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The New Hall, Lincoln's Inn, London. 



LINCOLN'S INN HALL. 

The new buildings of Lincoln's Inn form 
a pile of considerable mass and extent, 
and one that appears to great advantage. 
Not only is it so insulated that it can be 
viewed in every direction, but it has on 
its north and east sides the garden and 
lawn of the Inn, and on its west the 
spacious and planted inclosure of Lin- 
coln's Inn-fields. These accessories of 
landscape both harmonize and contrast 
admirably with the building, and sup- 
ply to it a foreground and background, 
whether it be viewed from the east or 
from the west. New Square, it may 
January, 1846. 



also be remarked, has been made into 
a garden. The approach to the new hall, 
through the garden and along the terrace, 
affords therefore a variety of scenic points 
of view. 

The vestibule forms a hall or gallery 
of communication, about, seventy or 
eighty feet in extent from north to south. 
It is divided in its plan into three com- 
partments, the centre one of which is 
carried up much loftier than the other 
two, so as to form an octagonal lantern, 
having on each of its sides a window, 
enriched with stained glass. 

The drawing-room and council-room 
correspond as to size, being thirty-one 
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feet by twenty-four, exclusive of the spa- 
cious bay on the west side of the one and 
the east side of the other. Their archi- 
tecture is very simple, but pleasing. The 
ceilings are wainscotted with what ap- 
pears to be some superior kind of wood, 
of a very rich and deep hue, but it is 
merely common deal, to which staining 
and polishing are made to give great 
beauty of colour and surface. 

The library is a very beautiful apart^ 
ment, placed not in continuation of the 
general line of the plan from north to 
south, but transversely to it, imparting 
considerable variety to the arrangement 
of the interior. Its dimensions are eighty 
feet by forty, exclusive of the two spa- 
cious oriels at its east and west ends, 
which extend to about twenty feet more 
than the entire length. In the lower 
part of the room the book-cases are 
brought out at right angles to the walls, 
80 as to form a series of cabinets or re- 
cesses on each side, leaving a clear space 
down the centre of the room of eighteen 
feet — a gallery indeed of noble propor- 
tions. 

The hall at Lincoln's Inn bears a con- 
siderable resemblanee in its eeneral ar- 
rangement to tb^lt of the Middle Temple, 
hitherto by far the finest among those of 
the inns of court, but it is now eclipsed 
by the one her majesty has recently 
opened. 



THS lf£W YBAR. 

** Life is earnest." |k> ift^s the great 
poet of Germany. And such is the 
utterance of the thooghtftil few. There 
are very many who say, or whose lives say 
it for them — that they rather hold with 
the poet of England, when he calls life 

*« A tale told by an idiot, 
Full ot so^zld and ftuy, sigitlQring nothing." 

The deep mystery of its meaning they 
neither know, nor care to seek. To fiU 
up its hours with as little pain and as 
much mirth as possible, and so to let it 
pass, seems their chief ambition and care. 
The many think in this way. Ask of their 
employments. Money, as the procurer of 
the comforts and the ease they aim at, is 
their chief good, and they do not think any 
toil too hard in getting it Night and 
day their brows are furrowed and their 
thoughts busy, that they may add more 
.to that which they have already. Asl^ of 



their amusements. That they may kill 
time and drovvu care, they plunge into 
follies, vanities, and frivolities, without 
number. How many of them would 
furnish pleasure to the thoughtful man, 
or ought to take up the hours of an im- 
mortal man? Ask of their literature. 
See month by month what men write, 
and many more read. Its unsubstantial, 
unprofitable frothiness is witness to the 
same truth, that the many have but a 
light estimate of the meaning and the 
worth of life. 

Yet in spite of this, the German 
speaks truthfully when he says, ** Life is 
earnest." It is a solemn thing to be 
alive in a world like this, with a nature, 
a power, a destiny such as ours. Even 
the triflers among us cannot always shut 
out the thought; it comes upon them 
sometimes, though against their will, as 
if it moved down upon the frail net- 
work of their frivolities, which they have 
spread round them for a defence, and broke 
through the barrier, that it plight come in 
and speak solemnly to their soul. Like the 
king in Babylon, they may eull for the 
wine- cup, and think to be light-hearted 
amidst the exqewei of wild revelry ; but 
like him, too, they must sometimes wake 
up to earneslnefii and fear when mystic 
warnings tell of Hfe's higher purposes 
all unfulfilled, and pf the irrecover- 
able niiu that must await those whose 
ehai^cter, when thus weighed, " shall be 
Ibund wanting." 

Fraught with such a power are those 
seasQoa when we are called to share or 
to witnesf same awful providence ; when 
disease ii wasting around us, or death 
comes up into our chambers; when 
the realities of another world seem to 
come out largely and solemnly upon our 
vision. And such, too, in its tendency 
and power, is this season in the changings 
of time — the early hours of another 
year. Who can pass the boundary-line 
from one year to another, without feeling 
serious and earnest as he does so ? To 
stand OB the grave-brink of a buried 
year, and ask it of the record it has 
made, and will bring out against us by- 
and-by, is hardly a thing that can be 
lightly or carelessly done. To-day, on 
this first day of January, 1846, let us 
stand still a moment before we venture to 

to out into life again, and question the 
eparted hours, that we may learn better 
how to employ the time that may yet be 
in store for us. 

We hs^ve lived quite through a whole 
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year. When webegui to lire its first 
hour, we were not sure of finishing it ; 
and when we hegan the next, it was 
doubtful whether the whole of it would 
be ours ; and so with every hour that came 
after. Yet we have lived hour after 
hour, and day after day, and so have 
lived out the whole year. That portion 
of life is gone, and will never return. 
There is no power in the universe that 
can alter one single hour of the whole : 
just as we lived it— there it is, stereo- 
typed for ever. How do we like that 
thought? Are we glad — satisfied even 
— -that so it should be ? Are we not at 
this moment thinking of some things that 
we would rather have forgotten? We 
should wish them blotted out altogether ; 
they should not stand just as they do, if 
we could have them now to alter and to 
change. We are remembering some hours 
when we quite forgot God. He was not 
then in all our thoughts, we were giving 
ourselves up to what we call pleasure, and 
enjoyed ourselves without God ; we would 
not have it stand so if we could help it. 
We would rather that life should have 
been enjoyed in the very thought of God 
as our loving Father, providing for us 
pleasure all undeserved. We remember 
those little things at one time, and those 
others at another, which we did, and 
which must have grieved our Father, for 
they were sinful ; the number of them 
prove so large while we try to think of the 
year, that we cannot reckon them all ; we 
would rather that God should not reckon 
them all so minutely; we would much 
rather that they were not there to be 
reckoned. We think how very little 
good done there is down in the record, 
and yet how many opportunities there 
were for doing it ; those hours that we 
idled away — that we wasted in trifles — 
how we might have used them better for 
OUT own improvement, and for the good 
of very many about us. We do not like 
that so dark an account should be kept 
against us ; we would have that altered 
if we could. But you know you cannot 
alter it ; and so you say it is useless to 
recall it thus. Nay, dear friend, not so. 
True, you cannot alter that which you 
recall ; yet it is useful to recall it Use- 
fill thus, — ^you cannot live the past hour 
differently, but you may the next hour. 
Alter this which you are living now just 
as you would like to alter that which you 
lived yesterday. Let all in the past that 
you would have different, teach you to 
make all in the future different from 



what has been wrong in that j^ast Live 
to-morrow as now you are wishing that 
you had lived yesterday. Do not make 
fresh work for regrets if you live till 
the first day in January, 1847, like these 
regrets that you feel to-day. Be it your 
care that what vou sorrow for in 1845,' be 
quite left out of 1846. 

** But how may you be sure of doing 
this ? How may you hope that this new 
year shall be better spent than that 
which is gone ?" Do you really wish to 
know? Are vou quite in earnest in 
wishing so to alter ? Then humbly now, 
in prayer, let us ask God by his Spirit to 
teach us what is right, and by his grace 
to help us to do it 

But, first of all, can nothing be done 
with all this guilty and impeifect past ? 
We cannot alter it, we know ; but can 
nothing be done to take away all our un- 
quietness as we think of it ? Must we 
think of it as always waiting there until 
at the judgment it will condemn us? Oh, 
no I Though we cannot alter it, God 
can forgive it If, truly sorrowing for all 
the evil, we ask earnestly the mercy of 
our heavenly Father, through his dear 
Son, our Saviour, all this long account, 
though he must remember it, yet he will 
not remember it against us any more for 
ever. The sin he will pardon, and the 
punishment he will prevent Be it ours, 
then, to hallow this new year's day by 
humble, penitential prayer, that God will 
for Christ's dear sake forgive to us all 
the guiltiness of the past 

And then for the niture. Has not the 
great secret of our so frequent wrong- 
doing been, that we have been trying to 
go right of ourselves, and have forgotten 
our own weakness, and the Giver of all 
strength ? Let us stop then a while, and 
think before we venture out into life 
again. We are all travellers bound on 
a solemn journey. In the path we have 
yet to tread none of us has ever trodden 
a single step before. It is all new, all 
untried. We may go wrong. And if 
we do, we shall suffer harm that can 
never be altered or undone. We may, 
perhaps, afterwards return to the right; 
but the time destroyed, and the wrong 
suffered, will be facts for ever, that no 
after facts can change or take away. 
The time destroyed .'—-for we have so 
little here, and that little is so swiftly 
passing, that we cannot afford to waste 
any in faint-hearted endeavours after 
right, much less in diligently following 
wrong. The right path — the better path 
B 2 
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— this we want to fin^, — to know it with 
certain mind, and then to follow it with 
eager step and ready heart. Who shall 
be our guide ? There are many voices 
answering to our call ; but under whose 
leading shall we know that we are right ? 
''There is a way that seemeth good unto a 
man, but the end thereof are the ways of 
death." The path of life—where is it? 
We will thank God for clear utterance 
and a certain sound : We have a coun- 
sellor, a guide, a friend. " I am the 
way," his voice is saying. Bright shines 
his pattern through all the path ; he has 
left It for us as an example that we should 
follow in his steps. This, then, be our 
course throughout the new year. Meekly, 
and with fervent prayer for the Holy 
Spirit's teaching, will we study the life 
and the words of our blessed Saviour ; 
and distrusting our own often- tried feeble- 
ness, we will ask God's help that the 
moments, be they many or be they few, 
that shall yet be given to us in this new 
year, may bear with them to eternity a 
better record for us than the past have 
done. And then, what matters it whether 
we close the year on earth or in heaven, 
so that we be at every hour found watch- 
ing. Death never will come to us an 
untimely messenger : 

" So, if our days must fly, 

We'll keep their end in sight ; 
We'll spend them all in wisdom's way, 
And let them speed their flight. 

They '11 waft us sooner o'er 

This life's tempestuous sea : 
Soon we shall reach the peaceful shore 

Of blest eternity." 

J. A. B. 



ALAN QUINTIN'S INQUIRIES. 

No. I. 

WHAT ARB YOU DOING WITH TOUR TIME ? 

Habits change, manners change, cus- 
toms change, — great changes since I was 
a boy, — cannot do now as we did then. 
Oh no ! We then were slow, we must 
now be quick ; we then were asleep, we 
now must be awake. 

Are you using time, or abusing time ? 
making it a friend or an- enemy ? pluck- 
ing roses, or gathering thorns for eter- 
nity? Odd questions — very odd, but 
Worth hearing, worth regarding, and 
worth answering. Are you using or 
abusing time ? 

My style is brief, my manner abrupt, 
but my object is good. I will win you 



if I can ; do you good if you will let me J 
and warn you whether you will let me or 
not. Time flies; life is short; unex- 
pected things happen ; we are here to- 
day, we may be gone to-morrow; an 
hour lost, is lost for ever. These are old 
sayings, very old; but none the worse 
on that account. Hear them ; consider 
them; profit by them; get from them 
lasting good. 

" Much in little" is my motto— small 
sentences and large signification. Truth is 
a straight line, and error is a zig-zag ; 
let us have no zig-zags, but all straight 
lines. Let us not go round the field, but 
across it. A hundred things have I to 
say, but very little shall I say upon each. 
A word to the wise is enough, and more 
than enough to the foolish. 

Though none can do what they would, 
all may do what they can. What can 
you do, then ? What can I do ? What 
can we all do for man's good and God's 
glory ? God has not made us and breathed 
the spirit of life into us, for nothing. He 
gave wings to the bird that he might fly ; 
fins to the fish that he might swim ; 
claws to the mole that he might delve ; 
and to man he has given affections that 
he might live in love ; and a living soul, 
and reasoning faculties, that he might 
know God, and magnify his holy name 
for ever. 

"On! On I" "Forward! Forward!" 
are the watchwords of our day. There is 
no sitting down by the way-side, no 
resting at the mile-stone — indeed, mile- 
stones are hardly wanted ; we may now 
travel far without seeing any. 

Once we travelled by pack-horses ; all- 
very well then — will not do now. Sad 
slow mode of getting on, and so was the 
wagon — not much faster. No wonder 
they set up coaches and mails. Pack- 
horses and wagons walked, coaches and 
mails run, but mankind wanted to fly, 
and fly they do now along the railroad. 

Your journey may be long, but pay your fare— 
A hiss I a shriek I a rumble! — ^you are there. 

If you were five minutes too late for 
the pack-horse and the wagon, you might 
overtake them ; if five minutes past the 
proper time by the coach and mail, it 
was possible they might not have started ; 
but if five minutes too late by the rail- 
road, there is no hope for you. The 
steam is up, the bell rings to the minute, 
the shrill whistle is heard, and in five 
minutes the train is nearly five miles ofiT. 
Be in time ! Be in time ! 
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"On! On!" "Forward! Forward!" 
We have all much to do, and very litUe 
space to do it in. We have no time to 
tarry. Will the sun delay his setting? 
or the moon her rising ? You know they 
will not Will the world as it turns round 
stop ? Will time stop ? Will life 
stop? Will death stop? Will eternity 
stop ? No I Then, why should we stop ? 
Whatever you have to do, and wherever 
you have to go—" On ! On !*' " Forward ! 
Forward!" 

The sands run on, Hme turns his glass, 
And winged moments swiftly pass. 

Are you seeking knowledge, gaining 
knowledge, giving knowledge? If so, it 
is well. Are you aiming at good, get- 
ting good, and doing good? if so, it is 
better. Are you loving God, obeying 
God, and glorifying God? If so, this is 
best of all. Keep up this course, you 
cannot do better ; keep it up, ill or well, 
day or night, winter or summer. Oh ! 
it is an excellent thing to seek know- 
ledge, to gain knowledge, and to give 
knowledge ; to aim at good, to get good, 
and to do good; to love God, to obey 
God, and to glorify God. 

But you will say that I am all haste, 
hurry, and rapidity; that I allow no 
quiet, no repose, no peace j — in this you 
will be wrong. 

Love God, do good, from evil cease, 
And you shall have repose and peace. 

If you indulge in quietude and repose 
when you have active duties to perform, 
— say. Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace, can be no peace, and ought to be 
no peace, why then the less you have of 
quiet, and repose, and peace, the better ; 
but if, in your quietude and peace, you 
are resting from your exertions, recruit- 
ing your powers, encouraging kindly 
thoughts of your fellow pilgrims, and 
meditating on the goodness of God ; if 
vour peace be the serene sunshine of the 
heart, created by love to those around 
yon, and a reliance on the faithfulness of 
your heavenly Father — quiet, and repose, 
and peace, be yours to your heart's 
content. I love quietude, and repose, 
and peace, too well to deprive any one 
beneath the stars of such inestimable 
benefits. Let us earn quiet and repose 
by diligence in duty; let us seek after 
peace by seeking after God. 

What are you doing with yout time ? 
Some do little with it, some do much ; but 
my question is. What do you do with it? 
Some value it highly, some lowly ; how 



do you value it? Are you blowing bub- 
bles, and balancing straws, or attending 
to things of weighty importance ? Better 
waste money, houses, lands, pearls, and 
diamonds, than waste time. Many trifle 
with years, who afterwards estimate hours. 
Many dream away months, who, in their 
latter day, would gladly purchase mo- 
ments. Be honest to your own interest, be 
faithful, be decided. 

Alfred was a great man; Newton a 
wise man ; Johnson a learned man ; 
Howard a benevolent man; Watts a 
pious man — ^all of them turned time to 
account. If you wish to be great, or 
wise, or learned, or benevolent, or pious, 
see that you do the same. This is clear, 
this is plain, this is reasonable. Are you 
disposed to do this ? Are you desiring to 
do this? Are you determined to do this? 

Value your moments; measure your 
minutes; husband your hours; improve 
your years. Does a man plan without 
an object ? walk in a road without 
knowing to what place it will lead ? take 
medicine without calculating on its effect? 
sow a seed withoujt expecting a plant to 
spring up ? or do a deed without think- 
ing whether it will be for good or evil? 
Certainly not. What plan then are you 
forming ? What road are vou walking ? 
What medicine are you taking? What 
seed are you sowing ? And what deeds 
are you doing? Answer promptiy, up- 
rightly, energetically, and unreservedly. 

As I said at first, my style is brief, and 
my manner abrupt, but mv object is good. 
I will win you if I can, do good to you 
if you will let me, and warn you whether 
you will let me or not. What I say to 
you, I say to myself. Be humble, dili- 
gent, ardent, hopeful, prayerful, and 
praiseful. " On ! On !" " Forward ! 
Forward I" God's word is with us, and 
heaven is before us. What then are ytu 
seeking ? What are you fearing ? What 
are you hoping? What are you desir- 
ing ? And what are you doing with your 
time? 



UNITY OF PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS. 
No. I. 

There is only one bond of real union 
— it is, " the golden chain of love." Fa- 
miliar, however, as we are now with the 
character and obligations of benevolence, 
our knowledge of it is ascribable not to 
our own perspicacity, but to light from 
heaven. Apart from revelation it was 
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never possessed. Benevolence breathed 
not in the classic mythology of Greece 
or Rome. No poet of antiquity attuned 
his lyre to its praise ; no legislator made 
it a part of his code ; no pmlosopher ex* 
patiated on its excellencv, or enjoined 
its culture on one of his disciples. 

The doctrine of universal philanthropy 
was not even taught by the economy of 
Moses. Judaism, so far, indeed, from 
being co-extensive with the world, was 
shut up within very narrow boundaries. 
A "middle wall of partition" rose be- 
tween others and its adherents, which 
they could neither breach nor pass over. 
The Jews were a people dwelling alone. 
Their ordinary emotions were chiefly, 
therefore, either selfish or national ; and 
even those of pietj were concentrated on 
the temple towering aloft on the hill of 
Zion. 

It was reserved for the angelic an- 
nouncement of *< good-will to men," to 
introduce the pure philanthropy of the 
gospel. It was peculiarly fitting that 
the Saviour of men should unfold its 
character, and enforce its claims. He 
taught, therefore, that he possesses a 
plea which ought to be irresistible, who, 
whatever his circumstances of need may 
be, can say, *'I am a man;" that he 
is our neighbour who requires our aid ; 
^d that he who profiers the needed as- 
sistance, and he only, acts a neighbour's 
part. Nor have we learned the lesson 
conve3red by the parable of the good 
Samaritan, though tears have often 
dimmed our eyes in its perusal, unless 
this truth is indelibly engraven on our 
hearts. 

The high claim of humanity which is 
thus asserted by the Divine Redeemer 
is indicative of the highest wisdom. For 
the heart of man is a citadel which will 
never capitulate to force of arms. Power 
cim repel, wither, crush the affections ; 
but benevolence alone can win them to 
complacent and grateful exercise. Its 
influence is manifest in every grade of 
life, and even among thws. outcasts of hu- 
manity. The inmates of the prison- 
house, degraded as they are, have grate- 
fidly responded to acts of kindness ; the 
tribute of thankfulness has been tendered 
by the inmates of lazarettoes, and often 
amidst paroxysms of agony, has the eye 
been eloquent though the lips were mute. 
Even the savage, that creature of God 
who has been descvibed by some philo- 
sophers as the link uniting man and the 
brute, even he baa ^^monstrated that he 



can rise, beneath the honoured instru- 
mentality of benevolence, to all that is 
noble in humanitv and godlike in re- 
ligion. For as the rarest gems have 
been brought from the deepest recesses 
of the earth to sparkle in the light of 
day, so benevolence, under the effectual 
blessing of the God of love, raises man 
from the deepest abyss of degradation, 
to exult in the beams of God s counte- 
nance, to wear the beauties of holiness, 
and to expatiate eternally in the regions 
of purity and blessedness. Nor can any 
limit be assigned for its triumphs in such 
circumstances but the boundaries of the 
globe. They will continue until the 
prophecies of its entire subjugation to the 
great and only Redeemer are entirely 
accomplished. In one trophy to the 
power of benevolence, omnipotence is dis- 
played, — millions on millions can reveal 
no more. 

Within the circle of philanthropy, thus 
large as the circumference of the globe, 
there is another in which benevolence is 
to arise, expand, and operate, as in a 
peculiarly genial region. Here it is to 
resemble, not an exotic, breathing an 
unfriendly atmosphere, but a flower in its 
native soil, flourishing amidst kindred 
plants. Of this we are reminded by the 
apostolic injunction to " do good unto all 
men, but especially to them who are of 
the household of faith." Nor can any 
inculcation of this delightful duty sur- 
pass that of the Son of God, who when 
conversing with his disciples said, " This 
is my commandment, That ye love one 
another, as I have loved you," John xv. 
12. It is true that their love cannot 
equal his, but it is to resemble it; to 
have the same strength and ardour is 
impossible, but it is to be of the same 
kind. The love of Christ is costly, ge- 
nerous, comprehensive, free ; such, then, 
is the affection which is obligatory on 
every faithful follower. 

Nor was it long before obedience to 
this injunction was strikingly apparent. 
In reference to the thousands of converts 
on the day of Pentecost it is said, " All 
that believed were together," thus con- 
necting individual piety with social re- 
ligion. Recognising the same exclusive 
authority, obeying the same statutes, 
and animated by the same spirit, they 
were associated in the same fellowship. 
Soothing and delightful is it to recur to 
the scenes which thus arose. At Jeru- 
salem, after the descent of the Holy 
Ghos^ there was the earliest triumph of 
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ChriBtian love. There every «pirit, h«w- 
ever turbulent before, was attuned to 
harmony^from no lip issued a jarring 
sound — all was truth, affection, and unity 
— ** the multitude ef them that believed 
were of one heart and of one foul," Aefs 
iv. 32. 

Yet this was only the begintting of 
the conquests of benevolence. As the 
gospel went forth, in after times, accom- 
panied by the power of God, men to- 
tally diasimilar m character and habits 
embraced it heartily and Jived under its 
influence. The citizen of no mean city, 
and the slave Whom his master num- 
bered among his chattels, the morit bar- 
barous and the most refined, men alien- 
ated by repugnant institutions and deadly 
feuds-^men placed, in fact, at the widest 
poaaible extremes of separation, forgot 
all differences and heartburnings, and, 
at the command of Christ, haued one 
another as friends and brethren. 

Thus when the apostle Paul addressed 
the saints and brethren in Colosse, a 
large and populous city of Phrysia, he 
aaid, " Let the peace of God rule in your 
hearts, to the which also ye are called 
in one body," Col. iii. 15. In the cir- 
cular letter of the same inspired mes- 
tenger, a letter which was to be distri- 
buted through " the churches of Galatia," 
a province of proconsular Asia, he thus 
oonveys the same truth : '* Ye are all 
the children of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus. For as many of you as have 
been baptised into Christ have put on 
Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female : for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus," Gal. iiif 26— '28. 
In this remarlcable passage, therefore, 
Christ appears as the great centre of 
unity. For what was the preparative for 
enjoying the richest blessings? Receiv- 
ing tlie truth as it is in JesUs. Of what 
character was the sacred fellowship of 
believers f It was that of God's dear 
Son. What principle was to have do- 
minion in their souls? The love of 
Christ. What was their only plea at 
the throne of mercy ? For Christ s sake. 
What example were they to follow? 
Thatof their ascended Lord. What were 
the statutes they were constantly to ob- 
eervef Those he had appointed as his 
commandments. Various representa- 
tions of Christ and his followers entirely 
coincide with these facts. Is the image 
selected from the vegetable ^voild? 
Je0iu is the vine ; thpy are the branches. 



le it derived from the nraetice of war? 
He is the Captain of their salvation.. Is 
it taken from the servieefl of the temple ? 
He is the great High Priest of their 
profession. Is it to be traced to the 
corporeal system ? He is the Head, they 
are the body. W. 



A NATURALIST'S STROLL FROM READING 
TO SUNNING. 

Many and beautiful are the walks 
round Reading. The scenery, it is true, 
is not bold, or romantic; there are 
neither heath-clad mountains, nor rocky 
heights; but there are winding streams 
purling through verdant meads ; there 
are wateivmills, always picturesque, and 
gently rising grounds, often richly woodf 
ed ; there is a luxuriance in the foliage 
of the hedge-rows ; winding lanes, with 
thick hedges of hawthorn and dog-rose, 
lead to farms embosomed in some sleepy 
dell, or shrouded amidst clustering treee; 
— and from many a copse and dingle^ 
where the tall stems of elms «^at 
through the dense covert of hastek aild 
crowded underwood, does the nightingale 
pour forth his melodious strains. Many 
a spot is there on the banks of the clear 
Kennet and winding Thames which old 
Izaac Walton, in his hours of recrear 
tion, might have delighted to visit, moral- 
izing as he sat, — 

"with patwnt skill 
Attending of his trembling quill." 

It was a fine day in the month of May, 
so celebrated by poets, the month of 
flowers and fragrance, that we took a 
stroll from Reading to Sunning, by the 
way of the fields. Ere leaving the' town 
we behold the grey rubble walls of im- 
mense thicknera, the remains of the once 
famous abbey of Reading, founded by 
the Beauclerc, Henry t. At their base 
runs the Holy Brook, as of yore, iust 
before merging into the Kennet ; but how 
changed the ecene ! In the time of the 
Beauclerc, Reading was a small hamlet ; 
and its inhabitents, a few franklins or yeo- 
men excepted, were the serfs or vassals 
of the abbey, which in the course of suc- 
ceeding reigns increased in power and 
splendour. Ruined walls on wiiich stone- 
crop and wild rock- flowers bloom, and in 
the fissures and crevices of which spar- 
rows and starlings build their nests, alone 
remain to attest the extent of that once 
proud pile. The very bones of the dead, 
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the collection of centuries, have been up- 
turned from their lowly bed, and scat- 
tered amidst heaps of fragments, broken 
carved work, tessellated pavements, flints, 
and masses of lime harder even than 
stone. New buildings are encroaching 
within the empty spaces of desolation; 
and soon, perhaps, the few walls that 
remain will disappear entirely. Such is 
the mutability, the perishableness, of the 
grandest of man's works. Tadmor in 
the wilderness; mighty Babylon; and 
" hundred-gated Thebes," have passed 
away; even of Jerusalem one stone was 
not left on another. Yet, as in those days 
of antiquity, the sparrow still builds in the 
temples of holiness ; and'Uhe stork in the 
heavens knoweth her appointed times; 
and the turtle, and the crane, and the 
. swallow, observe the time of their com- 
ing." 

Leaving the ruined abbey walls, we 
soon come to the bank of the Kennet, 
and a veiy short walk brings us to 
its junction with the Thames, here flow- 
ing through wide meadows, bounded by 
a gentle rise. We pass an establish- 
ment for preparing oziers for basket- 
makers; the oziers are cut from the 
beds, bound into large sheaves, or bun- 
dles, and placed upright in dense array, 
and half submerged in the water, along 
the side of the banks, till wanted ; here 
they flourish, and form a close covert for 
the sedge- warbler, {Salicaria Phragmitis, 
Selbt/,) of which we saw several flitting 
in and out, and heard the hurried garru- 
lous notes of others in concealment. 
Along the whole of this part of thexiver 
we observed the sedge-warbler veiy 
abundant This little chattering bird is 
often confounded with the reed- wren (S(i- 
licaria Arundmacea) which frequents the 
same places, namely, ozier beds and 
reeds, and is similar in habits and man- 
ners. But the reed-wren has its plum- 
age above of a uniform olive tin^e, and 
is destitute of a white line over the eye, 
which in the sedge- warbler is conspicu- 
ous; the sedge-warbler, moreover, has 
the plumage of the upper surface va- 
ried by longitudinal dashes of dark 
brown. The reed-wren is a rarer bird 
than the sedge- warbler, especially in the 
midland and northern counties of our 
island. Both are migratory. In places 
where the sedge-warbler is abundant its 
rapid and confused notes may be heard 
not only during the day, but also the 
l^reater part of the night ; occasionally 
interrupted, and anon breaking forth 



again, several individuals taking part in 
the chorus. Selby remarks that when 
these birds are silent, the^ may be 
roused to sing by a stone being thrown 
among the oziers, q^ reeds, which con- 
ceal them ; we have observed the same 
thing. The sedge- warbler flits very 
quickly along, but only for a short dis- 
tance, and mostly plunges at once into 
the thickest part of its covert, where 
indeed it may be heard, but not seen. 
In this covert it builds a nest, suspended 
between three or four of the closest ad- 
joining stems, and above the ordinary 
rise of the water, whether from a tidal 
cause, or from rains or floods. In this 
cradle, which rocks with the breeze, it 
rears its brood. 

Passing along, a broad meadow opened 
before us, over which the swallows were 
skimming on rapid wings, and through 
which the river made its way with easy 
windings'; transparent was its water, and 
in every shallow shoals of small fish in 
countless numbers were seen gliding 
along with easy motion. On they pur- 
sued their course, phalanx after phalanx 
passing by, some keeping to the shallows 
along the shore, others disappearing in 
the obscure depths of the river, and re- 
minding us of the passage of hu- 
man hosts from time into eternity. 
Anon, some large fish, darting amidst 
them, would scatter their ranks; but the 
alarm over, again they closed, and went 
along with the current, forgetful of the 
passed danger, and unsuspicious of any 
to come. Just so, methought, is it when 
some dire event agitates society, scatter- 
ing terror and confusion ; but the peril 
over, it is soon forgotten, and the course 
of human operations goes on as before : 
just so, methought, is it with the gay 
and heedless, swimming down the stream 
of pleasure ; an unforeseen catastrophe 
hurries some of their number to destruc- 
tion ; a panic scatters the survivors for a 
time, but the terror soon subsides; the 
past is forgotten, and on they swim, 
reckless of the fate that awaits them. 
We went on our way, as John Bunyan 
says, but soon stopped to gaze round 
upon the scene ; and the lines of Davors, 
little known, though quoted by honest 
Izaac Walton, came into my mind; 
albeit, I count not, myself one of the 
" gentle brotherhood :" 

"Let me live hannlessly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling-place, 
"Where I may see my quill or cork down sink, 
With eager bite of perch or bleak or dace, 
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And on the worid and my Creator think; 
Whilst some men strive ill-gotten goods t' em- 
brace, 
And others spend their time in base excess 
Of wine, or worse, in war and wantonness. 

" Let them that list these pastimes still pursue, 
And on such pleasing fancies feed their fill. 

So I the fields and meadows green may view, 
And daily by firesh rivers walk at will. 

Among the daisies and the violets blue, 
Red hyacinth and yellow daffodil, 

Parple narcissus like the morning rays, 

Pale gander grass and azure eulverkeys. 

" I count it higher pleasure to behold 
The stately compass of the lofty sky. 

And in the midst thereof, like burning gold. 
The flaming chariot of the world's great eye, 

The watery clouds that in the air uproll'd 
With sundry clouds of painted colours fly. 

And fair Aurora lifting up her head, 

Still blushing rise from old Tithonus' bed. 

" The hills and mountains raised fh>m the plains. 
The plains extended level with the ground. 

The grounds divided into sundry veins, 
The veins enclosed with rivers running round, 

These rivers making way through nature's cliains. 
With headlong course into the sea profound — 

The raging sea beneath the valleys low, 

Where lakes, and rills, and rivulets do flow. 

"The lofty woods, the forests wide and long, 

Adom'd with leaves and branches fresh and 
green, 
In whose cool bowers the birds with many a song 
Do welcome with theu: quire the summer's 
queen; 
The meadows fair where Flora's gifts among 

Are intermix'd with verdant grass between. 
The silver-scaled fish that softly swim ' 
Within the sweet brook's crystal watery stream. 

" All these and many more of His creation 

Who made the heavens, the angler oft doth see. 

Taking therein no little delectation 
To think how strange, how wonderful they be. 

Framing thereof an inward contemplation 
To set his heart from other fancies free ; 

And whilst he looks on these with joyful eye. 

His mind is rapt above the starry sky." 

Half repeating, half musing, on these 
yeraes, I was roused by the harsh mono- 
syllabic note of the corn-crake, (Crex 
Pratensit,) uttered apparently but a few 
yards distance from the spot where I 
stood. It was then repeated from a more 
distant place, and answered, as it appear- 
ed, from the other side of the river. But 
not a bird was seen. Rapidly, secretly, 
noiselessly, does it thread tlie mazes of 
the tall grass and herbage, shifting its lo- 
cality with marvellous address, but sel- 
dom showing itself, and not to be put up 
even by a well-trained dog without the 
greatest trouble and perseverance. Scarce- 
ly had we proceeded twenty yards, the 
note of the corn-crake still sounding, 
before we met with its more aquatic rela- 
tion, the water-hen, Gallinula ChhropuSf) 
swimming leisurely around a bed of reeds, 
«nd other aquatic plants, into the covert 
of which it hastily retreated. Close to 
the same spot we ob8erve4 also the 



water-rail, (BaUus Aquaticua^) and at a 
little distance several dab-chicks, {Podi- 
cepa Minor i) which dived the instant we 
came in sight. Here, too, the coot^FuH- 
ca AtrOi) appeared rather numerously; 
for at intervals we saw several, and on 
one occasion three or four together, 
which hastily left the bank for the water, 
and instantly plunged beneath the sur- 
face. We shall not enter into any ao« 
count of the habits of these feathered 
tenants of the lake and river; referring 
our readers to a work entitled ** An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Birds, "published 
by the Religious Tract Society, in which 
they are sufficiently detailed. Suffice it 
to say that these aquatic birds are shy, 
wary, and very quick-sighted, and rapidly 
elude observation. 

Pursuing our way, we came to a spot 
where a quantity of mud had been dredg- 
ed up from the bed of the river, and 
spread on the bank ; it was replete with 
fresh-water mussel-shells of the genera 
Unto and Anodon^ namely, the Unto Pic* 
iorum, or painter's mussel, and the Ano* 
don Fiuviatilis, At a superficial glance, 
the distinction between these two genera 
is not very apparent. Look, however, 
at the hinge of the valves, and the diffe- 
rence is obvious. In Unto, besides the 
elastic ligament, there are strong teeth 
and corresponding fossettes. In the left 
valve there are two teeth with a depres- 
sion between them ; in the right valve 
a single tooth, which fits into the depres- 
sion of the left. In Anodon, which means 
toothless, there are no teeth ; the hinge 
is simple, or toothless, with an extensive 
and powerful ligament. Both these 
shells, but especially the latter, are lined 
with brilliant nacre, or mother of pearl, 
and, indeed, in some allied species, as 
the Unio Elongatus {My a Margarittfera 
Linn.) pearls are not uncommon. At 
one period, indeed, regular pearl fisheries 
were established on several of our rivers, 
and even patents were granted to persons, 
giving them the exclusive right of the 
fishery. Sir John Hawkins, the navi- 
gator, and an active trader in negro slaves, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, had a patent- 
right over the river Irt, in Cumberland, 
which was celebrated for producing them. 
The river £sk was also famous, but more 
particularly the Conway. A pearl of 
great beauty from the latter river was 
presented to Catherine, wife of Charles 
II., by her chamberlain, sir Richard 
Wynn, of Gwyder, which, according to 
Pei^nantf W4S in his time honoured with 
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A place it) the royal crown. Many of the 
rivers in Ireland were also in high repute 
for pearls, more particularly those of 
Tyrone and Donegal. Several pearls ob- 
tained in these rivers sold for from four to 
ten pounds each, some for forty; and 
one belonging to lady Glenlealy, was 
valued at 80/., at least, she refused that 
sum offered for it by the duchess of Or- 
mond. 

From a very early period, indeed, Bri- 
tain was celebrated for her pearls, and 
most probably some kind of commerce 
was carried on with the adjacent conti- 
nent, where the valuable products were 
in request, for Suetonius says that it was 
in the hones of obtaining pearls that 
Coesar unaertook his British expedition. 
This, however, is a very improbable 
motive, yet that he did acquire them is 
certain, for he brought to Rome a breast- 
plate of British pearls (or richly covered 
with them), which he dedicated to Venus, 
and hung up in the temple. To this 
breastplate Pliny, at a subsequent period, 
alluded, and, in fact, adduced it as a 
proof of his statement, that the British 
pearls were ordinarily of small size, and 
indifferent colour. 

In the common edible mussel of our 
coasts, and in the oyster, pearls are often 
found. After securing a few specimens 
of unio and anodon, we came to a spot 
At which the bank shelved gradually, 
around a sort of little shallow bay, where 
the water, transparent and bright, flowed 
very gently over a soft muddy bed, 
which gave root to various aquatic plants. 
It was just such a spot as numerous 
species of fresh water shells are found 
to colonize ; and there, indeed, they were 
in abundance. I collected with ease 
specimens of the following species; the 
homy planorbis, {Planorhis Cornea,) the 
keeled planorbis, {Planorbis Carinata,) 
and two other species of this genus, one 
remarkable for its very compressed form, 
the common limnsea, {Linmsa Siagnalis,) 
the spreading limnsa, (Z. Auricuiaria,) 
the common physa {Physa Fontmcdisj) 
another species termed physa hynorum, 
the minute paladins, {Paladina Parvtda,) 
a species of ancylus, and one or two 
others, making in all about twelve spe- 
cies. To these may be added four or 
five terrestrial species of the helix family, 
found on plants about the banks. 

While tl^jus engaged, a' glittering bird 
shot like an arrow down the stream, a 
few yards above the surface of the water. 
It was A kingfisher {Aicedo Ispida.) This 



well-known bird is not uncommon on 
most of our rivers and streams, where it 
lives in pairs; each pair ffor two or 
three pairs are sometimes to oe met with 
in the course of a few miles) appropriat-^ 
ing a certain extent of river range for 
their fishery. The flight of the king- 
fisher is extremely rapid and straight, 
but seldom long continued, and it usually 
settles upon some branch or stump pro- 
jecting over the water, which it uses as 
a post of observation. Small fishes, 
aquatic mollusks, and insects, but es- 
pecially the former, constitute its food. 
Perched upon its watch-tower, it gazes 
with keen eyes upon the water below, 
marking the movements of the winding 
shoals as they pursue their way. Soon 
one, unsuspicious of danger, approaches 
near the surface ; swift as an arrow down 
darts the watchAil bird, and the water 
closes over it, but only for an instant ; 
it re-appears, scattering the spray from 
its glossy plumage, and bearing its prey 
in its beax, returns to its perch ; it now 
commences the destruction of its captive, 
which it effects by passing the fish 
through its bill, until the tail-part is 
grasped ; it then strikes the fish s head 
two or three times smartly against its 
perch, and then swallows it head -fore- 
most. The kingfisher breeds in deep 
holes in the river-bank, at a sufilcient 
elevaticm above the surface of the water 
to prevent their being flooded. They are 
three or four feet deep and slope upwards. 
It is said by some that these birds will 
occupy the holes of the water-rat or 
common rat; but we are doubtful o£ 
this ; we believe that the birds excavate 
their own domicile, for we have more 
than once observed the entrance in the 
side of A very steep, smooth, perpendi- 
cular bank, inaccessible to any animal 
destitute of wings; the same retrcAt is 
used for many years in succession. The 
eggs, deposited without any nest, in a 
chamber at the extremity of the hole, 
are six or seven in number, and of a 
pale, transparent, pinkish white. The 
young, which are very voracious and 
clamorous, are incessantly supplied by 
the parents with fishes, which they dis- 
gorge into their bills ; the bones are not 
digested, but formed into pellets and re- 
cast, as in the instance of the bones, 
far, and feathers of their prey, swallowed 
by rapacious birds. In a short time the 
hole becomes strewed with these extivi«, 
which exhAle a foetid odout. When Able 
to quit tlieir dArk Abode, the fmm^ Ate 
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led by their parents to some adjacent 
re8ting-p1aee,where they perch, clamorous 
for food. The plumage of the young birds, 
which are soon fully fledged, equals in 
brilliancy and gloss that of their parents. 
Most birds do not acquire the plumage 
of their parents till after a moult ; but 
here the contrary is the case ; and in 
this circumstance, trivial as it may ap- 
pear, we mark the care of Providence. 
The metallic gloss of the kingfisher's 
plumage is given, in order that the water 
may be thrown off without saturating 
the feathers when the bird plunges for 
prey; and the young, be it observed, 
soon begin to fish for themselves. 

On the approach of winter, the king- 
fishers begin to descend from the rivers 
and streams in the interior of the country, 
towards the sea, where they frequent the 
months of rivulets and dykes, till the 
retam of spring. To this habit, Belon, 
in his " Portraits d'Oyseaux," makes al- 
hisioQ in a stanza of quaint old French, 
which, keeping up a similar style, we may 
thus translate : 

' The kingfisher, when wintry tempests rosr, 
Ydwelleth by the margent of the sea; 
In sammer on the lake <Nr stream bides he, 
And eke on fish yfeedeth eTermore."* 

As we proceeded in our walk, we ob- 
served high over head two or three 
herons sailing on their ample pinions, 
winging their way homeward. There is 
on the hanks of the Holy Brook, in some 
wide-spread meadows at the termination 
of Coly Avenue, scarce a mile from the 
town of Reading, a fine heronry, which 
we oflen visited. One tree has some 
scores of nests, and most interesting is 
the spectacle. At another time we may 
attempt a description. 

We now came in sight of Sunning 
church, round the old tower of which swal- 
lows were wheeling in a thousand mazy 
circles ; flocks of starlings and chattering 
jackdaws colonized it, occupying various 
ledges and crevices, and the ivy was 
crowded with the nests of sparrows. 
From the churchyard we looked over 
the river and meadows on the opposite 
side. All seemed calm and reposed; 
and we felt those indescribable emotions, 
that mingled train of feelings, which few, 
at such times, and in such circumstances, 
have not experienced, and which raise 
the mind from creation to the great 

* " Le martinet-pescheur fait 8a demeure 
£b temps d'hy^ er au bord de I'ocean ; 
£t en est^ sur riviere ou estan 
Et de poisson se repaist k toute heure.** 



Creator of all. Well did George Her- 
bert write when his feelings prompted 
these expressive lines : 

" Lord, who has praise enough? Nay, who has any! 
None can express thy works, but he that knows 
them; 
And none can know thy wmrks, they are so niaay 
And so complete, but only he that owes them. 

M. 



HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. 

The fitness or inability of the physical 
system to undertake active employment 
has an obvious and important bearing 
upon individual happiness, the welfare 
of dependents, and the discharge of the * 
duties involved in the various relations 
of life. The announcement of the Crea- 
tor to fallen man, '^ In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return 
unto the ground," is a rule to which the 
great mass of his posterity in the present 
state is subject. Exemption from bodily 
toil as a condition necessary to obtain the 
materials of support and comfort, is a 
portion that falls to the lot of few. So- 
ciety has, indeed, in all communities, its 
privileged classes, to whom the means of 
procunng food, raiment, education, and 
the agreeables of life, have descended by 
inheritance, or been sufiiciently provided 
by previous industry ; but the multitude 
daily eat the bread of carefulness, or that 
which is gathered by continuous effort 
in scenes of agrarian or commercial ac- 
tivity. The circle of operatives is in 
reality far more widely extended than 
what is implied in the sense given by 
political economy to the term. It em- 
braces the merchant, the manufacturer, 
the agriculturist, and the professional man, 
to most of whom personal exertion is re- 
quired, in order to carry on their respec- 
tive avocations. 

In the case of the major part of the 
population, the assailment of disease in- 
duces an immediate anxiety, wholly in- 
dependent of that which may result from 
its moral connexions and anticipated 
consequence. It puts an instant check 
upon the ordinary sources of supply. It 
imposes upon many the necessity of look- 
ing to fresn channels for support. It re- 
moves them from dependence upon their 
own energies to a state of obligation to 
others ; and throws them, perhaps to be 
esteemed a burden, upon the aid which 
their natural connexions are only able 
scantily to alSbrd. Enfeebled and sickly 
life, as it often exists in the cottage of 
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the peasant and the garret of the mechanic, 
frequently occasioiie the largest amount 
of misery by its indirect effects. It is 
not the disease with which the individual 
is grappling that is felt most bitterly, but 
the penury it brings beneath his roof; 
and could a voice be given to the care 
which a thousand minds have felt in such 
circumstances, so that we could hear its 
moaning, it would form an impressive 
commentary upon the inspired statement, 
" We that are in this tabernacle do groan, 
being burdened." Rightly to discern the 
nature and importance of events, we 
must look at them in the influences they 
exert, and the interests they effect. A 
father is disabled or dies, and in various 
classes of society this is an occurrence 
which tells immediately upon the present 
lot and the future fortunes of others. 
The economy of a household suffers an 
irretrievable derangement. The cable is 
cut which moored its members in a shel- 
tering haven; and they are driven out 
upon the troubled waters of the world's 
pauperism. 

But man is designed to move in a 
wider sphere than that which is bounded 
by the threshold of his earthly home. 
As a member of the body politic and 
social, he has a part to act in relation to 
the great community around him. The 
all-wise Governor of the world has linked 
men together by the ties of mutual de- 
pendence and advantage. He has closely 
interwoven their respective positions, and 
thrown around them the bond of mutual 
interest and reciprocal obligation. Ac- 
cording to the constitution of Providence, 
no man can righteously live unto himself, 
but each part of the social fabric has an 
assigned office of positive utility to per- 
form in relation to the welfare of the en- 
tire structure. We may practically dis- 
own our afiinity to others, but we cannot 
destroy it. We may become careless 
spectators of the world beyond the range 
of domestic life, but we cannot do it 
justly. To restrict our sympathies and 
cares to the limits of individual existence 
and household scenes is a violation of 
the Divine law, and a fraud upon the hu- 
man race. It is undoubtedly the case, 
that the more solemn responsibilities rest 
with those upon whom the greater ad- 
vantages have been conferred ; but as the 
humblest' plants have an appointed utility 
in the economy of vegetable life, so the 
humblest individuals have a capacity to 
promote the general weal, for the due 
improvement of which each one is ac- 



countable. " No grass grows where the 
sultan's horse has set his foot," is a Turk- 
ish proverb, referring to the selfishness of 
their rulers ; but it will never hold good 
of one who has submitted to a right 
course of moral and intellectual training. 
Be his capabilities great or small, and his 
opportunities many or few, he will be a 
member of the human system generally 
useful to the rest. It is only, however, 
while the physical frame possesses the 
vigour of a healthy condition that the 
active duties of citizenship, patriotism, 
and religion, can be performed. The 
enfeeblement of the bodily powers makes 
retirement necessary from the benevolent 
occupations which engage the ready 
hand and the anxious tongue. He who 
has been prominently before the eye of 
public observation is compelled to retreat 
from its gaze. The curtain falls between 
him and the great world of life around, 
and suspends his chief means of use- 
fulness to it, and of benefits from it. 
This is a dispensation which may be 
received without submission, and borne 
with fortitude, when the duties of our 
station have not been neglected, and 
it comes as part of the paternal dis- 
cipline of the Almighty in the ordinary 
course of nature ; but to induce it by hu- 
man imprudences in early life, is to offend 
against Him, to sin against ourselvesy 
against the claims which society has upon 
us, and to incur the responsibility of 
having the connexion with it in some 
degree voluntarily severed. 

In these respects, and in various others 
that might be named, the health and 
longevity of human life is of vast import- 
ance ; and no fact is now more incontro- 
vertible than the conservative influence of 
civilisation and Christianity in relation to 
both. It was a sentiment of the French 
infidel philosophy, during the last cen- 
tury, that a reasoning man is a degenerate 
animal, enervated in body, in comparison 
with the savage ; but the opposite of this 
is susceptible of wide illustration and de- 
cisive proof. The nations of the world 
may be divided into three classes : — the 
civilized, as most of the Europeans ; the 
uncivilized, as the aborigines of America 
and New Holland ; and those in a me- 
diate or transition state, as the Chinese 
and Turks. In the amount of physi- 
cal power possessed by these respective 
classes the pre-eminence is due to the 
first. 

By means of an instrument called the 
dynamometer, invented by R^gnier, the 
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relative forces of individuals may be sub* 
jected to trial. The mean strength of 
the arm of a New Hollander is found to 
be eaual to one hundred and eleven 

Sounds, that of a Frenchman to a hun- 
red and fifty-two pounds, and that of an 
Englishman to a hundred and fifty-seven 
pounds; thus giving nearly one-third 
more physical power to the civilized man. 
This agrees with observation. When the 
Spaniards went to the New World, they 
found the natives in general far weaker 
than themselves. The Anglo-Americans 
have always shown themselves stronger 
than the Indians, troop to troop, and 
man to man. The travellers, Heame, 
Mackenzie, Lewis and Clarke, found the 
same inferiority along the North Ameri- 
can coast. Contrasting the native Pata- 
gonians in a barbarous condition, the 
Chinese in a state of mediate civilization, 
with the European, in point of animal 
strength, the average amount possessed 
by the latter is greater than that of the 
two former. Some of the bodily powers 
and senses of the old race, 
"The stoic of the woods, the man without a tear," 

are often remarkably vigorous. His eye 
will detect a trait, of which no trace is 
perceptible to a European vision. His 
ear will catch the faintest sound, and dis- 
tinguish the most cautious human move- 
ment from that of the snake winding 
through the grass, or the wind rustling 
through the trees. His voice will give 
the fearful war-whoop, the shrill signal-cry 
of alarm, and the whisper of concealment. 
His agility and swiftness on the hunting- 
ground, or in the battle-field, are noto- 
rious, while his suppleness of limb will 
accommodate itself to almost every atti- 
tude and position. Many a warrior, too, 
has been '< in shape and gesture proudly 
eminent" over his civilized visitor ; and 
hence the imagined superiority of the time 

•' When wild in woods the noble savage ran," 

which poetry has caught. These are the 
chief physical accomplishments distin- 
guishing a few specimens of the bar- 
barous races ; for in muscular energy, 
capacity to endure manual labour, and 
longevity, they are far behind civilized 
man. 

The average term of life among bar- 
barous tribes is below its average dura- 
tion with the civilized nations, and cases 
of great longevity are rarer with the for- 
mer than with the latter. Mungo Park, 
of the negroes ; Raynal, of the Canadian 



Indians; Bruce, of the Abyssinians; 
Cook and others, of the inhabitants of 
the north-west coast of America — ^have 
remarked the scarcity of old men among 
them ; and all observation confirms the 
statement, that life approaches nearer to 
its maximum duration as communities 
ascend in the scale of civilization. The an- 
cient Britons, roving the woods in nudity 
and wildness, are reported by the Greek 
physician, Asclepiades, to have frequently 
reached the term of one hundred and 
twenty years; but we may reasonably 
regard the account as undeserving of cre- 
dibility. It appears from the returns of 
the last census, that out of a population 
of nearly sixteen millions in England and 
Wales, there were more than one hun- 
dred thousand at eighty years of age and 
upwards, which is a larger proportionate 
number of persons in advanced life than 
is exhibited in any previous census, or 
than is perhaps to be found in any other 
country of the globe. This cannot be 
attributed to the greater natural salubrity 
of our climate, for in this particular we 
must yield the palm to several other re- 
gions ; but it is undoubtedly the effect of 
supenor cultivation in manners and mo- 
rals, largely as these require to be 
amended. 

There is an appointed time for man 
upon the earth, but life and health have 
been placed by Providence to a consider- 
able extent in our own power. They are 
not absolute and stationary quantities. 
They depend upon a variety of circum- 
stances, on proper nourishment, on cloth- 
ing, on protection from the elements, on 
mental and personal tranquillity, on regu- 
lar occupation of mind and body, as well 
as on physical situation ; and these con- 
ditions of vigorous and prolonged exist- 
ence are best acquired and ensured in an 
instructed state of society, and are most 
uncertain in a state of barbarism. The 
improvements effected in the locality of a 
people, as a consequence of the diffusion 
of Knowledge, largely and beneficially 
operate upon the human frame. Marshes 
are converted into pasturage, and forests 
into fields, while care being taken to re- 
move all that is noxious in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, an impure at- 
mosphere, one great cause of disease and 
death, of physical deterioration and men- 
tal imbecility, is avoided. 

One great promotive of health and 
longevity, according to theory and expe- 
rience, is regular bodily and mental oc- 
cupation. Among savage tribes exertion 
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ii chiefly bodily, at times excessive, owing 
to the uncertainties connected with their 
condition ; but at other periods there are 
long intervals of passive inaction, while 
they are strangers to intellectual cultiva- 
tion. On the other hand, civilization 
tends to render daily life more entirely 
and regularly occupied; to bring both 
body and mind into play ; and all facts 
show, that a due activity of the functions 
of the brain, as well as of the muscles of 
the limbs, exerts a beneficial influence 
upon the vitality of man. No axiom of 
physiology is clearer^ than that an organ 
must perform its functions to preserve its 
health, and that the whole constitution 
sympathises more or less in a case of 
local injury. Hence it may be inferred, 
that intellectual exertion has a salutary 
physical effect, because hereby the func- 
tions of the brain are exercised — the most 
important organ of the body, with which 
every part of the frame has the closest 
connexion and the strongest sympathy. 
Excessive mental toil, indeed, like over 
manual labour, abridges the thread of life, 
but a due proportion of both contributes 
to its extent. Of one hundred and fifty- 
two persons taken at hazard from the 
French academies, it was found that the 
sum of years lived among them amounted 
to 10,511, giving about sixty-nine years 
to each individual. The constitution of 
human nature, the bodily and mental 
powers which we possess, proclaim the 
employment of both to he the duty of 
man ; and as these are the gifts of the 
Father of lights, their occupation is our 
distinction and privilege. The whole 
universe is continually preaching to us 
this truth, though there is " no speech nor 
language." As we gaze upon tne stately 
appearance of the firmament ever pass- 
ing over our dwellings, in obedience to 
immutable laws, we may see the will of 
the Creator in relation to ourselves im- 
aged forth from their infinite depths, which 
revelation enjoins by the precepts which 
forbid inaction, and summon us to em- 
ploy the hand, mind, and heart, in har- 
mony with his pleasure. Subjection to this 
appointment is the true policy of man 
both with reference to his present and 
future existence. 

It is impossible to study the spirit and 
maxims of the Bible, without being struck 
with their salutary physical influence. It 
may seem to be taking low ground, to 
argue in favour of revealed religion on 
this account ; but a prolonged and healthy 
term of life is frequently advanced in the 



Scriptures as a motive to religious pra^ 
tice. The fifth command in the deca- 
logue, the giving honour to parents, is 
enforced by the consideration of days 
being long in the land ; and it may be 
surmised, that the spirit which respects 
not the paternal claims, will lead its un- 
happy possessor to those vicious irregu- 
larities which decay the foundations of 
life, and prematurely overthrow the most 
naturally vigorous constitution. The 
choice that Solomon made of wisdom 
before the Divine presence at Gibeon, 
was signalized by the promise of length- 
ened days. Among the blessings con- 
nected with personal godliness in the 
ninety-first psalm, that of being satisfied 
with long life is specified; and those 
proverbs of the royal moralist, which are 
the result of his observation, abound with 
references to a protracted term of exist- 
ence in the present state, as one of the 
natural consequences of a wise deport- 
ment : — 

" My son, forget not my law, 
But let thine heart keep my oommandments : 
For length of days, and long life, and peace, 
Shall they add unto thee. 
Happy is the man that flndeth wisdom ; 
Length of days is in her right hand. 
In her left hand riches and honour. 
She is a tree of life 
To them that lay hold upon her." 

" By me thy days shall be multiplied, 
And the years of thy life shall be increased." 

" The fear of the Lord prolongeth days ; 
But the years of the wicked shall be shortened." 

Even the New Testament, with its more 
pointed spiritual character, and more 
complete unfolding of the glories of im» 
mortality, does not overlook the bearing 
of religion upon the things that are tem- 
poral ; but mentions the *' promise of the 
life that now is," as a component part 
of the *' great gain*' with which it b as- 
sociated. It is evident that the inspired 
men who wrote these statements re- 
garded life as a boon granted to man — a 
boon, the perpetuation of which, under 
existing circumstances, is of no mean 
importance to the individual and society, 
when rightly improved; whatever then 
has a tendency to conserve its term and 
amend its character is worthy of all ac- 
ceptation. The direct tendency of the 
Christian laws and spirit is to answer 
both these ends. Those evil courses are 
abjured bv obedience to the Divine au- 
thority which weaken the vital powers, 
while that calm of mind is experienced 
which assists the lamp of life to burn 
clear and strong. It is not a groundless 
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eoDJ^turo, Vut a rational dcdoetioo, that 
nipposijig the universal reign of religion 
ill • community, for a series of genera- 
tioQSy the issue would he favourable to 
th extended natural life of its members. 
Diiease would remain, accidents occur, 
aod death ensue ; hut in consequence of 
temperance, disease would he mitigated 
in its frequency and violence, and he- 
csuie of regulated tempers and habits 
the design of Providence would be the 
general rule--" the days of our years are 
threescore years and ten.'* T. M. 



KXCUR8I0N TO ELEUSIS, IN GREECE. 

Ceossino the valley of the Cephissus, 
says Mr. Borrer, we mounted the lofty 
hill of i£galeof, from whence looking 
hack the traveller beholds a noble scene : 
Athens and its plain, with ita mountain 
background; the calm expanse of the 
deep blue sea ; and craggy Peloponnessus. 
Lofty cliffs, clothed with myrUe and ar- 
butus, now shut us in on either hand, 
tt, passing on, we entered the beautiful 
"Defile of Daphne." 

A monastery, ruined and very pictu- 
resque, stood upon our left; there are 
also remains of a theatre, with temples 
to AdoIIo and to Venus nigh at hand. 
Lo?ely peeps of the Gulf of Salamis led 
tti to halt at times with exclamations of 
delight at the beautiful character of the 
Bcenery, as at each wind of the defile it 
burst afresh upon our sight. And now 
we arrived at the embouchure of the pass, 
into that sacred plain, on the western 
confines of which, upon a mound, is 
percbed the mo<{em village of Eleusis. 
Leaving upon our right the salt water 
pools, remnants of those channels men- 
tioned by Pausanias, as the ancient bound- 
ftries of the Eleusinian and Attican lands, 
and from the waters of which none but 
the priests might take the fish, sacred 
to Proserpine and Ceres, we passed on 
across the Thriesian, and soon reached 
the Rharium plain, extending around the 
base of the hill upon which the celebrated 
temple of Ceres stood. Upon this plain 
was grown the barley of which those 
cakes were made, which were especially 
intended for offerings to the goddess, be- 
cause there it was, according to the an- 
cients, that seeds were first sown and 
^its increased. Nigh at hand stood 
extensive remains of an aqueduct, and 
fragments of marble were strewed around, 
■ome of them bearing ancient inscriptions. 



We now had reached the foot of that 
hill, once graced with the most sacred of 
all shrines to the honour of Ceres; a 
temple as renowned for its beauty of 
architecture without, as it was venerated 
for those sacred mysteries which took 
place within, of all rites the most solemn 
and mysterious observed in Greece; rites 
which, if di^mlged by the initiated, called 
down upon him the wrath of the gods, 
the hatred of man, a dreadful and de- 
structive curse upon himself and upon hia 
whole house. Pausanias would have di- 
vulged them, but ** he was restrained by 
a vision in a dream." For one thousand 
eight hundred years the ceremonies sur- 
vived, until virtuous Theodosius Magnus, 
in his zeal for the progress of Christianity, 
suppressed them in the fourth century 
after Christ. 

Miserable huts, filled with wretched 
inhabitants, now mark the site of the 
city which possessed that temple, to 
which kings and philosophers alike re- 
sorted, bowing down with reverential 
awe to that mysterious deity, the site of 
whose favoured altar is now so dese- 
crated. A ragged, dirty village, situate 
upon the eastern base and slope of the 
venerated hill, represents Eleusis ; and 
amidst its filth may be found fragments 
of frieze of capitals and columns, cut 
with the chisel of well-skilled sculptors, 
poor remnants of the temple that once 
enshrined the statue of the goddess. 
Clarke seems to have discovered that 
very statue-^and in what a situation- 
engulfed in a dunghill ! This, how- 
ever, seemed intended as a compliment 
to the goddess; for that traveller ob- 
serves, "The inhabitants of this village 
still regarded this statue with a very high 
degree of superstitious veneration." To 
a common observer this might be deemed 
a most ambiguous method of showing 
veneration; but a stronger proof could 
not be given, for so surely did they rely 
on the virtue contained in this prostrate 
image of the goddess, that its very touch 
they thought endued with surprising fer- 
tility the manure heaped about it. Thus 
ousted from her proper temple, they 
raised her one of dung. Dr. Clarke, 
however, tore her from her humble 
shrine, and, amidst the curses of men, 
women, and children, inhabitants of the 
surrounding plain, robbed them of what 
they deemed the cause of the fertility 
around Eleusis. 

Arrived at the summit of the hill 
whereon the temple stood, we sat and 
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gazed across that gulf, upon the hosom 
of whici), above four hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era, three hundred and 
eighty triremes of Greece strove with a 
thousand Persian ships, and smote them. 
There lay the isle of Salamis ; girt with 
the bright waters of its gulf, calm as a 
lake, glistening like a mirror, land-locked 
and beautiful. The proud Persian trem- 
bled on his mountain throne of ivory and 
gold upon ^galeos, as overlooking this 
same spot the echoing shouts of conquest 
rung upon his ear ; and,' as gazing for- 
ward with dismay, he beheld the waters 
of Salamis studded with the wrecks of 
his ambition ; the crippled remnants of 
his once magnificent fleet fl3nng towards 
the wide expanse of the ^gsean sea, 
chased by the iron-beaked galleys of 
Athens and . her allies. The martial 
paean which had roused the echoes of 
Salamis, Troezen, and ^gina was now 
responded to by a chorus of mirth and 
victory, proceeding from the mouths of 
Athenian women and children, trans- 
ported thither for safety. Smoke still 
ascended from the ruins of their beloved 
city, and the rock of the Acropolis was 
dyed with the blood of its defenders ; but 
the Persian had fled for Asia again ; and 
vultures, gorged with food, were on his 
track. 

Mardonius, with the shattered remains 
of those millions, who, surrounded with 
women, eunuchs, and luxurious revelry, 
had entered Greece; was now driven 
back, to pass a rigid winter amidst the 
mountains of Thessaly and Macedonia ! 

Athens had never yielded earth and 
water to the Persian heralds. Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, had demanded it ; but 
though Thebes, iEgina, and many other 
towns, tremblingly submitted to the in- 
sult, Athens and Lacedaemon proudly 
repelled it. 

The sun was now high in the heavens, 
difllising a delightful warmth; it was a 
day, indeed, recalling to our minds those 
delicious hours that now and then we 
have in England in the month of May ; 
cheering days, when the flowers budding 
forth, every breath of air is laden with 
incense, and the birds venture to hail 
with their joyful notes the coming 
spring. 

Crowds of children surrounded us as 
we sat upon the hill of Eleusis, partly, I 
presume, gathered together to satisfy' 
their curiosity bv gazing on us, and 
partly with the hope of sharing some 
oranges and bread we had brought with 



us. One dirty little son of Grreece wa9 
adorned with a skull-cap, composed of 
coins strung together so as to lap one 
over the other in circles round his head, 
whilst a row of small white cowries orna- 
mented the edge. The coins were chiefly 
Turkish, but amongst them were gold 
Venetian pieces and som^ ancient silver 
ones; but a hideous-looking hag, who 
seemed to be his mother, would not allow 
us to examine it very closely, fearing, 
perhaps, the influence of the "evil eye ;** 
and though we ofiered her a considerable 
sum, she seemed to deem it preposterous 
to dream of selling so valuable a charm ; 
for the presence of these coins and cow- 
ries is considered amongst the Grecians, 
as amongst the Egyptians, to counteract 
the . effects 'of the evil eye : one might 
certainly suppose that the abbmihably 
dirty state of the wearers would prove 
quite a sufiicient antidote ; and it is, in- 
deed, with the hope thajt such may prove 
the case, that children are left so gene- 
rally in that filthy state which excites the 
disgust of the traveller. 

The women of Eleusis had an aspect 
of great poverty : a kind of long, loose, 
woollen jacket, braided with black, and 
extremely unbecoming, seemed the fa- 
vourite costume. After remaining an 
hour or two, enjoying one of the most 
lovely views that can be portrayed, even 
in the imagination of those whose lot it 
may have been to behold the sea like a 
bright shining mirror, framed in moun- 
tains, and reflecting the deep azure of a 
southern sky, we again mounted for 
Athens. As we rode on we could but 
admire the beautiful beds of anemone 
carpeting the sward on the roadside; 
pink was the predominating colour, but 
the purple and white with the pink eye 
were also there, flourishing far more 
luxuriantly than ever I beheld them in 
the gardens of England. Again we en- 
tered the defile of Daphne, with its tow- 
ering rocks. High in air a noble eagle 
soared, whilst ravens, perched amongst 
the crags of jEgaleos, croaked hoarsely ; 
neither were the ominous sounds con- 
fined to our right hand, as we might 
have wished : a falcon, however, flying 
from that part of heaven " from whence 
first is diffused all light, heat, motion, 
and life — the east I" dispersed any un- 
pleasant feelings that might have invaded 
our minds by reason of our solemn neigh- 
bours. 
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Windsor Castle, from the Long Walk. 



.ENGLISH HISTORY. 
GEORGE III. 

Through the whole of the political 
struggles during the first twenty years 
of this reign, the unpopularity of the 
king and his ministers was much in- 
creased hy the unfortunate manner in 
which public measures were brought for- 
ward, and public documents worded. 
Thus, at the beginning of 1770, when 
the whole of the British empire was 
in a flame, and the most exaggerated 
language was used in reference to every 
transaoiion, the ministers caused the 
kiog's speech, a^the opening of parlia- 
ment, to begin bJT a reference to a mur- 
rain among the horned cattle, which cer- 
tamly had caused much distress in some 
agricuitil^al districts, but was quite out of 
place when every man fancied that evil 
And destruction were assailing the nation 
on all sides. The anonvmom,^^uthor of 
Junius did not allow such adBPt)ortunity 
for strengthening his mal^^^fit effusions 
^pass; he represented it as a mean eva- 
sion on the part of the king, instead of 
treating it as a puerility of his ministers. 
These feeble proceedings were brought 
forward more strongly by the force with 
which Chatham now denounced the re- 
•ults of measures which he might have 
prevented, and which, in fact, he had 



originally encouraged. For after all, it 
was not so much as to the abstract ques- 
tion of a pecuniary claim upon America 
that the ministry were wrong, but rather 
as to the overbearing, injudicious man- 
ner in which that abstract question had 
been urged, and the obstinacy with which 
it had been persisted in. 

Chatham now rightly said, that the 
discontent of two millions of people 
could only be stayed by removing the 
causes, but he ought in the commence- 
ment to have stayed those causes from 
operating. It was not fair for him and 
his supporters now to come forward, and 
blame proceedings in which they had 
silently participated, or at most had 
feebly resisted, while they had fully 
urged the superiority of the mother 
country over the colonies. It is also to 
be noticed, that Chatham concluded his 
opposition to the address, by attributing 
the universal discontent to the proceed- 
ings against Wilkes, proposing to state 
this to the king. Camden, the lord chan- 
cellor, spoke very strongly to the same 
effect. In another speech Chatham dis- 
avowed any personal partiality for Wilkes, 
but represented that the public rights 
and liberties had been endangered by the 
proceedings against him. However much 
the injudicious pertinacity of the monarch 
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had aggravated evils, there was in the 
above declaration a personal attack upon 
royalty. It is indeed obvious that much of 
the contests of that day originated from 
the struggle of the king to increase his 
preroe^ative, by freeing himself from the 
thraldom in which his predooaa^ors had 
been held by the nobles that surrounded 
them, and the effi)rtB of that party to 
maintain their power. It ia painful to 
be obliged to remember, that although 
the leaders on both sides desired, and m 
many respects endeavoured, to carry out 
whatthe^ conaidfired to be right, yet they 
were mainly influenced by Vie desire for 
power and place. Selfish considerations 
prevailed. The contest was rather who 
should rule, than what should be the 
proceedings of the rulers. The cele- 
brated Charles James Fox first attracted 
notice in the debates of this session. 

The part taken by Camden caused his 
dismissal; this his party foresaw, and 
obliged the ministers to take the seals 
from him. These were unwillingly ac- 
cepted by Yorke, second son of the late 
lord chancellor Hard wick, but he shrunk 
from the ofiice, and awfully rushed by 
his own act into the presence of his 
Maker two days after his appointment. 
No one was willing to take his place; 
the great seal was put into commission, 
lord Mansfield consenting to preside for 
a time in the House of Lords. Granby 
and others resigned, some of them de- 
claring that they thought it needful to 
do so, for the honour of lord Chatham, 
and the quiet of the country. 

The mighty peer made another re- 
markable speech, in which he declared 
that parliamentary reform was necessary, 
attributing the prevalent evils to the cor- 
ruption of the people ; but his plan, so 
far as explained, only proposed what 
would have exclusively strengthened the 
landed interest. At the end of Janu- 
ary, the duke of Grafton resigned, when 
lord North became prime minister; it 
was, in efiect, a continuation of the late 
administration, with a few additional 
names ; thus Chatham and his supporters, 
who thought that all was in their power, 
were left in opposition. Lord North was, 
by some, supposed to be indirectly re- 
lated to the king, while his dislike to 
Chatham was increased by personal con- 
siderations. His quiet temperament ren- 
dered him well able to meet opposition and 
party rancour, and though not a man of 
commanding abilities, he possessed many 
of the qualifications needed by a minis- 



terial leader. Chatham, in continuing 
his opposition, spoke darkly and in strong 
terms of the secret influence of Bute, 
although he was at this time in Italy. 
Grafton did not hesitate to say this was 
the visionary idea of a distempered mind ; 
hut in reply, Chatham made his memo- 
rable assertion, that there was something 
behind the throne, greater than the throne 
itself. The influence of Bute, really, 
had ceased long before this time ; but it 
suited the opposition to prolong Uiis cry, 
and they did so for several years longer. 

On March 14th, 1770, tha lord mayor, 
with the civic authoritiaa» pnesented a 
bitter remonstrance, referring to the evil 
proceedings of the Stuarts, demanding 
the immediata diasolution of parliament, 
with the removed of evil araaers; this 
was brought under the notice of parlia- 
ment, when aa addcess was presented to 
the kingi censuring the remonstrance; 
but the monarch wished for a stronger 
measure. It was well that parliament was 
not inclined to go to the lengths urged on 
either side, for the popular leaders blam- 
ed the opposition as too moderate, while 
the court party complained that the minis- 
terial supporters had not gone far enough. ^ 

During this struggle, a measure of | 
importance was passed — the giving up 
the decision of disputed elections by the 
votes of the whole house, referring them 
to committees of fifteen members. The 
protection claimed by the peers and 
members of the commons for their ser- 
vants, which was continually abused, was 
also given up. An occurrence in March, 
1 770, sounds strangely to us : the Chester 
mail was robbed between London and 
Islington by a single highwayman. He 
proved to be a young man who had just 
begun business, and was detected on en- 
deavouring to pass a lull taken from one 
of the letters. 

Impressed with the necessity for quiet- 
ing America, lord North brought in a 
biUfor repealing all the obnoxious duties, 
excepting that upon tea. ^yrain was it 
urged that the angry feefflpi excited 
would still remain ; North urged that it 
was necessary for maintaining the na- 
tional honour to have this tax, thus 
clinging to the principle in dispute ; the 
bill was passed, though the American 
opposition was becoming every day more 
alarming and decided. Wilkes was stiU 
the cause of parliamentary contests at 
home. Chatham's efibrts in parliament 
were outvoted, but he had support from 
the city ; another address to the throne 
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vas presented on May 23rd, by Beckford, 
complaining of the answer to the former, 
vhen the king stated that his sentiments 
remained unaltered. The lord mayor 
requested permission to add a few words, 
"which being granted, he uttered a few 
sentences, wliich were afterwards wrought 
into a more regular form, and subse- 
quently inscribed on a monument erected 
to his memory in Guildhall. It appears 
that the political clergyman, John Home, 
known as Home Tooke, had prepared 
Beckford for this display, suggesting to 
him the words, or nearly so, in which he 
had answered his king. 

It is hardly needful to say, that this 
bold proceeding caused much consterna- 
tion, and all speeches on such occasions 
in ftiture were prohibited. In the follow- 
ing month Beckford died, after a short 
illness. Among the home proceedings 
at this time, was the prosecution of Wood- 
fall and Almon, two printers of one of the 
letters of Junius, for a libel on the king ; 
they were found guilty, but Woodfall ob- 
tained a new trial on legal grounds. 
Lord Mansfield was loudly condemned 
for his directions to the jurors on these 
trials. He endeavoured to lay down that 
they had nothing to do with the inten- 
tion of the writer, or whether it was 
truth or fklsehood, but only to decide as 
to the fact of publication. They brought 
a verdict of guilty of printing and pub- 
lishing only, which was, in fact, reiusing 
to find that it was a libel, and therefore 
was an acquittal. 

The proceedings in America showed 
the folly of resolving on coercive mea- 
sures, without a power there adequate to 
enforce them. Lives were lost in the quar- 
rels between the military and the popu- 
lace of Boston ; the former were then with- 
drawn from the town, which strengthen- 
ed the opposition. It was now evident 
that much higher objects than the repeal 
of the duty on tea were sought, and that 
the leading characters were determined 
on more^mportant proceedings. The 
objects tbl government sought to enforce 
were really of no moment to Britain ; 
while a separation from the mother 
country would cause a much greater 
national loss by the interruption of the 
trade with the colonies, which in 177 1 was 
nearly double the amount in 1768. 

A dispute with Spain relative to a 
settlement on the Falkland Islands, had 
nearly led to a war with that power. 
A fleet was to be manned as usual by im- 
prewing seamen. The civic authorities 



refused to authorise this within their 
jurisdiction, till Chatham denounced their 
resistance ; his word was the rule of their 
actions. He was weakened by the deaths 
of Granby and George Grenville at this 
period. The year ended with an order 
to the English ministers at Madrid to 
return home. This brought matters to a 
crisis. The king of France advised the 
Spanish monarch to avoid hostilities, 
and that court complied with the British 
demands. The English settlement was 
reinstated in the Falkland Islands; but 
in a few years, either from a tacit agree- 
ment witn Spain, or from not understand- 
ing its value, that colony was deserted : 
it is now resettled. In July, 1770, a vast 
quantity of stores was burned by a fire at 
Portsmouth dockyard, the act oi an incen- 
diary. 

One event of this year must' not be 
passed unnoticed. It waa the death of 
George Whitefield in America ; he was in 
the midst of his career of usefulnesa when 
called to bis reward. But the concerns 
of eternity had long been his sole object, 
as he had stated twenty years previously 
in a letter to a friend, " t trust I caorsay 
that with simplicity and godly ajiicerity 
I desire to have my conversation in the 
world ; and I hope it is my daily study 
to keep a conscience voijl .of ofience 
towards God, and towards man. Whilst 
this is the case, we need not fear what 
men or devils can say or do unto us. 
They can only speak all manner of evil 
against us falsely, and that our Lord has 
taught us to expect. They can only 
kill the body ; blessed be God the soul is 
out of their reach. I am content to 
wait till the day of judgment for the 
clearing up of my character; and after 
I am dead, I desire no other epitaph than 
this, "Here lies G. W. : what sort of a 
man he was the great day will discover." 
To this extract may be added the de- 
scription of him by Cowper. 

" Leuconomus, (beneath weU-sounding Greek 
I slur a name a poet must not speak) 
Stood pilloried on in&my's high stage, 
And bore the pelting scorn of half an age. 
— He loved the world that hated him; the tear 
That dropp'd npon his Bible was sincere ; 
Assail'd by scandal and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was a blameless life. 
And he that forged, and he that threw the dart, 
Had each a brother's interest in his heart. 
He follow'd Paul, his zeal a kindred flame, 
His apostolic charity the same. 
Blush, calumny, and write upon his tomb. 
If honest eulogy can spare thee room. 
Thy deep repentance of thy thousand lies, 
Which, aim d at him, have pierced the offended 

skies, 
And say, 'Blot out my 8in« confess'd, deplored, 
Against thine image in thy saint, O Lord.' " 

o2 
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Early in 1771 attempts were made 
to give fuller reports of the debates 
in parliament ; but these were resisted 
by the members. The city functiona- 
ries, among whom was Wilkes, lately 
chosen an alderman, opposed the autho- 
rity of the House of Commons, releasing 
some of the printers who had been called 
to account. The house committed to the 
Tower the lord mayor, Crosby, and 
alderman Oliver, for a breach of privi- 
lege, but allowed Wilkes to set their 
authority at defiance. This led, as in 
other similar cases, to a display of popu- 
lar feeling in favour «f those under the 
censure of the house, kept up till they 
were released by the usual prorogation : 
the end was, that the debates were allow- 
ed to be published, although for a long 
time very imperfectly. Other subjects 
also agitated the national assembly. 
Chatham urged a dissolution, and even 
spoke in favour of parliaments continu- 
ing only for three years. Sawbridge 
made a motion to that effect, which he 
repeated every year, when it was regu- 
larly negatived. The earl of Halifax 
died in June, upon which the duke of 
Grafton came again into office : he was 
attacked by Junius, who endeavoured 
to connect the appointment with the earl 
of Bute. 

London was agitated by political squab- 
bles in its corporation, during which Wilkes 
was elected sheriff; but a quarrel ensued, 
in which Home (afterwards known as 
Home Tooke) had a desperate contro- 
versy with Junius — the former had the 
advantage ; he was fully equal to Junius 
in the use of his weapon, the pen, and 
the cause he supported was better than 
that of the anonymous vituperator. 
These quarrels produced a thorough ex- 
posure of the frauds, profligacy, and 
meanness of Wilkes, while they exhibited 
his unsuccessful intrigues to obtain a 
pension, and the disappointments which 
caused him to set up as a patriot. This 
certainly weakened the opposition ; but 
the public estimate of morality was so low, 
and the adroitness of Wilkes was such, 
that his popularity did not suffer from 
the disclosures. 

On February 8th, 1772, died the prin- 
cess dowager of Wales. Her youngest 
daughter, the queen of Denmark, had 
been shortly before dethroned, and con- 
fined on the charge of criminal inter- 
course with a courtier. She had been 
imprudent, but always denied the allega- 
tions of her enemies. Political matters 



evidently had a large share in the pro- 
ceedings against her. She was divorced 
and conveyed to Zell, where she died 
about three years afterwards. 

This year was also marked by a revo- 
lution in Sweden, and by the first parti- 
tion of Poland, when about 4000 square 
miles, nearly a third of the best portion 
of that kingdom, was divided between 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia. The former 
power also this year obtained large ad- 
vantages over the Turks, with the ces- 
sion of considerable territories. These 
foreign proceedings were allowed to pass 
unnoticed ; but at the commencement of 
the session in 1772 the attention of 
parliament was drawn to the rap^^ 
increase of the power of Russia. The 
most important home measure was a 
petition from a number of the clergy 
and others, that signature to the thirty- 
nine articles might be no longer required 
from the clergy and graduates of the 
universities. This had originated witli 
parties holding Socinian views, though 
some of other denominations were quite 
willing to avail themselves of such a mea- 
sure. The petition was rejected by 217 
against 71. Without at all entering into 
the question of the lawfulness or expe- 
diency of imposing subscriptions, it may 
be here stated, that this petition avowedly 
emanated from the increasing indifierence 
to the doctrines of the reformation, and 
that this relief was sought, not because 
toleration was denied, as when the puritans 
and others groaned under the persecu- 
tions of the Stuarts, but from an increas- 
ing dislike to the scriptural doctrines for 
which the puritans, as the successors of 
the reformers, had contended. This state 
of things was strongly shown by the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
directed by the leading churchmen of 
that day, discontinuing to repruit the 
thirty-nine articles in their Books of 
Common Prayer ; while no one thought, 
either as a matter of trade, or from 
higher motives, of printing and circulat- 
ing the spirit-stirring and soul-sustain- 
ing statements of the way of salvation 
through a crucified Saviour, as set forth 
by the Bradfords, the Ridleys, and others 
of the worthies of the Reformation. It 
was not concealed that the proceeding 
just mentioned emanated from the in- 
crease of Arian views, tenets subversive 
of the atonement, openly refusing the 
only way of salvation for ruined and sinful 
man. In connexion with this state of 
feeling on religious subjects, may be 
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noticed the expulsion of six scholars 
from the university of Oxford in 1768, 
who were acknowledged to be pious and 
correct characters, the only ground of 
accusation against them being that they 
used to meet, pray, expound the Scrip- 
tares, and sing hymns, in a private house. 
One of the heads of the university de- 
fended them, and very properly said that 
as these gentlemen were expelled for 
having too much religion, it might be 
proper to inquire respecting others who 
had too little ; but on a charge for blas- 
phemy being proved against another 
scholar, he was excused upon his begging 
pardon, and alleging that he was drunk 
at the time! 

A sermon had been preached as usual 
before the House of Commons on Jan. 
30th, attended only by four or five mem- 
bers. It strongly opposed the principles 
of the revolution in 1688, but thanks 
were passed to Dr. No well, the preacher, 
as a matter of course. When the sermon 
was printed its contents attracted notice, 
the thanks were expunged, and many 
severe remarks were expressed against 
the Stuarts and their proceedin&^s, an at- 
tempt being unsuccessfully made to get 
rid of the observance of the 30th of 
January. 

Another important measure was theRoyal 
Marriage Act. The dukes of Cumberland 
and Gloucester, brothers of the king, had 
married ladies who were British subjects. 
This was a point on which the king was 
most bigoted, considering any such union 
a degradation of his family. The brothers 
were forbidden to appear at court, and 
an act brought in, prohibiting any of the 
royal family, under twenty- five years of 
age, from marrying, unless with the con- 
sent of the king. Above that age they 
might marry, though the king refused, 
if after a year's public notice neither of 
the houses of parliament presented an 
address against the union. The measure 
was strongly resisted, but was eventually 
carried. It certainly was an unwise, im- 
moral, and oppressive regulation. In its 
results it had nearly caused the extinction 
of the family of George iii., numerous as 
it once was. At the end of this session. 
Fox quitted office, but the power of North 
appeared to be firmly established. 

The discontents in America continued 
to increase, while a more determinate 
resistance to the principles contended for 
hy the mother country was gradually or- 
ganizing. Various tumultuary proceed- 
ings had taken place. Tlie most promi- 



nent was the burning a small vessel of 
war which had run on shore off Rhode 
island. The commander had been active 
against smuggling. 

The state of Ireland during the first 
twelve years of this reign was far from 
peaceful. The. earl of Halifax, the first 
lord- lieutenant of the period, sought to 
discourage party proceedings, and those 
of the dominant political party. But his 
measures were not acceptable to the lead- 
ers, who profited by the barbarous state of 
things then prevalent in that island. The 
turbulent populace were encouraged to 
enter into illegal associations, under the 
name of Whiteboys and other appella- 
tions, whose practice was to prevent 
all improvements, by maiming or even 
taking the lives of all they marked for 
vengeance. Of course there were some 
really oppressive . proceedings against 
which they contended ; such as the ex- 
tent to which the lower classes of agri- 
culturists were ground down by sub- 
letting their holdings through several 
middle-men. These party disputes caused 
many to leave Ireland for America, 
thus adding to the colonists those who 
were justly displeased with the British 
government for not protecting them from 
acts of violence, as well as those who fled 
to avoid punishment for the acts of vio- 
lence they had committed, and were 
ready to join in similar proceeding?. 
Matters thus continued for some years, 
the government being left to lords justices, 
till, in 1767, lord Townsend was sent over 
as a lord-lieutenant. He possessed popu- 
larity; to increase this it was resolved 
to make some concessions, the leaders of 
the popular party adroitly contriving to- 
obtain a law, fixing the duration of the 
Irish parliament to eight years instead of 
for the life of the monarch. This being 
followed by the election of a new parlia- 
ment, efforts to establish its independence 
soon began, but for a time they were 
repressed by the influence and patronage 
at the command of the ruling party. 

In pausing at the end of the first 
twelve years of the long and eventfiil 
reign of George in. the reader should 
recall to mind, that the matters noticed 
are not to be considered only in reference 
to that period, or as developments of 
what had preceded them. They are 
rather to be marked as containing the 
germs, and manifesting the first indica- 
tions of others that followed ; the mo- 
mentous events whereby society has been 
shaken to its foundations, and which, it 
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may be believed, will continue to rock, 
till ever^ superstructure erected contrary 
to the will and word of God is precipi- 
tated in ruins. Nor let the Christian be 
saddened at the details that are about 
to follow. He will see subjects resisting 
powers ordained over them, and rulers 
forgetting that they were sent of God 
" for the jpunishment of evil-doers, and 
for the praise of them that do well;" he 
will see men differing as to their Christian 
duties, some, by submission to what was 
required by error and bigotry, willing to 
rivet the bonds of their fellow-men, even 
to enslave the mind as well as the body ; 
others, forgetful of the apostolic injunc- 
tion, that though free, they were not to 
use their liberty for a cloak of that which 
is evil. Amidst all these conflicting 
scenes, let the follower of Christ pray 
that wisdom may be given him from 
above, rightly to discern the duties to 
himself and others which he is called to 
discharge. With earnest prayer for Divine 
grace, and the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
let him seek to carry on his Master's 
work, whatever he may be required to 
perform; then, whether he may be la- 
bouring at one occupation or another, and 
though at times apparently in opposition 
to many he believes to be fellow-labourers, 
or even counteracting his own previous 
efforts, still, all shall be made to work 
together for good to himself and to others. 



MRS. FRY. 

The recent death of this excellent and 
devoted lady gives a fresh interest to the 
following admirable* sketch from the pen 
of Mrs. Sigourney : — 

UE8. F&Y AT K£V6AT£ PRISON. 

The harsh key grated in its ward, 

The massy bolts undrew, 
And watchful men of aspect stem, 

Gave us admittance tiurough— 
Admittance where so many pine 

The fiar release to gain, 
Where desperate hands have madly striven 

To wrest the bars in vain. 

What untold depths of human woe 

Have roU'd their floods along, 
Since first these rugged walls were heaved 

From their foundations strong ! 
Guilt, with its seared and blacken'd breast, 

Fierce Hate, with sullen glare, 
And Justice, smiting unto death. 

And desolate Despair. 

Here Crime hath spread a loathsome snare 

For souls of lighter stain. 
And Shame hath cower'd, aad Anguish drain'd 

The darkest dregs of pain. 
And Punishment its doom hath dealt 

Relentless as the grave, 
And spum'd the sinful fellow-worm, 

Whom Jesus died to save. 



Yea, here they are, the fallen so low, 

Who bear our weaker form, 
Wliose rude and haggard features tell 

Of passion's wrecking storm; 
And still, on ring or trinket gay, 

Are bent their eager eyes, 
As though by habitude constrain'd 

To seize the unlawful prize. 

Yet be not strict their faults to mark, 

Nor hasty to condemn, 
O thou, whose erring human heart 

May not have swerved like them ; 
But with the tear-drop on thy cheek 

Adore that guardian Power 
Who held thee on the slippery steep 

Amid the trial-hour. 

Who entereth to this dreary cell ? 

Who dares the hardened throng, 
With fearless step and brow serene. 

In simple goodness strong ? 
She hath a Bible in her hand. 

And on her lips the spell 
Of loving and melodious speech. 

Those lion>heartB to quell. 

She readeth from that holy book, 

And in its spirit meek 
Doth worn them as those straying ones 

Whom Christ vouchsafes to seek ; 
She kneeleth down and asketh Him 

Who deign'dthe lost to find. 
Back to his blessed fold to lead 

These impotent and blind. 

Then gently, as the mother lures 

Her child from folly's way. 
Good counsel eloquent she gives. 

To guide a future day ; 
When in the convict-ship they sail, 

And sore temptation tries. 
Or when an exile's lot they bear 

'Neath Australasian skies. 

For soon the dangerous deep they dare :— 

This is the parting hour; 
Andlol their burning eyeballs pour 

A strange and plenteous showei;; 
And oh, may watching angels scan. 

Beneath that troubled tide. 
Some pearl of penitence to glo^, 

Where ransom'd souls abide. 

Oh, beautiful! though not with youth. 

Bright locks of sunny rfty. 
Or changeful charms that years may blot, 

And sickness melt away; 
But with sweet lowliness of soul, 

The love that never dies. 
The purity and truth that hold 

Communion ytith the skies. 

Oh, beautiful! yet not with gauds. 

That strike the worldling's eye, 
But in the self-denying toils 

Of heaven-born charity. 
Press onward, till thou find thy home 

In realms of perfect peace. 
Where, in the plaudit of thy Lord, 

All earthly cares shall cease. 

Friday, March 5, 1841. 

Bolts and bars, and the creaking of 
sullen hinges, and the clang of massy 
doors, and the meagre aspect of narrow, 
grated windows, how repulsive ! how the 
veins chill at passing these dreary thresh- 
holds ! and yet what mifi;hty pains have 
we taken to arrive at this prison-house, 
^d to gain c^dmittance to its precincts | 
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Ridii^ through one of the most terribly 
dense London fogs, swallowing its me- 
phitic atmosphere, saturated with coal in 
gickening mouthfuls, to our present an- 
noyance as well as future peril, plunging 
into black, glutinous mire, ana all for 
what? To be let in where multitudes 
are longing to be let out — where, for so 
many years, such masses of human crime 
and misery have tossed, and fermented, 
and been cast ibrth to banishment and to 
death. 

Well, here we are, indeed, at Newgate, 
seated in the midst of a throng of female 
conyicts. How rude and hardened is 
the aspect of many of them I m^at savaee 
and hateful fiances do they bend on the 
unfalleu. Ah ! here are young faces, 
with curious searching eyes, taking note 
of every ornament of dress ; others turned 
away with a mixture of shame; others 
expressing only stupid indifference. Oh, 
children! had ye no mothers to warn 
you of this ? 

I am told that in some cases, their 
mistresses, for the theft of a slight article 
of dress, have given them up to such 
ienominy. It was painful to look upon 
the sin and sorrow thus exhibited by mv 
own sex. " Who maketh thee to differ ?^' 
was never before so forcibly impressed, 
or with such a humbling consciousness of 
innate infirmity. 

The brief pause was broken by the en- 
trance of a La^y of commanding height, 
and of plain garb and countenance. 
Every eye was nxed on her, and the dig- 
nity of her calm benevolence seemed to 
he felt by all. There was about her the 

Sttietude of a soul conversant with high 
Qties, and not to be satisfied with so 
poor an aliment as the applause of man. 

This was Mrs. Fry. With a peculiar 
melody of voice, and that slow intonation 
which usually distinguishes the sect to 
which she belongs, she read from the 
Bible, and after a few simple remarks 
and touching admonitions, knelt in prayer. 
But neither in her comments nor in the 
solemn exercise of devotion was there a 
single allusion which could harrow up 
the feelings of the unfortunate beings who 
surrounded her. Over the past a veil 
was drawn. It was to the future that 
she urged them to look, with " newness 
of life." She came with all gentleness of 
ipeech, as to the "lost sheep of the. house 
of Israel." Like a mother to her erring 
children, she spoke of the infinite com- 
passion of the Redeemer — of the joy that 
there was among angels over one sinner 



that repenteth. Those who despairinc; 
had said, '*No man careth for mv soul, ' 
laid aside the defiance of guilt, and 
seemed ready to become as little children. 
More than usual feeling was pressed 
into this interview. It was a parting 
scene. The class of convicts whom she 
now addressed were the next week to be 
transported to Botany Bay. With increas- 
ing earnestness she recapitulated the in- 
sttuctions given during their previous in- 
tercourse, which must now never more be 
renewed. She exhorted them to an ex- 
emplary deportment during the long 
voyage that was before them; to con- 
vince all with whom they should in future 
associate that their teaching had not 
been in vain ; to bear with patience the 
evils, and discharge with fidelity their 
duties, in a foreign land : fortifying their 
good resolutions by every hope drawn 
from this life and the next Surely the 
spirit of that Master was with her, who 
wrote with his finger upon the ground, 
effacing the accuser's threat, and sparing 
to condemn the sinful soul, abashed at 
its own guilt. Nor were her appeals in 
vain. Sobs and moans, on every side, 
attested that hardened natures were be- 
coming as wax before the flame. The 
stony-hearted and the fiery- eyed seemed 
ready to change, like Niobe, into a foun- 
tain of tears. A stronger contrast could 
scarcely be imagined, than the appear- 
ance of the audience at her entrance and 
her departure. May the hallowed counsels 
of their benefactress go with them over 
the far waters, and be to them, in the 
land of their banishment, as a voice 
turning many to righteousness. 

After our departure from this scene, 
and during a drive in her own carriage, 
Mrs. Fry inquired of me much respect- 
ing American prisons, and expressed 
great interest in the results of those sys- 
tems of discipline among us, which have 
in view the reformation of the offender. 
A young lady, who seemed to be an ac- 
tive assistant in her plan of benevolence, 
S resented me at Newgate with a book 
etailing the progress of these efforts in 
behalf of female prisoners. It seems that 
the first visit of Mrs. Fry to Newfi^ate 
was in 1813, and that she then found, in 
an area of less than two hundred square 
yards, three hundred incarcerated females. 
Such were their ferocious manners and 
abandoned conduct, that it was not 
thought safe to go in among them. The 
governor, perceiving that she had deter- 
mined to venture, deemed it expedient 
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to request that she would leave her watch 
behind her, acknowledging that even his 
presence might he insuflScient to prevent 
its being violently torn from her. Almost 
every discouragement seemed to oppose 
the outset of the benevolent effort of Mrs. 
Fry. It was felt necessary to have a 
guard of soldiers in the prison to prevent 
outrage : order and discipline were utterly 
set at defiance. But her presence, and 
the kind interest she manifested in them, 
niade a deep impression. At her second 
visit, she was, by her own desire, ad- 
mitted into the wards, unaccompanied 
by any turnkey. Sh6 then proposed to 
them a school for the children and 
younger prisoners. This was accepted, 
even by the most hardened, with grati- 
tude and tears of joy. A separate cell 
was procured, and the school prosperously 
established. Soon the older prisoners 
came with entreaties to be taught and 
employed. A matron was obtained to 
remain day and night in the prison, and 
the ordinary, governor, and sheriffs, 
though they had no confidence in the 
success of the experiment, manifested 
every favourable disposition towards it, 
and lent it all the aid in their power. 
At the next meeting the comforts to be 
derived from industry ahd sobriety were 
dwelt upon ; the pleasure and profit of 
doing right and obtaining knowledge; 
and the happiness of a life devoted to 
virtue and piety. The prisoners were 
assured that no regulation would be estab- 
lished among them without their entire 
concurrence, and that neither Mrs. Fry, 
nor the ladies with whom she consulted, 
and who formed a committee, assumed 
any authority over them, except by their 
own consent. Some rules were then 
proposed, and it was gratifying to see 
every hand held up in unqualified ap- 
proval. A chapter in the Bible was read 
to them, and after a period of silent 
meditation, the monitors, who had been 
appointed, withdrew with their respective 
classes to the cells, in the most orderly 
manner. 

The first steps towards taming the 
lion had succeeded beyond all expecta- 
tion. Guilt had listened, and admitted 
the superiority of virtue, and been con- 
vinced that it was itself an object neither 
of indifference nor of hatred. It had 
seen those who were "rich and increased 
in goods," condescending to ** light a 
candle, and sweep the house, and seek 
diligently for the piece that was lost." 
It wondered, and was subdued. 



A great change in the habits of the 
prisoners was obvious to all who ap- 
proached them. It had been the practice 
of those who were sentenced to trans- 
portation, on the night before their de- 
parture, to pull down and break every- 
thing within their reach — to destroy their 
seats and fire-places, and go off shouting 
with the most shameless effrontery. Now, 
to the surprise of the oldest turnkeys, 
and other officers and inmates of the 
prison, no noise was heard, no injury 
done, not a window broken. The de- 
parting ones took an affectionate leave of 
their companions, expressed ^atitude to 
their benefactress and her coadjutors, and 
entered the conveyances that had been 
provided for them in the most quiet and 
orderly manner. 

Mrs. Fry and the benevolent ladies 
associated with her visit the convict- 
ships while they remain in the river, 
and kindly present them with such arti- 
cles as may conduce to their comfort, 
giving to each one a bag for holding 
her clothes, another for her work, ano- 
ther containing a small supply of haber- 
dashery, materials for knitting and for 
patchwork, combs, scissors, and thim- 
bles, spectacles to such as need them, 
useful books, religious tracts, and a copy 
of the New Testament, with the Psalms 
appended. Rules for their observance 
during the voyage are read to them, and 
while they are assembled to receive their 
gifts, kind words of admonition are ad- 
dressed to them, mingled with passages 
from the Scriptures. Compressed in the 
narrow space which for four or five 
months is to be their home, and about 
to become exiles from their native land, 
they often pour forth the most fervent 
feeling to those who sought them out in 
their low estate, and followed them to the 
last moment with offices of mercy, in the 
name of a common Saviour. 

Most gratifying was it to the persever- 
ing originator of this effort, to find that 
its good results were not confined to the 
walls of the prison. Superintendents and 
physicians, on board the convict-ships, 
gave testimony to the marked improve- 
ment in the behaviour of the women from 
Newgate. On their arrival at the place 
of their destination, the lady of the 
governor, who had several of them in 
her family as servants, asserts that " their 
conduct was so uniformly correct as to 
merit her approbation :" a circumstance 
so uncommon, that she felt it her duty to 
acquaint Afrs. fry with the happy change. 
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One who had been four years in the 
penal colony at New South Wales, writes : 
*' It was inside of the walls of Newgate 
that the rays of Divine truth shone intb 
my dark mind, and may the Holy Spirit 
shine more and more into my under- 
standing, that I may he enabled so to 
walk as one whose heart is set to seek a 
city whose builder and maker i^ God. I 
hope the world will see that your labour 
in Newgate has not been in vain in the 
Lord." 

Another, who had occasionally been 
employed as a teacher among her fellow- 
prisoners, writes to Mrs. Fry : ** I sincerely 
wish to forsake evil and to do good. God 
is merciful to those who seek him by peni- 
tence and prayer. It is my determina- 
tion, with his assistance, to begin a new 
life." Afterwards, in her last sickness, 
she said she was cheered by the " hope 
of living happily in a better world," and 
that her sorrowful imprisonment had 
proved a real blessing. 

Another liberated prisoner encloses to 
Mrs. Fry two pounds, saved from her 
wages as a servant, which she begs her 
to accept, and " add to the subscription 
for defraying the expenses of her most 
benevolent exertions for the reform and 
instruction of those unhappy persons, 
confined within that dreary receptacle of 
woe, the walls of Newgate." 

What was commenced so prosperously 
at Newgate has been extended toother 
prisons in Great Britain, and with some 
degree of the same success. Many have 
been taught both to read and to work 
neatly; and thus, after their liberation, 
have found themselves better qualified to 
earn an honest livelihood. Some have 
been received as servants, and main- 
tained an exemplary conduct for years, 
and even remained with their employers 
as long as they lived. 

Of others it was said, that their dutiful 
and industrious course had been a com- 
fort to parents and friends ; and others 
had died in the faith of the gospel, giving 
God thanks for the instruction of those 
who had sought them out in their wretch- 
edness, not being ashamed of their bonds. 
Some, of course, have exhibited no marks 
of repentance; but that any are reclaimed, 
calls for fervent gratitude. Not only in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, but in 
different parts of the continent, spe- 
cially in Russia, Prussia, and Switzer- 
land, a spirit of inquiry and exertion has 
been aroused by the successful experi- 
ment at Newgate, | 



Mrs. Fry, in the spirit of her benevo- 
lence, has visited Paris, and been grati- 
fied to find many ladies there disposed 
to adopt her views, and inquire into the 
condition of the prisoners. Though the 
pioneer in this enterprise of charity, she 
speaks of herself as only the organ of 
others — the instrument of societies or 
committees; being in reality a disciple 
of that disclaiming humility, which, 
when there is good to be done, worketh 
mightily, but when praise is awarded, 
hideth itself. 



OUR RAILROADS. 

The three great obstacles to be over- 
come in the rapid motion of vehicles 
from place to place, are — ^terrestrial at- 
traction, the resistance offered by the 
atmosphere, and friction. The first two 
of these diflSculties are not to be sur- 
mounted ; and therefore the modifica- 
tion, and, if possible, the removal of the 
latter, being a most desirable object, has 
engaged the attention of the engineer. 

As the result of one effort to gain this 
important result, tramways were intro- 
duced. The origin of the term is doubt- 
ful, but it was probably derived from the 
name of the person who introduced them, 
Mr. Outram. They appear to have been 
first denominated Outram rails; but 
from the great antipathy of the English 
people to the use of two syllables when 
one will do, they were called tram* 
rails. By the means thus adopted, con- 
tinuous lines of smooth pavement for the 
passage of the wheels of conveyances 
were introduced and laid down. 

Roger North describing a visit which 
his brother. Lord Guilford, made to New^ 
castle, says, that among the curiosities 
which he saw in these parts were what 
were called "way-leaves:" — "When 
men have pieces of ground between the 
colliery and the river, they sell leave to 
Mead' over their ground, and so dear 
that the owner of a rood of ground will 
expect 20/. per annum for this leave. 
The manner of the carriage is by laying 
rails of timber from the colliery down to 
the river exactly straight and parallel, 
and bulky carts are made with four row- 
lets fitting these wheels, whereby the 
carriage is so easy, that one horse will 
draw down three, four, or ^ve chal- 
drons of coals, and is an immense benefit 
to the coal-merchants." The practice 
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referred to appears to have occurred 
about the year 1676. 

It is not more than a hundred years 
smce the iron ore from the Staffordshire 
mines was carried hy trains of pack- 
horses from the pits to he smelted. 
What an immense advantage, then, must 
wooden rails have been ! But other im- 
provements followed; for after the coal 
had been brought to the surface, and the 
iron been prepared, it was found neces- 
sary to convev it by shipping to distant 
places, and for this purpose railways 
were formed. 

About the middle of the last century, 
as the mines in different parts of the 
north of England were established, rail- 
ways came more southward, and were 
used in the working of quarries and lime- 
kilns, besides all the heavier carriage for 
which they were found advantageous. At 
Colebrook Dale, in Shropshire, iron plates 
were for the first time employed about 
1760, nailed on the wooden rails, which 
diminished the friction at the same time 
that their durability was greatly in- 
creHsed ; and, subsequently, rails oi solid 
iron were generally adopted, as new 
lines were begun and old ones became 
impaired. In the vicinity of Derby a 
railway was constructed five miles long, 
from the collieries to the town ; another, 
the Park-forest Railway, six miles long, 
was also made ; and a third near Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, in Leicestershire, which 
was double for four and single for eight 
miles. Towards the commencement of 
the present century railways had made 
their way into all coal and mining dis- 
tricts, and they increased in number to 
such an extent, that in the year 1811 
there were in South Wales not less than 
150 miles of railway, of which the 
Merthyr Tydvil Company possessed 
thirty. 

The principle. of the railroad at length 
appeared to he more fully developed in 
the mind of Dr. James Anderson, who 
had for some years paid much attention 
to mechanical, statistical, and agricul- 
tural subjects. In the periodical num- 
ber of his " Recreations of Agriculture," 
published in 1800, he proposed a general 
adoption throughout the kmgdom of lines 
of railway to be carried alone the sides 
of the existing turnpike roads ; and he / 
contemplated their employment for 
heavy goods and merchandise, to effect 
a great saving of horse-labour. Great 
speed, he thought, might also be obtained 
for post-chaises and fast-going vehicles. 



The plan, with its ample details, did not, 
however, attract mucn attention at the 
time, but two years afterwards Mr. 
Edgeworth published a similar scheme^- 
au amplification of that of his prede* 
cesser. 

Forty-four years have now elapsed 
since the first public railway in Great 
Britain— <he Wandsworth and Croydon, 
received the sanction of the legislature. 
The draught of a horse, on a good road, 
is on the average ahout fifteen hundred 
weight. Particularly strong ones will 
draw two thousand weight in ordinary 
circumstances. The speed and power 
of draught is, however, greatly accele- 
rated by the employment of tram-ways, 
as the following incident will show :— As 
soon as the Surrey iron railway was com- 
pleted and opened for the carriage of 
goods from Wandsworth to Merstham, 
it was said that a common horse could 
draw thirty-six tons for six miles along 
the road ; and that he should draw his 
weight from a dead pull, as well as turn 
it round the occasional windings of the 
road. A number of gentlemen assembled 
near Merstham to witness this extraor- 
dinary experiment. Twelve wagons, 
loaded with stones, each wagon weigh- 
ing about three tons, were chained to- 
f ether, and a horse belonging to Mr. 
[arwood yoked to the team. He started 
from near the Fox public-house, and 
drew the immense chain of wagons with 
apparent ease, to near the turnpike at 
Croydon, a distance of six miles, in one 
hour and forty-six minutes, which is 
nearly at the rate of four miles an hour. 
In the course of the undertaking he was 
stopped four times, to show that it was 
not by the impetus of the descent the 
power was acquired. After each stop- 
page, a chain of four wagons was added 
to the cavalcade, with which the same 
horse again set off with undiminished 
power. And still farther to show the 
effect of the railway in facilitating mo- 
tion, the attending workmen, to the num- 
ber of about fifty, were directed to mount 
the wagons; still the horse proceeded 
without the least distress. After the 
trial, the waeons were taken to the 
weighing machine, when it was found 
that the whole weight was little short 
of fifty-five tons and a-half ! 

At the close of 1826, when the Man- 
chester and Liverpool bill was passed, 
the whole number of railroad acts 
amounted to thirty-five; in 1838, it had 
increased to 142, The capital of these 
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railways, with the sums which the pro- 
prietors were authorized to borrow, can- 
not be taken at less than sixty millions 
sterling. 

For a long time, the most bitter pre- 
judice was exercised against all such 
'' useless innovations" as railways. The 
publicj generally, regarded them as in- 
troducing most dangerous machines; 
nearly aQ, indeed, except the engineer 
and the capitalist, evinced their deter- 
mioed hostility towards the idea of a 
railway. A rumour that one was to be 
made in any particular direction was 
sufficient to rouse the people, and ad- 
verse petitions were immediately sent 
off to parliament. So lately as when the 
Great Western line bill was passed, the 
proprietors were compelled to relinquish 
aoy attempt to make a branch to Oxford, 
or a station at Slough ; and when some 
trains stopped there merely to set down 
passengers, they were attacked by pro- 
ceedings in Chancery, and interdicted 
from making even a pause, where there 
is DOW the finest and one of the best 
frequented stations in the kingdom, ho- 
noured by the habitual use of the sove- 
Rign, and the nobility and gentry of 
the land. Oxford, too, has gladly ac- 
cepted the branch it formerly repudiated. 
The plan adopted by the railway com- 
panies when opposition appeared, was 
to buy it off, 80 that when some people 
found they could get money by raising 
objections to the obtaining of the act of 
parliament, they did so merely for the 
sake of pecuniary profit, as they con- 
tinue to do to the present day. Many 
sums, however, are properly and ho- 
nestly required, for it certainly does not 
improve the park of a gentleman to have 
a smoking train of carriages and work- 
iug men constantly invading it. Such 
8umsa85,000/., 6,000Z., 10,000/., 30,000/., 
^|000/., and even the monstrous sum of 
120,000/. have been given ostensibly for 
•trips of land, but really to avert oppo- 
tition. The expenses connected with 
the Great Western and the London and 
Birmingham bills amounted, respectively, 
to 88,710/. and 72,868/., exclusive alto- 
gether of the costs incurred by the dif- 
ferent parties who opposed these lines in 
parliament. 

At length, all preliminary operations 
being ended, the ground is prepared. 
This is by cutting, embanking, or tun- 
nelling, where it is necessary to make 
any alteration in its surface. Where the 
ground is too elevated, it is essential to 



cut away a part; and where it is not 
sufficiently high, it is necessary to em- 
bank it. The soil used in embanking is 
obtained from the superfluous material 
left when cuttings or tunnels are made ; 
and if this is not sufficient it is sometimes 
desirable to make side-cutting, as it is 
called, or in other words to make an ex- 
cavation as near the line as possible. In 
both cuttings and embankings great care 
is necessary to prevent slips. Gravel is 
more inclined to do this than stiff clay 
or chalk, and therefore greater precau- 
tions are necessary. Tunnelling is only 
necessary where it is found expensive 
and inconvenient to remove the impeding 
soil by cutting. The most remarkable 
is one that pierces through Box-hill, be- 
tween Chippenham and Bath, part of 
which is four hundred feet above the level 
of the line. It is 9,680 feet long, 39 
feet high, and 35 to the outside of the 
brick-work. The shafts for making and 
ventilating it are thirteen in number,, 
and vary in depth from 80 to 306 feet. 
The excavation amounted to 414,000 
cubic yards, and the brick-work and 
masonry to more than 54,000 cubic 
yards. The number of bricks used was 
30,000,000 ; a ton of gunpowder and a 
ton of candles were consumed every week 
for two years and a-half, and 1 100 men 
and 250 horses were kept constantly em- 
ployed. For a considerable distance, 
the tunnel passed through freestone rock, 
from the fissures of which, at times, an 
immense amount of water poured, from 
which, on one occasion, the works were 
impeded for nine months, and on another 
occasion, after an irruption, water was 
for some time discharged by the engine 
at the rate of 32,000 hogsheads a day. 

At length, the ground being prepared 
for the reception of the rails, tne sleepers 
are laid down. These are various in 
size, shape, and substance. In some 
places, square stone blocks are used; 
but generally wooden sleepers extend 
across and beyond each rail. They are 
usually formed of larch ; the tree being 
split along the centre, so as to form two 
sleepers, the upper and flat side sup- 
porting them. They are from eight to 
nine feet long, and from nine to ten 
inches broad on the flat side, and in the 
deepest part from four to five inches. 
To them the chairs are fastened, which 
being firmly fixed, support the rails along 
which the wheels of the carriages are to . 
pass. These are of different weights and 
size, but those now generally adopted 
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are each like the sectional pait of two 
balls fastened together with a short, thick 
iron rod, and their weight is about fifty 
pounds to the yard. In the atmospheric 
railway they are not so heavy. The gauge, 
or distance between the rails, varies. 
The advantage of the broad gauge is that 
a greater power of engine can be em- 
ployed, a nigher speed is attained, and 
there is more steadiness in the course of 
the carriages. 

The first intention of the railways was 
to provide- for the carriage of goods at a 
cheaper rate than could be efiected by 
means of the canals, and for the accom- 
modation of the great coal-fields and 
mineral districts of England. In the 
Liverpool and Manchester prospectus — 
a species of document not usually re- 
markable for modesty or shyness of as- 
sumption — the estimate of the number 
of passengers between these two great 
towns was taken at the rate of one-half 
of those who availed themselves of coach 
conveyance. Cotton bales, manufac- 
tures, cattle, coals, and iron, were relied 
on as the staple sources of revenue. 
Had it not been for the introduction of 
the locomotive engine, and the vast im- 
provements it had received, by means 
of which we are now whirled from place 
to place with almost magical rapidity, 
there can be no doubt that the railways 
would, in most instances, have proved 
an utter failure. 

The extent to which speculations in 
railroads have gone is now notorious. 
It has succeeded to enterprise of a dif- 
ferent kind. Mr. Porter, as late as 
1843, says, "A very large amount of 
capital, belonging to individuals in this 
country, the result of their savings, has 
of late years sought profitable invest- 
ments in other lands. It has been com- 
puted that the United States of America 
have, during the last five years, absorbed 
in this manner more than twenty-five 
millions of English capital, which sum 
has been invested in various public un- 
dertakings, such as canals, railroads, and 
banks in that country. Large sums 
have also been from time to time invested 
in the public securities of that and other 
foreign governments, not always, indeed, 
with a profitable result." 

Another instance of foreign specula- 
tion may be adduced on the same au- 
thority : — " Large sums have, from time 
to time, been lent to various foreign 
states by English capitalists, whose 
money has been put to great hazard. 



and, in some cases, lost. On the other 
hand, many foreign loans have been con- 
tracted by our merchants, which have 
proved highly profitable, through the 
progressive sale of the stock in foreign 
countries at higher than the contract 
prices. It is evidently impossible to 
form any correct estimate of the profit 
or loss which has resulted to the country 
from these various operations; the ge- 
neral impression is, that hitherto the 
losses have much exceeded the gains." 

The statistics of the railways already 
completed have fully and satisfactorily de- 
monstrated the immense amount of reve- 
nue which in future will be drawn from 
these great national undertakings, the 
increase on the last year alone naving 
amounted to upwards of a million ster- 
ling. Still further, a recent railway peri- 
odical says: — "The immense improve- 
ment in the incomes of existing railways 
still continues, and during the last two 
months has amounted to upwards of 
200,000^., in comparison with the cor- 
responding two months of 1844. The 
lines which have reduced their, fares 
most liberally have been the greatest 
gainers. At this rate of increase of 
income, the value of the railway pro- 
perty of the country is becoming greater 
by upwards of 2,Oo6,OOOZ. per month." 

One fact illustrative of the facilities for 
transit by means of railroads, may con- 
clude these details. A traveller by the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, on lately 
leaving the station at the former city, 
missed his pocket-book, containing 700/., 
and immeaiately returned to the train 
to make inquiries. The stoker told him 
that a fellow-traveller, whom he had 
supposed to be his servant, followed him 
from the station, and afterwards re- 
turned, took his place in a train that 
was starting for Glasgow, and was now 
on his way westward. The gentleman 
ordered an express train ; but there was 
little hope of overtaking the other, for 
some time was lost in getting up the 
steam. However, off he went, the 
stoker accompanying him ; and when 
they were approaching the inclined 
plane which leads into Glasgow, they 
saw the train ahead. The whistle of the 
" express" engine was violently blown ; 
and the conductor of the passenger train, 
inferring danger, moved to the other 
line of rails. The " express" shot past, 
and got to the station m time to admit 
of arrangements for apprehending the 
pickpocket. The train then came in, 
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the suspected person was seen and iden- 
tified by the stoker, and the pocket-book 
and money were found upon his person. 
The owner, overjoyed, offered a hand- 
some reward to the stoker, which was 
resolutely refused; and the gentleman 
enclosed 100/. to the directors, requesting 
them to pay for the express, to reward 
their servant ad libitum^ and to return 
the change (if any.) The directors re- 
turned the whole, stating that they would 
make no charge for the engine, and 
I would themselves reward the stoker. 

F. S. W. 



THE CHRISTIAN GRACES. 

Let your hope enter within the veil, 
in the full and delightful anticipation 
of your speedy admission. And is this 
the only grace which should enter it? 
No. Let love enter within the veil and 
Myi "Whom have I in heaven but 
thee?" and let faith enter it and say, 
"I shall see the goodness of the Lord 
in the land of the living:" let patience 
enter, and behold the good resting from 
their sorrows : let gratitude enter, and 
^e up its song and its harp; and let 
humility enter, and see how all its ho- 
nours are devoted to Jesus : let charity 
enter, and mark how, amidst all the va- 
rieties in character, origin, and glory 
among its inhabitants, there is but one 
heart : let desire enter and say, Oh, when 
shall I come and appear before God? 
and let joy enter and drink of its rivers 
of pleasure ! Soon shall the period of 
your actual admission arrive. The Fore- 
ronner has entered for you ; and as you 
would wish that your entrance should 
not be with fear and trembling, with 
doubt and hesitation, " give all diligence 
to make your calling and election sure," 
and then there shall be ministered to 
you an abundant entrance into the ever- 
«8ting kingdom of your Lord and Sa- 
viour. There you shall find a temple 
without a veil, a church without spot, day 
without iiigh^ worship without a pause, 
youih without decay, happiness without 
Jneasure, and glory without end. Mani- 
fest a respect, high, constant, and uni- 
versal, to the commandments^ of God. 
"Blessed are they that do his command- 
Jnents, that they may have right to the 
tree of life, and may enter in through the 
gates into the city. "—Bel/rage, 



OLD HUMPHREY'S REVIEW. 
Were my readers military readers, the 
title of ** Old Humphrey's Review" 
might deceive them; they might pos- 
sibly picture me as a field-marshal, ca- 
pering about on a white horse, at the 
head of a battalion, reviewing the troops. 
A pretty figure I should cut dressed up in 
a scarlet double-breasted coat, richly em- 
broidered ; gold epaulets, gilt buttons, 
white trousers, ankle boots and screw 
spurs, with a cocked hat on my head, 
plumed with drooping white swan fea- 
thers, twenty inches long, with scarlet 
ones underneath? Not that I should 
have the bravery of fine apparel all to 
myself — the poor brute that carried me 
would come in for his share, for what 
with his shabracque of dark blue cloth, 
trimmed with gold lace, his surcingle of 
blue web, his ornamental bridle, his bri- 
doon, headstall, and rein of red morocco, 
gold lace and roses ; and his breastplate 
and crupper with gilt bosses and buckles, 
he would look almost as fine as his mas- 
ter. However, I am not a field-marshal, 
and so low is my influence at the Horse 
Guards, that much do I question, if I 
wanted it, whether I could obtain the 
appointment of a trumpeter! In one 
word, my- review is not a military one. 

And now having told you what my re- 
view is not, you will expect me to tell you 
what it is ; or, in other words, whom I 
am going to review. The truth is, then, 
that I am about to review the readers of 
the Visitor, There can be no harm done, 
regarding them as Christian soldiers, in 
inspecting the state of their weapons and 
their clothing, and making inquiry about 
their obedience, care, skill, courage, and 
fidelity. In military inspections I be- 
lieve it is the usual practice for the troops 
to be put through their manoeuvres by 
the senior major and captain, but as on 
this occasion I am inspecting-general by 
my own appointment, so I mean to take 
all the duties of the review upon 
myself. 

It may appear an odd thing, when we 
have a new year, to be regarding the old 
ones — to be " lagging astern" when the 
whole world is ** going a-head," and in 
January to turn our faces towards De- 
cember; but Janus, you know, from whom 
January is derived, had two faces, a back 
face and a front face. Besides we often 
do one thing, to qualify ourselves well to 
do another. You never yet saw a man 
take a spring upwards, without his first 
stooping downwards, and - 1 have long 
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ago told you, that he who would stand np 
firmly on his legs, had need to fall down 
frequently on his knees. There is such 
a thing, then, as looking hackwards, that 
we may be better enabled to go forward. 
It does, indeed, seem to me but as 
yesterday, since the honoured editor of 
the Visitor showed me the proof-sheet of 
the first number of the work. With no 
trifling interest I looked at the cut of the 
erocodile crawling up the sedgy bank, 
with his long scaly tail hanging in the 
water, and it was with no small com- 

?lacency I glanced over Old Humphrey's 
Observations on the Price of Things. 
Why, since then, more than a dozen an- 
nual volumes of the Visitor, filled with 
useful information and important lessons, 
have been published, with seven or eight 
hundred illustrations. Since then, thir- 
teen years have fled by swifter than the 
wings of the wind ; death has dealt 
around us his darts, and angels have 
gathered in heavenly harvests. 

The proudeat of eartli, who made princes their trust, 
With their brother the worm have lain down in the 
dust, 
^ And the lowly and meek, with delight and sur- 
prise, 
Have enter'd rejoicing their home in the skies. 

Yet here am I, still scribbling for the 
Visitor, But, old man-like, I am prating 
about myself, while I ought, in agree- 
ment with ray undertaking, to be review- 
ing you. It is time that I began to 
move among your ranks. 

And now, then, having you drawn up 
before me, shall I first of all harangue 
you, and tell you of the glorious exploits 
of the great captains of olden time — the 
battles they fought, and the victories 
they won? Shall I rehearse the deeds 
of Abel, and Enoch, and Noah, and 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and 
Joseph, and Moses ? 

If the idolized heroes of later days, 
some of whom. 

Led on by mad ambition's lure alone, 
Keen-«yed to glory, but to justice blind, 

Have waded on through " slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind :" 

If the warriors of the world, with the 
glittering tiara or the laurel wreath on 
their brows, have had their doubtful 
deeds inscribed in marble and gold, how 
ought the deeds of those of whom I have 
spoken to be recorded? Oh how elo- 
quent might I be, if eloquence were 
mine, in narrating the conflicts and the 
triumphs of the people of God, true sub- 
jects and soldiers of the Lord of lords, 



and King of kings ! But " time would 
fail me to tell of Gideon, and of Barak, 
and of Samson, and of Jephtha, of David 
also, and Samuel, and of the prophets : 
who, through faith, subdued kin&^doms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained pro- 
mises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, out of weakness 
were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens," 
Heb. xi. 32 — 34. I must leave these 
matters, for they are above my powers to 
describe. A dwarf cannot wield the 
sword of a giant, nor should the mean oc- 
cupy the place of the mighty. It would 
require the gifted powers and inspiration 
of an apostle to do justice to the achieve- 
ments of the followers of God. 

Whether you are on horseback or on 
fbot, whether you are in command, having 
men in subjection under you, or exer- 
cising no command, but obeying those 
who are in authority over you — in either 
case, as soldiers of the cross, you have 
been well provided for. Food and rai- 
ment, and good quarters, pay, and fair 
prospect of high promotion, are yours. 
How, then, are you discharging your 
duties ? 

In what state are your weapons? I 
am not asking you about your swords 
and your pistols, your firelocks and your 
bayonets, for I suppose you have little or 
nothing to do with such things. If you 
carried firelocks, I might be peeping into 
their pans; and if you had swords, I 
might be drawing them from their scab- 
bards, to see if they were clean and 
bright, and fit for service ; but Christian 
weapons are of another kind. In what 
state is your humility, your patience, 
your self-denial, your forbearance, your 
love, your faith, and your zeal? Are 
they in a state fit for immediate service, 
if you should be called upon to bear a 
calamity, to forgive an injury, to attack a 
sin, or to jeopardize your lives in follow- 
ing out the commands of the great Cap- 
tain of your salvation? I must examine 
your weapons. 

In what state is your clothing ? Not 
your scarlet jackets, your white panta- 
loons, your brass helmets, or your high 
caps of felt or bear-skin, but your gene- 
ral conduct and demeanour. Are you 
orderly, sober, and civil ? for order, so- 
briety, and civility should be the uni- 
form of every Christian soldier. I must 
examine your clothing, 

Are you obedient, obeying in all 
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tilings, without a moment's hesitation, 
the voice of your great Commander? 
Have you attained to a skilful use of 
your weapons? Remember these are 
" not carnal, but mighty, throu£[h God, to 
the pulling down of strongholds, casting 
down imaginations, and every high thing 
that exalteth itself against the knowledge 
of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ," 2 
Cor. Z.4, 5. Are you strong and of good 
courage, fearing nothing in your con- 
flicts against evil ? You are not required 
to enter into the death .grapple with your 
fellow-men, to sweep them with your 
gunnery from the plain, and to hew them 
down in the stormy breach, with the 
edge of the sword. It is not your duty 
to cha^ the embattled line, to storm 
the bastion and the battery, and to spread 
around fire, and sword, and destruction ; 
but flBarlessly to attack sin in all its 
forms, and to resist Satan in all his de- 
ceits. Is your fidelity to be relied on, 
and are you determined, with your lives 
is your hands, to be faithful unto death ? 

I have passed through your ranks, 
glaacing at your arms, your clothing, 
and your appointments, and I have no- 
ttoed your naovements, your marching, 
and your manoeuvres, and now shall I 
compliment you on your soldierlike beaiv 
ing and general appearance ; on your 
steadiness and promptitude under arms ? 
Shall I say that the correctness and pre- 
cision of your movements are highly cre- 
ditable to you, and that I trust a spirit of 
emulation will be kept up among you, 
that you may never forfeit the high repu- 
tation you have attained f I cannot go 
ao far as this. 1 must address you in a 
different manner. 

Christian soldiers, there is much among 
you that I must commend, but there is 
also much that I cannot but condemn. 
There are, no doubt, before me, men, 
whose arms and regimentals show their 
care, men whose obedience is prompt, 
whose skill is great, whose courage is not 
mspected, and whose fidelity has been 
Wly proved. Why is it not so with all ? 
I have too much reason to believe there 
are among you the careless, the disobe- 
dient, the unskilful, the cowardly, and 
the unfaithful. Shame ! shame ! on such 
unsoldierlike behaviour ! Is it thus that, 
ihrmking from enduring hardness as good 
wldiers, you sully the banner of the 
cross ! I say of some of you, that your 
weapons are rusty, your clothes are 
loiled, you are wanting in godly vigi- 



lance, you have given intelligence to the 
enemy of souls, and you have been found 
sleeping at your post of duty. I now 
take my leave ; but to such of you as are 
faulty I say. Have a care, or punishment 
awaits you! Amend your conduct, or 
" be sure your sin will find you out" 

But, "Stop! stop!" say you, "go not 
off thus with a flourish of trumpets! 
Leave us not while the kettle-drums are 
rolling, and the cymbals clashing, to 
your honour, as if you were a real 
field-marshal, with the colonel of the 
regiment, and the adjutant, and your 
staff-officers around you, while a crowd 
of gazing spectators press forward to 
catch a glance of your feathery head, or 
a glimpse of your horse's flowing tail. 
Come back again, field-marshal Hum- 
phrey, for the principal part of your duty 
remains unperformed; you have reviewed 
us with a witness, but, as yet, you have 
not reviewed yourself!" 

Pardon me, my friends ! but in this 
you do me wrong, for I have been re- 
viewing myself the whole of the time 
that I have been addressing you. Not 
an error have I attacked, not a sin have 
I put to the sabre, but it has been mv 
own f Instead of losing sight of myself 
in my review, I have nardly had any- 
body else but myself in my eye. Far be 
it from me to put one under arrest, and 
confine another in the guard-room, while 
I, having committed the same offence, 
walk at liberty. No! no! comrades, 
you shall never say, with truth, that I 
screened myself from deserved punish- 
ment, while applving the cat-o*-nine 
tails to another. X have been sadly too 
careless of my clothing, and my arms ; 
and my deficiencies in obedience, skill, 
courage, and fidelity, are to my reproach. 
Let us try, then, together, to become, for 
the fliture, more vigilant as soldiers of 
Christ, and more faithful as followers of 
the Redeemer. 



FRUITFULNESS. 

We have been long as fig-trees planted 
in the vineyard of our Lord ; we have 
been members of his visible church ;• we 
have been favoured with numerous and 
important privileges; we have had the 
word of God to instruct us in all that 
was necessary for us to believe and to 
do; we have had his ordinances to 
nourish and refresh our souls, and to 
animate us in the path of duty; we 
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have had all the means that have 
heen appointed, and all the opportunities 
that could be desired, for promoting our 
improvement in knowledge, and faith, 
and holiness : and it may well he asked, 
if more could have been done than what 
has been done for our spiritual welfare. 
Now the Lord of the Vineyard, God, from 
whom we have received all these advan- 
tages, has come and sought fruit upon 
us ; he has come to ascertain what im- 
provement we have made — and what has 
he found ? On some of us, we trust, that 
he has found '^ those fruits of righteous- 
ness which are by Jesus Christ to the 
praise and glory of God." On many he 
has found little in proportion to what 
might justly have been expected from 
the favourable soil in which they were 
placed, and from the patient and atten- 
tive culture that had been bestowed. 
And alas ! it is to be feared that there 
are not a few who are absolutely barren ; 
as unproductive of what is good and ac- 
ceptable, as if they had still been left in 
the bleak and sterile wilderness. They 
have had leaves, the symptom and pro- 
fession of spiritual soundness ; they have 
even had blossoms, the promises and the 
resolutions of substantial excellence ; but 
what are all these to the Lord of the 
.vineyard, who comes seeking fruit, de- 
manding what he had a right to expect 
---the unreserved devotedness of their 
lives ? 

But what is to be the consequence of 
all this with respect to your conduct? 
What are you to do, in this your accepted 
time, in this the day of your merciful 
visitation? Is the Saviour's intercession 
to be in vain? Is the forbearance of 
God to make no impression on your 
hearts ? Is your warning to be treated 
as if it had never been given ? That re- 
mains with yourselves to be determined. 
What you ought to do is too obvious to 
be mistaken. Every consideration of 
wisdom, of duty, of gratitude, and of 
interest, calls you from sin unto holiness, 
from Satan unto God, from inactivity to 
diligence in the work which is given you 
to do. And the unfruitfulness of your 
past life should make you give all dili- 
gence, that you may crowd into what 
rem*ains of it as much as possible of " the 
work of faith, and labour of love, and 
patience of hope.'* Up, then, and be 
doing ; lose not a moment ; every passing 
moment is precious; for it embraces a 
portion of your preparation for eternity. 
To improve it aright, is to labour for 



salvation; to delay may ruin you, and 
that for ever. Under the impression of 
this momentous truth, of this alarming 
prospect, let me conjure you to repent 
without delay, to devote what yet re- 
mains of your existence here, to the ser- 
vice of your God and Redeemer, and 
thus to be waiting for the second coming 
of the Son of man. — Rev.. A, Thomson, 



AFFECTED HUMILITY. 

True and genuine humility does not 
lie in a person's affecting the meanest 
habit, or yet a singularity of dress, how- 
ever mean, that he may not seem 'to be 
proud. I speak not this, however, to cloak 
the proud gaudiness of any. Excess in 
costly attire, following vain, strange, light, 
immodest fashions, is a great sin and 
shame of our times. Oh, how many are 
there that in this way glory in their 
shame ! Were the " daughters of Zion,*' 
reproved and threatened for this sin by 
the prophet Isaiah, ch. iii., ever more 
guilty than multitudes among us at this 
day ? But yet I must tell you, that a 
proud heart may be under vile raiment 
too. ** I trample on Plato's pride," said 
Diogenes. ** But it is with pride of ano- 
ther kind," said Plato! Thus some may 
be proud of an affected plainness — ^proud 
of their seeming free from pride, of their 
looking like humble, mortified men. And 
some there are, whose pride lies not so 
much in gaudy dress and fine clothes, 
which one would think that none but 
children and fools would be taken with, 
as in a high conceit of themselves — their 
knowledge, light, and perfection. — Bar- 
rett. 



OPTICAL ILLUSION. 

An odd optical illusion, says an emi- 
nent writer, has amused me these two 
last nights. I have been of late, for the 
first time, condemned to the constant use 
of spectacles. Now, when I have laid 
them aside to step into a room dimly 
lighted, out of the strong light I use for 
writing, I have seen, or seemed to see, 
through the rims of the same spectacles 
which I have left behind me. At first, 
the impression is so lively that I put my 
hands to my eyes, believing I had the 
actual spectacles on at the moment. But 
what I saw was only the eidolon or image 
of the said useful servants. 
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THE REFORMERS BEFORE THE 

REFORMATION. 

No. I. 

ORIGIN OF THE GREAT WESTERN SCHISM 

EUROPE DIVIDED. 

The history of Christianity presents 
few periods more deserving of attention 
than the close of the fourteenth century, 
and the beginning of the fifteenth. The 
despotic constitution of the church of 
Rome, in wliich the papacy was exalted 
ahove every other power, then exposed 
to view all its evils, without showing any 
of the advantages which it had possessed 
at an earlier date, when it was the means 
of oi^rthrowing the paganism of Europe, 
and of resisting Mohammedanism in the 
east. 

If the ambition of the ruling pontiffs 
could have been moderated by experi- 
ence, they would, long before, have been 
brought to acknowledge the wisdom and 
judgment of Him whose vicars they as- 
sumed to be, when he declared, " My 
kingdom is not of this world.'* The 
papal authority, which asserted its own 
infallibility, and pretended to direct the 
concerns, not only of all churches, but 
also of all kingdoms, could have been 
harmless only in hands incapable of sin. 
And to escape the violence which its 
boundless pretensions incessantly pro- 
yoked, it should have been as inviolable 
in reality as it was declared to be by 
law. 

This was not the case : the efforts of 
some of the pontiffs drew upon them the 
displeasure of monarchs, and their real 
authority so little corresponded with their 
imagined rights, that those who thought 
themselves entitled to rule in every part 
of the globe, were often dependent, every- 
where, upon the will of others. 

A twofold danger to the popes resulted 
from this difference between their as- 
sumed authority, and their actual weak- 
ness. On the one hand, the princes who 
felt their blows, or their threats, were 
prepared to contend for their own rights 
in opposition to those of the papacy, and 
were ready to repel their thunders by 
force of arms. On the other, those 
wvereigna who thought themselves able 
to make use of the papal denunciations 
against their enemies, were strongly 
tempted to pursue this policy. The 
question was, who should wield that in- 
visible sword, whose point turned every 
Way—who should seize the handle wrested 



from the feeble grasp of its owner? Thus 
the so-called absolute authority in tem- 
poral matters, which the popes used as a 
perpetual menace to mankind, became 
the occasion of deeper peril, of incessant 
dangers to themselves. They found them- 
selves fatally compelled to have recourse 
to all the dangerous extremities of their 
self-imposed situation. They needed 
mighty armies to repel these kings, large 
sums to maintain these forces, ana shame- 
ful courses to procure the money employed 
for these corrupt ends. The chief aim 
of Hildebrand was forgotten. Instead of 
relying on their temporal power to sup- 
port their spiritual authority, many pon- 
tiffs unworthily used the latter for the 
interests of their secular state. There- 
fore criminal wars arose, supported by 
frightful simony ; piety and charity were 
forgotten, in proportion as indulgences 
and false p^dons were multiplied, and 
the stream of corruption ^lled to over- 
flowing the course which should have 
been marked by morality and truth. 

After two centuries of successful efforts, 
chequered by great reverses, the grand 
design of the papacy was accomplished. 
Innocent in. was perhaps the only pope, 
who, with audacity equal to his genius, 
lived at a favourable period, dreaded by 
all, and independent of all. 

But after Clement iv., who directed a 
fatal stroke against the house of Suabia, the 
power of the popes was unlimited nowhere 
but in their own imaginations ; and soon, 
in their long residence, at Avignon, they 
found themselves in a state of dependence 
under the French crown nearly as painful 
as that in which the tiara had been held 
by the imperial sceptre. 

Nevertheless, the papacy, as a spiritual 
and infallible power, was as yet scarcely 
shaken in the popular opinion. All the 
scandals given, and the torrents of blood 
shed by the popes, had not done away 
this deception. It was the will of God, 
that the mighty elements of this autho- 
rity should work their own ruin, and that 
the nations submitting to the papacy, and 
who bent their knee before this new idol, 
should be at a loss where to find the ob- 
ject of their false worship. This was in 
the great schism of the west, which lasted 
for half a century : it began in 1378, after 
Gregory xi. had once more made Rome 
the seat of his sacred power. 

Several causes contributed to recall Gre- 
gory XI. to Italy. Rome was displeased 
at the absence of its bishop, torn by 
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factions, and the sovereign pontiff alone 
could repress by his power their sedi- 
tions and robberies. On the other hand, 
the influence of the king of France, as 
before stated, was too much felt at Avig- 
non. The popes did not find that city a 
sufficiently secure asylum. They saw, in 
the neighbourhood, the glittering of the 
lances of Duguesclin and his adventurer 
companions. Tbey remembered the day 
when these ferocious men had exacted 
their gold and their benedictions. 

To these motives were joined others, of 
a religious nature, supported by the vi- 
sions of two females reverenced in the 
church, St. Catherine of Sienna, and St. 
Bridget ; they announced revelations 
which declared to the pope that it was his 
duty to return to his bishopric. 

He decided, and returned to Rome, 
where he died the second year after his 
return, pronouncing expressions of re- 
gret, and predictions of approaching cala- 
mities. The famous Gerson relates " that 
Gregory xi., being on his death-bed, with 
the blessed body of our Saviour Christ in 
his hands, exhorted all present to beware 
of those persons, whether men or women, 
who under the pretext of religion uttered 
the visions of their own imaginations. 
He said that, misled by such persons, 
contrary to the leadings of his own mind, 
he should have given ground for a schism 
after his death, if the Lord had not re- 
strained him!" 

The result soon followed. Of sixteen 
cardinals who were at Rome with Gre- 
gory, only four were Italians : among the 
others were eleven Frenchmen and a 
Spaniard. The latter was the celebrated 
Peter de Luna. Had the election been 
free, a French pope would apparently 
have been chosen, but the people of 
Rome desired an Italian. A furious mob 
besieged the entrance of the conclave, 
and threatened the lives of the inmates, 
crying out, " Come, lord cardinals, give 
us a Roman pope who will dwell among 
U3, or we will make your heads redder 
than your hats." An Italian was elected: 
the choice unanimously fell on the arch- 
bishop of Bari, who took the name of 
Urban vi. 

This prelate, according to Thierr}^ de 
Niem, his secretary, was, before his ele- 
vation to the pontifical chair, a ]au-mble 
and devout man, disinterested, watchful, 
laborious, averse to simony and to those 
who practised it, the friend of wise and 
good mexxt regular and strict in his man- 



ners, and very zealous in the cause of 
justice ; but he left the world a sad and 
striking proof of the change often pro- 
duced by prosperity in the best natural 
dispositions. Arrived at the summit of 
human greatness, his head was turned ; 
his heart swelled with pride, and the 
humble, unassuming priest, became a 
fierce, intractable despot. 

He had retained a praiseworthy desire 
to reform the manners of the clergy, but 
he laboured therein with rash eagerness, 
and after three months of his pontificate 
those who had elected him protested 
against his appointment. The eleven 
French cardinals and the Spaniard were 
the first who left Rome ; they repaired 
under different pretexts to Agnain, and 
from thence to Fondi, from which place 
they wrote to the different governments 
and universities of Europe in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

" We have informed you of the horri- 
ble fury, the cruel tyranny, the audacious 
and sacrilegious efforts of the people and 
governors of Rome, devised against our 
property and persons, whilst we were en- 
gaged in the election of a pope, to compel 
us to create one in comphance with their 
fancy. Through their unbridled malice, 
the seat of St. Peter is filled by an apos- 
tate, who diffiises erroneous doctrine, and 
tramples all truths beneath his feet. He 
is not our pope by a canonical election ; 
the Holy Spirit has not called him ; he 
was not established by unanimous con- 
sent, but by the most cruel rage of one 
party, and the mortal fears of the other. 
Therefore we are obliged to make a pub- 
lic protestation against this intruder, 
whom ambition has delivered up to his 
own reprobate will, fearing lest believers 
should be led astray by his artifice." 

The warning given by the cardinals, if 
right and well grounded, ought to have 
come when less expected. The date of 
their letter, and the violence of their 
style, rendered the purity of their motives 
in writing doubly liable to suspicion. 

Three Italian cardinals still remained 
with Urban ; (the fourth, the cardinal of 
St. Peter, was dead;) their brethren in 
France concerted an unworthy pretext, 
by which to win them over. They 
wrote to each of these privately, pro- 
mising him the pontifical sovereignty, 
under a charge of the strictest secrecy. 
The temptation was too strong; the 
Italians hastened to Fondi, and took part 
with the rest in a second election; but 
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they were deceived in their anticipations. 
A Frenchman, the cardinal of Geneva, 
was chosen pope ; he took the name of 
Clement VII., and fixed himself at Naples. 
It was difficult to decide the question 
of right between the two popes, and 
Europe was divided according as the in- 
terests of her princes dictated. The 
kingdoms in the north, with England, 
Germany, Hungary, and Bohemia, Hol- 
land, and nearly the whole of Italy, re- 
mained subject to Urban; but France, 
Spain, Scotland, Savoy, and Lorraine, 
embraced the cause of Clement vii., and 
the world saw the beginning of a terrific 
struggle, which none of the sovereigns of 
Europe then were able to terminate. The 
reins of the empire hung carelessly in 
the worthless hands of the indolent and 
cruel Wenceslas, king of Bohemia. 
Tlie disastrous reigns of Richard ii., in 
England, and Charles vi., in France, had 
just begun ; while Spain, Italy, and 
Hungary, were subjected to weak or fero- 
cious tyrants. Not a single throne was 
filled by a man capable of remedying the 
Bchism, or giving it a direction that 
would have been salutary to Europe. It 
seemed as if the road to the popedom was 
left open expressly that it might be the 
subject of a terrific struggle — as if this 
power were so invincible that it could 
only be destroyed by itself. 



THE PROGRESS OP THE GOSPEL A 
PROOF OF ITS TRUTH. 

Christianity vanquished the supersti- 
tions of the Roman empire, and has most 
unquestionably subdued under its autho- 
rity the most enlightened nations of the 
earth. And, although they who have 
bowed to its authority, and acknowledged 
its Divine origin, have corrupted it, and 
baye not yielded themselves wholly up 
to its guidance; yet, still, their subjection 
to it is full proof of its paramount autho- 
rity and rationality. Like captured cities, 
tbey have been compelled to submit to 
aniauthority which they could not resist; 
ana, whether or not they like the govern- 
ment of the conqueror, they must pay 
tribute, and bow to his supremacy. This 
is true of Christianity, and of no other 
religion in the world ; because in defiance 
of constant persecution and proscription, 
by its own evidence alone, it took pos- 
lession of the throne of the Caesars ; and, 
without a sword or a lance, it first con- 



quered the world. And, now, in our 
own country, (America,) where there is 
nothing to support it but its own para- 
mount evidences and claims, how does it 
swell the number of its subjects, and that 
too in defiance of the treachery and mis- 
deeds of many of its professed friends. 
Neither the internal feuds, nor the at- 
tacks of open enemies, nor yet the treason 
and unfaithfulness of false friends, can 
impair its conquering power. But were 
the intestine broils, and animosities, and 
bickerings to cease, what would its pro- 
gress be? Like an overflowing river, I 
believe, it would sweep from the earth 
every vestige of scepticism, and in a few 
years revolutionize the whole human 
race. — Campbell, 



A TRIP TO HULL. 

With how much more pleasure must 
a trip now be contemplated than it could 
have been a century ago ! The Newcas- 
tle Courant, in 1712, announced that 
" the Edinburgh, Berwick, Newcastle, 
Durham, York, and London stage-coach 
would perform the whole journey in four 
days, (if God permit,) having eighty able 
horses at command." The fare alone at 
this period, for one person, was 41. 10s.; 
adding, therefore, to it provisions, coach- 
men, and guards, and a journey to Edin- 
burgh could not have amounted to less 
than ten or twelve pounds, — an expense 
to the pleasure-going people of the pre- 
sent age, that would appear truly formid- 
able. 

It is far different now, when we cut 
through the air with the swiftness of 
birds, and a few hours witness the termi- 
nation of what, even but a short time 
since, was a serious journey. Steam 
packets, too, are ready to conduct us 
with rapidity to many parts of the coun- 
try and of the world, and it is highly 
probable that the facilities of transit in 
coming days will far surpass those in 
which we have so much cause to rejoice. 

It was by one of these that the writer, 
with a party, determined to proceed to 
the north of England, and from thence 
to the highlands of Scotland, and with 
this object they embarked in the " Water- 
witch," a little below London-bridge. No 
sooner, however, was this done in the 
enjoyment of the pleasure of anticipation, 
than the fear of danger arrived to mode- 
rate its degree, which might otherwise 
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have proved excessive, for they were 

[roung travellers, and novelty would doubt- 
ess have produced in them as in others 
an exuberance of joy. 

It happened that on the previous day 
an accident had occurred to one of the 
steam-boats to the port of Hull, and the 
passengers flocked to the "Waterwitch;" 
the consequence was, that, from being too 
heavily freighted, some apprehensions 
were entertained by the captam as to the 
safety of the passage. " Provided no 
rough weather came on," he said, "it 
would all be well," but the reverse of 
this would give cause for fear. The 
feelings excited by this statement were 
by no means agreeable, but the mind 
was soothed and diverted by the various 
objects that met the view, and so long as 
daylight continued the bark glided calmly 
over the bosom of the ocean. 

As darkness came on the wind arose — 
it increased to a gale, and the rocking 
and pitching of the vessel excited re- 
newed and serious apprehensions. Most 
of the passengers sought their berths, or 
any accommodation they could find be- 
low ; a few remained on deck, though 
the rain was descending in torrents, from 
which they defended themselves by all 
the means withip reach, while the sea 
dashed over the decks, and often seemed 
as if it were about to engulf the vessel. 
The anxiety of the captain could not be 
concealed: even the timid listened to 
catch expressions which they dreaded 
to hear, and the bosoms of the cou- 
rageous were far from being at rest. 
Only one conviction can at such a time 
give true tranquillity : it is that we are 
beneath the eye and the care of our 
heavenly Father, who measures the wa- 
ters in the hollow of his hand, holds the 
winds in his fists, and can say, in a mo- 
ment, to the troubled waves, " Peace, be 
still." 

At length the rain ceased, the wind 
abated, the roaring of the waters sub- 
sided, and the sea exhibited a less exci- 
ting commotion. One of our poets said, 
after long and tedious watchings, 

" I thought the mists of dawning grey 
Would never dapple into day;" 

and there was something of his feeling in 
many a passenger on that night. But at 
length the sun arose, his bright beams 
cheered the drooping spirit, and revealed 
the harbour of Hull, our destin^# port, 



and we soon found ourselves once more, 
by the good providence of God, on terra 
firma. 

Hull, one of the principal sea-ports of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain, is 
situated on the point where the river 
Hull discharges itself into the estuary of 
the Humber, the common receptacle of 
all the eastern rivers of £ngland, from 
the Swale to the Trent. Hull, like 
Liverpool, on the opposite side of the 
island, has no claims to high antiquity ; 
yet the former had its rise at least three 
centuries earlier — the shepherds and 
cowherds of Hull having given place to 
the wharfs and warehouses of the mer- 
chant in the reign of Edward i., while 
the tents of the fishermen of Liverpool 
continued until the time of James i. 

Edward i., on his return from the bat- 
tle of Dunbar, where the Scottish king 
John Baliol lost his crown to the con- 
queror, honoured a mansion at Cotting- 
ham, called Baynard Castle, inhabited 
by the lords of Wake, with a royal visit. 
During his stay at this place, while he 
was pursuing the pleasures of the chase, 
he came to the hamlet of Myton and 
Wyke, where Hull now stands, and was 
so struck with the advantages which it 
presented for a fortified town and com- 
mercial port, that he sent for the abbot 
of Meaux, who was lord of the soil, and 
offered an exchange with him of other 
lands which bore a much higher nominal 
value, 

Edward then immediately issued a pro- 
clamation in which he offered privileges 
and immunities to all who should become 
inhabitants of this place, and a manor- 
house was built, which he considered a 
royal residence, after which he honoured 
the town, which soon sprang up around 
him, with the appellation of Kingston, or 
King's town, adding the term upon Hull 
to distinguish it from Kingston-upon- 
Thames. In the twenty-seventh year of 
his reign the harbour was finished, and 
the town, by a royal charter, 1299, was 
constituted a free borough. 
' The advantages enjoyed by Hull gave 
it a preponderance over all the ports in 
the neighbourhood. The necessary con- 
sequence of its prosperity was the esta- 
blishment of a ferry across the Humber, 
and in 1316 vessels were navigating be- 
tween Barton and Hull for the conveyance 
of passengers and cattle, and a very few 
years afterwards the town was fortified 
with a ditch and wall ; and so rapid was 
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the progress of these that in little more 
than sixty years Hull was called upon to 
furnish Edward in. with sixteen ships 
and four hundred and sixty-six men 
towards an armament. There can be 
little doubt that the art of brick-making, 
which had been disused from the time of 
the Romans, was at this time revived 
here, although bishop Littleton, who vi- 
sited Hull, and was deceived by the 
covering of plaster on the churches, has 
fixed its revival to the time of Richard ii. 

So early as the time of Camden, we 
are told that Hull was famous for its 
trade and shipping, and it still holds the 
rank of one of the first commercial towns 
in the kingdom. It has been greatly 
improved and enlarged within the last 
fifty years. The streets are well paved, 
and lighted with gas. The principal 
streets extend nearly two miles along the 
Humber, and about the same along the 
west bank of the Hull, and crossing each 
other in different directions, branch off, 
many others covering an extensive area. 
The older streets are extremely narrow, 
but those more recently formed are wide, 
regular, and handsome, containing many 
respectable residences. 

The public buildings are numerous, 
but not remarkable for their beauty. The 
principal, besides the churches, are the 
mansion-house, (in which is the court- 
house, and the court of requests,) the 
guildhall, exchange, corn exchange, 
custom and excise ofiices, the Trinity 
house, the gaol (which cost 22,000Z. in 
building,) and the citadel, on the east 
side of the river Hull, which is crossed 
by a stone drawbridge of three arches, 
and is a regularly garrisoned fort. In 
the market-place is an equestrian statue 
of William in. There is likewise a 
handsome Doric column, surmounted by 
a colossal statue of Wilberforce. That 
truly Christian statesman and philan- 
thropist — the great advocate for the abo- 
lition of slavery — was a native of Hull. 

The church of the Holy Trinity, in the 
market-place, is considered a very fine 
specimen of the Gothic style. It w^s 
begun in the fourteenth century. St. 
Mary's, in Lowgate, was originally built 
at nearly the same period, but was partly 
destroyed by Henry viii., and although 
it has been restored at different periods, 
it has been without any good taste in 
architecture. There are twenty places 
of worship for Dissenters, a Jews' syna- 
gogue, and a floating chapel, with schools 



yielding instruction to upwards of seven 
thousand children. 

The oldest endowed charity is the 
Trinity-house, founded in 1369 for the 
support of decayed seamen and their 
widows, which was chartered by Henry 
VIII. The present building, erected in 
1753, consists of four sides enclosing a 
square. The east front is an elevation of 
the Tuscan order, and the interior com- 
prises two large and well-proportioned 
council chambers, besides ofiices and 
apartments for thirty-two pensioners. 
Within the building is a school, which 
gives a useful nautical education to the 
sous of seamen intended for the mer- 
chant service. 

The Charter-house hospital, originally 
a monastic endowment, is now devoted 
to the maintenance of poor pensioners. 

There are several other endowed hos- 
pitals. The charity hall is a kind of poor- 
nuuse, which was built by subscription, 
and is now maintained by the poor rates 
raised within the borough. There is an 
infirmary also, which accommodates se- 
venty in-patients, and an unlimited num- 
ber of out-patients, supported by volun- 
tary subscription. A dispensary has of 
late years been added to this highly cre- 
ditable list of benevolent institutions, 
which gives medical relief to the poor 
inhabitants of the town. 

The commerce of this port divides it- 
self into the coasting- trade, of which it 
enjoys a greater share than any other 
port in England, London alone excepted • 
the Baltic and Eastern trades, for which 
Hull is peculiarly well situated ; and the 
Greenland fishery, which owes its revival 
more than half a century ago, and its 
subsequent, though now diminished con- 
sequence, to the mercantile enterprise of 
Hull. Owing to the facility of communi- 
cation with the great manufacturing dis- 
tricts of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Not- 
tinghamshire, by means of the Aire and 
the Calder, the Ouse and the Trent, and 
by the canals communicating with them, 
the quantity of goods poured into this 
port from the interior has been immense. 
The Baltic trade received a shock during 
the revolutionary wars, from the anti- 
commercial decrees, and the hostile occu- 
pation of the ports of that sea, which it 
has never completely recovered ; but it is 
still very considerable, though it may 
never regain its original importance. 
Nothing has more essentially contributed 
to the extension of commerce in Hull, 
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than the handsome and capacious docks 
with which this port is provided. They 
will contain six hundred sail of vessels. 

No place in the kingdom perhaps is 
ahle to produce a greater numher of testi- 
monials of royal regard than the town 
of Hull. Since its first charter in the 
reign of Edward i., (a period of about 
four hundred years,) its privileges and 
immunities have been extended by no 
fewer than nineteen different charters. 

Hull, too, can boast of its great men. 
Passing by many of by-gone times, and 
coming nearer to our own, we are re- 
minded of Andrew Marvel, the friend 
and companion of Milton, of whom much 
might be said to his praise. He re- 
ceived the rudiments of his classical edu- 
cation in the freeschool of Hull, of which 
his father was master, and afterwards 
pursued his studies at Cambridge. He 
made the tour of Europe, and was secre- 
tary to the embassy at Constantinople in 
the time of the Commonwealth. His 
first appearance in public business at 
home was to assist John Milton, then 
Latin secretary to the Protector. Two 
years before the Restoration, in 1658, he 
was elected member for Hull. For 
twenty years he represented this borough, 
maintaining the character of an honest 
man, and an un corrupted senator. But 
his very integrity rendered him ob- 
noxious to a corrupt court, such as that 
of Charles ii., who sought, by the insinu- 
ating address of his own manners, by 
offers of place, and by bribes in money, to 
attach him to his own person. 

In vain, however, were such strata- 
gems ; he was not thus to be lured from 
his integrity ; his great soul spurned all 
such arts with indignation ; he preferred 
the testimonies of an approving con- 
science, and a residence on a second floor 
in a house down a court in the Strand, 
where his temperance and habitual mo- 
deration were of inestimable value to 
him, to all the fascinations of a licentious 
but royal household. 

A corrupt party at court, averse to 
Marvel, sought by all possible means to 
make him as bad as themselves, but in- 
tegrity and uprightness preserved him. 
He was applied to by the lord treasurer 
Danby, with an offer of a good place un- 
der government by way of bribe to ensure 
his services in their favour. This failing, 
a large sum of money, (as it was deemed 
in those days,) 1000/., was offered, this 
being thought irresistible to a man living 



in so humble a style as Marvel. His 
reply was, " I could not accept of either 
on the conditions that I must vote all 
one way. I could not so compromise 
my principles ; and as I should in the 
other case appear ungrateful to my sove- 
reign, I beg to decline profiting by his 
kindness altogether. I am very happy," 
he added, "and very comfortable; I am 
well lodged and well fed, and am thus 
content." Whereupon he called up his 
servant, and inquired in the presence of 
his lordship, by way of proof, " what he 
had served up for dinner on the previous 
day ?" The servant said, " A shoulder of 
mutton, sir." " Which," said Marvel, ** I 
shall have cold to-morrow, and the third 
day the blade-bone will be broiled — so you 
see, my lord, it is true what I have stated." 
Lord Danby then took his leave, much 
chagrined and mortified at having to 
convey such an unsuccessful message 
back to the king. 

Marvel was also eminent as a poet, 
and in his satires against the vices of the 
age he did not spare royalty itself. He 
died in 1678, it is supposed, by poison. 
The corporation of Hull voted 50/. for 
his funeral, and a sum of money for the 
erection of a monument to his memory 
in St. Giles's Fields, London, where he 
was buried, but the minister of the place 
forbade it. 

Milner, who wrote the history of the 
Christian church, here drew his first breath, 
and others might be named of no ordi- 
nary celebrity, did our space allow ; but 
sufi[icient has been stated relative to this 
spot to invest it with importance to the 
lovers of history, of the good and of the 
great. S. S, 



THE HARDY HOUSEKEEPER AND HIS 
LADY LODGER. 

Among the e very-day characters of 
life, we see much that we may imitate, 
and much that we may avoid with ad- 
vantage. In this respect, society is he- 
fore us as an ever-opened book, full of 
practical and profitable observations, 

Frank Felt, a hardworking, thankful- 
hearted, Bible-reading man, keeps a 
greengrocer's shop in a small village in 
the suburbs of London. A rough shed- 
like building would have suited his pur- 
pose, for he does not care for show, not 
he; but then show creates custom, and 
so Frank took a showy shop. But what 
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was he to do with the rooms above it ? 
Oh, the spacious apartments there were 
just fitted for those to inhabit who had 
an e3fe to appearances, and then they 
had a private entrance altogether un- 
connected with the humble shop beneath 
them, as far at least as was perceived by 
people in the street. 

Frank is no chameleon ; he lives 
not on the air, bat requires substantial 
food, and the rent of his large house 
would swallow up his gains if he did 
not let his first-noor rooms. A. lady 
gives him a handsome price for these 
apartments. 

Frank is a stout, broad-shouldered 
fellow, with a face tanned to gipsy-like 
brownness by exposure to the sun and 
air. His wife attends chiefly to the 
shop, while he does the out-door work, 
and, to say the truth, he is seldom un- 
employed. 

As a man of all work, Frank is ac- 
tively engaged daily in varied occupa- 
tions. His neighbours know his value, 
and if they want an extra hand in any 
emergency, he is sent for, as he imder- 
takes anything, in a plain way, where 
the services of an able-bodied man are 
useful. At removals he often assists, 
and can take down bedsteads and put 
them up again as well as a carpenter; 
he can paint, and whitewash, and put 
a pane of glass in the window ; and be- 
ing in the habit*of carrying burdens, he 
laughs at weights that many men would 
try to lift in vain. 

Frank cannot afford to keep a horse 
at present, so he often sets off very early 
in the morning with his hand- cart to 
one of the London markets, to buy stock 
for his shop, and returns with loads that 
require great strength to bear them for- 
wards through dusty or miry roads, as 
the day may be fine or rainy. 

Inclement weather and unseasonable 
hours are disregarded, when business is 
to be attended to, by Frank Felt. 

" Alike to him is time or tide, 
December's snow, or July's pride. 
Alike to him is tide or time, 
Moonless midnight, or matin's prime." 

Frank loves to be, " a dweller out of 
doors," and is never so uncomfortable 
as when his wife is absent, and he is 
obliged, for a time, to take her place, 
and serve customers in his shop ; he is 
ill at ease wlien cooped up behind the 
counter. 



Instead of sitting in his comfortable 
kitchen, by a warm fire in cold weather, 
he often, without taking anything to 
drink, stands smoking his pipe in the 
draught at his shop door in tne evening, 
wearing a fustian coat, thick shoes, and 
leather leggings, that do not strap under 
the foot, but end at the instep, on ac- 
count of the dirt they would otherwise 
accumulate ; for, in wet weather, Frank 
is generally splashed to the knee. Oh, 
he is a hardy one, and not put out with 
trifles ! 

And are these rough habits advan- 
tageous ? Is Frank the worse for caring 
little for comforts which others value so 
much ? Perhaps not, for he knows not 
what nervousness is, eats heartily of 
everything he relishes, without fearing 
future attacks of indigestion, and looks 
upwards for help in every difficulty. In 
short, he has a sound body ; neither can 
his mind be much diseased, for he seems 
constantly cheerful and free from care. 

But what a different character is 
Frank's novel-reading lady lodger. What 
a contrast there is between her habits and 
those of the hardy housekeeper! This 
lady lived on equality with high folks 
in her younger days, and acquired lux- 
urious habits, which did not leave her 
when her prosperity vanished. " Riches 
make themselves wings; they fly away 
as an eagle toward heaven," Prov. xxiii. 
45. 

Some gamble and lose their property. 
Some cheat those who trust them ; while 
others speculate, and involve many in 
their failures. There is no certain se- 
curity for winged wealth. One of the 
causes enumerated occasioned, I believe, 
the lady's losses. But she was not ruined. 
She did not fall sheer down from a hi<yh 
station ; she only sunk a certain distance, 
and then remained stationary. Unhap- 
pily, however, she is of a repining spirit. 
The lady has still an income which 
makes her seem wealthy and well-pro- 
vided for in Frank Felt's estimation, for 
he has few artificial wants, and would 
scarcely know what to do with wealth if 
he possessed it. 

This lady lodger keeps a maid-servant, 
who has not so easy a situation as many 
suppose, for her mistress's temper is 
fretful and repining, and her wants are 
numerous. What with keeping costly 
furniture in order, attending to birds and 
lap-dogs, going out on errands without 
number, and superintending the lady's 
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toilette and wardrobe, her situation is 
no sinecure. Seldom does her mistress 
walk abroad, without sending her first 
into the street to judge if it is windy or 
cold, or likely to continue fine and dry. 
However clean the street may be, the 
lady always crosses it on tip toe, and 
always calls a cab from the nearest stand 
if the clouds threaten rain. 

Rarely does the sun shine on her fair 
face, for her veil or parasol intercepts 
his rays, if she is out in warm weather. 
Keen winds never chill her delicate 
form, for she remains within when the 
air is not mild and balmy, and her well- 
carpeted apartments are kept luxuri- 
ously warm in winterly weather. Her 
clothing is elegant and costly, and, 
though she eats and drinks moderately, 
what she partakes of must be the best 
of its kind. In short, while Frank Felt 
seems to think little of comfort, her 
whole care seems to be exercised in 
search of it, in the gratification of dis- 
play, and in avoiding every petty annoy- 
ance. 

There are two methods of escaping 
xlanger, one is to meet and conquer your 
enemy, the other is to keep out of 
harm's way. There are two modes of 
escaping annoyances; one is to grasp 
the nettles, and the other to avoid the 
places where they grow. 

" Tender handed touch a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains ; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains. 
So it is with vulgar natures, 

Use them kindly they rebel ; 
But be rough as nutmeg graters, 

And the rogues obey you well." 

Frank who has little, and the lady 
who has comparatively much, follow dif- 
ferent courses. Which, then, has the 
advantage, the sturdy oak, or the hot- 
house plant? The protected flower, or 
the exposed tree ? Frank is courageous, 
the lady is fearful. Frank is contented, 
his lodger is dissatisfied. Frank is con- 
tinually cheerful, and she is almost al- 
ways low-spirited. From the whole, 
then, we gather another illustration of 
the common-place fact, that comforts will 
not of themselves make us happy, nor 
the want of them of necessity render us 
miserable; but that a grateful heart, 
looking around with thankfulness, and 
upwards with confidence, will make 
the crooked path straight, the rough 
place 'plain, and the wilderness to blos- 
som as the rose. G. 



MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 

Although angelic ministry is no 
longer openly continued, we are never- 
theless taught to believe that it exists, 
and that many of the blessings that fall 
upon our daily path are shed from hands 
which have been lifted amidst the choirs 
of heaven in holy adoration to the God 
of all priocipalities and powers. As 
Christians, ye are come to this ** innu- 
merable company of angels;" ye are 
united to them by a bond which binds 
together every member of the happy 
family of God ; ye are blended with 
them into one vast and harmonious so- 
ciety. The discordance necessarily sub- 
sisting between these pure spirits and the 
sinful inhabitants of a fallen world is de- 
stroyed. Clothed in the merits, and 
washed in the blood of the Redeemer, 
you no longer present to them that im- 
purity with which their holy nature could 
hold no alliance. They perceive, in the 
redeemed of the Lord, hearts blotted in- 
deed by much imperfection, but yet im- 
pelled by the same principles, hopes, 
tastes, and afiections as their own. Your 
song is at least the faint echo of theirs. 
Your Father is in every sense of the word 
their Father; your God is their God. 
Touched by these considerations, although 
once they watched at the gate of the 
earthly paradise to prevent our entrance, 
now they bend from the golden walls of 
the heavenly city, to invite you to a par- 
ticipation in joys, of which they alone, 
of all created beings, know the fulness, 
the intenseness, and the perpetuity. — 
Rev, J. W, Cunningham. 



SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Learn to know things as God knoweth 
them. He, to exercise the wisdom that 
he hath given to man, has planted a dif- 
ference in the creatures, and hath given 
a faculty to man to know and make a 
right choice in those differences : and 
man then knows things aright when he 
knows them as God knows them ; and 
then he makes a right choice when he 
chooses as God chooses. Now, God knows 
that riches are but little things, and that 
credit in the world is but a shadow, and 
that honours in high places are but like 
leaves on the top of a tree; and who 
would climb a tree to fetch down a leaf? 
But God knows that pardon of sin is a 
choice rarity. 



tGITH BARBOVR. 
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LEITH HARBOUR. 

Leith, a seaport town, is situated on 
the banks of the river Leith, at its con- 
fluence with the Firth of Forth. It is 
connected with the city of Edinburgh, 
which is about two miles distant, by a 
broad street called Leith Walk. 

A close connexion having been esta« 
blished from a remote period between 
Edinburgh and Leith, by means of the 
charters granted to the former city, the 
revenues of Leith, including the fort dues, 
and the imposts within the burgh, still 
form part of the revenue of Edinburgh. 

There are two commodious dry docks 
for the repairing and building of ships, 
and two wet docks, each of which is 300 
feet wide, and between 700 and 800 feet 
long, and of sufficient depth to admit ves- 
sels of from 200 to 250 tons burthen. 
They are surrounded by well-constructed 
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quays, upon which are erected appro- 
priate warehouses for the reception of 
merchandise. The depth of water in the 
harbour during neap tides is about ten 
feet, and during spring tides about six- 
teen feet. 



SKETCHES OF THE WALDENSES. 
Part III. 
In the present day, when a working 
man may easily obtain a complete copy of 
the Scriptures at the cost of half a day's 
wages, an idea can hardlv be formed of 
the value of books before the discovery of 
the art of printing, when the few copies 
of the Bible which existed were manu- 
scripts, and exceedingly rare. Some of 
these articles still exist, though in an im- 
perfect state, in the public libraries ot 
Milan and Turin, where they are kept aa 
curiosities. One of them, a copy of thQ 

6 
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Four Gospels, is said to have been writ- 
ten out by the hand of the celebrated 
Eusebius, who lived about the year 355, 
and is a *' small quarto, strongly bound, 
richly jdecorated with gold and precious 
stones. The vellum on which it is writ- 
ten is much decayed, especially at the 
beginning, and towards the bottom of the 
pages. It is kept with much care in a 
sort of shrine ; but while outward respect 
is given to old copies, it is painful to add, 
that the word of God is a sealed book to 
the mass of the inhabitants of that land. 
Those districts are now entirely devoted 
to Romanism, though they long conti- 
nued to make a noble stand against the 
pope, being supported by their nobles and 
clergy, who boasted of the freedom they 
had enjoyed." But the persecutions at the 
time of the Reformation against all who 
received the truth was followed by their 
subjugation, and thus the glory is de- 
parted from them. 

The manuscript copies of the Scriptilfeft 
were diligently studied and committed to 
memory by the Waldenses of old ; fend 
the method which the teachers frequently 
used for imparting the truth to thos^ 
persons around them who belonged te 
the higher ranks of life is well known, 
but it must not be omitted hete* They 
seem to have carried with them a box of 
trinkets or articles for sale, something 
like pedlars or hawkers in the present 
day, and to have used this as a means of 
introducing themselves, saying, **Sir, 
will you please to buy any rings, or seals, 
or trinkets? Madam, will you look at 
some handkerchiefs, or pieces of needle- 
work for veils? I can afford them cheap." 
If asked, " Have you anything more ?" 
the answer would be, " Oh, yes, I have 
commodities far more valuable than these, 
and I will make you a present of them, iif 
you will protect me from the clergy." 
iSecurity being promised, the stranger 
would proceed : " This inestimable jewel 
is the word of Gt)d, by which he com- 
municates his mind to men. 'In the 
sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent 
from God unto a city of Galilee, named 
■Nazareth ;' " and thus, without assuming 
to expound or to set forth his opinions, he 
"would repeat whole passages from Scrip- 
^ture in their own sacred simplicity ; 
'perhaps the remaining part of Luke i., or 
the last discourse of J esus with his disci- 
;ples, John xiii. — xvii. If the company 
-appeared interested, he would then recite 
'Matt, xxiii., perhaps pointing out how the 
^characteristics of the ancient scribes and 



Pharisees would apply to the monks and 
ruling ecclesiastics in those times. No 
doubt a blessing rested on these seem- 
ingly circuitous efforts to do good. 

But it was not only those who professed 
to be teachers who were expected to 
search the Scriptures. It was said by one 
of their enemies, "They instruct even 
little girls in the Gospels and Epistles, 
that they may be brought to embrace 
their doctrines, eten from childhood." 

The same author asserts: "All, without 
exception, men and women, small and 
great, cease not day and night to receive 
and to give instruction. The labourer 
who toils durintf the day, either learns or 
teaches at night. They learn and in- 
struct without books. If any one would 
excuse himself, they say to him, * Only 
leafn otue word every day, and at the end 
of the year you will know three hundred, 
and io make progress.* I have heard 
otiH of these poor peasants repeat the 
whole book ot Job by heart, without 
missing a single Word; and there are 
others who have the whole of the New 
Testament at their fingers' ends. Nor 
WfU they listen to anything else, saying 
fh&t all sermons which are not proved by 
the Scriptures are unworthy of belief." 

Faber hta noticed and refuted a va- 
riety of calumnies which were circulat- 
ed against the Waldenses in the middle 
aget : indeed, they contain suflScient in- 
terniA evidettce of their falsehood. The 
charges of sorcery and unnatural crimes 
are confuted by the genuine writings, holy 
lives, and patient nrmness of these be- 
lievers. The colporteurs of tracts and 
Bibles in the present day are sometimes 
falsely accused of selling immoral works : 
the primitive Christians suffered in like 
manner from the slanders of their persecu- 
tors. In later times, even Romish inqui' 
sitors give a more correct picture of the 
churches in the valleys, and unite in show- 
ing that, " their heresy excepted, they ge^ 
nerally lead a purer life than other Chris- 
tians." It would be easy to multiply quo- 
tations from their writings, which expose 
the errors of popery, and sufficiently ac- 
count for the enmity of its deluded votaries. 

Thus it may be seen that the churches 
in the north of Italy, Heb. xiii. 24, early 
testified against the doctrines of Rome. 
To use the words of the poet : — 

" But whence came they, who for the Saviour Lord 
Have long borne witness, as the Scriptures teach? — 
Ages ere Valdo raised his voice to preach 
In Gallic ears the unadulterated word, 
Their fugitive progenitors explored 
Subalpine vales, In quest of safe retreats, 
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li?heiethat pnxechuich Burvives, though summer 

heats 
Open a passage to the Romish sword, 
Far as it dares to follow. Herbs self-sown, 
And fruitage gathered from the chestnut wood, 
Nourish the sufferers then, and mists that brood 
O'er chasms with new fallen obstacles bestrewn, 
Protect them, and the eternal snow that daunts 
Aliens, is God's good winter for their haunts." 

Peter Waldo, or Valdo, it is now clearly 
proved, was not the founder of the Wal- 
densian church; hut probably he learned 
the truth from some of its members. 
His name, however, seems to have come 
from the German word, Wald, which 
signifies' a wood or forest. He was horn 
in the twelfth century, and to him Eu- 
rope is indebted for the first translation 
of the Scriptures into a modern language, 
namely, the provincial French ; a matter 
of unspeakable importance, for Latin had 
then ceased to be Used in common life. 
Waldo was a wealthy merchant of Lyons ; 
he appears to have been seriously im- 
nressed by the sudden death of one of 
his friends, with whom he was convers- 
ing after supper. From this time he 
laboured earnestly to promote the spiri- 
tual interests of those around him. 

Being called to account by John de 
Beles Mayons, the archbishop of Lyons, 
he replied that, though a layman, he 
could not be silent where the eternal sal- 
vation of men was concerned. The arch- 
bishop sought to apprehend him ; but his 
character was so generally respected, that 
he continued in Lyons for three years 
after. A more severe persecution then 
arose, directed by pope Alexander in. 
The disciples of Waldo were scattered, 
and many of them, very probably, joined 
the Waldenses, though it does not appear 
that he himself ever visited their valleys. 
He retired into Dauphiny, but afterwards 
fled into Germany, and finally to Bohe- 
mia, where he died about the year 1179. 
These successive removals were made in- 
strumental to the dispersion of the truth ; 
for in all these regions numbers appear to 
have suffered as martyrs, (80,000 are reck- 
oned in Bohemia alone during the four- 
teenth century,) and numerous churches 
are mentioned as having existed in Bul- 
garia, Dalmatia, Hungary, and else- 
where ; those very places in which the 
light of the gospel is now little known. 
Even England may have derived some 
benefit from these continental churches, 
at a time when a part of France was sub- 
ject to our kings. A Romish writer con- 
siders that from them Wickliffe learned 
his opinions. 

Probably the society in that district. 



who were commonly called the poor men 
of LyorUf might acknowledge Waldo as 
their founder. This famous city has long 
been celebrated for the wealth of its 
merchants, and also for its fine situation ; 
but it must be observed, that the scenery 
of France, however diversified by moun- 
tains and rivers, however rich and frrtile 
in its^ productions, wants the agreeable ' 
variation of enclosures and sheltered 
spots, with the numerous mansions, 
villas, and cottages, which give beauty 
to an English landscape; the '^cottage 
homes" and "palace homes" of Eng- 
land, so often alluded to by poets, and 
difiering widely from the towering castles 
and humble cabins which are seen abroad. 
To the Christian, under all circumstances, 
Lyons will ofiTer many interesting recol- 
lections, as the residence of many of the 
early martyrs of persecution under the 
Roman emperors, when tortures the most 
painful to flesh and blood were endured 
by those of both sexes who fearlessly 
avowed, " I am a Christian, and no evil 
is committed among us." Lyons was 
then called Lugdunum ; it is favourably 
situated for trade with Smyrna and the 
East, from whence probably the gospel 
was first broueht there. It is said to 
have been built forty years before the 
birth of Christ. 

We may now notice that on the French^ 
as well as on the Italian side of the Alps, 
there seems always to have been a rem- 
nant of scriptural Christians. Here the 
persecutions of later times scarcely suc- 
ceeded in rooting out a race of Protes- 
tants ; and the recent labours of Oberlin 
and NefF have resulted in a happy 
revival of religion. In Dormilleuse, 
where the latter preached, it is re- 
corded that the inhabitants have never 
embraced the Romish faith, have never 
bowed the knee to idols. This hamlet 
stands on a rock which is almost inacces- 
sible, even in the finest season of the year ; 
while in winter the ascent is doubly ha- 
zardous from the accumulation of ice in 
its narrowest part, where it is watered by 
a cascade. These valleys are, however, 
different from those of Piedmont in their 
general aspect, to which the words of 
Moses may be applied : " A land of wheat 
and barley, of vines, and fig-trees, and 
pomegranates; a land of oil olive, and 
honey." The latter, as a traveller says, 
form a garden, with deserts, as it were, 
in view : some parts are barren and repul- 
sive, but these are exceptions. On the 
contrary, in the retreats of the French 
e2 
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Protestants, fertility is the exception, 
barrenness the common aspect. Nothing 
will grow there but corn, and that only 
in small quantities. There the tot- 
tering cliffs, the sombre and frown- 
ing rocks, which, from their fatiguing 
continuity, look like a mournful veil 
which is never to be raised, and the tre- 
mendous abysses, and the comfortless 
cottages, amidst the ever-present dangers 
from avalanches, and thick mists and 
clouds, proclaim that this is a land which 
man never would have chosen, even for 
his hiding-place, unless from the strictest 
necessity. These mountain fastnesses 
are said to have furnished a retreat to a 
Gallic chief, called king Cottius, when 
pursued by the Romans, and from him 
they are denominated the Cottian Alps. 

From the wild spot called Val Freissi- 
ni^re the word of God " sounded out" to 
the neighbouring lands. The lives of its 
inhabitants were consistent with their 
profession as Christians. Their simple 
habits and general character are described 
by De Thou, a monkish author, in these 
terms: — "They are clothed in sheep- 
skins, and have no linen in use, either 
for their garments or beds. Of the seven 
villages which they inhabit, the houses 
are built of rough stone, with flat roofs, 
and cemented with mud. In these hovels 
the people and their cattle live together ; 
and when they apprehend an attack from 
their enemies, they often take refuge in 
caves, in one corner of which they lie 
concealed themselves, and secure their 
cattle in the other. They subsist chiefly 
on milk and venison, and pass their days 
in tending their cattle. They are skilful 
marksmen, and seldom miss either the 
chamois or the bear. Happy in these 
their scanty resources, they are all equally 
poor; but they have no mendicants among 
them, and, contented among themselves, 
very seldom form either, friendships or 
connexions with others. In all this state 
of squalid misery and uncouth appear- 
ance, it is surprising that these people are 
far from being uncultivated in their mo- 
rals. They almost all understand Latin, 
and are able to express themselves very 
legibly in writing. They understand also 
as much of French as enables them to 
read then* Bibles in that language, and to 
sing psalms ; nor would you easily And a 
boy among them who, if he were ques- 
tioned as to the religious opinions which 
they hold in common with the Waldenses, 
would not be able to give from memory a 
reasonable account of them. They pay 



taxes most scrupulously, and the duty of 
doing this forms an article of their con- 
fession of faith. If they are prevented 
from making payment, by civil wars, 
they lay apart the proper sum, and, on 
the return of peace, take care to settle 
with the king's tax-gatherers." 

The Albigenses and Waldenses, and 
indeed all the societies of real Christians 
mentioned in connexion with this pe- 
riod of history, appear to have closely 
resembled each other, being shoots from 
the same stock, planted by the labours 
of their missionaries, as Peyran, one of 
their descendants, has expressed it, in his 
celebrated " Defence of the Waldenses." 

Many interesting facts might have oc- 
curred in connexion with their common 
every-day lives and conversations with 
their neighbours ; but the setting forth of 
the gospel, whether by stated pastors, or 
by the private examples of Christians, is 
a fact too little noticed by general writers. 
Yet the light shining in darkness could 
not be entirely hid. It is plain, from the 
testimonies of adversaries, that the Wal- 
denses were a race 

*' Who kept the truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipp'd stocks and 
stones." 

The particulars of their histories would 
give details more worthy of record than 
the wanderings of minstrels, or the studies 
of the monks of the middle ages. The 
well-known description of an Ettglish 
peasant, as 

" Yon cottager who weaves at her own door," etc., 

might be applied to the Christians of the 
valleys, contrasted with their contempo- 
raries, the Troubadours and others, whose 
writings have been objects of curiosity. 

" O happy peasant I O unhappy bard ! 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward ; 
He praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come, 
She, never heard of half a mile from home ; 
He, lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 
She, safe in the simplicity of hers." 

It is painful, indeed, to observe the 
slighting manner in which these believers 
are alluded to by Bernard and other 
writers of that age, who possessed true 
piety, though tinctured with much su- 
perstition. They speak of them as here- 
tics, and also as weavers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cologne and elsewhere, of 
blameless and pious character, but rustic 
and illiterate. They were called Cathari, 
a name corresponding to the term of 
Puritans); and, like that, it became an 
appellation of derision, instead of com- 
mendation. 



A PROUD MAN. 
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We are to remember that these early 
Protestants, for such in truth they were, 
also were found in other parts of Europe. 
The Waldenses of Bohemia are thus de- 
scribed by Romish writers ; — " In mo- 
rals and life they are good, true in words, 
and unanimous in brotherly love; but 
their faith is incorrigible and vile." 
"These heretics are known by their 
manners and words; for they are or- 
derly and modest in their manners and 
behaviour ; they avoid all pride in their 
habits. To avoid lies, they do not fol- 
low trades, but live by the labour of their 
own hands as handicraftmen and day 
labourers. They do not heap up riches, 
but are content with necessaries. They 
are also very chaste. They are very sparing 
and temperate in eating and drinking; 
they do not frequent taverns and ale- 
houses, neither do they go to balls and 
other vanities. They abstain from anger. 
Their women are very modest, avoiding 
backbiting, foolish jesting, and levity of 
words, and especially they abstain from 
lies and swearing, not so much as making 
use of the common asseverations, 'in 
truth,' *for certain,' and the like, because 
they look upon them as oaths. They 
kneel down upon the ground, before a 
bench or such like, and pray in silence as 
long as it might take to repeat the pater- 
noster thirty or forty times, concluding 
their prayers by repeating the word 
Amen several times. This they do every 
day very reverently, amongst those of 
their own persuasion, before noon, after- 
noon, and at night when they go to bed, 
and in the morning when they rise out of 
bed, besides some other times in the day." 
Also, " among all those who have risen 
in opposition to the Church of Rome, the 
Waldenses have been the most dangerous 
and pernicious, since their resistance has 
been long continued, and also because the 
sect is so extended; for there is scarcely 
any country in which it has not obtained 
a footing ; and, in the third place, be- 
cause all others excite abhorrence by their 
blasphemies against God ; but this sect, 
on the contrary, has a great appearance 
of piety ; for they live justly in the sight 
of men, and believe rightly concerning 
God in all things, holding the articles 
which are in the creed, blaspheming 
against the Church of Rome, and hating 
it. They teach by the words of the gos- 
pel and the apostles what the disciples 
of Christ ought to be, saying, that such 
only are the successors of tne apostles 
as imitate their life." 



A PROUD MAN. 

A PROUD man is a fool in fermentation, 
that swells and boils over like a porridge 
pot. He sets out his feathers like an 
owl, to swell and seem bigger than he 
is. He is troubled with a tumour and 
inflammation of self-conceit, that renders 
every part of hfm stiff and uneasy. He 
has given himself sympathetic love- 
powder, that works upon him to dotage, 
and has transformed him into his own 
mistress. He is his own gallant, and 
makes most passionate addresses to his 
own dear perfections. He commits 
idolatry to himself, and worships his own 
image ; though there is no soul living of 
his church but himself, yet he believes 
as the church believes, and maintains 
his faith with the obstinacy of a fanatic. 
He is his own favourite, and advances 
himself not only above his merit, but 
all mankind ; is both Damon and Pythias 
to his own dear self, and values his 
crony above his soul. He gives place 
to no man but himself, and that with 
very great distance to all others, whom 
he esteems not worthy to approach him. 
He believes whatever he has, receives a 
value in being his ; as a horse in a noble- 
man's stable will bear a greater price 
than in a common lAarket. He is so 
proud, that he is as hard to be acquainted 
with himself as with others; for he is 
very apt to forget who he is, and knows 
himself only superficially; therefore he 
treats himself civilly as a stranger, with 
ceremony and compliment, but admits 
of no privacy. He strives to look bigeer 
than himself, as well as others; and is 
no better than his own parasite and 
flatterer. A little flood will make a 
shallow torrent swell above its banks, and 
rage, and foam, and yield a roaring 
noise, while a deep silent stream glides 
quietly on ; so a vain-glorious, insolent, 
proud man, swells with a little frail pros- 

Serity, grows big and loud, and overflows 
is bounds, and when he sinks, leaves 
mud and dirt behind him. His carriage 
is as glorious and haughty, as if he 
were advanced upon men's shoulders, or 
tumbled over their heads like Knipper- 
dolling. He fancies himself a Colossus ; 
and so he is, for his head holds no pro- 
portion to his body, and his foundation 
is lesser than his upper stories. We can 
naturally take no view of ourselves, un- 
less we look downwards, to teach us what 
humble admirers we ought to be of our 
own value. The slighter and less solid 
his materials are, the more room they 
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take up, and make him swell the his^er; 
as feathers and cotton will stnfi cushions 
hetter than things of more close and solid 
parts. — Butler, 



UNITY OP PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS. 
Pakt II. 

" My dearly beloved," says the anostle 
Paul, when addressing the Corinthians, 
" flee from idolatry. I speak as to wise 
men ; judge ye what I say. The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ? The 
bread which we break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ? For we 
being many are one bread, and one 
body : for we are all partakers of that one 
bread," 1 Cor. x. 14—17. 

The same figure is afterwards em- 
ployed with a greater latitude and va- 
riety of application ; for when adverting 
to the extraordinary gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, the inspired apostle adds : ** For 
as the body is one, ana hath many mem- 
bers, and all the members of that one 
body, being many, are one body : so also 
is Christ. For by one Spirit are we all 
baptized into one body, whether we be 
Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or 
free ; and have been all made to drink 
into one Spirit. For the body is not one 
member, but many," 1 Cor. xii. 12 — 14. 

The figure employed in these passages 
is strikingly peculiar. It is not that of a 
sheaf of corn, a mere collection of many 
ears ; nor even a building, which, though 
the parts are closely united, yet, whatever 
its deficiencies or redundancies, might 
still be denominated a civil or ecclesias- 
tical edifice; but that of the human 
frame, a perfect model of a multiplicity 
of parts in accordance with the strictest 
unity^. The idea of its completeness will 
receive light irom the fact, that not one 
of the fabled animals of antiquity could 
possibly have lived. Notwithstanding all 
the elements man can assemble, he can- 
not invent an animated form which is 
not extant. It is equally clear that he 
has. a body '* fearfully and wonderfully 
made," and every way worthy of his high 
position in the universe of God. 

The. impression produced by a view of 
the general structure of the body is 
deepened, if we examine it with greater 
minuteness. Here we behold a diversity 
of bones, every one of which is essential 



to complete the frame- work of the won- 
drous machine. These are retained m 
their places, and enabled to perform their 
respective functions, by various bindings 
of ligaments, membranes, or muscles, ac- 
cording to their several situations and 
uses. The muscles act by contractions 
and relaxations; the insertion, move- 
ments, and strength of each one being 
exquisitely adjusted to its precise place 
and oifice. There are vessels, admi- 
rable in their structure, to convey blood 
to the heart, and others that it may flow 
from thence as a fountain, to bear nutri- 
ment to the utmost and minutest extre- 
mities of the frame. There are also 
lungs, that respiration may effect the 
needed change on the vital fluid ; diges- 
tive powers, that the loss constantly in- 
curred may be as constantiy replaced,* 
and organs of sense, by which the body 
may be brought into immediate contact 
with the world without, and— surpassing 
wonder I — by which the universe may be 
brought unoer the cognizance of the in- 
dwelling spirit. Let, then, these facts 
be duly considered ; and though the de- 
claration of the apostle is demanded by 
a general survey of the frame ; yet, when 
with this is connected a view of its in- 
ternal structure, the words of the sa- 
cred writer acquire a still greater force : 
'^The body is not one member, but 
many." 

Havinff stated this truth, that though 
composed of various parts, it is as a whole, 
and a whole only, that the body is admi- 
rably fitted to its circumstances, the 
apostie proceeds to argue the necessity 
for each part, and for the office assigned 
to it: <<If the foot shall say. Because I 
am not the hand, I am not of the body ; 
is it therefore not of the body ? And if 
the ear shall say. Because I am not the 
eye, I am not of the body ; is it therefore 
not of the body ? If the whole body were 
an eye, where were the hearing? If the 
whole were hearing, where were the 
smelling? But now hath God set the 
members every one of them in the body, 
as it hath pleased him. And if they 
were all one member, where were the 
body? But now are they many mem- 
bers, yet but one body. And the eye 
cannot say unto the hand, I have no need 
of thee : nor again the head to the feet, 
I have no need of you." 

How conclusive is this statement 1 
Were every part to be merged into one ; 
were the whole to be formed into a hand, 
an eye, an ear, then, as there would be 
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but oQe functfon, there could not \»e a 
body. The human frame, which now 
appears in all its symmetry, harmony, 
and usefulness, would then be displaced 
by a worthless monstrosity. And hence 
the only correct idea of the body is that 
of a number of parts, each one doing 
its appointed service, and all united in 
securing the life, comfort, and usefulness 
of the individual. 

Another statement from the same in- 
spired pen is equally entitled to atten- 
tion : ** Nay, much more those members 
of the body, which seem to be more 
feeble, are necessary: and those mem- 
bers of the body, which we think to be 
Ipss honourable, upon these we bestow 
more abundant honour; and our uncomely 
parts have more abundant comeliness. 
For our comely parts have no need: but 
God hath tempered the body together, 
having given more abundant honour to 
that part which lacked." 

The more intimate knowledge we have 
of the human system, the more will the 
truth just stated commend itself to the 
Christian mind. So remarkable is the 
individuality of its various parts, that 
each one of the least, as well as the 
greatest, has its special and exclusive 
fimctions. There is not even a nerve but 
has its peculiar service to render, and one 
which no other could perform . Why is the 
nerve of touch in the skin insensible to 
light or sound ? It is not from its having 
a coarser texture than the nerve of vision ; 
but because each nerve can only receive 
its appointed impression, and, conse- 
quently, the latter is as insensible to sound 
as the former is to light Were the two to 
change places, there would be, therefore, 
a double loss ; but as each nerve fulfils 
its appropriate fiinetions, the wel&re of 
the body is secured. Modem science 
enables us to carry the idea still further. 
It has demonstrated that each nerve, 
though springing from one root, is double; 
one part being appropriated to sensation, 
the other to motion, and that the power 
of either may be lost, while that of the 
other remains unimpaired. We attach 
importance, and justly, too, to an arm or 
a teg; but we might live though both 
were amputated. Existence depends on 
organs amazingly minute. Not a single 
breath can be drawn without their action ; 
and so united are many parts of the 
frame by a beautiful and delicate tracery 
of nervous cords, that spasm and suffo- 
cation woidd arise, were but a single 



The perfect union that thus subsists be- 
tween the various parts of the fraihe 
admits of still further illustration. The 
exquisite covering of the skin with which 
it is provided, sympathises so directly 
with every part, that it is difficult to trace 
any intermediate agent. It may clothe 
muscle, tendon, bone, ligament, or even 
the mixed structure of joints ; it may 
be separated from certain parts by cellu- 
lar tissue, or a thick and differently-formed 
substance ; these two may not be directly 
continuous with the part beneath, and 
there may be even the addition of bone ; 
yet the cutaneous sympathy is neither 
arrested nor embarrassed, but absolutely 
universal. The parts of the frame will 
therefore be generally affected so simul- 
taneously, that order may not be distin- 
guishable, though some one may manifest 
a more prominent sympathy than others. 
Cold applied to a very small portion of 
the skm, will frequently diffuse a corre- 
sponding sensation through the whole sur- 
face of the frame; nor is warmth less 
restricted in its influence. Other sym- 
pathies; to which alluMon cannot now be 
made, are equally operative. 

Now in this, according to the apostle, 
there is the express design of the all-wise 
and beneficent Creator. ** God hath tem- 
pered the body together, that there should 
be no schism in the body ; but that the 
members should have the same care one 
for another. And whether one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it ; or 
one member be honoured, all the mem- 
bers rejoice with it. Now," be adds, 
« ye are the body of Christ, and members 
in particular," 1 Cor. xii. 24 — ^27. 

The inculcation of true benevolence and 
Christian union, so clearly apparent in 
this and other passages, was not with- 
out a practical effect. In the days of the 
apostles, the names of brother and sister 
were freely interchanged, not indeed 
passing coldly from the lip, but as ex- 
pressive of warm affection, and accord- 
ing to eastern customs, often accompanied 
by ** a holy kiss," the " kiss of charity." 
If one who had avowed himself a dis- 
ciple of Christ had wandered, he became 
the object of kind solicitation, according 
to the requirement: <* Brethren, if a 
man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual, restore such an one in the spirit 
of meekness," Gal. vi. 1 . The force of this 
appears to be, that when any brother had 
been surprised into the commission of sin, 
the matured in judgment and experience 
should employ the most judicious means. 
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and U3e them in that meek and kind 
spirit, which is cherished hy a sense 
of personal danger, to restore him to their 
fellowship, as a dislocated or disjointed 
limh is reduced, that it may have its pro- 
per place and function in the animal 
economy. 

The practice of hospitality is equally 
ohservahle. The heloved disciple says, in 
his epistle to Gaius, " Beloved, thou doest 
faithfully whatever thou doest to the 
brethren, and to strangers ; which have 
borne witness of thy charity before the 
church : whom if thou bring forward on 
their journey after a godly sort, thou shalt 
do well; because that for his name's sake 
they went forth, taking nothing of the 
Gentiles. We ought therefore to receive 
such, that we might befellow-helpers to the 
truth," 3 John, 6--8. The apostle Paul 
urges to similar conduct when, addressing 
the believers at Rome, he says, " I com- 
mend unto you Phebe our sister, which is 
a servant of the church at Cenchrea : that 
ye receive her in the Lord as becometh 
saints, and that ye assist her in whatsoever 
business she hath need of you ; for she 
hath been a succourer of many, and of 
myself also," Rom. xvi. 1, 2. 

Familiar with the declaration of Christ, 
" It is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive ;" with the language of Paul, in re- 
ference to the believers at Jerusalem, 
'*They would that we should remember 
the poor, the same which I also was forward 
to do;" and also with his command, 
*' Remember them that are in bonds, as 
bound with them, and them which suffer 
adversity, as being yourselves also in the 
body;" acts of kindness to fellow Chris- 
tians on their journeys were blended with 
tender regard for the fatherless and the 
widow, and any who were prisoners for 
the name of Christ. Their urgent claims 
were specially regarded, not only in the 
exercise of private benevolence, but by 
free contributions at the public services 
of religion. As honey flowing from the 
comb they fell into the treasury of the 
Lord. To bestow, so far from being a 
reluctant tribute to duty, was considered 
as the exercise of an exalted privilege. 
There was, therefore, an actual partici- 
pation of 'Hhe luxury of doing good;" 
and the honour that attends it so far 
from being imaginary, was felt to be as 
real as the diadem is to the monarch, 
when it gently presses on his brow. 

The active benevolence thus apparent 
extended far beyond the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of those by whom it was che- 



rished. Thus the great apostle of ihe 
Gentiles could bear witness " to the grace 
of God bestowed on the churches of 
Macedonia, how that in a great trial of 
affliction the abundance of their joy and 
their deep poverty abounded unto the 
riches of their liberality. For to their 
power," he says, "I bear record; yea, 
and beyond their power, they were willing 
of themselves, praying us with much en- 
treaty that we would receive the gift, and 
take upon us the fellowship of minister- 
ing to the saints," 2 Cor. viii. 1 — 4. 

And truly was it a lovely scene, over 
which angels hovered with all the com- 
placency and delight of kindred feelhig, 
and with which God was well-pleased, 
when the assemblies of primitive Chris- 
tians were convened, that they might 
raise to heaven the shout of praise, sup- 
plicate the outpouring of Divine mercy, 
listen to truth, eternal as the throne of the 
Almighty, commemorate the love of 
Jesus, which passeth knowledge, and, as 
God had prospered them, contribute of 
their substance to the cause of benevo- 
lence and piety. Oh, how good and how 
pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity ! The love of God shed 
abroad in the heart, hushed into tran- 
quillity all the turbulent passions of the 
mind, and binding to himself the soul of 
the individual believer, united him so 
entirely with all having "like precious 
faith," that, diversified as they were in 
rank, intellect, Christian knowledge, and 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost, yet 



" ' Distinct as the billows/ they were * one as thQ 
sea.*" 



Though the members were many, there 
was but one body. And in the union of 
the renovated spirits of the fallen chil- 
dren of men, there was a clear, distinct, 
and impressive display of the unity of 
God. 

The peace that then reigned was how- 
ever soon disturbed. Suspicions arose 
when Christianity was seen extending 
itself among all ranks, and threatening 
to subvert the popular superstitions, it 
was considered as endangering the frame- 
work of civil society. As the followers 
of Christ peremptorily refused to sacrifice 
to the gods of the heathen, or to cast a 
single particle of incense on the rising 
flame of the altar, — though some re- 
markable event was celebrated, every 
plage wore a festal appearance, and 
shpij^ts of e:^ultation arose on every hand,. 
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they were accused of high treason. Their 
lofty bearing, when assailed by the vio- 
lence of imperial power, only increased 
the exasperation, and popular fury raised 
it to its greatest height A refusal to 
bow at the altars of the people was con- 
sidered identical with the denial of a 
Deity ; they cast, therefore, on the early 
Christians the stigma of atheism, and 
conceiving of them as chargeable with 
enormous guilt, and specially exposed to 
Divine vengeance, they were declared 
the channels of suffering and misery to 
others. Had disturbances arisen ? Chris- 
tians were said to have caused the tu- 
mult. Were the most revolting crimes 
committed? On them was laid their 
perpetration. Did the Nile refuse to 
irrigate the parched fields of Egypt, or 
the Tiber overflow its banks? Such 
judgments were declared to be invoked 
by their iniquities. Even the wastings 
of famine, the ravages of pestilence, and 
the throes of an earthquake, were all 
traced to the followers of Christ, and 
thus fuel was continually added to the 
anger of the populace. To some extent, 
however, the people were the tools of 
others. Amidst the crowds excited to 
violence, there may be discerned the 
Cynics, whose mask and cloke were the 
disguise of a subtle and fatal hypocrisy ; 
the artificers, who, like the makers of 
silver shrines for Diana, felt their craft 
was in danger ; and the hireling priests, 
whose subsistence and power depended 
on ministering to popular superstition. 

At length the flame of persecution 
burst forth with appalling violence. The 
assemblies of the faithful were diminish- 
ed, and then scattered. The joyous 
company who delighted to keep holy day 
could no longer tread the spots where 
the presence of God had often been 
realized, and his presence wondrously 
displayed. The gospel which had been 
there proclaimed ceased to melt the 
heart by its benevolence, and to thrill 
it by its warnings. The voice of 
prayer and praise was hushed. All 
within and around was silence. "The 
holy and beautiful house,*' where many 
worshipped, was destroyed, and all " the 
pleasant things were laid waste." For 
those who loved them were compelled to 
flee from province to province, and from 
city to city. The Jews accused them to 
the Romans, and the Romans delivered 
them up to the Jews. Nero gloried in 
persecution, and one tyrant after ano- 
ther, breathing the same Satanic spirit, 



succeeded him on the imperial throne. 
The prediction was now receiving its 
accomplishment : " Ye shall be hated of 
all men for my name's sake." 

Infinite, however, is the disparity be- 
tween the accidents and the reality of 
religion. Evanescent are its forms ; for 
they belong to the globe on which we 
live, on which changes are constantly 
passing, and whose elements will one day 
melt with fervent heat. But the spirit of 
religion is the offspring of another world, 
and, like it, unchanging and eternal. 
Thus, there are occasions when the pious 
appear not only as superior to the com- 
mon ills of life, but to the stroke of death, 
verifying the apostolic declaration, that 
" all things" are theirs. Hosea says, 
** God spake with us in Bethel;" and Da- 
vid, adverting to the passage of the Red 
Sea, exclaims, " There did we rejoice in 
him :" these holy men considering them- 
selves identified with the people of God, 
even ages before they came into being. 
In like manner, Paul, anticipating the 
general resurrection, exclaims, ''Then, 
we which are alive and remain shall be 
caught up together in the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in the air;" thus regard- 
ing himself and others of his time as 
sharing in the glorious ascent of those 
who shall live at that period, though it 
will not arrive till many hundreds of 
years after their slumber in the tomb. 
And it is still the privilege of the faith- 
ful servants of God to consider themselves 
as associated with all who have existed, 
and with all who shall yet be ** born of 
the incorruptible seed." And hence, 
though the primitive Christians were cast 
as a prey to the lions, or consigned to the 
flames, the union subsisting among them 
was not broken. It was as if an adaman- 
tine chain bound them together, which 
no human, no infernal power could 
break : theirs was an union of soul, an 
union with Christ, and therefore com- 
mensurate with the existence of God. 
" Charity never faileth." W. 



IMPORTANCE OF PURE AIR. 

The question of the health of towns is, 
in its physical bearing, to a great extent 
a physiological question ; that is to say, 
in all its branches and in all its phases, 
although other and most important points 
are involved, the investigation of noxious 
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agents is bound up witii the consider- 
ation how and in vnat way do they affect 
flie bodily organs. The various and im- 
portant reports which have within the 
last few years been submitted to parlia- 
ment, have shown, for example, that of 
all the causes which are productive of 
diseases in towns, infinitely the most 
influential is the vitiated state of the 
atmosphere. Now, upon this subject the 
most erroneous conceptions are generally 
entertained. By those who have even 
paid some attention to the question, it is 
often thought that the air of towns is 
principally deteriorated by the grosser 
and more palpable contaminations arising 
from smoke. But it is of the first con- 
sequence to know that this, although 
doubtless in itself a great evil, is alto- 
getlier subordinate as a cause of disease, 
when contrasted with those subtle invi- 
sible effluvia which proceed from decom- 
?osing animal and vegetable substances, 
t is this latter class of agents which 
constitute the potent sources of the dis- 
eases which ravage constantly and un- 
ceasingly our manufacturing towns. 

It is so essential that this fact should 
be firmly impressed upon the public 
mind, that I will claim your attention for 
a few moments, in order to illustrate the 
subject of aerial agency in the produc- 
tion of disease. If we turn to what may 
be called the domestic history of the 
middle ages, we shall find that the va- 
rious countries of Europe were periodi- 
oally, and again, and again, depopulated 
by pestilential diseases, which, although 
variously denominated the plague, the 
black death, <he sweating sickness, and 
so forth, were, in fact, only modifica- 
tions, in the worst form, of that mor- 
bid afiTection comprehensively termed 
fever. To conceive of the frightful 
destructiveness of this enemy of the 
human race, it will suffice to turn to the 
instructive pages of professor Hecker's 
classical treatise on the " Epidemics of 
the Middle Ages.** It is there recorded, 
that by the pestilence, called in the 
northern kingdoms of Europe the black 
death, and in Italy the great mortality, 
there perished, in the brief space of four 
or five years, in the east, exclusively of 
China, above twenty-four millions of 
people; and in the various European 
nations twenty- five millions, or one- 
fourth part of the then existing popula- 
tion. By the drainage of swamps and 
mara^s, by the felling of forests, by the 
eonstFuctlon of better dwellings, and of 



more open cities, by the introdnetion of 
sewers, and other less important ameli-* 
orations, the western nations have eman- 
cipated themselves from such fearful 
visitants ; but the same class of leases 
still prevail among us, and, acoording to 
the startling assertion of Mr. Chadwick, 
one of th'e most direful of the number, 
typhus, causes in England and Wales 
an annual slaughter, exceeding' that of the 
allied armies on the field of Waterloo. 
What heart, that is not steeled against 
human sympathy, can contemplate such 
a battle fought, year by year, by our 
poorer fellow-countrymen, and fought 
only to be lost, without feelings of the 
deepest commiseration and sorrow ? 

Fever, then, is the offspring of the 
aonal effluvia which result from decom- 
posing animal, and especially vegetable 
maUer; and having ascertained thia, 
w^ich is the cardinal point of the whole 
Inquiry, it will greatly facilitate our con- 
sideration of the causes leading to thia 
atmospheric deterioration, such as im.- 

Eerfect or non- drainage, accumulation of 
1th, and other impurities on the surface, 
defective ventilation, etc., if the manner 
in which contaminated air acts upon the 
human body be briefly explained. The 
solution of this important question in^ 
volves an acquaintance with the struc- 
ture and functions of those organs upon 
which only atmospheric influences di- 
rectly operate ; namely, the lunss, and in 
a much less degree the skin. The lungs, 
in their totality, are more vascular organs 
than any other parts of the body ; in fact, 
in a given time, they receive precis^y 
the same amount of blood as the whde of 
the rest of the system. At every time 
that the heart beats, it sends, by one of 
its cavities, the right ventricle, into the 
lungs two ounces of blood ; whilst by 
another of its cavities, the left ventricle, 
it drives into the body an equal quantity 
of the vital fluid. The heart beats, upon 
an average, about seventy-five times in a 
minute ; so that in that period of time 
one hundred and fifty ounces of blood 
are propelled into the lungs; in the 
course of one hour, five hundred aud. 
sixty-two pounds; and in twenty-four 
hours, thirteen thousand, four hundred 
and eighty-eight pounds, or about twenty- 
four hogsheads. Such is the enormous 
amount of blood circulating incessantly 
through the pulmonary texture. The 
quantity of atmospheric air admitted by 
the windpipe is proportionally large : At 
each time that we inspire tbece ^ie? 
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into the kmgs about twenty cubic incbei 
of air, and ti^ere being twenty respirar 
tions in a ininute, four bundled cubic 
inches of air enter in tliat time, fourteen 
cubic feet per hour, and three hundred 
aod sixty-six cubic feet, or thirty-six 
hogsheads per diem» 

Now what^ it may be asked, is the 
object oi this vast amount of liquid and 
gaseous matter being sent to the lungs ? 
It is, essentially, to purify the blood, 
by unloading it of carbonic acid. But 
it is also proper to state, what to non- 
professional persons is not known, that 
the lungs are most important organs 
of digestion ; that is to say, receiving 
from the alimentary canal the crude nu- 
tritious fluid which has there been ela- 
borated, they, by their action, convert it 
into pure arterial blood ; and as this is 
the last of the digestive actions, so, at the 
same time, it probably is one of the most 
essential; and thus the lun^ are, even 
in the alimentary pi'Qcess, only second in 
importance to the stomach itself. 

It is, then, upon structures thus highly 
organized, tiiat from the very first mo- 
meat of existence to the last act of life, 
the enormous quantity of air juat de- 
scribed, is, without the least cessation, 
acting ; a circumstance which is the clue 
to all that we bear about bad air, want 
of ventilation, of drainage, etc., and suf- 
ficient in itself to prove that, compared 
vith the importance of the respiratory 
process, all the other functions of life, 
considered in a sanitory point of view, 
sink into insignificanee.— -^. D. Grainger, 



THE CHIMPAI^EE. 

AifOMO the more interesting animals 
which we have recently noticed in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society maybe 
enumerated a female chimpanzee^ appa- 
rently about two-thirds fully grown, and 
remarkable for docility. The chimpanzee, 
called, by some of our early travellers, 
as Andrew Battel and others, (see Pur- 
chas, his Pilgrims, ii.,) pongo,* is a native 
of Western Africa, to the extent of about 
twelve degrees north and south of the 

* The tenn pongo, which ought, perhaps, in 
ltii«tnete, to apply to eblmpansee, is now given by 
iMtunUtts to the great orangoutangof Borneo and 
Somatra. The two animals were formerly con- 
fconded together. Pongo is evidently a Portuguese 
word, denotxag a t^fHeu ape. There U in Africa a 
liTer called BIo Pongos, its name having been taken 
ftomthe number ot ehtm^^nsees Uifesting its banks. 



torrid aone, including Guinea, Benin, 
Gaboon, Loango, Congo, and Angola. 
This curious ape is decidedly the nearest 
in its external configuration to the human 
being, and among the lower animals is 
distinguished for cunning, intriligence, 
and habits and manners, to judge even 
by individuals in captivity, demoting a 
more than ordinary degree of elevabon 
in the scale of brute intellect. 

If we except a passage relative to wild 
men, called gorilioi, in a work termed 
" Periplus Hannonis," the Greek trans- 
lation of a narrative in Punic, of a voy- 
age along the coaats of Africa, undertaken 
by a Carthaginian, named Hanno, it is 
not until recent times that the existence 
of such an animal was ascertained. The 
credit of calling the attention of the sci* 
entific world to the passage referred to is 
due to that learned zoologist, W. Ogilby, 
Fsq., who moreover suggests that the term 
drill, applied now to a species of African 
b.ibt>on found in the same districts as the 
chimpanzee, may be a mere corruption of 
the old African term gorilioi ; and tmsis the 
more likely, as in some districts the term 
drill, or mandrill, is still implied to the 
latter animal. As the naifative to wbidi 
Mr. Ogilby has adverted with so mueh 
acumen is little known, for the ** Periplus 
Hannonis" is almost an unread work, we 
shall be excused from giving a summary 
of the details. A Car^uiginian navigator, 
named Hanno, about the year 6(H) b. c, 
as is conjectured, set out upon a voyage 
of discovery, commerce, or colonization, 
from the citv of Carthage. He coasted 
Western Africa, and in twelve days after 
passing Gades (isle of Cadiz) arrived at 
the island of Cerne, and thence, following 
the coast, after a passage of seventeen 
days more, he came to a promontory 
called the West Horn, and in three d^s 
more, skirting a burning shove, he ar- 
rived at a promontory termed the South 
Horn. Off the shore he found an island, 
inhabited by what were regarded as wild 
men, covered with long black hair, who, 
on the approach of the mariners, fled to 
the mountains, and defended themselves 
with stones. These so-called wild men, 
the interpreters stated, were named 
gorilioi. It wa^ found imposnble to 
capture any of the males, but three 
females fell into the hands of the adven^ 
turers ; with such desperation, however, 
did these wild creatures fight, biting and 
tearing, that the men were obliged to 
despatch them. Hanno ca^ied their 
skins to Carthage, and bung tbem up in 
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one of tlie temples, as consecrated tro- 
phies of his expedition. We will not 
pretend to determine the capes indicated 
under the names of the West Horn and 
the South Horn, nor what was the burn- 
ing shore skirted by the Carthaginian 
vessel, yet we think that there can be no 
mistake respecting the wild men called 
gorilloi, covered with long black hair, 
the appearance and ferocity of which 
evidently made an impression on Hanno. 
We have now a long hiatus of time, 
during which the intertropical regions 
of Western Africa were utterly un- 
known ; indeed the whole of the western 
coast of Africa south of cape Nun, and 
the whole of its vast interior, were as un- 
known to the nations of Europe in the 
middle ages, as if Africa had not existed. 
It was in the reign of John i. of Portu- 
gal, that a few Portuguese vessels (a.d. 
1412 — 1417) ventured to coast Western 
Africa, double Cape Nun, or Non, and 
proceed as far as Cape Bogador, whence, 
elated with their exploit, the mariners 
returned to Portugal. In 1418 Porto Santo 
was discovered, and in 1419 the adjacent 
island of Madeira. In 1423 Cape Boga- 
dor was doubled, the Portuguese ad- 
vanced within the tropics, and shortly 
the coast from Cape Blanco to Cape de 
Verd explored. In 1449 the Cape de 
Yerd islands were discovered, and soon 
afterwards the Azores. In 1471 the 
Portuguese. (Alphonzo being king) ven- 
tured to cross the line. In 1484 the 
countries of Congo and Loango were dis- 
covered, and in 1493 Bartholomew Diaz 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, which, 
from the tempestuous weather there en- 
countered, he had called the Cape of Storms 
(Cabo tormentoso.) Though obliged 
by the tempests and the turbulence of 
his men to return to Portugal, he may 
be said to have demonstrated the long 
denied route to India. This occurred in 
the reign of John ii., son of Alphonso. 
In 1497 Vasco de Gama doubled the 
Cape on his way to the Indian seas. 
From this time the western coast of 
Africa became more and more visited, 
settlements were established, and the pro- 
ductions of these countries imported to 
Europe. At the same period, India, and 
the great islands, Sumatra, Borneo, and 
Java, were visited ; and hence it was, 
most probably, that the chimpanzee of 
Africa, and the Sumatran, or the Bornean 
orang, as they became known about the 
same time, were confounded together. 
Among the earlier voyagers to inter- 



tropical Western Africa, in whose narra- 
tives accounts evidently referring to the 
chimpanzee are to be found, though more 
or less mixed up with details which the 
most credulous might hesitate to believe, 
are Andrew Battel, Dapper, Jobson, 
Bosman, etc. (Purchas, his Pilgrims.) 

Andrew Battel, a sailor, lived many- 
years at Congo, having been taken pri- 
soner in 1589. Accordmg to his account, 
two animals of the ape tribe are to be 
found there ; one he calls the pongo, the 
other the enjeco. The former, he says, 
was as high as a man, with sunken eyes, 
long hairs on the sides of the head, and 
the face and ears naked. The animal 
walked upright, but the limbs had no 
calves, and in walking it generally- 
clasped on the hinder part of the neck. 
In its disposition it is grave and melan- 
choly, and even when young far from 
frolicsome. At the same time it is ac- 
tive and swift, and possessed of such 
muscular power, that the strength of ten 
men is insufficient to hold one of them. 
He further states, that these pongos are 
in the habit of constructing arbours among 
the branches of the trees in which they 
sleep. Fruits and nuts form their only- 
subsistence ; and upon the death of one 
of a company, the survivors cover the 
body with leaves and branches. Some- 
times these animals have been known to 
carry away young negroes, and in the 
neighbourhood of Angola they have been 
observed to crowd around the remains of 
fires lit for the purpose of keeping off the 
ferocious wild beasts, by those who tra- 
velled through the forests, and when the 
last embers expired, to retreat into the 
woods. This pongo is doubtless the. 
chimpanzee, and is, we believe, iden- 
tical with the enjeco, for, be it observed, 
the stature attributed, upon hearsay, most 
probably, to the pongo, is greatly exag- 
gerated. Bowditch, incjf ed, (see his "Mis- 
sion from Cape Coast Castle to Ashan- 
tee,'' London, 1819,) expressly states, 
that at Gaboon, where it is not rare, the 
chimpanzee is known to the natives un- 
der the names of inchego and ingeno, 
evidently the same as Battel's enjeco. 
Mr. Bowditch, on the authority of the 
natives of Gaboon, whose accounts are 
coloured by fear and ignorance, states, 
that when adult, the chimpanzee (male) 
attains often to the height of five feet, 
with great breadth of shoulders, and paws 
of frightful magnitude. One blow is j 
fatal; they are commonly seen lurking 1 
in the bush, by those who travel to Kalee, 1 
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and are supposed to be on the watch for 
an opportunity of attacking and destroy- 
ing unwary passengers. (Very^doubtful.) 
Their food consists, in a great measure, 
of wild honey. It is reported also that 
they are so senseless, as to sacrifice them- 
selves by carrying about burdens of 
wood or elephants* teeth, in imitation of 
men, till they sink exhausted by their 
labour. (A most improbable story.) 
Mr. Bowditch describes a half-grown in- 
dividual, which he saw at Gaboon in a 

I state of captivity. It had much resem- 
blance to a very old negro, was obedient 
to the voice of its master, and evinced 
great agony at the sight of a panther. 

To return to the older travellers. Dap- 
per, in his Description of Africa, 1686, 
calls the chimpanzee baris, and quojas 
morron. "There is a certain species 
called baris, which is taken while young, 
and, when brought up and tamed, is al- 
most as useful as a slave." — p. 249. " A 
Mrt of satyr is found in the woods, which 
the negroes call quojas morron, and the 
Portuguese, salvage. They have the 
head large, the body thick and heavy, 
and the arms nervous." In Barbot's 
Guinea, the chimpanzee is called barrys, 
and quojas mon-on ; and Pyrard, (Voyage, 
etc. Paris, 1619,) relates that, in the pro- 
vince of Sierra Leone, a species of ape is 
found, called baris, of stout and muscular 
frame, and so industrious by nature, that, 
vhen an individual is taken young and 
educated, it may be made to work. 

' These animals, he adds, generally walk 
on the hind limbs only; they may be 
taught to pound in a mortar, and to take 
vessels to the river for water, which they 
witt bring back full ; but as soon as they 
arrive at home the vessels must be taken 
from them, for otherwise they will let 
them fall, and, on seeing the fragments, 
commence a lamentation. Other old 
travellers, as Le Pere du Jarrie and 
^houtten, say the same ; and Le Guat 
even speaks in terms as extravagant, and 
^th far less colouring of truth, of the 
Indian orang; in ignorance, however, 
that any difiiBrence existed between the 
animals. Another old voyager, Froyer, 
(see "Relation du Voyage de Gennes,") 
appears to have met with the chimpanzee 
on the shores of the river Gambia, where, 
as he states, are to be found apes of 
greater size, and more mischievous than 
in any other place of Africa. The ne- 

^poes are in dread of them, and cannot 
go alone into the wild country, without 
ninning the risk of being attacked by 



these animals, which present them with 
a stick and oblige them to fight. (Most 
chivalrous apes!) Often have they been 
seen to carry children of seven or eight 
years old up the tree, and it has required the 
most arduous exertions to recover them. 
The negroes have an opinion that these 
animals are a race of rational beings, 
which have invaded their country, and 
forbear to use any language, lest (judg- 
ing from old experience) they should be 
enslaved and made to work I 

Bosman (see *'A New and Accurate 
Description of the Coast of Guinea, etc., 
written originally in Dutch, and now 
faithfully done into English," London, 
1721,) calls these animals by the name 
of "Smitten." He moreover affirms, 
that they attacked and destroyed such 
negroes as they chanced to encounter in 
the woods, carried off the women, pelted 
with stones those who disturbed them in 
their fastnesses, and even drove away the 
herds of elephants, either with sticks, or 
rapid attacks with their giant fists alone. 
He states as a fact, that, on one occasion, 
a number of them attacked and over- 
powered two slaves, and were in the act 
of poking out their eyes, when a party of 
negroes arrived to their rescue. M. 



DISCOVERY OF QUICKSILVER. 

A COM SI DER ABLE miuc of quicksilver 
at Idria, in Austria, near the gulf of 
Verona, was discovered in rather a cu- 
rious manner. A few coopers of that 
place, having made a new tub, and being 
desirous to prove its soundness, one of 
them placed it where the water dripping 
from the rock might fall into it. In the 
morning it seemed to stick to the ground, 
and at first he superstitiously thought it 
was bewitched, but upon more closely 
examining it, he found something fluid, 
but shining and very heavy, at the bot- 
tom of the water in his tub. Not know- 
ing what it was, he took some of it to an 
apothecary, who gave him a trifle, and 
told him to bring all the odd stuff of that 
kind that he could discover. The matter, 
however, soon became public, and a com- 
pany was formed for working the mine. 

A traveller gives the following inte- 
resting description of a descent into this 
mine : — " I thought I would visit those 
dreadful subterranean caverns where 
thousands are condemned to reside, shut 
out from all hope of ever seeing the 
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Ii|^t of the sun, and obliged to toil out a 
Biuerable fife under the whip of imperi- 
eoB taskmasters. Imagine a hole in the 
tide of a mountain, about five yards over. 
Down this you are lowered, in a kind of 
basket, to more than a hundred fathoms, 
Hke prospeot growing more gloomy, yet 
still widening as you descend. At length, 
often poising in terrible suspense for 
some time in this precarious situation, 
you reach the bottom, and tread on the 
ground, which, by its hollow sound under 
your feet, and the reverberation of the 
echo, seems thundering at every step you 
take. In this gloomy and frightful soli- 
tude you are enlightened by the feeble 
gleam of lamps here and there dispersed, 
so that the wretched inhabitants can go 
^om one place to another without a 
guide ; yet I could scarcely discern for 
Some time anything, not even the person 
who came to show me this scene of hor-> 
ror. Nothing can be more deplorable 
than the state of the wretched miners. 
The blackness of their visages only serves 
to cover a horrid paleness caused by the 
poisonous quality of the mineral they are 
employed in prpcuriug. As they consist 
in general of malefactors condemned for 
life to this task, they are fed at the public 
expense, but they seldom consume much 
provision, as they lose their appetite in a 
short time, and commonly, in about two 
years, expire, from a total contraction of 
the joints. 

" 1 walked after my guide for tome time, 
^ndering on the miserable end these un- 
nappy creatures had broueht themselves 
to ay their crimes, when, nad they lived 
virtuous lives, they might have been still 
enjoying the blessings of light, health, 
and freedom. At this moment I was 
accosted by a voice behind me calling me 
by my name. I turned, and saw a crea* 
ture, black and hideous, who approached, 
and, with a piteous accent, said, 'Do 
you not know me V What was my sur- 
prise to discover the features of a dear 
friend I He had fought a duel with an 
officer, against the emperor's command, 
imd left him for dead, and he had been 
punished by banishment for life, to 
labour in these mines. His wife was the 
daughter of a high family in Germany. 
Being unable to procure her husband's 
pardon, she affectionately shared his bon- 
dage with him. It is proper to add, that 
the officer did not die. When he re- 
covered from his wounds, he generously 
solicited pardon for his antagonist, and 
obtained it, so that in a few months ^e 



duelist was restored to the happiness he 
had Justly forfeited by wUfnlly trans- 
gressing the commancb of God and bds 
sovereign." — Eev;/, Taylor, 



REDEMPTION ]^ROM THE ^OWER OT StlK. 

It must be evident to the thoughtful 
mind, that, if all that was doiie for man, 
alienated as he is from God by a depraved 
heart, was merely a deliverance from the 
condemnation of the law, that wottld not 
secure his happiness. If his nature re- 
mains unchanged ; if all his evil disposi- 
tions are unchecked ; there will be a re- 
petition of former sins, lind consequently 
a falling again into condemnation. Man 
must, therefore, be brought under a Divine 
influence, by which the sours affections 
shall be turned off from sin, and its former 
power over him be controlled and ulti- 
mately destroyed. He must not only be 
justified, but sanctified too. 

In the gospel of Christ a provision is 
made to effect this sanctification, in the 
accomplishment of which the Holy Spirit 
is the agent. He redeems us from the 
power of sin, as Christ has done from the 
curse thereof; the one has wrought a 
work for us, the other works a work in 

U8. 

Now the gospel, better than the law, 
leads men to the obedience of the truth. 
That, with its gentle appeals, its melting 
tenderness, has a more mighty influence 
than this, with its startling thunders and 
terrific threats. Hence the apostle Paul, 
writing to the Romans, says, <* For the 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus," 
which evidently means>the gospel, "hath 
made me free from the law of sin and 
death. For what the law could not do, 
in that it was weak through the flesh, God 
sending his own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in 
the flesh : that the righteousness of the law 
might be fulfilled in us, who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit," viii. cb. 
2 — 4. By the assistance of this Divine 
Agent, the Christian, who is the subject 
of his grace, is enabled to die unto sin, 
and live unto holiness; obeying the 
sacred injunction, " Yield yourselves unto 
God, as those that are alive from the 
dead, and your members as instruments 
of righteousness unto God," Rom. vi« 13. 
Being under grace the spirit is childlike 
and free, and duties are cheerfully per- 
formed ; the very opposite to what would 
have been the case under the law. That 
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fte gospd 18 intended to eflfect redemp- 
tkm from th« pow^f dt tvn, as well as 
ftoin its (mrse, is evicfent from the pas- 

3|e, " For the grace of God that bringeth 
VAtton hath appeared to all men, 
tetthbg tts that, den3rin^ ungodliness 
and ifrorldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteoiaty, atd godly, in this present 
world; looking for Uiat blessed hope, 
and the glorious appearing of the great 
Odd and our Saviour Jesus Christ j who 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
us firota all iniquity, and purify unto him- 
self B peculiar people, zealous of good 
works," Titus ii. 14. 

The Holy Spirit carries on the work 
of ftanctification by enlightening the 
ftind, and more clearly and ftilJy reveal- 
ing the evil of sin, in its nature and con- 
sequences. He shows that, as a violation 
of God's law, it is a heinous act of im- 
piety ; and, as necessarily involving pain- 
fal and affecting consequences, not less 
an act of folly. By the light of the cross 
both its loathsomeness and inexpediency 
are seen. He shows that it deposes 
the 8oq1 from its rightful supremacy over 
the body ; prostitutes the intellect to the 
senses; leads the creature to insult the 
Creator; «|(id produces discord, and con- 
foBion, antf misery in the' world. Thus 
exhibiting its moral deformity, its utter 
opposition to God and holiness, he ex- 
cites an abhorrence of it in the believer's 
mind. 

In contrast to this he exhibits the 
beafities of holiness. He unveils the 
pnrity of God, as it beams on the mil- 
Bons of adoring spirits in the celestial 
^orld; and the transcendent glories of 
that holiness so elevate the soul, that it 
Ho bnger possesses a relish and love for 
what is vile. A nobler taste is created. 
Its aspirations are after conformity to the 
all-perfect model. It strives and prays 
for a complete transformation into the 
^ivine image ; and a positive hatred of 
sin will become a settled principle of the 
soqI, although it may not be always alike 
operative. Its language will be, "As 
hx me, I will behold thy face in righte- 
ooiness : I shall be satisfied, when I 
awake, with thy likeness," Psa. xvii. 15. 

Having thus taught the soul to estimate 
*Qd hate sin, the Holy Spirit helps the 
beKever to carry on his opposition to it 
^1 associations will be broken up. The 
Mth of sin will be forsaken ; the way 
^ death avoided. The world will look 
^ amazed, and mock, or, perchance, 
^aten; but all in vain. And equally 



in tain will it breathe its syren music 
and spread its fascinating snares. The 
eye has been touched by fl ray from 
heaven, and all things are seen in k new 
light. The awakened one ^claims — 

" My soul forsakes her vain delight, 
And bids the world flSrewell ; 
Base as the dirt beneath my ftet. 
And misohievous as hell." 

Sins will be resisted ; those which mo^t 
easily beset as well as others. BefoM) 
they were yielded to and loved. No#4 
opposition, although it may be unequu 
and unsteady, becomes the hubitual 
effort of the soul. Sin is effectually de- 
throned, if not entirely destroyed ; agree^k 
ably to the Divine promise, " Sin shufi 
not have dominion over you." Oretttl^ 
does the Christian rejoice when he gains 
a victory; he triumphs *'AS one that 
findeth great spoil." 

Watchfulness and prayer will be ob- 
served. The Saviour enjoined thesef. 
He knew the subtlety and power of the 
enemy, and taught his disciples how t6 
ensure success against him. By the ex- 
ercise of these duties the ascendency of 
sin is prevented, and the soul holds on 
its way rejoicing. It must never be for- 
gotten that while redemption from the 
curse of sin is the work of Christ alone, 
deliverance from its power is effected 
by Divine agency conjointly with human 
instrumentality. Thus, while we are 
told, " Sin shall not have dominion ovel* 
you," we are also entreated, ''.LfCt not 
sin, therefore, reign in your mortal body;" 
we are commanded " to work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling," while 
we are assured *' it is God which worketk 
in us both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure," Phil. ii. 12, 13. 

With redemption from the power of 
sin, there are associated in the experience 
of every believer positive acta of holy 
obedience. We are not only to '' cease to 
do evil," but to "learn to do well." " We 
are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus unto good works, which God hath 
before ordained that we should walk in 
them." We are to " walk after the 
Spirit," in "all holy conversation and god- 
liness," and are to be "careful to main- 
tain good works," £ph. ii. 10; Rom. viii. 
1 ; 2 Pet. iii. 11 ; Titus iii. 8. How glo- 
rious is the spectacle that is presented to 
the world, when, in the midst of the un- 
godliness and impurity that abound, a 
man under the influence of the Spirit of 
God walks as a child of the light, diffus, 
ing around him the savour of the gospel- 
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and showing that it is ''the power of God 
unto salvation!" Most marvellously must 
this strike the world. Like flowers hloom- 
ing in the desert, or stars shining amid 
the gloom of night, do such persons ap- 
pear, attracting the eye, excitmg the ad- 
miration, and making even the ungodly 
acknowledge " how awful goodness is." 

The principle that influences the be- 
liever in pursuing his Christian course is 
a noble one ; not one of fear so much as 
of love. It is by the cross " the world 
is crucified unto him, and he unto the 
world;" and thence he derives the most 
powerful motives to self-denial and holy 
obedience. "The love of Christ con- 
strains him." He will delight to do the 
will of God. While the worldling calls 
him a hard task-master, the Christian 
exclaims, "Thy service is perfect free- 
dom." 

Now, nothing but a continued supply 
of Divine grace will enable the child of 
God to persevere. But this grace is 
promised, and it will be sufficient for 
him. The honour and glory of the Sa- 
viour are intimately connected with the 
holiness of his people, and to eflect that, 
nothing on his p^rt will be lacking, that 
he may at last present the believer "fault- 
less before the presence of his glory with 
exceeding joy." 

It is not said that sin shall not assail 
the Christian, but that it shall not have 
dominion over him. As long as he is 
on earth "the spirit will lust against the 
flesh, and the flesh against the spirit." 
The conflict will continue until the land 
of eternal repose be gained ; and this it 
is which often leads the soldier of the 
cross to long for the blessed period, 
when 

"Sin, his worst enemy before, 
ShsJl vex his eyes and ears no more ; 
His inward foes shall all be slain. 
Nor Satan break his peace again." 

Reader ! you may be a child of God, 
and yet you often fin J evil thoughts arise, 
and evil desires excited. But do not un- 
christianize yourself on this account. Be 
of good cheer, if, when tempted, you can 
say, " Get thee behind me, Satan." If, 
notwithstanding all your failures and 
feebleness, you still strive to press for- 
ward, you shall be ultimately successful ; 
" more than a conqueror through Him 
who hath loved you." It was this assur- 
ance that buoyed up the spirit of Paul, 
when assailed with the floods of tempta- 
tion and sin. He was encouraged in the 
severe effort necessary to keep his body 



in subjection, by the conviction that he 
should ultimately realize an incorruptible 
crown. A Christian must have this nope, 
that he may be kept from yielding to 
despondency. It is ever found a powerful 
stimulant to holiness of life. "Every 
man," says the beloved disciple, "that 
hath this hope in him," that of being ulti- 
mately like Christ, "purifieth himself, 
even as he is pure," 1 John iii. 3. 

All who have been redeemed from the 
curse of sin will assuredly be delivered 
from its power. Christ was called " Jesus," 
or a Saviour, because he "saves his 
people from their sins." All who trust in 
him will be purified by the Spirit. The 
best evidence that we have been freed 
from the curse of the law, is, that we are 
in Christ Jesus, and therefore delivered 
from condemnation, that we walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit. Reader ! 
may this evidence be multiplied a thou- 
sand fold in your experience ! As you 
journey onward in the pilgrimage of life, 
may you be found " laying aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset you ;" " looking unto Jesus, the au- 
thor and finisher of our faith," as the 
illustrious example in whose footsteps 
you are to tread. Baptized anew, daily, 
with the richest influences from on high, 
may you fight the good fight of faith , 
and when the last conflict is ended, exult 
in the final and complete conquest ob- 
tained over hell and sin, exclaiming with 
the rejoicing and triumphant apostle, 
" Thanks be to God which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ." 
Happy then your transit to the world of 
spirits! Having escaped the dangers 
and foes that on earth track the steps of 
the struggling disciple, you will become 
a holy and happy spirit before the throne 
of God. T. A. 



RULES ARE NOT FETTERS. 

It may be laid down as a maxim, that 
he who begins by presuming on his own 
sense, has ended his studies as soon as 
he has commenced them. Every oppor- 
tunity should, therefore, be taken to 
discountenance that false and vulgar 
opinion, that rules are the fetters of 
genius, — they are fetters only to men of 
no genius ; as that armour, which upon 
the strong is an ornament and defence, 
upon the weaken and mis-shapen becomes 
a load, and cripples the body which it 
was made to protect. — Sir /. Reynolds, 
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Tlie American Leaders, signing the Declaration of Independence. 
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The period now coming under obser- 
vation presents much that is painful. Its 
hiBtory recounts the ill-judged and un- 
availing efforts of a mother country to 
retain a number of powerful colonies 
under constant and disadvantageous de- 
pendence: the more ill-judged, because 
the rulers of England, for many years, 
had seen and felt the increasing difficul- 
ties of the relations between these coun- 
tries, and had, unwisely for the future 
welfare of both, evaded the settlement of 
many matters, when difficulties began to 
arise, which might, with care and temper, 
have been easily settled in an early stage. 

The rapid progress of these disputes 
has been already noticed ; the crisis was 
now arrived when one or the other must 
give way. The expedients of mild go- 
vernment, which might have delayed the 
•eparation, had been disregarded; right 
principles were forgotten, or neglected. 
A foolish national pride underrated the 
American character and resources ; while 
high principles of government, aiming at 
a sovereignty beyond the Atlantic, not 
exercised in Britain ; narrow and blind 
selfishness in the landed interest, think- 
ing they could diminish a paltry portion 



of their own share of burdens, by im- 
posts on commerce, and the direct taxa- 
tion of the colonies ; with an entire 
misapprehension of the real relation be- 
tween the countries — all these were causes 
which hurried on the warfare now to be 
described. But it has been well asked, 
" Why was a great continent, a country 
of lakes, into which our island might be 
thrown and buried ; of forests that might 
overshadow our principalities and king- 
doms ; of falls and cataracts which might 
sweep away our cities ; and of descending 
seas, to which our noblest streams might, 
in comparison, be thought but rivulets 
and brooks; why was such a country, 
which the God of nature had clothed with 
all his highest forms of magnificence and 
grandeur; why was such a country, 
though, in the mysterious dispensations of 
his providence, it was to be raised into 
existence by an island in the old world ; 
why was it to be impeded in its career by 
the manacles that were to be thrown over 
its giant limbs by the selfishness of its 
parent ; why prevented from rushing on 
m its destined race, to become itself the 
new world, as Europe had been the old, 
teeming with the life, and glowing with 
the business of human society, and doub- 
ling, trebling, multiplying to an indefi- 
nite extent the number of sentient beings 
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to which our planet may give support ; I 
why prevented from journeying on with 
all the accumulating resources of its in- 
dependent strength, till the same process 
of things, which had thus ripened the 
colony into a kingdom, and a kingdom 
into the new Europe of the western hemi- 
sphere, should have advanced the planet 
itself to its final consummation ; and the 
labours, and the gran^^ur, and the hap- 
piness of man, on this side the grave, 
should be nd more ?". 

This tfeetns not unfairly to state the 
question as it really stood, . thoaeh not 
even, the wisest of the ruleri of Eng- 
land 96 viewed it. Certainly, wholly <m 
their part, and also too mif^li rni the 
other, the scriptural maxim, '^ Do unto 
others as you would that oth€H should do 
unto you," was forgotten. Sttch neglect 
ever will bring punishment on nations 
as well AS individuals ; and on the former 
punishment can only be inflicted in time — 
in the present world. 

The year 1776 began with increased 
efforts to carry on the war with the Colo- 
nies. These were much in accordance 
with the course long pursued in British 
warfare, considerable enough to cause 
much expense and embarrassment, but 
not on a sufficient scale to bring matters 
to a speedy decision. Even some of the 
.ministry urged the inexpediency of an 
army being employed to carry hostilities 
into the interior ; but the king was bent 
upon the reduction of those whom he 
considered rebels against his crown, and 
lord North, with lord George Germaine, 
recently appointed secretary of state, 
adopted this plan. The opposition still 
contended that the Americans were not 
aiming at independence ; while Mansfield 
showed that it had long been anticipated 
by leading political economists, that the 
American colonies would seek to be in- 
dependent as soon as they were strong 
enough. It was also notorious that, 
during the late reign, Walpole and his 
successors had studiously avoided what- 
ever might bring on disputes between the 
mother country and her dependencies; 
even allowing many important subjects 
to be unduly neglected, rather than enter 
upon matters that might lead to increased 
difficulties. The ministry still commanded 
large majorities in both houses of parlia- 
ment, but dislike to this civil warfare 
was extending. It was not without dif- 
ficulty that the troops voted could be 
levied ; and 17,000 foreign troops, chiefly 
Hessians, were included for the service. 



while it was evident that the Americans 
were encouraged by the declarations in 
their favour, both in and out of parlia- 
ment. . 1. J 
The earl of Coventry had not hesitated 
to poin* out the folly of supposing that 
such a country as America could be ex- 
pected to continue in subjection to Eng- 
land, urging the establishment of a firm 
and friendly alliance, instead of seeking 
conquest, and wasting resources in a 
useless struggle. It would have been 
well if the English monarch and his ad- 
visers had adopted this view, and thus 
had established a friendly, instead of a 
hostile feeling between the two countries. 
But this contest has left an etample, froni 
which it may be hoped future rulers and 
statesmen will profit, when the period 
arrives for other colonies to seek inde- 
pendence, which will assuredly be the 
case from time to tirt»e. Among other 
disastrous anticipations, which perhaps 
accelerated their own fulfilment, was the 
warning that France and Spain were 
about to take advantage of the unnatural 
contest in which Britain was engaged. 
That such would be the case could not 
be doubted. The leaders of congress 
were already in communication with 
those courts. The ministry rejected such 
ideas ; but, unless infatuated, they must 
have ^pected such a result 

In February, Chatham recalled his 
son, whom he had not long before sent to 
serve in Canada, thus offering an insult 
to the king, and acting with the incon- 
sistency he had usually shown of late. 
In Canada, the American army, continu- 
ed before Quebec during the winter, but 
early in May, when preparing to retreat, 
succours arrived from England ; the 
forces of congress were then compelled to 
flee with considerable loss. The English 
army advanced so that the Americans 
were soon obliged to leave Canada. At 
Boston, Washington was more successful ; 
he blockaded the town, and in March 
obliged general Howe to evacuate the 
place by sea, sailing to Halifax in Nova 
Scotia. The British commander left 
large stores behind, and not taking any 
precautions to prevent the arrival of 
ships with stores, then on their way from 
England, several vessels sailed into the 
port and were taken. 

Clinton arrived off the Carolinas in 
May, but was too late. The royalists 
had been beaten and dispersed after an 
ineffectual attempt to resist, some months 
before. In the following month Charlea- 
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ton was attacked by the English fleet, 
but without success. Congress mean- 
"whiie had shown its decision for inde* 
pendence by voting in May a recom- 
mendation to the states, to establish such 
a constitution as should be most oondu- 
etve to the public welfare and security. 
The popular feeling had been stimulated 
to this by the publications of Thomas 
Paine and others, strongly urged on by 
Franklin. A pamphlet by the former, 
entitled " Common Sense," had, in par- 
ticular, a very great effect. In June, 
Lee proposed in congress that all politi- 
cal connexion between the united colonies 
and Great Britain should be dissolved, 
and that the assistance of foreign states 
should be immediately sought. On July 
4tb, the congress then sitting at Phila- 
delphia, passed the declaration of inde- 
pendence, which organised the thirteen 
colonies as a separate nation, though the 
adhesion of New York was not carried 
till some days later. This celebrated 
docnment, drawn up by Jefferson, enu- 
merated the acts of the English monarch, 
on which the separation from the mother 
country was defended. That there were 
many causes for complaint cannot be de- 
nied, but these were unfairly exaggerated. 
The conclusion was, that separation had 
become necessary, and that the united 
colonies were, and of right ought to be, 
'free and independent states. 

It is now known, that some months 
previously^ the leaders had been encou- 
raged by a secret agent, who gave them 
verbal assurances that they should be 
lupported by arms and money from 
France, which hastened these proceedings 
and led to the appointment in Novem- 
ber, 1776, of a secret committee for cor- 
responding with the friends of America 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and other 
parts of the world, by which agents were 
sent to various courts of Europe. They 
also hoped for aid from insurrectionary 
proceedings in Ireland. 

The result of the declaration at the 
time, certainly was, to exasperate Bri- 
tab. It did not convince the rulers of 
their mistakes, while it united the coun- 
try to support their efforts against Ame- 
rican independence ; it was received as. 
a proof at once of rebellion and ingrati- 
tude. In England the declaration was 
considered a direct act of rebellion ; in 
America it was represented as necessary 
ui consequence of acts of tyranny and 
oppression. The separation of the colo- 
iues from the mother country ever must 



be regarded with different views by those 
whose political ideas are wholly different. 
Many of the violent proceedings of the 
leaders of congress must be decidedly 
condemned and exposed, as indicating 
that they were prepared to press forward 
their independence, without moderation 
in the means they used. Yet it must be 
admitted that the rulers of England, 
on their part, not only acted contrary 
to what was politic under their cir- 
cumstances, but certainly pressed many 
measures which, though perhans not im- 
mediately very injurious, involved prin- 
ciples quite as much as the unlawful pro- 
ceedings of Charles i., and might have 
been still more oppressive in future years. 
Still, every right mind must regret the 
contest between descendants of the same 
race. 

A few dayir previous to the declaration 
of independence, general Howe appeared 
before New York, but his forces were 
not concentrated for some time. After 
an ineffectual attempt at negotiation, 
which Washington evaded in a noanner 
that showed the determination to be 
satisfied with nothing short of indepen- 
dence, Howe landed his troops on .Long 
Island on August 22nd. After a short 
struggle the Americans were defeated; 
but Washington, who had made a great 
mistake in contesting this positidn, with- 
drew his anny, with comparatively little 
loss. He was extricated from the conse- 
quences of his error .by the unaecount- 
able negligence of the British com- 
manders, who might easily have cut off 
his retreat. 

The people of New York were mostly 
favourable to the British, so that Wash- 
ington found it advisable to retire from 
thence on September 1 2th. Howe then 
entered, but a fire lundled by incendiaries 
who had remained concealed, destroyed 
more than a fourth of the town a few 
days afterwards. A succession of actions 
now convinced Washington, that how- 
ever ardent might be the feelings of his 
troops, they could not stand before a 
regular army, unless brought into a more 
perfect state of discipline. He wrote to 
congress in terms of despondency, urging 
the necessity of speedy and •effeciual 
measures for establishing a regular army . 
Regular pay and bounties were voted, 
though mostly in prospect ; thus an end 
was put to many proceedings which had 
been ludicrous and disgracehd, aa well as 
most destructive to the service. Lord 
Howe, meaniriiile, had e&deavoured to 
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treat with congress; his brother, the ad- 
miral, and himself had been appointed 
commissioners for the purpose, hut with 
the unhappy mistake of only allowing 
them to treat on the footing of granting 
pardon, instead of admitting them to ne- 
gotiate with the Americans as an inde- 
pendent people. This miserable plan of 
idways falling short of the full conces- 
sions required, although these farther 
concessions were offered, when too late, 
attended all the proceedings in this un- 
happy contest, from the very beginning. 
Such was- the infatuation of the British 
monarch and his adnsers, and it may be 
said of the greater part of the British 
nation. Here is, indeed, an important 
lesson for their posterity. Everything 
short of independence was now offered, 
but now nothing would be accepted with- 
otit that After this failure, Howe occu- 
pied New York, where he wasted many 
weeks in fortifying his position ; not pro- 
ceeding against Washington till October, 
when he again advanced so as to allow 
the Americans to retreat. Washington 
made an ill-judged attempt at resistance, 
which Howe followed up by equally bad 
management, and then checked lord 
Coniwallis, who was on the point of over- 
taking .Washington, whose force had 
dwindled to about 3000 men. He had 
scarcely time to withdraw beyond the 
river Delaware, which formed the line 
of separation between the winter quarters 
of the two armies. 

Thus ended the first campaign of this 
unhappy warfare. In the north, Carle- 
ton constructed a flotilla which gave him 
the command of lake Champlain; he 
occupied Crown point, but did not press 
onward. Although so little had been 
effected on either side by military pro- 
ceedings, this year was in fact the most 
important in the contest. It is remarked, 
that in this year the people of America 
generally took their side. The great 
mass of the wealth, learninff, and in- 
fluence in all the southern colonies, and 
in most of the northern, was in favour of 
the American cause. Some aged persons 
were exceptions; a few, too, who had 
been connected with government ; some 
also who feared the power of Great Bri- 
tain, and others who doubted the perse- 
verance of America ; but a great majority 
was resolved to hazard everything. In 
the beginning of the year 1776, the 
colonists were farmers, merchants, and 
mechanics; at its close, soldiers. 

In England, the year ended with an 



attempt to destroy Portsmouth dockyard 
by fire ; considerable injury was done, 
though not to the extent designed. The 
incendiary was James Aitken, better 
known as John the Painter, a profligate 
character, who, there is good reason to 
believe, had been encouraged by Silas 
Deane, an agent of congress, and by the 
French ministry, to attempt setting on 
fire the principal dockyards of the king- 
dom. It has been ascertained, that the 
governments of France and Spain had 
encouraged such a project in 1764, but 
lord Rochfort, then ambassador at Mad- 
rid, obtained information of the design, 
which caused precautions to be takeii^ 
that prevented the attempt. 

The commencement of 1 777 found the 
congress assembled at Baltimore, and by 
no means discouraged. They knew the 
disadvantages the British troops would 
encounter on advancing into the interior, 
and were confident of assistance from their 
European allies. They gave Washington 
full powers, issued paper money, and 
adopted every measure they could devise 
to raise supplies, and to keep up the 
popular feeling. In the October previous 
they had agreed to articles of confedera- 
tion between the thirteen states, under 
the national title of the " United States 
of America," leaving to each the right 
of regulating its internal government, 
but the congress was to direct all national 
matters. — It was also stipulated that 
there should be no titles <|f nobility. 
Thus the world again saw a democratic 
national government established, and that 
on a larger scale than ever before existed. 
Compared, indeed, with the -extent and 
power of the dominion of the United 
States, even at its commencement, the 
beginnings of the Grecian republics, and 
even of Rome, were as nothing. 

To such an extent was the feeling 
against England prevalent, that some 
of the leaders recommended offering to 
France all the commercial advantages 
formerly enjoyed by England. But 
Franklin, who now proceeded to France 
to conduct negotiations with the Eu- 
ropean powers and others, . represented 
that this was unnecessary ; that if France 
supported them it would be from hatred 
to England, so that other motives were 
unnecessary. This party urged matters 
forward, but there were many among the 
Americans disposed to return to their 
allegiance, especially in New York and 
Philadelphia. The king, in his speech at 
the opening of parliament^ had still cou« 
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tinued to dwell upon assarances of friend- 
ship from foreign powers, though their 
disposition to support the colonies was 
notorious. As to France, it was evident 
that many of the privateers, which, 
under the American flag, did much to 
injure the English commerce, were 
French, and they were allowed to sell 
their prizes in French ports. The usual 
debates in parliament followed, the oppo- 
sition exaggerating the measures taken 
against the Americans, and giving praise 
to the transatlantic leaders for modera- 
tion they had never shown ; the ministry 
defending the course the king inflexibly 
pursued, and carr}'ing their measures by 
triumphant majorities. In these debates 
Wilkes used unqualified language, and 
it may be desirable here to concmde the 
history of this demagogue, who this year 
made a motion in the House of Commons 
respecting parliamentary reform, which 
was negatived without a division. He 
served the office of lord mayor in 1774-5 
with much eclat, and without regard 
to expense. This was followed by an 
unsuccessful attempt to procure him a 
.large sum from the city funds, and to 
have him elected chamberlain. For 
some years he struggled under increasing 
pecuniary difficulties, the party leaders 
who bad made use of him seeming quite 
inclined to allow him to fall. But in 
1779 he was appointed to the office he 
had 80 long sought, which produced him 
a considerable income. He was wise 
enough to be contented; he discharged 
the office faithfully, and by degrees paid 
his debts, refraining from all political 
violence — declaring that he never had 
been a Wilkite ! The whole history of 
this man and his partizans presents a 
most instructive lesson, but one which 
seems always forgotten ; few years have 
passed in England without the nation 
being equally duped by some political 
demagogue, who has only sought nis own 
interest. But let it also be remembered 
that it is only the existence of wrong 
policy, and erroneous proceedings in the 
rulers, that gives consequence to such 
characters. All the disasters of the early 
part of this reign proceeded from pride — 
on the one side, rendering men unwilling 
to be controlled, and, on the other, un- 
willing to concede. " Only by pride 
Cometh contention," whether reference is 
made to a character like Wilkes, at once 
desperate and despicable, or to the leaders 
of aependent provinces, like the Ameri- 
can colonies. 



In April 1777, an application was made 
for a supply to pay the debts of the king, 
the sum of 618,000/. was granted, and an 
increase of 100,000/. per annum for the 
civil list. The earl of Chatham aeain ap- 
peared in the House of Lords, where he 
moved, without success, an address to the 
king, praying that measures might be 
taken to stop hostilities ; he still clung to 
the belief that the Americans would yet 
consent to the measures that would leave 
them in submission to Britain. Here he 
was assuredly wrong. That time was 
gone by, yet he believed that the state of 
things in 1763 might be restored. Many 
of the lords did not hesitate to point out 
that the leaders of the Americans evi- 
dently had long been determined on in- 
dependence, so that such concessionfl as 
the earl recommended, were now too late, 
and wholly out of place. 

Among the events of this year, which 
most excited the public mind, was the 
execution of a clergyman. Dr. Dodd, for 
forging the signature of his former pupil, 
the earl of Chesterfield. Dodd was ft 
popular preacher, much followed ; great 
mterest was made to commute his sen- 
tence, but the king was firmly resolved 
not to pardon any one guilty of a crime 
so injurious to a commercial and civilized 
nation as forgery. 

Dodd appeared truly penitent, and 
conscious that his sinful compliances 
with the world had led to the wants and 
circumstances that ended in the forgery. 
He died penitent; but truth requires the 
repeating of an observation of one who 
had much insight into the workings of 
the human heart, on this occasion, 
"There is much difference between say- 
ing, and really feeling, < I am a sinner. 
Let this remark lead all of us to search 
our hearts and try our ways. 



PARMESAN CHEESE. 

"This celebrated cheese," savs Mrs. 
Loudon, " is made with skim milk. The 
night's milking is skimmed in the morn- 
ing, and the morning's milk is skimmed 
about two o'clock in the afternoon : the 
two are then mixed together, and nut 
into a larse copper kettle, suspended 
over a fire by a crane. The milk is stirred 
till it has reached 125*^ of Fahrenheit. 
The kettle is now turned from the fire, 
between which and it a wooden screen 
is placed, and, when the bubbUng of the 
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milk has subsided, a piece of rennet, tied 
in a linen rag, is put into the milk, and 
squeezed several times in difi^rent places. 
The rennet is then taken out, and the 
milk well stirred ; after which it is left 
till the curd has formed, which is gene- 
rally in about three quarters of an hour. 
As soon as this is the case the ketde is 
again turned on the fire, and the mass of 
curd is heated to 150^ being well stirred, 
and divided while it is heating. A fourth 
part of the whey is now taken out of the 
kettle, and the curd is heated to 180^ 
stirring it rapidly all the time; and a few 
pinches of powdered saffiron are thrown 
m, which not only colour it, but give 
that peculiar flavour always perceptible 
in Parmesan cheese. The cheesemaker 
(for as Parmesan cheese is always made 
by a man I must not say the dairy-maid) 
then takes a small quantity of the curd in 
his hand, and squeezes it ; when, if he 
finds it adhere together, the kettle is in- 
stantly turned off the fire, the wooden 
screen is again interposed, and the curd 
is left to settle. The whey which rises is 
immediately poured off, and two or three 
pailfuls of cold water are thrown over 
the curd. The cheesdmaker immediately 
plunges his arms into the kettle, and 
gathering the curd to one side, contrives 
to slip the whole mass into a large cloth, 
which is raised as rapidly as possible, and 
transferred to a mould without a bottom. 
This is an operation which requires both 
strength and skill ; for the cheese hardens 
so rapidly, that it requires the greatest 
exertions to get it into the mould without 
spoiling its shape. By its own power of 
contraction it presses out every drop of 
whey. An iron plate, with a slight 
weight on it, is laid on the^Vop to keep ifr 
flat ; but, by the time it is cold, it is be- 
come so hard as to require no further 
pressure. It is then taken out ' of the 
mould, and a thick layer of s^^t put on 
its upper surface. The next day the 
cheese is turned, and the under surface 
salted in the same manner, • In this way 
the cbeese is turned and salted every day 
for thirty or forty days, till the salt wiU 
no longer dissolve. The rind of the 
cheese is then scraped, and, after a little 
colouring matter has been rubbed over it, 
it is covered with linseed oil." 
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VARIETIES OF CLIMATE — EFFECT ON 
VEGETABLE LIFE. 

The arrangement whereby this world's 
inhabitants are distributed into regions 
differing so much in physical character 
and in productive fertility, is one much 
more beneficent than may at first sight 
appear. The necessities and comforts of 
man are not only thus far .better provided 
for than they otherwise would have been, 
but the very capability of drawing for 
their supply upon the wealth and re- 
sources of every varying zone, with the 
foreign intercourse to which it has given 
rise, has tended to call forth his bodily 
energies, to inform and invigorate his 
understanding, and altogether to elevate 
his character as an intelligent, a moral, 
and a social being. But this is not all. 
Discovery, commerce, and the degree 
of civilization which follows in their 
rear, in the manifold wisdom of Him 
who ** worketh all things • after the 
counsel of his own will," are but means 
subservient to an ulterior and much 
higher end, unbounded by the limits of 
time ; and which will only be fully under- 
stood and developed in the eternity be- 
yond, to gather together into one undi- 
vided and glorious assembly '* a multitude 
which no man can number out of every 
kindred and tongue and people and 
nation." This great design is now has- 
tening onwards to its consummation. 
Discovery, commerce, and colonization 
are attracting our countrymen in peiv 
petually increasing numbers to every 
region under heaven, and the Christian 
church is awakening to avail itself of all 
these facilities to preach the gospel to 
every .creature. " He hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth ; and hath de- 
termined the times before appointed, and 
the bounds of their habitation." 

There is much to admire in this won- 
derful arrangement Man has but one 
origin, and, wherever he is found, a bo- 
dily conformation identically the same. 
The silly dreams of infidel philosophers 
to the contrary are as opposed to fact as 
they are to revelation. He is of " one 
blood," and "in this blood is the life," 
and for the maintenance of that life it 
is absolutely essential that the blood be 
preserved at one unvarying temperature ; 
and yet such is the compensating power 
with which he is indued, that he is made 
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to "dwell on all the face of the earth," 
he can exist even in health and comfort, 
alike under the torrid influence of a 
vertical sun, and in contact with the icy 
barrier that surrounds the regions of the 
polea. Nevertheless the ** bounds of his 
habitation" are so '* fixed," that he be- 
comes acclimaled to whatever locality 
the '* before appointed determination" 
of the Most High may have assigned 
him. So much so, that he cannot ma- 
terially exchange hi9 geographical lati- 
tude with impunity ,* at least, not with- 
out many precautions, increasingly im- 
portant at tne present time to he known, 
but which cannot be fully understood 
without due consideration of the leading 
characteristics of different climates in 
relation to those physiological laws by 
which his bodily constitution is regulated. 
To this subject we purpose to devote a 
few papers ; but it is requisite to call to 
mind, in the first place, in what this 
variety of climate mainly consists — in 
other words, what are the constituents of 
climate— otherwise our remarks may be 
ill understood. To this we must at 
present devote our attention. 

The tisrm " climate," then, is usually 
applied to that condition of the earth's 
surface, as to temperature and humidity, 
the varieties of which, as well as the 
expedients by which their extremes are 
instigated and. adapted to the constitu- 
tion of plants and animals, are alone and 
of itself no uninteresting study. 

The gradual decline of temperature 
from the equator towards the poles' is, in 
the first place, in some little aegree mo- 
derated by the conducting power of the 
earth, to a much farther extent by the 
large portion of water which composes 
its surface, but most of all by the mobi- 
lity .of the atmosphere. If the earth 
were -a globe of iron, its conducting 
power would be such as probably to 
neutralize the effects of the sun's heat 
in the equatprial regions, and to render 
it uninhabitable to its present vegetable 
and animal tenants. But the impressions 
of heat received at the surface are con- 
ducted very slowly by solid ground, and 
still less by water. By . the perpetual 
change of the particles of tlie latter, how- 
ever, it conveys heat in a much more rapid 
manner. The colder parts descend, and 
the wanner take their place, impart some 
heat to the air above, and thus draw 
it towards a mean temperature. 

Th^re is. also a similar exchange be- 
tween di49(«nt tr^ts q1' the opean, tending 



to cool the parts near the equator, and 
to impart heat to higher latitudes. 
Hence the climate of maritime situa- 
tions and of islands is always more 
equable than that of places differently 
situated under the same latitude. The 
extremes of temperature in London are 
not so great as they are at Paris. But 
the atmosphere being invariably rarefied 
by heat, perpetual currents of colder air 
must be constantly rushing from the 
polar regions towards the equator, the 
place of which must be as constantly 
supplied by opposite aerial currents 
towards the poles. To this circumstance, 
in connexion with the rotatory motion 
of the earth, we are indebted, as is well 
known, for what are called the trade 
winds. 

Geographical latitude is not, how- 
ever, the only circumstance which de- 
termines the temperature of a country. 
Many modifying circumstances must be 
taken into account Of these the first 
and most remarkable of all is elevation 
above the level of the sea. In conse- 
quence of the speedy rarefaction of the 
atmosphere in proportion to its altitude, 
and the large amount of heat which thus 
becomes latent, many mountains at no 
great distance from the equator are 
covered with perpetual snow. Humboldt 
calculates that the thermometer of Fah- 
renheit descends one degree for about 
every 340 feet of elevation. And thus 
we arrive at a limit which has been 
called the snow-line, or line of perpetual 
congelation. In the Andes of South 
America, this line is not met with below 
a height of 17,000 feet ; at about 60 de- 
grees of north or south latitude it occurs 
at 5,000 feet, and at 80 it is calculated 
to come down to the surface of the earth. 
As the height of this line must vary in 
summer and winter, there will always be 
a zone where frost holds a doubtful 
reign, and on this depends the formation 
of those glaciers, which, grouped into 
the most curious and fantastic shapes, 
constitute so striking a feature in the 
aspect of lofty mountains, and by their 
sudden fall often render the ascent to 
their snow-clad summits dangerous and 
terrific in the extreme. Between the 
tropica, this zone of undecided frost is 
so very narrow that scarce a glacier is 
to be found ; but along the sides of the 
Pyrenees, in the recesses of the Alps, 
and all along the weatem shore of Nor- 
way and the coast of Lapland, fields of 
snow alternately melted and congealed 
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are at last changed by this process into 
huge columnar masses, hanging from the 
cliffs and precipitous sides of the moun- 
tains, in the latter instance almost down 
to the sea. In consequence of the di- 
vision of America into lofty mountain 
ridges or very low plains^ the greatest 
variety of climate is found in almost 
immediate proximity. Peru, the valley 
of Quito, and the city of Mexico, though 
situated between the tropics, enjoy the 
general temperature of spring, whilst 
they behold the paramos or mountain 
tops covered with snow, and at the 
distance of a few leagues the inhabitants 
of Vera Cruz and Guayaquil are suffer- 
mff under an intense and sickly degree 
of heat. 

Another cause which modifies tem- 
perature is the nature of the soil, and 
the degree of cultivation which has been 
expended on it. A country whose sur- 
face is covered with sand will be warmer 
than that of one wherein it consists of 
clay and the more compact soils, Ger- 
many is said to have become gradually 
warmer during the last thousand yeara 
in consequence of the destruction of 
forests, the draining of lakes, and the 
drying up of bogs and marshes, and a 
similar result of cultivation has been 
noticed m some parts of North America. 
Ihe effect of winds on the temperature 
of any place is likewise very obvious. 
The same latitudes will be colder or 
warmer m proportion as they experience 
continuous currents either from the 
poles or the equator. Cold winds from 
very elevated mountains often rush down 
and cool the adjacent plains; whilst on 
the other hand, when a strong current 
ot wind passes over a large extent of 
burning sand, heat accumulates to an as- 
tonishing degree. Captain Scoresby men- 
tious that, on one occasion, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the polar regions, he wit- 
nessed a fall of the thermometer of from 
34 decrees to 2 degrees, in consequence 
of a change of wind towards the north: 
and on high table-lands, in much lower 
latitudes, a similar alteration is some- 
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on the table-land of Guatemala, it some- 
times, though rarely happens, that dur- 
ing the period of the northern winds a 
colder current produces a difference of 
twenty degrees in a few hours. This 
effect IS still farther modified by the phy- 
sical character of adjacent countries ir 



seas oyer which winds pass. Poepping 
states, m his travels through Chili, IPeru! 



etc., that the eastern winds there called 
lo8 puelcos, when they blow in spring 
(September) over the snow-clad Andes, 
depress the thermometer fifteen or twenty 
degrees in a short time ; but at the end 
of suinmer they raise it as much, because 
they likewise pass across the sandy plains 
of the pampas of Buenos Ayres, the 
temperature of which is very much raised 
during the summer months. A similar 
result is perceptible in our own country. 
In spring, the east winds reach us after 
having passed over the great plain of 
northern Germany, and blight our al- 
ready advanced vegetation. In the au- 
tumn, on the contrary, they pass over 
a sandy soil, which, during the. summer 
months, has acquired a considerable de- 
gree of heat, and the air brought over by 
them is warm enough to raise the ther- 
mometer several degrees. The tempe- 
rature of the Mediterranean, in conse- 
quence of its being surrounded by land, 
is constantly from three to four degrees 
higher than that of the Atlantic in the 
same parallel. 

But the atmosphere invariably retains 
in its composition a considerable quan- 
tity of water, the result of evaporation 
from the earth's surface — a circumstance 
of essential consequence to vegetable 
and animal life. It retains much more, 
however, under some circumstance, than 
others. Heated air contains a far larger 
portion than cold air. Upon a change, 
therefore, from the former condition to 
the latter, this moisture becomes visible 
in the form of vapour, constituting a 
humid atmosphere. Another constituent, 
therefore, of climate, and one which has 
no small -influence on the human frame 
is humidity— the mean capability which 
the atmosphere possesses, in different 
places, of retaining aqueous vapour. If 
there were no atmosphere, and thdsame 
amount of evaporation went on from the 
earth's surface, we may well imagine the 
result which would ensue. Over the 
equatorial regions the air would be per- 
petually dry, and the sky cloudless; but 
m other latitudes we should have per- 
petual mist and rain. There would be 
a constant current of steam towards the 
poles, which would be condensed, fa\\ 
to the surface, and be carried back agaia 
by the current of the ocean toward the. 
equator. And this is still so far the 
case that the equatorial regions have' 
little or no rain, whilst the countries^ 
adjacent to the pole are involved in fogs 
dyring the greater part of the year.' 
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But the quantit}^ of aqueous vapour is 
8111911 compared with that vast mass of 
air which contains it. The pressure of 
the latter is about twenty-nine and a 
half inches of mercury ; that of ,the for- 
mer not above half an inch. And as the 
latter may be considered as permeating 
and moving in the interstices of the 
fonner, it is readily carried about with 
it in all its changes. If, therefore, there 
be a current of vapour from the equator 
to the poles, it is counteracted by a far 
stronger current of air, as we have al- 
ready seen, from the poles to the equator, 
which for the most part predominates, 
keeps the sky clear and the moisture 
dissolved. The vapour tends from the 
warmer to the colder parts, the air from 
the colder to the warmer. If, however, 
the current of air blowing from a colder • 
to a warmer region be anywhere retarded 
or arrested, then the opposite current of 
vapour will be able to make its way to 
that part and be precipitated in clouds 
and showers. And when we consider 
how many causes, from the various dis- 
tribution of land and sea, and many 
other circumstances, may contribute to 
such a result, we cannot be surprised at 
the difference of weather which prevails 
in different climates, or even the muta- 
bility of it in the same climate. It is 
thus to the mixture and interference of 
these two elastic fluids, water and air, 
according to certain laws, although the 
machinery, as a whole, is so complex 
that it is with difficulty we can trace it, 
that we are indebted for that alternation 
of fair weather and showers, of rain and 
sunshine, which are so beneficial to 
vegetable life, and by which all the 
fruits of the earth are necessarily deve- 
loped and matured. Many circumstances 
tend likewise to modify the humidity of 
the atmosphere. Wliere land and water 
are much intermingled, it will possess 
less capacity to retain moisture. It is 
on this account that the climate of Hol- 
land is so damp. The prevalence of 
clouds tending to check its ascent will 
increase, and the presence of winds tend- 
ing to carry it away, will of course ob- 
viate a humid state of the air. Different 
localities will also be dry or damp, ac- 
cording to the. nature of the soil. The 
diflferences of various localities in our 
own country are often attributable, in 
a great measure, to this circumstance 
alone. A loose gravelly soil rapidly 
transmits moisture into the earth's sur- 
face. In a clayey, tenacious soil it is 



retained near the surface, and evapora- 
tion continues for a much longer period. 
But notwithstanding all these tenden- 
cies, by which the temperature and hu- 
midity of the atmosphere are both varied, 
the climate of the same place possesses 
a remarkable steadiness. This is another 
fact connected with the subject well 
worthy of attention, as exhibiting wisdom 
and design in no ordinary degree. What- 
ever may have been the successive al- 
ternations of heat and cold, wind and 
calm, humidity and dryness, in any one 
clime, we shall find on examination that 
the measures furnished by the barometer, 
thermometer, raingauge,. and similar in- 
struments, differ very little in successive 
years. Very hot summers, for instance, 
or very cold winters, raise or depress the 
mean annual temperature in a very tri- 
fling degree above or below the general 
standard. It is noticed by professor 
Whewell that the mean annual tempera- 
ture of London is about 50 degrees 
and 4.10ths. The frost of the year 1788 
was BO severe that the Thames was 
passable on the ice, yet the mean tem- 
perature of that year was 50 degrees 
e.lOths. In 1796, when the greatest cold 
ever observed in London occurred, it was 
50 1.10th. In the severe frost of 1813- 
14, when the Thames, Tyne, and other 
large rivers were completely frozen over, 
the temperature of the two years was 
not lower than 49. And in the year 
1808, when the summer was so hot that 
the thermometer was as high as 93^ 
degrees, the mean heat of the year was 
but 50i, about that of the standard. 
To this constancy the structure of plants, 
and in some measure the constitution of 
animals likewise, is adapted, so that we 
'find entirely different classes of them in 
different climates, whose structure and 
habits are suited to the locality in which 
they are placed, but not to any other. 
Many vegetables which flourish where 
the temperature is 55 degrees, will pine 
and wither where it is no more than 50 
degrees, and the range of most is limited. 
Between the tropics we find luxuriant 
profusion and rich variety. The banyan, 
the teak tree, the ebony, and the odo- 
riferous sandal-wood, grow in the East 
Indies. The " spicy breezes" from the 
clove, nutmeg, pepper, and mace, " blow 
soft o*er Cevlon's isle;" and in Arabia 
we find balm, and frankincensei and 
myrrh, the tamarind, and the coffee-tree. 
In the neighbourhood of the Mediter- 
ranean, the orange and lemon, the apri- 
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<^^ peach, cypren, walnut, chestnttt, 
and cork tree. And so on, as we pro- 
ceed northwards, the vegetable group 
changes at distinct intervdU ; if we miss 
some, others make their appearance to 
supply the Ices, till, gating through 
the well-known vegetation of the north 
of Europe, we come to the stunted shrub- 
bery of higher latitudes, and at last to 
the mosses and lichens of the Arctic 
regions. The same variety occurs at 
the different altitudes of a high moun- 
tain, as was particularly noticed by 
Humboldt at Teiieriffe, and from which 
he was led to trace a geographical dis- 
tribution of plants, dividing them into 
so many zones of vegetation from the 
pole to the equator. In the structure of 
tropical plants we see peculiarities for 
the express purpose of living and flou- 
rishing under vertical suns, long droughts, 
and periodical rains; in those of tem- 
perate climates an adaptation to the re- 
gular change of seasons, whilst those of 
polar regions are calculated for resisting 
the chilling iufluence occasioned by the 
long absence of the sun, and for starting 
suddenly into life, and running their 
short but riapid race in the period which 
comprises their spring, summer, and 
autumn. Cultivation, although it ex- 
tends the range at which the different 
vegetable tribes may be made to flourish, 
has likewise its limits. Wheat will not 
thrive in the torrid zone, nor to any 
great extent northward. The vine can 
neither be advantageously cultivated 
within thirty degrees of the equator, nor 
where the annual temperature of any 
place is below fifty degrees. The culti- 
vation of rice, of the sugar can^ the 
bread fruit tree, the cotton plant, and 
many others, is confined to particular 
limits. D. W. 



TRUTH THE AIM OP SCRIPTURE. 

It is the true and not the supernatural 
which is the aim of the Scriptures — truth 
freed from the admixture of error, im- 
pressed with the earnestness and passion 
of human interest, but at the same time 
with a Divine solemnity and sanction, 
with the impress and character of God. 
llie minds of the sacred writers retain 
all their distinctive peculiarities and indi- 
viduality: and their writings admit of 
the same illustrations which the works of 
other writers do from their country and 
climate, from history, and from institu- 
tions. 



By this simplicity of procedure, we are 
fumuhed with new proofs for the authen- 
ticity of Scripture, and with new iUus- 
trations to dispel whatever difficulties 
there m^y be in its contents ; while the 
humanity of the sacred writers on all 
other subjects, and their being only on a 
level with their ancient country in worldly 
matters, affords most striking relief, an4 
an invincible argument for their inspira- 
tion, when we observe them, upon the 
subject of religion, not only rising above 
the level of their own faculties, but to an 
incalculaUe height beyond the soarings 
of the greatest men who in all ages and 
nations have attempted to explore the na-» 
ture and will of the Divinity, or to descry 
the regions allotted to mankind after 
death.-«-/)ot^^. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON THE WORKINa UP 
OF THINGS. 

It is a matter of no small importance, 
that in our communications one with an-> 
other, we make ourselves thoroughly un-- 
derstood. Without this, time is lost, 
mistakes are committed, and disappoint-- 
ments ensue. How, then, shall 1 make 
myself thoroughly understood on the pre- 
sent occasion? How shall I best ex- 
plain what I mean by the working up of 
things? 

If you happen to know a statuary, or 
a cabinet-maker, and are at all con- 
versant with their occupations, you will 
be aware that the purchase of a block of 
marble, or a log of mahogany, is often a 
mere lottery, for whatever may be its 
outward appearance, no one can tell how 
it will turn out. It is in the working up 
of it only that this is to be ascertained. 
Some flaw or vein in the marble, and 
some decay or want of beauty in the 
grain of the mahogany, may materially 
diminish their worth, whereas, if they 
work up well, their value is greatly in- 
creased. As it is with the mahogany 
log, and the marble block, so it is with a 
great many other things in the world ; 
their appearance may be favourable or 
unfayourable, for them or against then, 
but it is only in the working up of them 
that we become acquainted wi|h their 
real value. To be unduly elated when 
our prospects appear fair, and to be un- 
reasonamy depressed when they are be* 
clouded, are equal errors. A healthy 
self-possession, and a hearty oonfidence 
in the continual goodness of our hear* 
venly Father, are invaluable, 
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I have been led into thii traki of re»- 
soning, by a consideration of our short- 
sightedness, and our disposition to judge 
of things by their outward appearances. 
But the appearances of things very fre- 
quently diffisr from what the reality teems 
to be. The newspaper befbre me relates 
the instance of a poor man suddenly 
coming into possession of property. At 
the first view of the case, this appeared 
to be a good thing; but, alas! on the 
working up of the affiur, it turned out to 
be Uie very worst thing that ever befel 
him. His feeble mind could not bear 
his prosperity, and he became the inmate 
of a lunatic asylum. 

I remember myself an occurrence of a 
disastrous kind, that certainly had a very 
doudy appearance. A man, who was 
struggling hard, as we say, to keep his 
head above water, was suddenly visited 
with a ealamitous fire, that burned down 
his house, and all he possessed in the 
world. Why, the man was ruined in the 
estimation of all; but mark the working 
up of all this ! His misfortune excited 
such sympathy among his neighbours, 
and raised him up su<£ Mends, that his 
loss became the foundation of his pros- 
perity. He became eventually not only 
the ownar of his new house, but the land* 
lord also of many of the mansions that 
surrounded him. 

I might, in my own person, give you a 
qpedmen, that things are not what they 
seem. My weapons of ofience and de- 
fence, at the first view, might be cooai- 
dered rather fiarmidable, for to say no- 
thing of the dagger that for years has 
hung up over my study chimney-piece, I 
have always a pistol, that I can readily 
lay my hand on in the day-time, and a 
Uunderbuss standing in the comer by my 
bed's head at night. Would not a stran- 
ger, think you, instead gf regarding me 
as a man of quiet and peaceful habits, put 
me down at once as a desperate fellow? 
I think he would. But now for the 
working up of these deadly implements, 
for they say that oftentimes ** the lion is 
not so bad as his picture." Mv dagger 
is a wooden one, from New Zealand, and 
occupies its elevated position merely as a 
curiosity. My pistol is a very old one, 
and if it ever had a lock upon it, it must 
have been before it came into my pos- 
session. Lastly, my terrible-looking blun- 
deibuss has no barrel. You see, then, 
Uiat after all, I am not so much to be 
dreaded as a stranger might supoose, for 
a man who leads a temperate life is not 



likely to do much mischief with a woodeft 
dagger, a locklesa pistol, and a harrellesa 
blunderbuss. 

We cannot see the working up of 
things all in a moment. When a man, 
going a journey by the sevMi o'clock 
railway train, oversleeps himself trough 
the neglect of a thoucbtless servant— 
when he can get no boiling water to 
shave with,; and has to wait half an hour 
for his !bfsakfast — when, after packing 
his trunk; lie requires something that 1m 
has safely stowed at the bottom of it — 
when, disappointed by one cabmui, he 
has hastily agreed with another — when, 
hurrying along, the wheel of his cab be- 
comes locked in the wheel of a wagon, 
at the distance of a stone's cast only fVom 
the railway — ^and when, after hurrying to 
the station, with his trunk on his own 
shoulders, he arrives just in time to see 
the trun start off without him— he is 
very apt to feel in a somewhat unamiable 
state of mind. He thinks all things have 
been against him, and is out of temper 
with himself, and with the world. But 
let him read, in the next day's news, 
that a sad and disastrous accident, at*- 
tended with loss of life, happened the 
day before to the seven o'clock train, 
the very train by which he intended to 
travel, and he then congratulates himself 
on his nanrow escape, talks of a merciful 
deliverance, and reckons up all the hin- 
drances which had before annoyed him^ 
as evidences of providential protection. 
The scales fall from his eyes, and he sees 
clearly that the working up of his hin- 
drances and vexations has been ior his 
good. 

Little doubt have I that many of my 
readers will be able to fall back upon in- 
stances as much in point as those .1 have 
narrated, showing clearly that things are 
not what they appear, and that the work- 
ing up of many of their affairs has pro- 
duced very unexpected results. Oh, what 
crooked paths have been made straight, 
and what rough places have been made 
plain, to most of us in our time I Exne- 
rience ought to make us wise, and a 
knowledge of God's goodness ought to 
give us confidence in his continual care. 
Do we love him, fear him, obey him, and 
trust him t 

Do we possess, while knowledge freely flings 
A ray of golden light o'er human things, 
The only cure for worldly cares and strife, 
And know Him whom to know is endless life t 

' A month or two ago, in ray wanderings 
by the sea-side, I came to what I took to 
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be a heap of dry earth and stonee, but no 
sooner did I put my foot upon it, than 
into a puddle I went, half up my legs. 
This puddle was occasioned by a land- 
spring, of which there were many in the 
immediate neighbourhood, of a much 
more formidable kind. I cut but a very 
uncouth figure certainly, with my muddy 
legs, but for all this, the working up of 
the affair was greatly to my. advantage. 
It sharpened my sight, added to my 
knowledge, and increased my caution, 
so that it kept me from greater mishaps, 
into which I should otherwise most likely 
have fallen. If our very bemirings, then, 
in the working up of them, may turn to 
our advantage, how unwise it is to give 
way to idle lamentations, under tempo- 
rary trials, and how much better it is to 
extract, if we can, an abiding benefit 
from a passing trouble. 

We sometimes meet with such a 
strange medley of incongruities, as to 
defy any reasonable conclusion about the 
result The following passage, that I 
have just read, on Mexican manners and 
customs, is a case in point : — ** You would 
be surprised to sit down, as you do in 
-Mexico, to massive dishes of gold and 
silver, in a room floored with dingy red 
bricks; to gaze on a splendid palace, 
that has less comfort and accommodation 
than a British cottage ; to see thd soldier 
seated on a saddle inlaid with gold, and 
the mendicant begging in a cap of silver 
tinsel ; to see the idle slut of a serving 
maid, with her stockingless feet in white 
satin shoes, and her titled mistress at the 
bull-fight, or enjoying, at the same time, 
a cigar and a match of fighting cocks ; 
to witness the judge sitting and smoking 
with the very robbers he has had before 
him on trial. Diamond ear-rings or pearl 
necklaces are considered quite as much 
necessaries of life as shoes and stockings, 
and the republican president drives in a 
coach and six to the cockpit, (plaza de 
galloSf) and bets from his box with the 
coatless and shoekss raggamuffin in the 
pit.'' How any good can result from such 
a heterogeneous compound of inconsist- 
encies is past my skill to divine. But as 
Mexico is a long way off, let us look a 
little nearer home for an illustration. 

How many cruel decrees have been 
passed against reading God's holy word 
in English, In the reign of Henry the 
Fifth It was enacted, " That whatsoever 
they were that should read the Scriptures 
in the mother tongue, they should forfeil 
Imd, catel, lif, and godea, from theyre 



heyres for ever; and so be condemned 
for heretykes to God, enemies to the 
crowne, and most errant traitors to the 
lande." One might have thought that 
such interdicts would have effectually put 
an end to Bible reading, but how has the 
matter turned out in the working up of 
it? Why that millions of money since 
then have been spent in printing the 
Bible in the English tOngue, and that 
millions and millions of Bibles and Tes- 
taments have been spread about in the 
world. Here is a working up of things, 
with a witness, in which the mercy of 
God has scattered to the winds the cruelty 
of man. 

Though I have but, as it were, broken 
the shell of my subject, and not given 
utterance to a half of what I intended to 
say, yet hardly can I do better than 
leave off while the above striking fact 
is present to your memory. It may be, 
now and then, a good thing to think for 
you; but when it can be done, it is a 
much better thine to set you thinking 
for yourselves^. Tnink, then, of the p^t 
instances in which the Almighty Ruler of 
earth and skies has overruled untoward 
occurrences for your good, so that the 
working up of them has turned your 
darkness into day, and your sorrow into 
joy; and let it be for the future our 
mutual determination to "hope against 
hope," and never to withdraw our confi- 
dence from God. Let the language of 
our hearts be, " Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him," Job xiii. 16. " Al- 
though the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
neither shall fruit be in the vines ; the 
labour of the olive shall fail, and the 
fields shall yield no meat ; the flock shall 
be cut off from the fold, and^there shall 
be no herd in the stalls : yet I will rejoice 
in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my 
salvation," Hab. iii. 17, 18. "And we 
know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who 
are the called according to his purpose," 
Rom. viii. 28. 



YORK. 

From Hull, as described in the last 
number of the Visitor, we proceeded to 
the city of York. Under the Romans it 
was the capital of Britain, and in the 
time of the Saxons it was successively 
that of the kingdoms of Northumberland 
and Deira. It was taken and devastated 
by William the Conqueror, i^i \06^, 
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Several parliaments have been held here, 
the first being summoned in ]160, by 
Henry ii. In 1540 Henry viii. estab- 
lished in this city an ofRcer called the 
lord president of the north, and a council 
with very extensive powers existed till 
the civil wars, when York was a principal 
station and residence of Charles i. It 
surrendered, however, to the parliament 
in 1644. At present, in respect of rank, 
though not of importance, York is the 
second city in the kingdom. 

ilt is a county of itself, and a parlia- 
mentary and municipal borough, situated 
near the centre of the county of York, of 
which it is the capital. The old borough 
and city comprised 2,720 acres, and had 
in 1831 a population of 26,260 ; hut since 
the additions have been made of parts of 
the townships of Clifton and Ileworth on 
the north, and of Fulford on the south- 
east, to the parliamentary borough, which 
is nearly co-extensive with the municipal 
borough, it comprises thirty-six parishes, 
with some extra-parochial districts. 
^ It is not, however, a large 9r tumult- 

uous mercantile city, nor a bustling ma- 
nufacturing town, but a quiet respectable 
place, wearing the stamp of antiquity, 
and looking, as it is, rich in historic in- 
terest; and yet there is nothing that meets 
the eye indicative either of poverty or 
decay. The streets &re clean and hand- 
some, though not so wide and regular as 
some of the more modem ones of London. 
The ruins are decorated with luxuriant 
ivy, which appears as if it were tended 
with as much nicety as the flowers of a 
gentleman's parterre. 

The ancient walls, supposed to have 
been erected by Edward i., about 1280, 
by which the city is enclosed, are flanked 
with numerous towers, and having under- 
gone repairs in 1831, have since formed 
a delightful promenade. Though some- 
what too narrow, since the stone trottoir 
often will scarcely allow of two persons 
walking abreast, it is very picturesque and 
interesting, sometimes winding between 
large masses of houses, and at others 
running out into more open ground, dis- 
covering many a delightful peep of the 
country beyond, and of the nearer and 
beautifully rich landscape around, en- 
circling, as the walls do, the greater part 
of the city. They are pierced by five 
principal gates or bars, as they are 
termed, and five smaller ones, called 
posterns : some of the former are of cu- 
rious structure. 
The men Ouse and Foss traverse the 



interior of the city, imiting at its south 
extremity. The Foss is crossed by four 
bridges, and the Ouse by a single bridge 
of three arches. It was built between 
the years 1810 and 1820, at the cest of 
80,000/. The central arch spans 75 feet, 
the others %b feet each; a handsome 
flight of steps at each end conducts to 
spacious quays on both sides the river, 
called the King's and Queen's Staiths, to 
which vessels of 90 tons may be moored. 

York is the only city in England, be- 
sides London, whose chief magistrate is 
distinguished by the title of lord mayor, 
who has his mansion-house, and the city 
its guildhall, built on the banks of the 
Ouse. Its windows and buttresses pro- 
ject out so far that it almost seems to 
stand in the middle of the .river. The 
arms of York, five golden lions with a red 
St. George's cross upon a silver shield, 
are represented on many parts of the 
building. William the Conqueror gave 
these to the city for a crest, commemora- 
tive of the five magistrates who defended 
it against him, and were only compelled 
to capitulate by the pressure of famine. 
There are several very striking mottoes 
which decorate the windows and walls of 
the principal hall, such as — *' Essayer !" 
"Credol" "Nil desperandum!" "Sans 
Dieu rien!" 

There are many public buildings at 
York which engage the attention of the 
inquiring traveller, and first in interest 
is the cathedral or minster, so called from 
monasterium, which is one of the finest 
edifices of its kind in the kingdom. It 
stands in the north part of the city, but 
unfortunately is hemmed in closely by 
mean looking buildings, so that, with the 
exception of its north side, where a large 
space of ground has been cleared, much 
of this venerable pile is concealed. It is 
said to have been raised on the site of 
a church originally founded by Edwin, 
king of Northumberland, in the seventh, 
but was principially erected during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It 
is built in the form of a cross, and has 
no cloisters. Its interior consists of a 
nave with two aisles, a transept with 
aisles and a lantern in the centre, a choir 
with aisles, vestries or chapels on the 
south side, and a chapter house with a 
vestibule on the north side. Its length 
internally is five hundred and twenty 
feet six inches, exceeding that of any 
other cathedral in England, except Win- 
chester ; the height of the great tower is 
two hundred and thirty-four feet; and 
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tbe height of each of the west towers is 
one hundred and ninety-six feet. 

This magnificent structure exhibits all 
the styles of English architecture. The 
Norman, howerer, is only visible in the 
erypt, under a part of the choir; the 
general appearance therefore is in the 
three later styles ; the transepts are early 
English ; the nave and arches which 
support the great tower are decorated; 
and the choir and the upper part of the 
great tower are perpendicular. 

The west front is divided into three 
compartments, by two massive graduated 
buttresses, elaborately enriched, and the 
elevated battlemented gable is covered 
with ornamental tracery of the most 
florid kind. In this front there are three 
entrances; over the centre ono is the 
celebrated west window, which is divided 
into eight portions by upright mullibns ; 
these in the upper part beautifully di- 
verge into the leafy tracery of the four- 
teenth century. The magnificent towers 
which flank this side exactly correspond ; 
they are supported by buttresses, and 
have at their summits eight crocketed 
pinnacles, connected bv a battlement 
Almost the whole of the west front is 
filled With niches, but they for the most 
part are empty. 

The south side is very imposing, though 
not so much so as the west, it being less 
elaborately finished. The usual entrance 
to the church is by the porch by the south 
transept, which is deeply recessed by nu- 
merous mouldings ; over it is a beautiful 
marigold window, and the gable is adorned 
by an enriched pinnacle. 

The north side is in a very similar 
style to the south, though finished in a 
plainer manner; in its transept is the 
very remarkable stained glass window 
termed ** the five sisters." 

The east front, like the west, is in three 
divisions, separated by buttresses; the 
central one is wholly occupied by a mag- 
nificent window. Like the other it is 
aho covered with niches, though but few 
ot the statues which once filled them re- 
main. The ruthless hand of time, which 
regards alike the lowly cot and the royal 
mansion, has left many traces on this 
sublime and venerable structure. 
- The central tower is probably unfinish- 
ed; it is two hundred and thirty-four 
feet in height, and has two large windows 
with two tiers of mullions in each of its 
four sides ; but it wants a spire, and 
when contrasted with the west towers 
has a heavy appearance. 



The interior of the minster, in beauty 
and grandeur, harmonixes with the ex- 
terior. In 1829 it was set on fire by an 
insane person, a sailor of the name of 
Martin, who had conceived a disgust for 
the church and the clergy, and who had, cts 
be Imagined, seen two visions urging him 
to the sacrilegious deed. Previously to 
kindling the flame, it is. said he cut off 
a piece of velvet from the archbishop's 
throne and some gold tassels from the 
pulpit as proofs that he was the incendiary. 
A vast quantity of carvings in wood, the 
organ and the roof of the choir, were con- 
sumed, which, with other damages, cost 
100,000/. to repair. 

In 1840 another fire occurred, which 
was attributed to the carelessness of one 
of the workmen, involving a cost of 
30,000/. The new roof is constructed of 
teak wood presented by the government, 
and is cohered by lead, procured firom 
the mines of the Greenwich hospital 
estates. 

The organ screen, which is a rich and 
luxurious specimen cf chisselling in stone, 
and one of the finest things in the whole 
church, stands in its original position, 
separating the choir from the nave ; it is 
ornamented with fifteen statues of the 
kings of England, flt*om William i. to 
Henry vi. It exhibits an extraordinary 
number of columns, towers, turrets, and 
other devices, which wind so fantastically 
in all directions that it has not been in- 
aptly compared to a forest of stone figures. 
Tnere are, indeed, flowers, crosses, and 
plants in such variety, that it is aJmost 
painful, in this our day of utility rather 
than show, to contemplate the immense 
amount of labour and time that such a 
work must have cost. The new organ 
standing above this screen was presented 
by the late earl of Scarborough. It is 
of the most superb description, having 
some pipes which measure not less than 
thirty-two feet in length. Many sculp- 
tured coats of arms, and several tombs of 
the archbishops of York, with a great 
variety of fine stained glass, adorn the 
interior of the cathedral, and many of 
the monuments are very attractive. From 
the north transept a vestibule leads to 
the chapteivhouse. This is a magnificent 
octagonal building, measuring in diameter 
sixty-three feet and in height sixty-seven 
feet ten inches, supported on the outside 
by eight massive buttresses. 

The more carefully this cathedral ia 
examined, the more it will be admired. 
The combination of simplicity and bold- 
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tiess, and «t tbd iiam^ i¥me of richness 
and ehastenesa of &tiii\gti knd hannony of 
composition, SMn in the nave, tfae choir, 
and the ^eat tower, render the bniidfng 
motb petfeet as a whole than some of our 
mixed cathedrals, and, as it has been ob*- 
serredy the b^anty of the early character 
of the ehapter-honse aiid its approach 
form a trainable link to ttnite the early 
Engliah transepts and the decorated nave. 
This beautiful building has been restored 
to its original condition; every decayed 

I portion of the west front has been made 
^ood, and a considerable pnrt of tbe south 
side has undergone repairs. It is con- 
sidered by far the finest polygonal room, 
without a central pier, in the kingdom. 
The variety as well as delicacy of its de^ 
tails are but rarely equalled. 

The ruin of St. Mary's Abbey, founded 
by William Rufus in 1088, and refonnded 
in 1270 for the black monks of the Bene- 
dictine order, is extremely interesting, 
hastening as it is to its final decay. It lies 
on the banks of the Ouse, outside the 
^ gates of the city. The whole of this 
locality has been transformed into a beau- 
tiful garden, to which the more fashion- 
able inhabitants of York resort, and in 
the midst of which the mnseum has been 
erected. Here the broken columns and 
BMHiidering arches of St. Mary's, over- 
grown as they are with green and luxu- 
riant ivy, which flourisheB notwithstand- 
ing the ravages time is making beneath 
it, produces in the bosom of the spectator 
vanous and conflicting emotions. Ydt it 
is not to years alone that we must attri* 
bute the demolition of this abbey. At 
various times different corporations and 
companies have gained permission to use 
the iitones of St. Mary's Abbey for the 
erection of new churches and prisons. 
Thus by degrees, as surely, though less 
legitimately, the greater part of this fine 
building has been taken down. How 
truly is it said, " One generation passeth 
away, and another cometh;" and here 
the ejaculation of the Christian would not 
be unsuitable : — " May I be among those 
living stones, which shall be built up a 
spiritual temple, when this the earthly 
house of my tabernacle shall be dissolved. " 
The museum is an elegant edifice, with 
a front of two hiindred feet in length, 
facing the Ouse. It has a spacious hall, 
a library, a theatre for lectures, and a 
laboratoiy. Its lower rooms are filled 
with the spoils of the Romans. There 
are large collections in geology, zoology, 
and comparative anatomy. 



The muffeum stands between the ruins 
of St. Mary's and thoile of an ancient 
Roman edifice. The totiquities of York, 
which was the first town of Great Britain 
when the latter was a Roman province, 
which i^as aUo the birth-place of Con- 
stantine the Great, and the residence of 
the empetors Hadrian, Caracalla, Severus, 
and Constantft(!(, ought to abound with 
Curiosities of the most interesting kinds. 
It is, however, not much more than 
twenty years since the work of collecting 
commenced here. We may, therefore, 
expect a large and valuable accession, . 
as time rolls on. 

Among the Roman gravestones there 
is one in which a parent is lamenting the 
loss of his little daughter, lost to him in 
this remote province. In the coffin be- 
neath was found a female skeleton, about 
ten years of age. 

York Castle, between the Ouse and 
FosS, and near their confluence, stands 
upon a space of about four acres. It was 
built by William the Conqueror, and was 
long garrisoned for the king during the 
civil wars, but is now convetted into a 
coupty prison and hali. Most of the 
other edifices of interest are in the north 
part of the city. 

The Guildbal], behind the Maxision* 
house, erected in 1446, comprises one of 
the finest Gothic halls in the kingdom. 
Here tbe lords president of the north 
fbrmerly held -their court, and here also 
the Scotch received the 200,000^. paid 
them by parliament for their assistance 
against Charles i. At the end of the 
hall is the city assize and sessions courts 
and adjoining them is the council cham- 
ber of the corporation. S. S. 



HUMILITY. 



Humility is a Christian's livery, a 
clothing that every Christian must wear, 
and never put off. Without this, our 
great Lord and Master will not know us, 
or own us for his. " He beholdeth the 
proud afar off." Humility is as the 
ground-work both of grace and happi- 
ness, Matt. V. 3. " Blessed are the poor 
in spirit," that is, the humble in spirit 
It is the first of the beatitudes, laid al 
the foundation of the rest ; as it is from 
poverty and humility in spirit that we 
put on spiritual mourning. It is this 
that causeth a spiritual hungering. It is 
this that meekeneth and softeneth the 
heart towards others, that makes peace- 
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able and makes patient imder sufferings. 
It is a preservative of holiness and purity. 
Pride (which is its opposite) is supposed 
to be the special sin that cast the angels 
out of heaven. So much is intimated in 
that text, 1 Tim. iii. 6, where it is said 
that pride was the condemnation of the 
devil ; it was the cause of his condemna- 
tion. And pride was evident in man's 
first defection from God. Man fell by 
his pride, affecting to be as God, and 
certainly humility is necessaiy to his re- 
covery. As God created the world of 
nothing ; so when he createth us again, 
he brings us to a sense of our own 
emptiness and nothingness. Humility is 
the way to glory. — Barret. 



THE WORD OP GOD AN ADVERSARY TO 
THE WICKED. 

Would you know what an adversary 
the word of God is to the wicked ? It 
crosseth all their desires ; it standeth by 
and reproveth them to their faces; it 
telleth the wicked that their palate i« 
infected, their taste corrupted,. the sweet 
seemeth bitter unto them, and the bitter 
sweet : it telleth them that they are like 
unto swine which have no smelling, and 
therefore they willingly wallow in ' the 
mire ; whereas if they had in them a 
spiritual nose, (a sound judgment,) they 
could not endure their own offensiveness, 
by reason of the filthiness of their swinish 
lives : it telleth them that they are near 
unto death, and must give account unto 
God for the least sin they commit ; and 
that if God doth not punish them in this 
life, he reserves them for a more severe 
punishment in the world to come : it 
telleth them that no sin shall escape un- 
punished, nor any virtue be defrauded of 
a reward. It denounceth woe, woe, woe 
unto them if they repent not betimes — 
woe be unto them in their life, woe unto 
them in their death, and woe be unto 
them after death. Oh, what a terrible 
litigation is the word of God! Agree 
with this adversary betime, while thou 
art in the way of this life. << Be ye doers 
of the word, not hearers only." Contend 
not with it— strive not with it— repine 
not at it; for thou shalt never overcome 



LOCUSTS. 



While lingering to refresh the oxen, 
Bays a traveller, an immense flock of 



locust-birds (Passer GalUnaceus) alighted 
on the surrounding bushes, being the first 
we had seen during our journey : we felt 
pleased, therefore, at the opportunity thus 
afforded us of observing the habits of 
this curious bird, of whicn we have heard 
so manv remarkable stories ; and espe- 
cially of its extraordinarv rapidity in de- 
stroying those insects whence it derives 
its name. The locust-bird is of the 
thrush species: the head, breast, and 
back, are of a pale cinereous colour ; the 
wings and tail black— the latter being 
short and a little forked ; from the angle 
of the mouth, a naked spot of a sulphur- 
ous yellow extends under the eye, and a 
little beyond it ; and there are two naked, 
black striae under the throat • The 
specific name of gryUivorus may with 
propriety be given to it, as its whole food 
seems to consist of the larva of the locust, 
at least when they are to be obtained; 
and the numbers of the gryllivori are not 
less astonishing than those of the locusts. 



A THOUGHT ON 'CHANGE. 

When I have been upon the 'Change, 
I have often fancied one of our old kings 
standing in person, where he is repre- 
sented in effigy, and looking down upon 
the wealthy concourse of people with 
which that- place is every day filled. In 
this case how would he be surprised to 
hear all the languages of Europe spoken 
in this little spot of his former dominions, 
and to see so many private men, who in 
his time would have been the vassals of 
some powerful baron, negotiating like 
princes for greater sums of money than 
were formerly to be met with in the royal 
treasury. — Addiswi. 



GREAT NAMES. 

With the vulgar and the learned, 
names have great weight; the wise use 
a writ of inquiry into their legitimacy 
when they are advanced as authorities. — 
Zimmerman, 



WIT. 



That wit is false which can subsist 
onl^ in one language ; and that picture 
which pleases only one age or nation, 
owes its reception to some local or acci- 
dental association of ideas. — Sir /. Rey- 
nolds. 
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Reader i did you ever, on some day 
when the atmosphere wai heavy, the 
creeping wind keenly edged with cold, 
and llie eky overcast with a leaden gloom, 
in a melancholy mood, when some heavy 
calamity, or a congeries of lesser vexations 
and ills may have made you distrustful 
^ die world, and produced, as it were, 
a low fever of the soul---on such a day 
tmd in such a mood did you ever feel 
as if Hib were a dreamt Momentary 
feeling, and in strict nhilosophy unreal, 
yet pregnant with the seeds of mo^ 
mentous truth. When the cloud which 
for « moment had thus ohscured con- 
sotoosness has passed away, the mind, 
in re-assuring itself of the reality of ex- 
istence, win, if capahleof taking in en- 
larged or profound views of heing, be 
apt to pursue such qnestbning refleo- 
ttons as these:— What is life? what is 
its purpose? what wiU be its issue? 
Lif«l mysterious condition of conscious 
activity, whose origin and termination 
are idike enveloped in mystery, whose 
principle or essence, like all other es- 
sences, baffles all efforts at comprehen* 
sion by us. Mysterious living stream I 
whote source is hidden behind the far- 
diest eminence of remote recollection, 
and whose futuze course is involved in 
a mist of impenetrable obscurity. Life, 
however, oontemplated under aspects 
like these, you soon find to be an im- 
practicable subject of thought; and 
though anxious to penetrate both to the 
•ooroe and the inner springs of your 
being, you soon perceive that these can 
be reached and comprehended only by 
its Author. And from such pryings of 
bopdess curiosity you will soon turn to 
the scenes presented by the conscious 
actings of men in all their various and 
eommicated relationships. 

The painful or disastrous recollections 
of your own course arise in rapid suc- 
cession to your view. Yon seem to your- 
self to have been placed in a sphere of 
life beset with peculiar hardships and 
trials; friends have been taken from 
you; your fondest hopes have been 
blighted; you have hien treated with 
nstflect or contempt; while the prize was 
tm in your view, olhers, having slender 
claims to it compared with you, have, 
by a dexterous jerk or politic manoeuvre, 
seised it ere you could reach it. Such 
and similar recollections rise and crowd 
into your viewi with all their painftil and 



disastrous bearings. This world app^rs 
before you in anything but attractive 
colours; it seems anything rather than 
desirable as a permanent abode. Only 



the rugged and dreary north-east steep 
of the hill of life presents itself to your 



view, far up on which you seem to stand 
shivering in the damp and piercing 
wind of a sunless April day. And are 
not these and similar aspects under 
which life #nd sublunary things present 
themselves before you, when m such a 
mood of mind, solemn and greatly truth- 
ful, though one-sided and so far exagge- 
rated ? And are they not capable of being 
turned to great and permanent practicfd 
account? 

Tou next cast your eye abroad on the 
world. You look up to the gilded pin- 
nacles of society ; you behold the princes 
and nobles of the earth reposine amid 
luxurious profusion, or whirled aoout in 

?>lendour — the pageants of an hour, 
ou look into tne saloons of fashion; 
you are astonished and bewildered at 
the gorgeousness of the decorations and 
the gaudy brilliancy of the dresses. 
Your eye sickens at the revelry of wine 
and dance and sone, as in thought you 
revert to the shroud, the closing grave, 
and '< the ringed earth-worm." And as 
you turn away you exclaim, With these, 
life surely is a dream. Your eye next 
lights on the helots and outcasts of the 
race, who are toiling by thousands in 
the chains of hopeless slavery, or pining 
ragged, squalid, and uncared for under 
incurable disease. Despondlngly you 
ask, Why are matters thus ? What is it 
which occasions such a tremendous and 
disastrous disparity between different 
portions of a race all equal in the Di- 
vine regard? You "consider the op- 
pressions that are done under the sun, 
and behold the tears of such as are op- 
pressed, and have no comforter, and on 
the side of their oppressors there is 
power; but they have no comforter;*' 
and you exclaim, Surely the wickedness 
of man is great on the earth ; surely the 
cry of oppression reacheth to heaven. 

You turn next to the more free and 
active worid, and you behold, one class 
seeking weidth, another power, another 
distinction, with an earnestness andper- 
severance which astonish you. There 
appears before you, as it were, a vast 
crowd of persons on a steep acclivity, 
engaged in an intense scramble who shall 
get uppermost; the stronger jostling 
and pushing back and stamping down 
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the weaker; and, always, the more that 
get up by such means, and the higher 
they rise, the sorer crushed to the earth 
appear the masses beneath. And what 
object is it which inflames them with 
such a vehement passion to rise ? With 
many it is, that they may, if possible, 
relieve themselves from the condemna- 
tion of eating their bread in the sweat of 
their brow, shifting the burthen of pro- 
viding it on those beneathi'them. With 
many, that they may have the power of 
keeping down, as long as possible, those 
whom they are getting above, and on 
whose shoulders they are rising; and 
with not a few, that they may revel amid 
all that they can wring from the toil of 
those over whom they may obtain power. 
And yet few seem to reach the position 
they aspire to, in the heat of their 
struggle to ascend. How many do you 
perceive sink down and expire! How 
many miss their footing, and tumble at 
once to the bottom! And of the few 
who have reached the elevation they 
aimed at, see you any that seem enjoy- 
ing the happmess thev expected? Is 
life, thus engrossed and occupied, any- 
thing better than a dream? But how 
are they occupied, \he crowds that toil 
beneath? From many you may hear 
deep murmurs of execration of those 
who have risen above them ; and others 
you may see plotting how they may pull 
them down, yet such are equally ready 
to elbow aside and crush those about 
them whenever they can obtain power ; 
while others, from despair or indolence, 
abandon all exertion, and sustain a pre- 
carious existence by hanging on tlie skirts 
of those who are pushing on. 

And are these, you exclaim, the true 
objects of life? Is it for purposes like 
these that man has been endowed with 
such exalted powers, and placed amid 
such facilities for advancement ; that he 
has been placed in a world teeming with 
such stimulants to thought, and so many 
sources of various and elevating emotion ; 
that such stores of interesting and enno- 
bling truth have been placed within his 
reach, while he has received powers 
capablef if rightly exercised, of making 
them his own; that, in short, the wonders 
and glories of a universe have been 
opened up to his view, and he furnished 
with an eye to enjoy its scenery, and a 
mind to investigate and comprehend its 
laws ? Are purposes like these in har- 
mony with uie momentous bearing of 
that moral economy under which man 



has been placed, with his obligations to 
the Author of his being, with his capa- 
city of knowing and loving him ; or are 
they pursued in utter neglect and dis- 
regard, if not contempt of his authority ? 
Are they consistent with the duties man 
owes to his fellows; or are they 
essentially and intensely repugnant to 
them ? If such be the case, what shall 
we say of the aspect which they wear 
towards man considered as a sinner, and 
as such exposed to a condemnation im- 
pending every hour, yet placed under 
an economy of grace, in which, at the 
most amazing expense, God has made 
complete provision for all the exigencies 
of his peculiar and deplorable case — an 
economy, to make whose provisions avail- 
able nothing is wanting but that man 
should embrace them— only that he 
should embrace them, and he is freed 
from condemnation — only that he should 
embrace them, and there is introduced 
into his mind the initiative of a reno- 
vated nature — only that he should em- 
brace them, and he becomes a son of 
God ; and, if he hold fast by them to the 
end, a victor over sin «nd Satan, and 
an eternal inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven? But what is involved in em- 
bracing them? For what purpose are 
they embraced? Is it merely that we 
may be screened from Divine wrath and 
escape heU ? Nay verily ; for other and 
far higher objects are involved in em- 
bracing these provisions. By whom 
were we made at the first, and from 
whom do we derive all that we enjoy ? 
For what end were we made rational 
dependent creatures ; was it not that we 
might be capable of serving Him who 
created us such? For what end were 
we constituted moral agents, placed 
under moral law, made capable of dis- 
tinguishing good from evil, furnished 
with power to refuse the one and choose 
the other, and with such faculties, ca- 
pabilities, resources, and trials as moral 
agency requires? Was it not that we 
might act as moral beings ; that we might 
exercise a choice in regard to everything 
which is a subject of Divine law, and 
that we might pursue the course proper to 
our moral constitution and prescribed by 
the sovereign Lawgiver, not from con- 
straint but from choice; was it not, in 
short, that we might serve God con- 
stantly, and render to him a reasonable 
and a voluntary service ? This certainly 
was the original purpose of life ; for this 
it was that man was endowed with the 
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faculties and capabilities of his being: 
and this in its relation to man is the 
end of the redeeming economy ; it is to 
bring him to this that its amazing pro- 
visions have been supplied — to remove 
all the obstructions and hindrances that 
sin had raised — to subdue the distrust 
and unwillingness of his heart. Man 
was in a state of rebellion against God, 
and deserved condemnation ; but instead 
of condemning him God devised a 
scheme for cancelling his guilt, end re- 
claiming him to his allegiance — a scheme 
• in which are developed new and un- 
speakably attractive features of the Di- 
vine character, which embodies new and 
far more powerful motives to duty — 
which, in short, exhibits God as far more 
than ever deserving to be loved by us 
with our whole "heart and soul, and 
mind and strength," and gives tenfold 
force to our obligation to "love our 
neighbour as ourselves." What aspect, 
then, we ask, do the general pursuits 
of men and the gratifications in which 
they indulge wear towards these high 
purposes of our being, to fulfil which we 
are so solemnly and emphatically called? 
What relation is there between the pur- 
poses of life, as they appear in the active 
and pleasure-seeking world, and as they 
are read in the Divine economy and the 
Divine requirements? Is man placed in 
a sphere where he may allow sensual 
objects to engross his whole attention, 
while, at the same time, he is solemnly 
warned and emphatically enjoined not 
to do so, and plied with the strongest 
motives to this course, and the strongest 
dissuasives from the opposite ; and is he 
yet found pursuing that course intensely 
and alone, all the motives and dissuasives 
notwithstanding? Such is the melan- 
choly fact. All the high ends of life, 
all its sublime purposes, are disregarded, 
all that is worthy of its noblest endow- 
ments lost sight of; while those objects 
are pursued as ends and hugged as trea- 
sures, which were only meant to be the 
instruments we were to use in working 
our way upward to this high elevation. 

Yet, blessed be God, all do not act 
thus ; there are some who have listened 
to his voice, are awake to the high pur- 
poses of their being. They regard the 
objeets of attraction which this world 
presents under a very different aspect: 
instead of pursuing any of these as a 
mere source of enjoyment, or as an ulti- 
mate end of strenuous exertion, they re- 
gard i|8 entire economy as a scheme of 



moral discipline, and its objects as de- 
riving their importance, not from any 
intrinsic value they have in themselves, 
but from their adaptation, if rightly used, 
to minister to the development and 
strengthening of devout feeling and mo- 
ral principle, for inuring him to hard- 
ship and privation, and present self- 
denial, on the faith and hope of ultimate 
exaltation and happiness. He feels 
within himself a disposition towards what 
God has forbidden, he feels deeply a 
desire to have this disposition subdued, 
he knows that it cannot be so, but by his 
denying himself the objects which his 
appetite craves ; he therefore " counts it 
all joy when he falls into divers tempta- 
tions," and rejoices that he is placed in 
a sphere where he is daily and hourly 
called upon to " crucify the flesh with 
its afiTections and lusts. So far from 
regarding suffering as purely an evil, 
something to be dreaded and shunned, 
he, when his mind is in its proper tem- 
per, " glories in tribulation ; knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
experience, and experience hope " — that 
" whom the Lord loveth he cnasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he re- 
ceiveth;" and that his " light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh out 
for him a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory." 

You look again over the toiling, strug- 
gling crowds of men, and wistfully ask 
what will be the issue of a life thus en- 
grossed and occupied ? You can perceive 
that it is immediately and directly pro- 
ductive of a vast amount of evil and 
suffering. That struggle, while it springs 
from, ' feeds a deep selfishness, and is 
animated by jealousies and envies, and 
often fixed malice. You perceive thou- 
sands sinking under a hopeless combat, 
with imminent crushing power on the 
one hand, and grim want on the other ; 
while the bottom of that acclivity is white 
with the bones of innumerable victims, 
and others, ever and anon precipitated 
from the steeps above, are lying along 
sinking in hopeless stupor, or convulsed 
in expiring agonies. 

These scenes, however, heart-sicken- 
ing though they be, are, in the case of 
each individual sufferer, but of short du- 
ration. In the longest protracted cases 
of suffering, dissolution terminates it at 
length. But man's being does not cease 
with the cessation of his animal life; 
rather till then it has not obtained its 
proper deyel^ment ; ere that, he is but 
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drawing to himself and asstmilatiDg 



those elements which are to constitute 
his enduring character, and fix his eter* 
nal destiny^-a destiny that wiU he ac- 
cording as his cheriwed hahitudes of 
mind, and chosen course of conduct, have 
heen in harmony with the declared will 
of his Sovereign, having relation to ano<- 
ther state of heing, or inimical to this 
law and having relation solely to this 
world. Those, the main purpose of whose 
lives has had relation solely to suhlunary 
ohjects, and who have formed that pur- 
pose, and acted on it regardless of the 
will of God, whether they have suc- 
ceeded or failed in the combat of life 
here, must fail of its proper and happy 
issue in the life to come. Having pur- 
sued as their chief aim an object which 
88 such God has disallowed, and which 
they suffered to usurp his place in the 
soul, if they have faued, it was not by 
their choice, they would have succeeded 
if they could— -and succeeded in what, 
but in fabricating a happiness indepen- 
dent of all regard as to the Author and 
Sustainer of their being: and if they 
have succeeded here, their success, how 
great soever it may hava been, will only 
make their failure hereafter the more dis- 
astrous, and more deeply felt Every 
step which they may rise in this world^ 
every advantage gained by injustice over 
their feUows, every additional gratifica- 
tion acquired by such means, is preparing 
a new sting to the undying worm. Gain 
and glory of this sort-^what diabolical 
misn<»ners ! Gain that involves the loss 
of the soul ! Glory that issues in ever- 
lasting shame and contempt! "I was 
envious at the foolish, when I saw the 
prosperity of the wicked. For there are 
no bands in their death: but theiv 
strength is firm. They aie not in trou- 
ble as other men : therefore pride com- 
passeth them about as a chain ; violence 
CQvereth them aa a garment* Their eyea 
stand out with latness ; they have mora 
than heart eould wish« They are c<Hrrupt 
and speak wickedly conoeriung oppres* 
sion ; they speak loftily. And th^ say, 
How doth God know, and is thera know- 
ledge in the Moat H^h ? Behold, these 
are the ungodly, who proaper in the 
world ; they increase in nches. ♦ • ♦ 
When I thought to know this, it was too 
painful for me; until I went into the 
sanctuary of God; then understood I 
their end. Surely thou didst set them in 
slippery places : thou castedst them down 
into destructiWt }Iow «^a they hrev^ht 



into desolation as in a moment! they are 
utterly consumed with terrors. As a 
dream when one awaketh ; so, O Lord, 
when thou awakest, thou shalt despise 
their image!" 

How ^oriously different is the ulti- 
mate issue of life to those who, whatever 
they may have had to suffer in this 
world, have counted ''the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures 
of Egypt;" and who, looking not at the 
"things which are seen and temporal, 
but at the things which are unseen and 
eternal," have " nad respect unto the re- 
compense of reward." *' I beheld," says 
John, ** and lo a great multitude, which 
no man could number, of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood 
before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in 
their hands ; and cried with a loud voice, 
saying, Salvation to our God which sit- 
teth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb. 
* * * And one of the elders answered, 
saying unto me, What are these which 
are arrayed in white robes ? and whence 
came they ? And I said imto him. Sir, 
thou knowest. And he said to me. 
These are they which came out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. Therefore are they before the 
throne of God, and serve him day and 
night in his temple: and he that sitteth 
on the throne shall dwell among them. 
They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more; neither shall the; sun light on 
them, nor any heat. For the Lamb which 
is in the midst of the throne shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of waters : and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes/' 

J. M. C. 

— ♦ — 

LOVE FOft SOULS. 

GftBATLY as we value^ greatly as we 
feel ourselves i&debted to natural love, 
we must not mistake w» substitute it 
for spiritual love. That is for earth ; 
this for the holy heavens. That is 
to vanish away; but this is to spread 
and reign for ever. Natiural affection, 
however refined and directed by loftier 
impulses — and without them what would 
it hel-^-navw looks beyond and above 
matter. Its fountains, objects, ends, re- 
wards, are all in matter. It never passes 
over its narrow boundaries to take hold 
of the infinite, the eternal, the divine. 
And might not all this be easily proved ? 
Might i(t not he proved^ net from UiQ 
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ffible onfy, but from the veiy eonttitu- 
tion of man; and not only from the 
natural constitution of man, but also 
from his general history — ^his history, 
not as the savage in the woods, hut as 
the scholar, priest, philosopher, in Egypt, 
or Greece^ or Rome ? Love for souk, as 
souls, is not a passion <^ earthly growth. 
It is a holy fire from heaven. Oh yes, 
love for souls, for their justification, re- 
newal, and eternal re-union with God, 
by the precious hlood of Christ, is, per- 
haps, a rarer thing in the world tnan 
manjT of us think. Christianity har- 
monizes the temporal and the spiritual 
interests of men ; but it equalizes them 
not Richly, indeed, does it bless the 
body ; but it is always for the soul's sake. 
The supremacy of the soul it ever incul- 
cates with extraordinary solemnity and 
earnestness. The dearest things of earth, 
the love of &ther and mother, and wife 
and children, and brothers and sisters, 
yea, and life itself, are all, if need be, to 
DC sacrificed to the soul. Let us, then, 
take care, lest our very zeal to employ 
Christianity, as an instrument of earthly 
happiness, should lead a thoughtless world 
to mfer that it was given for no higher 
end. Yesy let us take care, lest the best 
things we have— our schools, our bene- 
volent societies, our churches, our reli- 
S 'on-— should have more to do with " the 
Je that now is," than *' with that which 
is to come." "Salt is good; but if the 
salt have lost his savour^ wherewith shall 
it be salted? it is thenceforth good for 
nothing." 

Let us, then, have love for sonls. But 
bow can we have it — ^how can it be be<- 
gotten in our hard hearts? That is the 
great question. By trying to love them ? 
That would only prove that we love them 
not Love is free and spontaneous. By 
acting as though we loved them ? That 
would be a hypocrisv which would soon 
expose and exhaust itself. The only true 
method is, to draw near to them, and to 
look at them — to look on them m the 
light of reason and revelation, of immor^ 
tiaity and of God. Let the church, under 
the teaching of the Eternal Spirit, give 
herself up to study deeply, and m earnest, 
the transcendent worth and destiny of 
souls, and that will fire her with an urre- 
ristible passion for their salvation. 

Now, this spiritual love we should 
spread over the length and breadth of 
our age. And, oh ! how numerous, how 
constraining, are our obligations to do 
bq! Can we reflect on our relation to 



the entire familv of souls— a relation over 
which time and place and outward things 
have no power, and whose nature and 
results will be unfolding themselves in 
awful grandeur for ever and ever ;•— can 
we reflect that God has given us hearts 
capacious enough to embrace all the 
members of this ereat family ; — can we 
reflect on the genius of the gospel, whose 
provisions are infinite, and whose aspect 
IS universal; — can we reflect on the 
eternal and unbounded love of God, who 
spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up to be a ransom for all ;-— can we 
reflect on these things without feeling our 
hearts bum for the restoration of all souls 
to their Father's bosom ? In purity and 
power let our love ever grow ; and through 
the broad channels of missionary societies, 
and others which bless our age, let it flow 
forth and fill the earth.— i2ev. Caldt 
Morrit. 



CHAMOUNI AND THB OHEMMI PASS. 

In the course of the autumn of 1843, 1 
made my second visit to Switzerland, 
and by way of change of route I went 
to Geneva, through Jmince, (by the way 
of Paris and Dijon,) having determined, 
after a few days' sojourn in those cities, 
to take a view of tnat sovereign of Eu- 
ropean mountains, Mont Blanc, and 
visit the Montanvert, and Mer de Glace, 
in my way to the Bernese Oberland. 

Although the mode of travelling in 
France, by public diligence, is slow and 
tedious, and the country, for the most 
part, flat, barren, and insipid; yet I 
found the route from Paris to Geneva 
to possess greater interest than I had 
anticipated. Indeed, the country is 
beautiful in some parts, especially in the 
superb ascent of the Jura Mountains. 
But wheUj after travelling all nighit^ as 
was my case, you approach to a view of 
the Alps, with the cheerful brilliance (tf 
the morning sim illumining the high 
cliffs, and throwing the deep woody val- 
leys into the darkest shadow ; and look 
backward to see the far-distant plains 
of France, between the hills, melting 
away into a soft vapoury light; and 
then turning a comer of the road, as 
it winds round a cliff*, near the summit, 
you behold the lake and city of Geneva 
spread at your feet, with its magnificent 
back-ground of the Italian Alps, peak 
beyond peak, snow- crowned, and Mont 
Blanc towering above all — this, indeed. 
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18 a treat not to be appreciated except by 
actual observation. 

Geneva is situated upon the narrowest 
part of the lake, which here bears its 
name, and where the Rhone issues in two 
rapid streams, afterwards uniting to- 
gether. This river separates the city 
into two divisions, receives the muddv 
Arve in its course, and flows through 
France into the Mediterranean. The 
city is beautiful, and the surrounding 
country offers a prospect of which it is 
not easy to eive a just description. The 
objects whi^ compose the landscape are 
the town, the lake, and the numerous 
hills and mountains, which are seen 
rising in all their fantastic forms, backed 
by the Glaciers of Savoy, with their 
snowy and frozen tops glistening in the 
sun, and Mont Blanc rearing its gigantic 
figure, " white with eternal snow," above 
them all. The ancient part of the city 
itself, which is irregular, contains some 
lofty houses, well built, but the new nart 
reminds you of the contrast affordea by 
the old and new towns of Edinburgh. 
The streets are clean and well-paved, as 
well as lighted. The Hotel de Ville 
is a large nandsome building, and the 
Great Cnurch is a considerable structure, 
with marble front in imitation of the 
Pantheon at Rome, whilst the interior 
is perfectly plain. The house wherein 
Calvin is said to have been bom is 
situate very near to the church in which 
he preached, and both are objects of in- 
terest. The sabbath here, unlike most 
parts of the Continent of Europe, is reve- 
renced, and the general appearance of 
the people resembles that of an English 
city. 

I left Geneva for Chamouni ; and im- 
mediately on entering Savoy, I was 
struck with the strong contrast between 
the two countries in such immediate con- 
junction. It was, indeed, painful to wit- 
ness the miserable and wretched appear^ 
ance of the people of Savoy, after coti- 
templating the simplicity and comfort of 
the Genevese. 

Those on the side of Geneva are 
healthy, and neat in their dress and ap- 
pearance, whilst the Savoyards are^dirty ; 
they are miserably clothed, and their 
dwellings are also wretched. " What," 
I asked myself, " can be the reason of 
this great difference in the condition of 
the people? Is it attributable to moral 
causes — the despotic government of the 
countiT, and the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion 1" I concluded it must be the be- 



nefits arising ftbm fVee administration, 
and the Protestant faith. 

The town of Bonneville, about nine 
miles from Geneva, and situated on the 
Arve, at the bottom of a chainy rock, is 
beautiful in its appearance ; the moun- 
tains which rise above it, on the right, 
are of great height, while the summits 
are capped with snow. 

The bridge -over the Arve, on quit- 
ting the town, is a singular object; and I 
then entered a narrow valley, not more 
than a mile and a half in breadth— the 
mountains on the right being close to the 
road. The scenery shortly afterwards 
changed, and the road was lined with 
trees in the highest state of luxuriance ; 
villages pleasing in variety and pictur- 
esque in appearance. The town of 
Cluses is also very curious, and seems to 
be famous for makers of watches. To 
this town, a narrow valley succeeds, and 
shortly we approach the village of St. 
Martin's, beyond which nothing but a 
char road is found; and here I waited 
until one of the light chars, in which 
the journey is usually performed, was in 
readiness to convey a companion, who 
joined m'e on the road from Geneva, and 
myself (to which was added a third gen- 
tleman, a native of France, who had 
travelled with us from Geneva, and ex- 
pressed a wish to join us,) to the village 
of le Prieure, in Chamouni. 

But as we set out late in the afternoon, 
and the weather was wet, no view of the 
majestic mountain could be had, either 
from the hotel at St Maurice, which in 
fine weather affords a rich treat, or on the 
road. The road was narrow, and we 
soon began to ascend a jagged and wind- 
ing path, bordered by fruit trees. De- 
scending a little, we came to the small 
town of Servez, where the horse was 
baited, and whence we sauntered on- 
ward until overtaken by the vehicle, in 
which we resumed our seats ; and at a 
late hour we reached the Hotel de Lon- 
dres, in Chamouni, a very comfortable 
place, where we found seated at table as 
many as thirty or forty persons, chiefly 
English, who had come on the same 
errand as ourselves, and most of whom 
seemed in ecstasies at the anticipation of 
the view which the morning was expect- 
ed to give them of the mountain. 

The vale of Chamouni, unlike most of 
the Swiss valleys, is a plain without un- 
dulation, and no person who has visited 
this spot can avoid remarking that the 
vale appears as if expressly prepared for 
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the perfect exlubition of Mont Blanc, by 
the -wide space which gives you at once 
the entire range of the mountain,, with 
its attendant pinnacles and glaciers, by 
the dark range of the mountains wliich 
lie on the opposite side, and by the ab- 
sence of all other charms which could 
divert or distract the attention. 

The line of hill opposite Mont Blanc 
rises to the height of 8000 feet in Mount 
Breven, but is entirely without snow, 
and not being broken into points, like its 
soaring brother, offers a striking contrast 
to the Alpine monarch before it, which 
occupies tne entire side of the gallery, 
at a length of at least twelve miles. 
Thua from end to end, as well as from 
the root to the summit, the snowy 
mountain is seen at a glance, and no- 
thing else. 

On the following day I set out alone 
for the Montanvert, or Green Mountain ; 
and having crossed the river Arve, and 
passed a few houses and a small farm or 
two, I began to ascend the mountain. 
The road, or track, was much covered 
with fallen trunks of pines, larches, and 
fragments of rock. But woods of the 
larch tree surround the spots, whence 
beautiful peeps are gained of the oppo- 
site mountains, the plain, and the river 
beneath, with villages that are continu- 
ally diminishing to the sight. The mules 
pass over the rocks with unexpected ac- 
tivity, and pick their way with a sasacity 
peculiar to them. After a meandering 
advancement of some length, and keep- 
ing a progressive ascent, occasionally 
halting' to draw breath, I at length 
reached the small chalet above, where I 
rested myself for half an hour before I 
descended to the plain, or sea of ice. 

The glacier of the Mer de Glace ap- 
pears to be produced by accumulated 
bodies of snow, melted, and afterwards 
hardened by the frosts — the heat of the 
sun being no more than sufficient to 
melt a part of it, which gliding over the 
surface, re-freezes, and gives the whole 
an appearance of massive ice ; while the 
avalanches and falls of snow supply the 
waste occasioned by any apparent or se- 
cret efflux. Some of the chasms, or cre- 
vices, are of great depth, whilst others are 
comparatively shallow. Many of the 

Eiles of ice are of a pyramidal shape, and 
ave a clear and blue surface ; others 
appearing only as piles of dirty snow. 
With the aid of an alpenstock, and the 
assistance of the guide, I walked over 
the Mer de Glace, and closely inspected 



the chasms ; but grea^ caution is neces- 
sary in crossing them, as there is con- 
jslderable danger of slipping in. The 
appearance of the whole, from the top 
and downwards, as far as the eye can 
reach, is magnificent, as well as curious. 
On leaving Chamouni, I travelled by 
mule, by way of the Tete Noire, down to 
Martigny in the valley, where I halted 
for a day or two ; then resolving to go 
to Berne by the wav of the Ghemmi Pass, 
which of all the Alpine roads is the most 
wonderful. It is also difficult of ascent, 
and dangerous. 

It seems, from the accounts given by 
modern tourists, that this pass is more 
frequently approached from Thun6, in 
the canton ot Berne, than from canton 
le Vallais. And Murray states, that 
" the wonders are much increased in ap- 
pearance, to those who proceed to it from 
the side of Lenk." 

One morning I left the Hotel de la 
Grande Maison, at Martigny, by the small 
light diligence, called the ** Milan Cou- 
rier," which, indeed, is the mail>coach of 
that country, and conveys both travellers 
and letters into Italy. After reaching 
Lenk, I took a guide and horse to the 
baths near that village, about five or six 
miles distant, and situated at the base of 
a mountain gorge, which separates the 
canton of Berne from that of the Val- 
lais. This curious bathing-place (Lenk) 
is much frequented in the season. 

Having; passed the night at a very 
comfortable hotel called the <<£agle," I 
sallied forth in the mornine^, accom- 
panied by two other travellers with 
whom I there met with their guides and 
mules, to cross the mountain range, and 
descend to Thun6. On leaving the sin- 
gularly romantic district of Lenkerbad, 
as the Germans term it, the route lay 
along a valley apparently enclosed by 
high and rocky mountainous walls, with- 
out any visible outlet. The ascent soon 
begins, and the narrow path runs along 
a ridge ; in other parts it courses on a 
mere ledge cut in the side of huge cliffs, 
but just wide enough for a mule to get 
footing; and at the turnof the zigzags 
you frequently overhang steep precipices, 
gradually becoming more fearful to look 
down upon as you approach the summit 
of this mountain, which is at least 500 
feet high. From the narrowness of the 
path in some places, which in the broad- 
est never exceeds eight or nine feet, and 
from the frequent and sudden turns, 
* there is great danger of inad\ertently 
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overstepping the path, and of being 
plunged into the abyss beneath; hence 
great caution is necessary on the part of 
the traveller to avoid sucn a catastrophe. 
The sure-footed mule, however, here 
never makes a false step, but cautiously 
turns at every angle, keeping close to the 
wall for its safety. 

The pass of the Ghemmi, indeed, k 
seldom traversed by the touristy from the 
known risk and dangers by which it is 
beset 

When at the top, steady nerve is re- 
quired to contemplate the extreme height 
of the rooks, and the vast depth of the 
precipices; and instances have occurred 
of travellers misnng their footing, fall- 
ing into the abyss, and being dashed to 
pieces. The effect, however, of the 
scenery in ascending by this winding 
path is sublime. At one moment you 
appear as if engulfed amidst rock and 
stone, with nothing in sight but the sky 
above; the next, on a sudden turn, a 
magnificent scene, with extensive and 
majestic prospects, bursts into view. In 
this part the height reached is more than 
700 above the level of the sea. 

On proceeding towards Handerstag, 
an immense plain is traversed where 
little or no vegetation is to be seen, save 
here and there a little grass to support 
the sheep that are seen grazing; around 
all besides is desolation, with numerous 
beds of snow, and a lake said not to be 
supplied by springs, but by water from 
the melted snow of these mountains, 
which during the greater part of the 
year remains frozen. The cold in this 
region is intense, nor can anything ex- 
ceed the dreary aspect of the naked lime- 
stcme rocks, which form ike summit of 
the pass; hence, welcome, indeed, is the 
mcturesque little chalet of Schwaren- 
back, which soon after comes into sight, 
being about a mile and a half from the 
summit, and where refreshment and rest 
may be obtained, though Uie former is of 
a simple kind, consistinff of excellent 
milk, home-made hreaa, and honey; 
there is here, however, sufficient day 
aeoommodation for a number of travel- 
lers with their guides and mules ; and, 
upon an emergency, lodgings can be ob- 
tained forthe niffht. 

Shortlv after leaving the chalet, the 
path gradually descends — passing by frag- 
ments of rocks and forests, the former 
reported to have been brought down by 
an avalanche from the Alp called the 



Rinderhorn, in the year 1782; after 
which, the road leads into an open tract 
of pasture ground of very great extent. 

Handerstag, which is the largest vil- 
lage in the vdley, stands about six miles 
from Schwarenback, and is beautifrilly 
situated in a rich and fruitful country, 
with 700 or 800 scattered inhabitants, 
whose cottages and chalets are of a very 
picturesque appearance. 

After travelling this mountain district, 
it is impossible to avoid admiration at the 
ingenuity displayed by the Romans, who 
are said to have first constructed the pass 
of the QhemmL But whilst admiring 
this work of art, and this specimen <? 
the ingenuity of man, should we not 
much more admire the Creator, who by 
his word caused these enduring pyramidi 
of nature to appear, and which jtill re- 
main unshaken by conflicting elements, 
and unimpaired by the ravfu;es of time, 
monuments of his power and goodness? 

Let us, then, adore and acknowledge, 
with reverence, the wonders of God's 
wisdom, who in everything that he has 
created, from the smallest grain of sand 
to the highest mountain, displays his own 
perfections. On the heights, as well as 
m the deep places, in mountain and in 
vale-— above and below the earth — ^may 
we not exclaim, "Thou showest thyself 
the benefactor of thy creatures." 

M.T. 

— » ■ - 

FIDELITY OF A DOtt. 
A DRUNKEN rat-catcher of the name of 
Tindesley, well-known at Hampton Court 
and iU neighbourhood, was Jways fol- 
lowed by a large, rough, half- starved 
looking terrier dog. The rat-catcher and 
his dog were inseparable companions^ and 
one looked just as wretched as the other. 
In May, 1834, the rat-catcher was found 
dead in a ditch near Thames Ditton. He 
must have fallen into it when he was 
drunk. When he was discovered, the 
dog was seen endeavouring with all hia 
might to drag the body out of the ditch, 
and in his efforts he had torn the coat 
from the shoulders of his master. The 
dog had saved his life on two former 
occasions, when he was nearly similarly 
circumstanced. — Jesse. 



PEDAKTRY. 
Pedantry crams our ears with learned 
lumber, and takes out our brains to make 
room for it"-CoH(m. 
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The Ostrich. 



THE OSTRICH. 

The ostrich has been celebrated from 
the remotest antiquity. In the Bible 
repeated reference is made to it ; and we 
read in the book of Job, " that the Lord 
answered the patriarch out of the whirl- 
"wind, and said, 

** Gavest thou the groodly wings unto the peacocks? 
Or wings and feathers unto the ostrich ? 
Which leaveth her eggs in the earth , 
And warmeth them in dust. 
And forgetteth that the foot may crush them, 
Or that the -wild beast may break them. 
She is hardened against her young ones, as though 

they were not hers ; 
Her labour is in vain without fear ; 
• Became God hath deprived her of wisdom, 
Neither hath he imparted to her understanding." 

This remarkable bird lives in the 
sandy deserts of Arabia and Africa, sub- 
March, 1846. 



sisting on grain and herbage, and making 
use of a great quantity of small stones 
for the purpose of triturating its food. 
When attacked, it trusts for escape to 
its speed, and elevating itself to its full 
height, it runs off with prodigious velo- 
city, assisting itself with its wings. Dr. 
Shaw, in his " Travels in Arabia," says, 
" I had several opportunities of amusing 
myself with the actions and behaviour of 
the ostrich. It is very diverting to ob- 
serve with what dexterity and equipoise 
of body it would play and frisk about on 
all occasions. In the heat of the day, 
particularlj', it would strut along the 
sunny side of the house with great ma- 
jesty. It would be perpetually fanning 
and priding itself with its quivering 
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expanded wings, and at other times it 
would continue its fanning vibratory 
movements. With their help it will go 
faster than the fleetest horse, and with 
two black boys on its back." M. Adan- 
son saw one proceed with the greatest 
velocity round the village; and it was 
impossible to ^tpp i( fiuiept bv putting 
some obstacle in the way which it could 
not pass. The sight pleasing him, he 
directed a full grown Qegro to mount 
one, and two men another, and the 
weight did not seem to encumber the 
ostriches. At first they went at a mode- 
rate gallop, but their speed soon in- 
creased so much that th^y seemed hardly 
to touch the ground, Tiiey ran, lie say^, 
like the partridge, 404 he belii^ved th^ 
they would outstrip %h& f^le^t Kagli^b 
race-horses for a ah^irl diit^f^J^e^ altliou^ti 
if it was continued jt wi^uld end to thtiir 
disadvantage. With all iWn &vs^if 
however, they du nut ru^ ifi a £t&ig)|| 
line, but wlieel round in Gtf<rba ol § 

freater or leif estent^ so tliat I be Xr^ 
untsman h ohh, aifter a very difiicidt 
chase, to approach and slay them with 
their clubs, preferring that weapon^ Ihat 
an effusion of bloisd niAy not spoil the 
feathers. These are t^hiefly ob tamed 
from the wtug^, which in a bird of fi4U 
plumage contain forty ; Ihe tail fe^lhtjfn 
seldom exceed nine indies lu l^i^gtli, and 
are of so little value thuft they are sel- 
dom exported from the Cape; a9 tb# 
birds when killed are generally foun4 
with their tails worn to the stumps from 
working in the sand, especially during 
the season of incubation. 

A great diversity of opinion has been 
held as to the mode of nidificatiQn of 
the ostrich. In the south of Africa the 
bird covers its eggs like the fowl or part- 
ridge ; the male being polygamous, seve- 
ral females lay their eggs in one nest, 
which is a hollow cavity scraped in the 
sand with a rim round its edge, so that 
one bird can cover the greater part of 
them. Many others are scattered around, 
which are said to serve as nourishment to 
the young ones when hatched, before 
they are capable of digesting harder 
food. The male sits on mem at night, 
the females doing so alternately in the 
day time. " On the least noise," says 
Dr. Shaw, " or trivial occasion, she for- 
sakes her eggs or her young ones, to 
which, perhaps, she never returns, or if 
she does, it may be too late." The 
young, which appear in forty days from 
the commencement of the period of 



incubation, are of a blackish-brown, 
mixed with a dirty yellow colour. The 
ostriches farther north appear merely to 
lay their eggs in the warm sand, the 
femde sometimes sitting on them during 
the night ; but in general the rays of the 
sun are sufficiently powerful to hatch 
them without any assistance on her part. 
She watches the young that are' produced 
with maternal regard. F. 



DR. MERLE IPAUBIGNE. 

Dr. Merle D'Aubign6 was a youthful 
student in Socinian theology in the Col- 
lege of Geneva, when, in the year 1816, 
it pleased God to send Mr. Robert Hal- 
tofs i r9miirk»bte Scottish Christian, on 
9 viail to th^l city. This man soon be- 
Pi^m» acquaintfd with a number of the 
•tuA^nts, and ^#p?^rsed with them fami- 
liarly ^(i proibiindly concerning the gos- 
B^i. He feund them in great darkness. 
"^Had they been trained, ' says he, *'in 
the schools of Sfocrates or Plato, and en- 
joyed no other means of instruction, they 
could scarcely have been more ignorant 
of the doctirioef qf the jj^ospel. To the 
Bible and its contents their studies had 
never been directed. After some con- 
versation, ^y b^ume convinced of their 
ignorance of the Scriptures, and of the 
way of 9»l?%^, tad e^4>«edingly desir- 
sm ©f tftforwiatiQ^," 

TH# |W(9 students with whom Mr. 
HaJd»ii# il tif9t conversed brought six 
others in the same state of mind with 
themselves ; and with them he had many 
and long conversations. Their visits be- 
came so frequent, and at such different 
hours, that at length he proposed they 
should all come together; and it was 
arranged that they should do so three 
times a week, from six to eight o'clock 
in the evening. This gave him time to 
converse with others, who, from the re- 
port of the students, beg^n to visit hiin, 
as well as leisure to ^rep^re what might 
be profitable for their mstruction. He 
took the Epistle to the Romans as his 
subject; and, during the whole of the 
winter of 1817, until the termination of 
their studies in the summer, almost all 
the students Ui theology regularly at- 
tended. 

This was a most rem^kahle move- 
ment of Divine Providence, one of the 
most remarkable to be found on record. 
What renders it more astonishing is the 
fact that Mr. Haldane %t first was obliged 
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to eonYMnwwi^ diM»«hidcnts thnmffh 
Ml interprets, in part at least, so that he 
could not have then conveyed to them 
ihit full fervour of his feeUngs, or the 
fire of the truth as it was burning in his 
own soul. Nevertheless, these singular 
lahoiurs, ujtder circumstances so unpro- 
mising, were so blessed by the Divine 
Spirit, that sixteen out of eighteen young 
men, who had enjoyed Mr. Haldane*s 
mstfuctions, are said by Dr. Heugh to 
have become subjects of Divine grace. 
And among the stiidents thus brought 
beneath Uie power of the woid of God 
was the fijture historian of the Reforma- 
Uon, young Merle D'Aubign^. 

D'Aubigu^ hiusetf has described this 
semarkabk movement Rev. Adolph Mo- 
nod, of Paris, was a fellow-student at 
this time with D'Aubign^, and dates his 
own conversion also to the effi>rts of Mr. 
Haldane. The pn^essor ^ divinity in 
the universify or Geneva, at that time, 
instead of teaching the students the pe- 
enliar doctrines of Christianity, confined 
himself to lecturing on the immortality 
of the soul, the existence of God, and 
similar topies. Instead of the Bible, he 
gave them quotations from the writings 
of Seneca and Plato« These were the 
two saints whom he delighted to hold up 
to the a4iniration of his students. A 
work on the Divinity of Christ having been 
published by an evangelical clergyman, 
to such an extent did the opposition 
against the truth prevail, that young 
D'Aubign^, and the rest of the students, 
were induced to meet together, and issue 
a declaration against the work and its 
pious author. 

At this juncture it was thatD'Aubign^ 
keard of the visit of Mr. Haldane. He 
heard of him as the English or Scotch 
gentleman, who spoke so much about the 
Bible, a thing which seemed very strfmge 
to him and ttie other students, to whom 
the Bible was a shut book. He aflter- 
wards met Mr. Haldane at a private 
bouse, along with some other friends, 
nnd heard him read, f^om an English 
Bible, a chapter from the Epistle to the 
Bomans, concerning the natural corrup- 
tion of man, a doctrine in regard to 
which he had never before received any 
Instruction. He was astonished to hear 
of men being corrupt by nature; but 
clearly convinced by the papers read to 
him, he said to Mr. Haldane, " Now I 
do indeed see this doctrine in the Bible." 
" Yes," replied the good man, " but do 
3^u see it in your heart?" It was but 



a simple question, but it came home to 
his conscience : it was the sword of the 
Spirit, and from that time he saw and 
felt that his heart was indeed corrupted, 
and knew from the word of God that he 
could be saved by grace alone in Christ 
Jesus. 

Felix Neff, that Alpine missionary of 
apostolic aeal and fervour, was another 
of these young converts. Never was the 
seed of the gospel sown to better effect 
than in these hearts. Such an incursion 
of Dirine grace within the very citadel 
of error was anything but acceptable to 
its guardians ; but how could they resist 
it? Who knows how to shut the heart, 
when God opens it? What " Venerable 
Company of Pastors " can stand before 
the door, and keep out the Divine Spirit, 
when he chooses to enter ? The strong 
man armed must give up his house, 
when a greater than he comes upon him. 
Nevertheless, an attempt was made on 
the part of the " Venerable Company " 
to have Mr. Haldane banished from the 
country, and it was proposed that he 
should be cited to answer for the doc- 
trines he was teaching to the students. 
They would more justly have cited Paul 
in the Epistle to the Romans : all was of 
no avail; the light of the gospel was 
diffhsed to a remarkable degree, and the 
religious excitement and knowledge in 
Geneva went on steadily increasing. 
The movement among the students had 
doubtless been greatly helped and for- 
warded by the remarkable and almost 
simultaneous conversion and efforts of 
Dr. Malan among the ministers and 
teachers. It was of God that Mr. Hal- 
dane should visit Geneva at that time. 

Dr. Merle D'Aubign6 finished his uni- 
versity studies, and repaired to Berlin, in 
Germany. Thence he was invited to 
Hamburgh, to become pastor of a French 
Protestant church in that city. After 
five years spent in that station, he was 
called by the king of Holland to Brussels, 
where he became pastor of an evangeli- 
cal church, and chaplain to the king. At 
the time of the revolution in Belgium, in 
1830, , when D'Aubign^ was four days 
and four nights amidst cannon balls and 
conflagrations in the city, he escaped, 
with no small risk of his life, into Hol- 
land, and thence returned to his native 
city. Immediately after this step, the 
new school of theology was founded and 
established, and D*Aubign6 accepted in 
it the office of professor of ecclesiastical 
history and homiletics. 
H 2 
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While on his way- to Berlin, the mind 
of D'Aubini^ encountered the extraordi- 
nary impulse which was the germ of his 
great work on the History of the Re- 
formation. He had passed the little town 
of Eisenach, which was the birthplace of 
Luther, and was visiting the castle of 
the Wartburg, where the great reformer 
had been, at such a critical era, safely 
imprisoned from his enemies. He gazed 
upon the walls of the cell that Luther 
occupied. How many men of piety, of 
learning, of genius, have stood and gazed 
in like manner! But in the mind of 
D'Aubign6 a great thought was rising ; the 
drama of the lives of the reformers passed 
in vision before him ; — what if he should 
write the History of the Reformation? 
The impulse was strengthened by re- 
flection ; he devoted himself to ecclesias- 
tical researches, and so the providence of 
God led him to the commencement, as 
we trust it will preserve him for the com- 
pletion, of that great work. It is a work 
which will one day cluster around its own 
history a series of associations and remi- 
niscences, like those that crowd the cell 
of Luther in the Wartburg. And we 
should like to see a picture of D'Aubign6 
standing in that cell, gazing on those 
walls, and listening to the inward voice 
which was saying to him, Thou art to 
write the history of this great Reforma- 
tion. The visit was of God, as much as 
Robert Haldane's visit to Geneva ; but it 
is not often that the links of Divine Pro- 
vidence can be so distinctly traced, espe- 
cially when they pass from outward 
events into inward purposes. 

D'Aubign^ was prepared for that work 
by many qualities and studies, but by 
none more than that earnest simplicity 
of character, which makes him under- 
stand and sympathise perfectly with the 
simplicity and earnestness of the re- 
formers, and that deep piety, which leads 
him to see and to trace God rather than 
man, in the Reformation. To make his 
history, he went to the reformers them- 
selves, and not to what men have said 
about them ; and both the reformers and 
their work he has judged by the word of 
God. By his dramatic and descriptive 
power, he sets the reformers acting and 
speaking in his pages; the work is a 
great historical epic. 

But the greatest charm and value of 
his history is the heavenly impression it 
leaves upon the soul — the atmosphere of 
love to Christ, and of fervent, spiritual 
feeling pervading it, which makes it, 



indeedj a true book of devotion. It is 
precious for the clearness and power with 
which it presents the work of the Spirit 
of Gt)d, especially in tracing the deep 
conflict and experience of Luther, Zuing- 
lius and others, the great process of in- 
ward and external trial through which 
Gad carried them, to fit them for the 

£art he would lead them to perform. 
^'Aubign6*8 views of Christian doctrine, 
and of uie institutions and ordinances of 
the church of Christ, his views, also, on the 
nature of the liberty with* which Christ 
makes his people free, eminently fitted him, 
in an age when the fetters of a great spiri- 
tual despotism are again soughtto be clasp- 
ed upon mankind, to show to the world 
the church of Christ in her simplicity, her 
freedom, her true unity and* beauty. : 
By this great work he has gained the 
reputation of the greatest of modern his- 
torians ; a work translated, it is said, into 
the tongue of every Protestant people, 
and of which already there are no fewer 
than five translations in the English lan- 
guage. The truth is, there never was a 
work more remarkably adapted to the 
wants of the age, and the nature of the 
trial through which the church of Christ 
is still passing. The same may be said 
of the character and experience of D'Au- 
bign6 himself, with his coadjutors in 
Geneva, in the work and way in which 
God is there leading them. 

I shall not soon forget an evening's 
walk and conversation of great interest, 
which it was my privilege to enjoy with 
D'Aubign^, just before I left Geneva. 
We passed along the magnificent face of 
Mont Blanc in the sunset, and returned 
over the hill by the borders of the lake 
beneath the glow of twilight, in the 
deepening shadows of the evening. He 
spoke to me with the kindest openness 
and freedom of his History of the Re- 
formation, especially the part he was then 
engaged upon, the length of time before 
he should be able to issue another vo- 
lume, and the impossibility of pleasing 
the opposing parties in his account of the 
Reformation in England. He told me 
that he was quite beset with tlie multi- 
tude of letters which were sent to him, 
urging him to set this, and that, and the 
other points in such and such a light, 
beseeching him to do justice to the En- 
glish church, each man wishing to colour 
his history through the medium of his 
own opinions and prejudices. 

It is not difficult to see on which side 
the sympathies of the author belong ; but 
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the tenor of the history thus far assures 
us that it will still he strictly impartial 
and faithful to the truth. A great work 
is before him in the history of the Re- 
formation in Geneva ; another in France ; 
another in England. How ya»t the field ! 
how varied the incidents ! how full of life 
and thrilling interest I 

D'Aubigne's style in writing is often 
strengthened by powerful antithesis — the 
compelled, condensed result of profound 
though strict logic. Where the two come 
togeuier in a focus, so to speak, upon 
great principles, it is like the galvanic 
action in a compound battery, illustrating 
and burning with intense power and 
beauty. Some of the best examples of 
this great excellence are to be found in 
whaty though brief, is one of D'Aubigne's 
greatest productions — the concise dis- 
course upon the heresy of Puseyism. It 
is full of pregnant suggestions and veins 
of thought, which, pursued and elabo- 
rated, would lead to a great mine, if a 
man were able to work it. He defines 
the nature of religious liberty, which, in 
truth, is the great stake in this conflict — 
true religious liberty, without which all 
other liberty is but a dangerous play- 
thing. Take the aphorism, ye Maynooth 
statesmen, and worshippers at the shrine 
of expediency, and dwell upon its mean- 
ing. Without true religious liberty, every 
other liberty is but a useless and danger- 
ous plaything. 

But what characterizes this work of 
D*Aubigne especially is the announce- 
ment of its its three onlys. We thank 
D'Aubign^ for the three onlys. They 
are the Christian army, the army of 
Christian doctrine, in the form of battle ; 
a triangular phalanx, every point, each 
wedge of which pierces the opposing 
mass of error, and makes a breach, 
through which in rushes the whole gos- 
pel, and sweeps the field. These are the 

THREE onlys: 

The Word of God, only ; 

The Grace of Christ, only ; 

The Work of the Spirit^ only. 
The formal principle, the material prin- 
ciple, and the personal principle of Chris- 
tianity, are here enunciated ; and D*Au- 
big^e has set them in such direct and 
powerful array against the corresponding, 
counteracting, enormous errors of Rome 
and of the Oxford tractarians, that the 
moment you look upon the battle array, 
you see the victory ; the masterly dispo- 
sition of the forces tells you beforehand 
the hbtorv of the combat. Singling out 



each of the columns of error that make 
Oxford one with Rome, he drives each 
of these great principles of Christianity 
against them with such stedfast tread and 
condensation, that nothing can withstand 
the shock. Such a description of so brief 
an essay might almost seem hyperbolical ; 
but the little essay condenses thought for 
whole volumes; and I beg you, if you 
find fault with me, to read it, and test its 
power for yourself. See if it does not 
make upon your own mind the impres- 
sion of victory, of greatness. 

The manners of D'Aubign^ are marked 
by a plain, manly, unassuming simpli- 
city, no shade of ostentation, no mark of 
the world's applause upon him — a thing 
which often leaves a cloud of vain selt- 
consciousness over the character of a 
great man, worse by far than any shade 
produced by the world's frowns. His 
conversation is full of good sense, just 
thought, and pious feeling, disclosing a 
ripe judgment, and a quiet, well-balanced 
mind. You would not, perhaps, suspect 
him of a vivid imaeination, and yet his 
writings do often snow a high degree of 
that quality. A child-like simplicity is 
the most marked characteristic to a 
stranger, who is often surprised to see so 
illustrious a man so plain and affable. 
He is about fifty years of age. 

You would see in him a tall, command- 
ing form, much above the stature of his 
countrymen, a broad, intelligentforehead, 
a thoughtful, unsuspicious countenance, 
a cheerful, pleasant eye, over which are 
set a pair of dark shaggy eyebrows. His 
person is robust, his frame large and 
powerful, and apparently capable of great 
endurance ; yet his health is infirm. Al- 
together, in face and form, his appear- 
ance might be described in three words- 
noble, grave, and simple. The habit of 
wearing spectacles has given him an up- 
ward look, in order to command the centre 
of the glass, which adds to the peculiar 
openness and manliness of his mien. ^ He 
has great earnestness and emphasis of 
manner in his discourses to his students. 

The residence of D'Aubign6, embower- 
ed in foliage on the banks of the lake 
opposite the Jura mountains, commands 
the loveliest sunset view of that mighty 
forest-covered range, reflected, with the 
glowing purple clouds and evening sky, 
in the bosom of the quiet waters. " How 
completely," said Dr. Arnold, speakine 
from the fulness of his rich classical 
associations, ** is the Jura-like Cithaeron, 
with its vdi^ai and Xuftuivf^, and all that 
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AM BtCURSIOM TO WOOLWICH. 



Bceneiy, wliieh Euripides bas given to the 
life in the Baccbae !" Are not all moun- 
tains more glorious in the sunset? They 
certainly seem more intelligent at that 
hour than at any other. They seem 
like a vast, silent, meditative conscious- 
ness. What shdl I say of the flush 
of rich deep colour, and the atmosphere 
of glory, in which the Jura range, '* with 
its pines and oaks, and its deep glens, 
with its thousand flowers," lies sleeping? 
Meantime, the lake ripples at your feet, 
and whispers its low, stilly, hushing music, 
so soft, so quiet, as if almost it were the 
expression of an ecstatic, in-dwelling 
soul, communing with the parting light, 
that, as it dies away, fills the face of the 
lake with such indescribable and pensive 
beauty. Sometimes it seems, as you 
stand beneath the trees, and look across 
the lake, and up to where the Jura out- 
line cuts the sky, as if all heaven were 
opening before you ; but speedily, as the 
shadows deepen, comes that sober colour- 
ing to the eye, that hath kept watch o'er 
man's mortality, and the earth, the air, 
the water, though so pure, so bright, do 
breathe irresistibly upon your mind a 
sacred melancholy. 

But why should this melancholy be 
connected with the twilight and the 
stars, and all at evening-fall, that is so 
beautiful? Perhaps it is because, "in 
the cool of the day," God came down to 
talk with Adam concerning his sin, and 
the stars saw him, and the shades of 
evenfng were around him, when he fled 
to hide himself beneath the ttees in the 
garden. Ah, how this green light, that 
lingers in the west, looked to him then, 
when the bliss of innocence had gone 
from his soul, and he began to be afraid 
of God ! 

" It is almost awful," said the excellent 
Dr. Arnold, sitting above the delicious 
lake of Como (and I quote the passage 
here, because it is the expression of 
thoughts and feelings that such a Chris- 
tian as D'Aubign6 must often have ex- 
perienced in the presence of the loveli- 
ness of nature before his own door ;) " it 
is almost awftil to look at the overwhelm- 
ing beautv around me, and then think of 
moral evil. It seems as if heaven and 
hell, instead of being separated by a 
peat gulf from one another, were abso- 
lutely on each other's confines, and in- 
deed not far from every one of us. Might 
the sense of moral evil be as strong in 
me as my delight in external beauty; 
for in a deep sense of moral evil, more 



perhaps than in tnvthmg else, abides a 
saving knowledge of Ood I It is not so 
much to admire moral good; that we 
may do, and yet not be ourselves eon- 
formed to it ; but if we really do abhor 
that which is evil, not the peraons in 
whom evil resides, but the evil which 
dwelleth in them, and much more mani- 
festly and certainly to our own knowledge 
in our own hearts — thit is to have the 
feeling of God and of Christ, and to have 
our spirit in sympathy with the Spirit of 
God. ' — Dr, Cheener, 



AN EXCUHSION TO WOOLWICH. 

It is not often that I have an oppot* 
tunity of indulging myself in a holiday 
excursion, but when one does preftent 
itself, I am particularly fond of a quiet 
trip to Woolwich. I love the tvfid whirl 
of the Blackwall railway, with its pano- 
ramic view of the eastern parts of the 
metropolis. I love, also, the pictmresqu* 
sail down the river, which succeeds; and 
when arrived at my journey's end, I lovO 
— pacific as is my disposition — ^to Wartdet 
amidst the accumulation of the instru- 
ments of destruction which Woolwich 
presents; to heave a sigh at the sad 
proofs of the corruption of our nature, 
which such preparations exhibit, and to 
look forward with the anticipations of 
hone, to that blessed period when Mes- 
siah's gentle reign shall render the att of 
war unknown. Woolwich (as all my 
town readers know, though not my coun- 
try ones, for whom chiefly I now write,) 
is situated about eight miles from Lon- 
don, and is one of the grand depots fot 
military stores in the kingdom. On ap- 
proaching it from the river, the stranger 
is generally struck with a number of 
elegant steam vessels of symmetrical fbrkn, 
from whose tapering masts the govern- 
ment pennant is streaming in the wind. 
These are the yachts employed in th^ 
transmission of those royal and other 
foreign visitors who occasionally are resi- 
dent at out court. A little farther on, 
some immense oaken skeleton upon the 
stocks announces that there the con- 
struction of a man-of-war of the largest 
class is goin^ forward. Advancing faiv 
ther, we catch a glimpse of a busy dock- 
yard, one compartment of it forming a 
field of anchors of enormous dimensions, 
sufilcient, it might seem, to moor the 
whole British fleet, and to defy the stout- 
est blast that ever swept the Atlantic* 
Sailing yet a little farther, a few old baU 
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Thm^ t»e the receptacle* where the ccfn- 
ticto toe todged, mftntiioKk^ Of sorrow, 
nhdd»«A M it Irefi like beacons, at the 
etitrafie<» of a teAt ttiettt>poli8, to Wam 
the thoughtUM cro^dd nlKho ate etet 
lMH^« ^t, tyf the lamentitble eotise- 
qiiehccfb of sin, even fh this probatibnaty 
itate at ^istence. 

dtice Itoded at Wod]#ich, tl^ arsenal 
first clairtis olif «6tic*. Upbh entering it, 
Jille« iOiA pyrAraidfi 6f shells mefet the tyt 
ill fevery directioh : a black and gloomy 
»|>ectacli6 Ihey ptfesent, frotti ttie dttiafi 
lifted gtenade Up to the lafge bomb, cd- 
p^ble of etlecting the most destructir^ 
eaN<«ittloh. I was pleased to see the 
wist ^hich had crept upbn some pois 
tions of them. " Rust on, Jre messen- 
gers of death," I involmitirily eiclaimed ; 
" lo6g . may It be ere th6 passions of 
tfi&flkihd call you ft-om your present t-e*- 

rfte." How dreadftil to a htimahe mind 
tb^ feohtemplation of objects expresslv 
de^gtied to inflict misery ! Ho# appal- 
ling it WM to reflect that these masses of 
iron, Which noW lay io harmlessly hefbrt 
iXie, might soon hurl combustible mate- 
rials into the houses of some peaceful 
city — aflame, devastation, and suflfering 
marking their progress. May a gracious 
Prdvidence long continue those blessings 
of preftce Which we enjoy, and avert from 
trt those judgments which our ftins, as 
inditlduals and iis a nation, have de- 
8«i^ved. Trtming down amidst these 
ftTienttell of the imnlements of death, the 
eye catches another scene, connected 
Witli iinptfe«iionS equally Warlike. The 
gifolind for a long distance is seen strewed 
with eailhon df all dimensions. There 
He the Stnatl catronades ; adjoining them 
^tttteting ttains of artillery, and the 
latl^ invention of all, large guns adapted 
fbr Wtir steamers, and ifapable of carry- 
ing Co a great distance. The allied sov^ 
MgnS, duting their viiit to Britain, in 
IB 14, are said tb have been particularly 
iitrttck With this spectacle. Unable to 
bfelfefie that this country could, in 
ftdditinii to thb aHillery in actual use, 
bftve stich a st6ck of cannbn In reserve, 
fh^y totlched some of the gttns before 
fhe<n. With a ^ieW to ascertain that they 
were Bot k reality Wood, painted to re- 
tettfife m^UH^ and arranged tnetely for 
th^nttf^bs^^df display. 

Ifmlelopkinj^ at these objects, the heavy 
Ulid measured tread of fbotsteps fell upon 
ffi^ ebr, Und tUnting found, a band of 
cohvffeti ptMeA tne, oH ihtit wAy io the 



httlkii, after th<j completi^ df their round 
of daily toil itt the dockyard. Chainft 
marked those of the Worst descHptiot^j 
while k stnall ring round bne of the legs 
denoted those whos6 conduct seemed t6 
give ilome plea for indulgence. I gazed 
with tnelancholy ihterest on these mjr 
fallen ftllbw-creatares. That text of 
Scripture fiyrcibly recalled itself to my 
toind, "What fniit had ye in those 
things Whereof ye are noW ashamed!** 
Romans ti. 21. What k lesSdn was hen* 
on the necessary termination of the path^ 
of liln ! What motives fbr thankfUlneM 
tb that graee by Which alone we are madii 
to diflfer ! I would willingly have gained 
admission to the interior of the convict 
hulks, aAd made some inquiry M to th^^ 
Jjrovisioh made for the spiritual welfare 
of their unhappy inmates, but my at- 
tempts were ineffectual. All that I could 
learn induces me to believe that their lot 
is a miserable one, with few alleviationsi 
Surelv a fleld presents itself here for the 
exercise of Christian ilympathy and be^^ 
nevolence. An officer connected With 
Woolwich informed me, that in the centre 
of each hulk is a sort of large iron cage^ 
into Which the keepef locks himself at 
night, ito as to be unapproachable by the 
convictSj with his pistols ready loaded, So 
as tb be able to repress any attempt at re- 
volt. "What would ye not give," I 
thought, as the last Convict disappeared 
ftom my sight, " what would ye not give 
for some one to bear the penalty Which 
you now endure ?" How Would yoii Wel- 
come a redeemer from your sad capti- 
vity ! How much cause, then, have we 
to adore that Saviour, who delivered us 
from k worse calamity, a more grievous 
bondage — everlasting chains ! 

Turning aWay from the convict hulks, 
1 was, by the kindness of a friend, taken 
through a range of buildii^gs (not gene- 
rally open to the public) in Which vft- 
rioua processes connected with the pre- 
paration of military stores were going 
forward. After having witnessed several 
very ingenious displays of mechanical 
art, I was conducted to a small wooden 
shed, in which were assembled about 
twenty young children, their fingers 
moving about some objects before them 
With an almost magical dexterity. Upon 
getting closer, I Was somewhat surprised 
with the nature of their occupation: a 
profusion of leaden bullets were scattered 
on a table ; these were rapidly inclosed 
in paper by One set of the Children, 
wMie another paty udded td the bullet * 
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certain proportion of gunpowder. This was, 
I found^ the process of cartridge-making. 
As I beheld the rapidity with which 
these messengers of death were prepared, 
I Could not avoid being struck by the 
singular contrast between the occupation 
of the light-hearted children before me, 
and those associations of comparative 
innocence with which childhood is ge- 
nerally connected. It seemed painful 
to contemplate their being thus early 
pressed into the service of the bloody 
Moloch of war. An old man in the 
comer, as the cartridges were completed, 
quietly packed them up in small casks, 
for the purpose of being sent abroad. 
« Every bullet has its billet," the soldiers 
say — ^and there was room for speculation, 
as to the mode in which these cartridges 
might ultimately be expended. To me it 
appeared as if I saw arranged before me 
so many death-warrants of my fellow- 
creatures ; and visions of the battle field, 
with its groans, its parching thirst, and 
its varied miseries, presented themselves 
to my imagination. 

It was with pleasure that I left this 
part of the scene, and, in company with 
the ofiicer who acted as my guide, found 
myself on the common which serves as a 
practising ground for the soldiery. In 
the front of us were several very large 
pieces of ordnance, with inscriptions pur- 
porting that they were trophies of war, 
taken during the Burmese expedition. 
Leaving these behind, our attention was 
drawn to some striking military evolu- 
tions which were going forward in vari- 
ous parts of the field, from which we 
might gather an idea of the tactics of 
war without its horrors. In one part a 
body of artillerymen were occupied in 
pitching their tents'; in another, they 
were going through the manoeuvre of 
rapidly dismantling their cannon — in 
other words, taking them to pieces in such 
a manner, that in the event of flight 
they should not be used by the enemy. 
In a distant portion of the field a large 
train of mounted artillery were perform- 
ing, with imposing order, a series of 
movements to the sound of the trumpet. 
I could not help thinking, as the heavy 
cannon flew past, dragged by horses at 
full speed, of the dreadful situation of the 
wounded on a field of battle, exposed as 
they were to have their limbs crushed by 
these weighty masses of metal. In an- 
other direction of the common, at a fas- 
cine battery, as I believe it is called, 
other artillerymen were going through 



the forms of a siege — ^loading their guns 
— pushing them up to the embrazmres— 
drawing them back again — ^and all with 
so much fidelity to the written descrip- 
tion of such scenes, which occasionally 
meets the eye in military memoirs, that, . 
by a little aid of fancy, I could have sup- 
posed myself present at a real engage- 
ment. One conviction forced itself deeply 
on my mind, while gazing at these things 
— the corruption and degeneracy of hu- 
man nature. What a proof was there, in 
all these formidable preparations for car- 
nage and destruction, -of the departure of 
man from that law of -holy love which 
had originally been imprinted on his 
heart by his Creator I I was forcibly 
struck, also, with the fallacy of a senti- 
ment which I have more than once met 
with in the- writings of that class of au- 
thors who are continually boasting of. the 
march of intellect — that the pen will yet 
weigh down the cannon, and that the 
civilizing eflects of literature will one day 
render useless all the pomp and circum- 
stance of war. However plausible such 
assertions may sound in the closet, a 
glance at the stupendous military pre- 
parations around me satisfied me that 
something more than mere argument, 
however just, was necessary to uproot a 
system so powerfully supported ; and that 
the only remedy for the evil existed in 
the application to the heart of man of the 
gospel, eradicating those fierce passions 
out of which human animosities spring. 
The pen, indeed, may be used as a means 
to this blessed end. 

I was now conducted to one of the most 
interesting exhibitions of Woolwich — the 
Rotunda. On the road leading to it stand 
two small cannons, with three mouths or 
chambers, taken by Marlborough at the 
battle of Malplaquet, in 1709, and trans- 
mitted as a trophy of victory to queen 
Anne. It was iiiteresting to touch what 
the hand of Marlborough himself had 
touched more than a century ago. These 
cannon are beautifully wrought, and have 
engraved upon them the Latin motto, 
" Ultima ratio regum,'* or, " This is 
the final argument of kings.'' Enough 
of human misery have such argu- 
ments cost; — may the softer ones^i-,^ 
reason and justice henceforth prevail 
more in the cabinets of monarchs and 
the councils of nations. The Rotunda, 
as its derivation implies, is a round 
building, with a roof of metal, shaped in 
the form of a tent. It was under this 
very roof that the prince regent enter- 
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tained the allied sovereigns who visited 
this country in 1814. Immediately op- 
posite the door of the Rotunda are vari- 
ous pieces of ancient artillery, including 
a cannon of more moderate date, taken 
at the battle of Waterloo. A deep in- 
dention on the surface of the latter 
shows that it had been 'struck with a 
cannon ball. The duke of Wellington, 
I was informed, never fails, when in 
this part of Woolwich, to visit this me- 
mento of that bloody field which preci- 
pitated Napoleon from the throne of 
empire. The objects contained in the 
Rotunda are far too numerous to be 
detailed here. It may only be mentioned, 
that the exhibition is a gratuitous one, 
and that it will richly repay the visit of 
the stranger. Models of forts, of mili- 
tary inventions, weapons of all nations, 
are tastefully displayed in it — attesting 
the melancholy perseverance with which 
human skill has been devoted to the 
contrivance of schemes for the abridg- 
ment of that span of life, which is short 
enough at its longest duration. 

My readers have now, I dare say, 
had enough of military description, and 
I refrain, therefore, from noticing many 
other points of interest connected with 
Woolwich. A few reflections, however, 
naturally present themselves, as a sequel 
to my previous observations. The ex- 
istence of such military depots as Wool- 
wich, and tbe care with which the ma- 
chinery of war is there kept ready for 
action, sufficiently indicate that, what- 
ever philanthropists may desire, practi- 
cal men are far from being convinced 
that a millennial era of peace has arrived. 
What a solemn duty, then, is imposed 
upon every Christian, in his social and his 
private devotions, to pray that the God 
of peace would continue those blessings 
of national tranquillity which Europe has 
now for thirty-five years enjoyed! Re- 
cent events have shown- by what trifling 
causes the spirit of war could again 
obtain the ascendency, and how easily 
the plants which peace has been rearing 
among us could be rooted up. Power- 
ful, however, is the intercession of the 
righteous. The Lord can chain down 
the furious passions of his creatures; 
and unless they are thus subdued, vain 
is the boasted ameliorating influence of 
literature and civilization. Again, then, 
may I be permitted to impress upon 
every lover of peace, whose eye this 
paper reaches, the necessity of prayer 



for the tranquillity of nations — prayer, 
accompanied by humiliation of heart for 
private and national backslidings. Should 
any one be quickened by these feeble 
remarks, to greater zeal in the perform^ 
ance of these important duties — the 
writer's visit to Woolwich will not have 
proved an idle excursion. W. H. M. 



WILD FLOWERS OF MARCH. 

" What though the opening spring be chill, 
Although the lark, cbeck'd in his airy path, 
Eke out his song, perch'd on the fallow clod 
That still o'ertops the blade! Although no branch 
Have spread its foliage save the willovr wand 
That dips its pale leaves in the swollen stream ! 
What though the clouds oft lower ! these threats 

but end 
In sunny showers that scarcely fill the folds 
Of moss-couch'd violet, or interrupt 
1 he merle's dulcet pipe, melodious bird ! 
He, hid behind the milk-white sloe-thorn spray, 
Whose early flowers anticipate the leaf. 
Welcomes the time of buds, the infant year." 
Gaahaus. 

The old proverb that " March comes 
in like a lion, .and goes out like a lamb," 
though belonging particularly to the 
month under the old style, is yet gene- 
rally true. There is scarcely any time of 
the year in which a few weeks effect a 
greater change in the appearance of 
nature, and the state of the atmosphere, 
than at this time; when, both in morn 
and eve, *Hhe still increasing day" 
grows on the darkness, at the command 
of Him who causeth " the day spring to 
know his place," Job xxxviii. 12. 

The vegetation of this month is not 
only rapidly assuming the brighter co- 
lours of spring, but daily becomes less 
thin and scattered. The winding sprays 
of the honeysuckle are pretty well co- 
vered j the spiry branches of the Lom- 
bardy poplar look quite green, and the 
flowers of the ash are coming out on its 
leafless boughs. The well-cased foliage, 
which has been hid in the resinous buds 
of the horse< chestnut tree, bursts out 
from its winter shield, and the green 
flowers of the gooseberry invite the bees 
to their nectar. The blossoms of the 
apricot tree slowly unfold on the garden 
wall ; and that beautiful plant, the almond 
tree, is putting; forth its delicate blushing 
flowers so qmckly, and so much in ad- 
vance of all the other trees in the garden, 
as to remind us of the haste and vigilance 
of which it was an ancient symbol. "What 
seest thou ?" said the word of the Lord to 
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t%e propbet J^i-emiah, attd b« said, << I 
Me 8 rod of an almond ttee. Then «aid 
the Lord, Thou hast well seen: for 
1 will hatten my word to perform it," 
Jet. i. 11, 12; 

The redbreast afid blackbird already 
*ing their welcome to the spring; and 
foremost atnong the flowers are the bright 
blossoms of the mezer^on, (Daphne me- 
zereum.) Long before the rough winds 
have subsided, its odours greet our sense, 
and its beauty adorns our gardens. It is 
also a wild flower, and grows in many 
woods of Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Hamp- 
shire, and other counties; although it 
was introduced from Sweden into the 
English garden, many years before a 
better acquaintance with our native bo- 
tany had led to the knowledge that it 
belonged to England's Flora. Its purple 
clusters are out before the leaves appear, 
which Cowper has noticed. 

" Mezereon, too, 
Though leafless, well attired, and thick-beset 
With blushing leaves investing every spray." 

The mezereon growft in woods through- 
out Europe : fl-om the fdrests of the cold 
Lapland, where it looks gay among the 
datk flrS and the stunted birch trees, to 
the richly-decked groves of the bright 
iidahds of the Mediterranean tea ; and 
in some islands of the Levant it is so 
plentiful, that a silver-leaved variety is 
comtncinly used for brooms, and called 
broom plant, {Herhe aux balais,) 

Almost every part of the mezere6n is 
acrid. Its one- seeded berries are highly 
poisonous. Dr. Thornton records the 
case of his young sister, who died in 
eoUsequence of eating but a small num- 
ber of these bright fruits. Yet, poison- 
bus as they are to man and animals, in 
general, the great Creator has adapted 
them to the use of some of his creatures, 
for to the birds they are palatable and 
nourishilig ; and the thrush and the black- 
bird searcn for them eagerly, and haunt 
the neighbouring trees and hedges where 
these bushes abound. 

A small piece of thb tnezereon barkj 
bound down upon the skin with a plantain 
)&af above it, is used In villages to raise a 
blister. In France, the Use of plants, ih 
their simple forms, is much more com- 
mon than wifh us; and the physician 
directs his patient to gather his remedy 
from the wood or field ; and the herbalist 
collects k Quantity of plants, which are 
hung, dried on strings, and sold in the 



fthops of Patis« Thete w« taky fyiA thk 
m^z^reon bark, for the blist^i* ; and th« 
mullein, the meliot, the mallow, and flftjr 
others, ready for m«dieinal or Mrgieal 
purposes. Both in Frfttie^ aDd England, 
the mezereon rt>ot is used fot toothache^, 
and a yelloW dye hiM been obtaiutd ftom 
its bfanches. 

This plant, aftd the lieveral kinds of 
Daphne, are often termed leurel, ftom 
the similarity of the leaves of liome Spe- 
cies to those of the shining laurel tree. 
Our bid names for the mezereon iffe, 
olive spurge and nioimtitin peppef^ and 
the French call it Uiurtole genHW*, Ih 
Italy, it is a favourite flower, and etiled 
BimdeM (Little fair one.) 

Our Other wild Daphne is much mdt« 
general than the mezereon in ottr UrtoAn, 
and, like the former plant, bloomft vety 
early in the year. This plahtj the spurge 
laurel, {Daphne hfttttfle,) is abbtit thre^ 
feet high, and having circular roWk of 
leaves around its stemj its mode Of growtll 
somewhat resembles that of a palfn tree; 
It has pale yellowish drooping itmeti, 
which hang in clusters under its dark 
glassy leaves. Like the mezereoti, ft hitk 
an acrid property, and itd bluish blSck 
berries are poisonous. It \t also kh evef-^ 
green, and looks tie bright in the winter 
wood, as when summer's sun fchine* upoil 
it. 

The bright celandine {RnfinntUhiftlki- 
Ha) is showing its golden glossy Mars \ff 
the middle of vain month. A large liuni^ 
her of flowers spring from one root, Awl 
its heart-shaped leaves are totted with k 
whitish green Colour. Very beautiful it 
is, but very injurious to most lands. Lin^ 
nseus thought that agfictilturiftts should 
endeafour to ejttirpate this pretty floWei^, 
as he considered that it ihjured all the 
plants growing near it. Its blossoms ^ut 
up before rain, and, even ill fine Weatfae)', 
are late ih unclosing, for they neveir look 
out upon the Siin before tiine o'clock j 
and by flVe in the evening they are folded 
up for the night. The foots are highly 
valued as a medicine, in Cochitl China ; 
but they ate tery bitter And Acrid, And 
must reouire caution. 

On old walls, and On pastures ^^hetef 
the soil is of a rocky nature, may liow bfef 
found the small ii^hlte blossom* df tM 
common whitlow grass, {Drabtt k)en^tt.) 
Its little flowers are crosft-shaped, itir 
stem about two inches high, with a srtaff 
circle of slender leaves around its base. 
Each individual plant is so very sihAll/ 
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that flower Rnd foliiig^ mig fat all be Md* 
dteli by ft sbilHng-piece, \mt It groWs in 
patebe's, and is tberefore conspiencras 
aboTe tbe low green moss, whicb io often 
nrotecti its roots. Tbe oid writers on 
MTbs cdmmended H as a cure for whit- 
]»ir^ «ttd it Waft called nailwort Tbe 
SW0i« ii^ interested in observing tbii 
plant, for be itaits for its appearance to 
sow bis barley, as be judges that, when 
its flower opens, tbe spring is sufficiently 
adyttnced to flitonr tbe germination of 
bis seeds. 

A small flower iHiicb blooms through- 
out tbe BUtamer, begins to bloseom in 
March. Perhape AiW but botanists would 
call it a flower; fnost persons would 
Apeak of it as a weed ; yet, like all the 
works of Him who made itj its Structure 
ii btiautifnl, when seen throtigh a magni- 
fying powei*. It is familiarly known by 
the name of Shepherd's purse, {CapseUa 
httrsa pa8tork,y\ih account of the little 
heart-ftbaped seed vessels, whicb are 
closely set upon ils sleM, and somewhat 
resemble tbe old-fashioned purses. It 
may easily be known by these pouches, 
ana is also commonly called pick-putse. 
Ins^nificant as the plant seems, it ap- 
pears to have attracted some notice in 
the (Aden times, for it Was called shep- 
herd's scrip, caSe weed, St. James > wort : 
and its name of poor man's parmacetic, 
Would suggest the idea that it was deemed 
flf totee talue in the healing art. Fleitr 
ii St, Jaequei i« also its old name in 
^rdhee, and it was, doubtless, dedicated 
to tome patron saint, in the days when 
man sought the intercesaion of some de-^ 
parted man, like themselves, of a sinful 
nature, but renowned for deeds of piety, 
instead of seeking Ood, in the Only ap- 
fNmited way Whicb he has himself re- 
vealed. A small green flower, the glory-i 
Ms, or moschatel, {Adossa MoschateUind,) 
may be gathered now in the wood, or on 
flie shady hedge-bank. The stem has 
fbnr or five flowers at its summit, and tbe 
leaves, two or three in number, are on 
very long stalks. It is not particularly 
trretty, but is remarkable for its musk- 
tike scent, which, however, is little per- 
eeptible during the day, though strong 
When the plane is wet with the pearh of 
mom and evening dew. 

The woods, so beautifUl in the coming 
month, begin to show here and there a 
iroodland flower, which peeps above the 
withered leaves and green wintry mosses. 
Tbe primrose (Primula vttlgarii) is to ui 
Wliat the ItaU&hs call the daisy, flower of 



spring. Tbe Violet too, (Fioia odc^ata^) 
that long noted favourite of the poet, hdf 
hidden among its broad green leaves, 
betrays itself, by its sweet odow, to tbe 
rambler in the woods. The old naturalist 
Pliny bad so high an opinion of the virtues 
of this flower, as to state that a garland 
of violets, worn about tbe head, prevented 
headache, or dizainess. Modern writers 
hold a far different opinion \ for it is a 
welUknown fact, that a great number df 
vic^ets, in a Small apartment^ bave^ in 
several instances, caused eonvulsiontt 
Tbe leaves of tbe violet are frequently 
applied to bruises ) and the flower #a« so 
highly esteemed as a remedy for weak 
lungs, that a conserve, called Violet 8u«- 
gar, or violet plate, was, in tbe time of 
Charles ii.j sbld by apothecaries, and 
continually recommended by physicians 
to their consumptive patients. A deeoe* 
tion of tbe heartsease, which is a snecies 
of violet, is still much used as a meoicin^ 
on the continent. The violet imparts its 
c^our also to liouids, and vinegar derives 
net only a brilliant tint, but a sweet 
odour, from having violets steeped in it^ 
It is, however, from its beauty and seeni 
as a wild flower, that the violet will ever 
derive its chief attraction. It has been 
said, that '< the wise read nature as tbe 
manuscript of Heaven," and we may 
trace a legible handwriting of the great 
Creator, even in the lowliest blossom that 
the Divine hand has streaked and pen^ 
cilled. 



" The coy anemone, that n^'et uikIos^I 
Her leaves until they're blown on by the wind," 



is now coming into blossom. The wood 
anemone (Anemone nemorosa) is gene- 
rally common in England, yet unknown 
in many parts of Essex, and some other 
counties. The old name of wind-flower 
is still retained in France, where it is 
called I'herhe au vent; and its English 
name is taken from anemoif which tbe 
ancients gave it, because its delicate 
flowers quivered in tbe fierce breezes ef 
March, and its shining seeds were carried 
about on the air. It is still more abund- 
ant in the April woods than now; and 
though frail when gathered, and dying 
quickly, yet it continues in bloom during 
a longer period than many other flowers. 
The blossom of the wood anemone is 
white and star- shaped, and its stem has 
about its middle three dark smooth screen 
leaves, of a very beautiful form, with the 
veins tinged with crimson. Tim flower 
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is poisonous to cattle, and, if bruised, will 
raise a blister on the skin. 

The daffodil (Narcissus pseudo nar- 
cissus) blooms in March, not only in 
gardens, but also in a few moist woods, 
and in meadows watered by streams. 
This flower, though admired by us chiefly 
for its early appearance, was a great fa- 
vourite with the old poets; and it was 
one of the flowers, called by Spenser, 
Michael Drayton, and other early writers, 
by the name of "lily." The poets' nar- 
cissus, also, {Narcissus poeticuSf) grows 
wild in some sandy fields of England, 
especially in Kent and Norfolk, but does 
not flower till May. Its colour is pure 
white ; in former days it was called 
" primrose peerless." It is the flower so 
celebrated by the ancient Greek writers. 

The scent of both these, as well as of 
every other species of narcissus, is strong 
and deleterious. In Holland, where this 
flower, as well as many others, receives a 
great degree of attention, some of the 
more delicate species of the narcissus 
tribe are cultivated in rooms, and the 
odour fro 01 these rooms is a frequent 
cause of sickness. This scent is probably 
more powerful in the damp air of that 
country, than it would be in our land ; a 
fact of which we may form a good idea, 
by observing how strong are the odours 
from the field, or wood, just refreshed by 
a heavy shower, and which float upon 
the damp air then evaporating from the 
surface of the earth. — From WHd Flowers 
of the Year : just published by the Be- 
liffious Tract Society. 



ON CLIMATE. 

No. II. 

THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF COLD 
CLIMATE IN REFERENCE TO MAN. 

The same adaptation we have already 
noticed between vegetable life and the 
climate in which it is found, prevails like- 
wise in the animal world, and exists to 
a considerable extent in the case of man 
himself. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance, that it is only by intermarriage 
with natives that the human race can be 
naturalized in a very different zone to 
that to which it has been accustomed. 
It was observed by Volney, and the 
fact has been confirmed by subsequent 
writers, that ** during the 550 years in 
which there have been Mamlouks in 
Egypt, not one of them has left subsist- 



ing issue : there does not exist a single 
family of them, in the first or second 

feneration all their children perish." 
hese Mamlouks, it is well known, were 
originally Circassian slaves, and have 
always disdained to form alliances with 
the natives. A similar result has been 
noticed in other instances. Still, under 
certain conditions man may, for a time, 
at least, safely endure the exigences of 
a climate to which he has been quite 
unaccustomed. To the means whereby 
the difierent tribes of men are thus fitted 
to the situation in' which their lot is 
cast, and at the same time enabled to 
sojourn in far diflering ones, for mutual 
benefit, we have now to direct our at- 
tention. We will first turn to the colder 
regions of the globe. 

The well-known eflect of cold upon 
the animal body is to contract the capil- 
lary or minute blood vessels, and to 
produce a torpor or numbness of the 
nervous system, which acts unfavourably 
upon the heart and larger blood vessels, 
and, if unchecked, speedily terminates in 
absolute insensibiUty. of the brain, — in 
a word, depresses and extinguishes all 
the powers of life. The first circum- 
stance, therefore, which strikes us with 
astonishment in the adaptation of the 
human frame to endure the rigour even 
of extreme latitudes, is not merely the 
existence of fluidity in the blood under 
circumstances in which everything else, 
is rendered permanently solid ; but that 
its temperature, as already hinted,, should 
remain wliolly unchanged. In hot cli- 
mates, that temperature is in some little 
degree raised; but provided man is in 
possession of a few necessaries of life to 
which we must presently advert, he 
may penetrate the icy regions of the 
pole itself to the utmost extent that en-^ 
terprise and intrepidity can carry him, 
and the heat of his blood will never fall 
below the 98th degree, thus sustaining 
not only the existence, but a healthy 
condition of all the functions and fa- 
culties of a living being. And some 
warm-blooded animals maintain even a 
higher temperature than this. Captain 
Parry noticed that when the thermo- 
meter was as low as from 3 degrees to 
32 degrees below zero, the temperature 
of eleven out of sixteen foxes ranged 
between 100 and 106} ; that of four was 
at 100, and of only one at 98. Now 
there is no property of heat with which 
we are more familiar than its tendency 
to equalize itself, so that every substance 
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hotter than those with which it is sur- 
rounded, parts with its heat rapidly to 
all adjacent suhstances. To this the 
animal body forms no exception. It 
must, therefore, he perpetually losing 
heat, in these frigid climes, with a ra- 
pidity of which we can form little con- 
ception from anything that we ourselves 
experience. So much so, that the con- 
tact of a good conductor is attended with 
nearly the same effect as that of burning 
metal in our own country*. In the one 
case the effect is produced by the energy 
and rapidity with which heat passes 
from the conductor to the body ; and in 
the other, by its passing in the same 
manner from the body to the conductor. 
The intrepid adventurers in the northern 
expeditions found it a painful experi- 
ment to touch any metallic substance 
when the thermometer was as low as 
24 below zero. The sensation was that 
of intense heat, and had the effect of 
destroying the vitality of the skin. 
" We found it requisite, therefore," says 
Captain Parry, "to use great caution 
in handling our sextants and other in- 
struments, particularly the eye- pieces of 
the telescopes, which, if suffered to touch 
the face, occasioned an intense burning 
pain." What, then, is the nature of 
that process by which heat is generated 
in a degree commensurate to so rapid 
an abstraction ? Possibly it may be in 
a considerable measure regulated by 
those mysterious powers of life, the na- 
ture and operation of which it is so dif- 
ficult to trace. Yet it may be accounted 
for on chemical principles. Wherever 
carbon unites with oxygen, heat is 
evolved. The combination of one pound 
of charcoal with oxygen gas has been 
calculated to set free a quantity of heat 
sufficient to raise the temperature of 
78lbs. of water, from 32 to 112 Fahren- 
heit. Whether or not, therefore, carbon 
Jinites with oxygen in the extreme blood- 
.vessels throughout the body, which is the 
opinion of some physiologists, it cer- 
tainly does so in the lungs, where the 
blood is brought into direct contact with 
atmospheric air, arriving there loaded 
.with carbon, the quantity of which is 
in proportion to the amount of animal 
food which has been taken. It is ac- 
cordingly found that the natives of nor- 
thern climates eat, for the most part, 
voraciously, and that the only food al- 
most that they can obtain, certainly that 
for which they have the greatest relish, 
contains from 66 to 80 per cent, of carbon. 



Their consumption of this kind of food 
is almost incredible. For biscuits or 
sweetmeats both old and young express 
a disgust amounting to horror, but of 
such luxuries as animal flesh and oil an 
Esquimaux will devour perhaps as much 
as 20lbs. daily. No expedient has been 
found of more importance in enabling 
our own countrymen to endure the 
rigours of a polar winter than a liberal 
allowance of animal food, with which 
sir John Ross states that no inconve- 
nience should be permitted to interfere. 
" It would be desirable indeed," he adds, 
''if the men could acquire a taste for 
Greenland food, since all experience has 
shown that the large use of oil and fat 
meats is the true secret of life in these 
frozen countries; and that natives can- 
not subsist without it, becoming diseased 
and dying on more meagre diet." " No 
quantity of clothing," says sir J. Frank- 
lin, ''kept us warm while we fasted ; 
but on those occasions on which we were 
enabled to go to bed with full stomachs 
we passed the night in a warm and com- 
fortable manner." In accordance with 
this view of the subject, venous blood is 
usually found of a darker colour, more 
loaded with carbon, in cold climates, and 
the air is vitiated by respiration in a 
proportionate degree. Active exercise, 
again, obviously contributes to the same 
result. By the mechanical action of the 
muscles upon the bloodvessels, the cir- 
culation is stimulated, respiration is 
quickened in a proportionate degree, a 
larger quantity of blood is charged by 
atmospheric air in the lungs, and conse- 
quently more heat set free iii a given 
period to be difiused by the arterial 
system throughout the entire body. It 
was found requisite, in the northern ex- 
peditions, to keep the men constantly 
employed. Nothing was so much dreaded 
on the part of their commanders, as in- 
action. Such, then, is the wonderful 
power of accommodation possessed by 
the human frame, that with the aid of 
an adequate diet and active exercise, in 
conjunction, of course, with clothing 
sufficiently warm, the severest climates 
may be borne with impunity ; and, pro- 
vided there is sufficient power in the 
constitution, moderately cold climates 
are decidedJy healthy. This is owing, 
not only to the tonic^'effect of cold, but 
to the rapidity with which the body is 
renovated, and effete and injurious parti- 
cles are eliminated from it. A person 
in our own temperate clime, in whom 
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watte and supply goes on rapidly, vho 
uses, for instance, much muscular ex- 
ercise and perspires freely, possessing, 
at the same time, a keen appetite and 
vigorous digestion, will rarely be out of 
health. 

How wise, therefore, is the provision, 
that in countries where the ice-bound 
and sterile earth can yield no standard 
article of food, animal life can yet sub- 
sist in such teeming abundance as to 
constitute an ample and a much more 
suited diet, in summer, the reindeer 
and other land animals furnish a whole- 
some supply; and during winter the 
large cetaceous fishes, the seal, the wal- 
rus, and occasionally the whale itself, 
yield an aliment, which to native taste 
is equally delicious, with the important 
addition, from the immense quantity of 
oil that they contain, of warmth, the 
means of cookery, and light in their 
dwellings. Nor- is this all. Neither the 
flannel of more civilized countries, nor 
the skins of southern climes, are at all 
to be compared to the fleecy garments 
which are at once afforded them by the 
very same means by which they obtain 
their food. The rough coats of the white 
bear, the musk ox, the reindeer, the 
hare, the fox, supply inner garmwats of 
fur, which the Esquimaux places with 
the hair next his body, and outer ones 
put on in the reverse direction. Both 
are the worst possible conductors of heat. 
Over all, he is equipped with a double 
garment of deerskin, encircling the whole 
body, with sleeves long enough to cover 
the points of his fingers ; his limbs are 
protected by two pairs of boots, and over 
tketie trowsers of the skin of the seal or 
deer ; and then he can endure, without 
danger or inconvenience, a degree of 
cold to which we are utter strangers. 

But cold climates possess many addi- 
tional alleviations illustrative of wise pro- 
vision for the wants and comforts of man, 
and which show that he has not been for- 
gotten in the providential arrangements 
of Him in whom he lives, and moves, and 
has his being. In our own compara- 
tively temperate range of latitude, what 
immense fields of coal do we find, by 
which all the ill eflTects of frost may be 
driven from our habitations. By what 
catastrophe these ancient woods and 
forests were submerged we cannot tell, 
but there they are, piled up for our use 

i'ust as occasion may require. The iuex- 
laustible forests of pine which clothe the 
more northern countries of Europe furnish 



another inatanoe in point. And arftit 
snow and ice being bad eonductors of 
heat, not only preserve the temperatur9 
of the earth, but furnish the inhabitanl 
of still more northerly climes with a nol 
uncomfortable abode. Frozen snow s^aoss 
a singular material for architecture ; neviSTr 
theless, when formed into curved slabs, 
and put together by judicious masonry, 
it affords a sufficient protection from thtf 
severity of the atmosphere, far mors 
valuable to th? natives than any otb^r 
article, were it within their reach. 

" Brilliant as hewn from alabaster rock, 
Their palace rises, narrowing to the roof, 
And &ee%e| into msM^ble, tempest proof 

Captain Parry and his friends wera 
invited by the inmates to enter a man* 
sion of this description. After having 
crept on their hands and knees through 
a small aperture, they found themselves 
in a little hall, with a dome-shaped roo^ 
whence doors opened into three apart- 
ments, each occupied by a separate family. 
The whole contained ^ve distinct tene- 
ments, inhabited by sixty-four men, wo- 
men, and children, and presented a series 
of structures resembling cupolas, about 
seven feet in height. Each was bound 
together by a keyslab, the mode of ins«r* 
tfon of which would not, it is said, have 
been displeasing to a regularly educated 
artist. A plate of ice was inserted at the 
top by way of window, and in each room 
a tamp was suspended from the ceiling, 
with a long wick, formed of a particu- 
lar species of moss, fed with the oil of the 
seal or walrus. The only furniture in the 
interior was a sofa of snow, level at the 
top, and covered with skins, as the sleeps 
ing place. As a temperature rather under 
the freezing point is suifioient to make 
the inhabitants comfortable, they are 
little inconvenienced by distillation from 
the walls, until the approach of summer. 

The long period during which the sun 
is always above the horXspn in the sum- 
mer months, and the consequent accu- 
mulation of heat, is another circumstance 
which must tend to mitigate the severity 
of high latitudes. And cheerless as must 
be the period during which the great 
luminary is altogether absent, and dark- 
ness holds its reign over these frozen 
regions, yet this likewise is not without 
its alleviations. So long as the sun is 
not depressed lower than 18 degrees 
below the horizon, there is twilight. In 
the 75th degree of latitude it is always 
possible to read the smallest print at 
noon. And indeed such is the refracttye 
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yovw 9i tli« •tmoBphere, diat the period 
m itself flhartened.by the appearance of the 
Win for some time after he is beneath the 
WiaQQ, aad his re-appearance before he 
bat again ascended above it. In one of the 
«arU^r northerp expeditions undertalcen 
by ^be Dutch, Barentz and his adven- 
turous companions were compelled to 
winter on the froaen soil of Spitsbergen. 
They had lost sight of the sun for above 
two monthly wheB» about mid- day, a 
faint Umh wu Man to tinge the horizon, 
iind two of them lan in to announce the 
first dawQ of tb« annual morning which 
had revived their almost extinguished 
h^pM. Bare&ta demonstrated, on astro- 
pomical principles, that they must have 
)>een ipiataken, and that the rise of the 
wn could not take place for at least 
%Rfitm d#y9. For two days there was so 
thick a fog, that the point could not be 
^scartaiaed) but on the third day its full 
prb wat distinctly visible. Barents went 
<m with bis deductions and proofs that 
%he ikmg was not possible. But the sun 
idl the Ume proceeded higher and higher, 
nangra all his calculations. These were 
carrect enough, but the great commander 
waa ignorant of the extensive power of 
tadhiction io that northern atmosphere, 
«o admirably ealculated to abridge the 
iu»br«dcen night of a polar winter. During 
(his period, whilst the sun is, as it were, 
in ft state of permanent rising and setting, 
the sky is Nud to exhibit the most beau- 
tiful iqipearance, and is often tinged with 
huae of matchless splendour. The edges 
ni the surrounding clouds often present a 
fiery and burnished appearance, whilst 
the opposite horizon glows with a deep 
Durple, gradually softening, as it ascends, 
mto a delicate rose-colour, qf the great- 
est beauty. 

The sun*s absence is likewise, in some 
measure, supplied by the brilliant cor- 
nacati<ms of that singular meteoric light 
called the aurora borealis, which are per- 
petually playing over the whole hemis- 
phere, and keeping up an almost inoes- 
sant ilhimination. Sometimes it assumes 
the appeatanoe of a luminous curtain, or 
great sheet of light ; at others, that of 
irregular luminous arches ; and if the air 
be agitated, it shoots out into showers of 
rays in every direction with the rapidity 
a# lightning. 

" Fh(»8pboric splendours kindle in mid air, 

As uiough from heaven's self-opening portals 



14^10114 of spirits in 90 orb of flame." 

MOKTGOHSRT. 

D. W. 



A L^TTEE nOH JEEUSALBN. 

" Tbe morning oomatk.** 

How shall I begin ? Simply by entreat- 
ing you, dear Christian reader, whoever 
you may be, whose benign eye may here- 
after glance over these pages, to " pray for 
the peace of Jerusalem,' not only m a 
spiritualizing sense, as it is often mystic- 
ally called, and in which sense the real 
Jerusalem is not included at all; but 
literally for the Jerusalem that now is ; 
for surely Christian sympathy is but 1^ 
name, if it be not excited by the groaning 
appeal of the city of God. True, she has 
earned her doom for herself. Her own 
sins have laid her glory and her beauty 
low in the dust; and now every foot of 
wickedness treads scornfully over her 
ruing. Every form of error offers its 
mock worship here, and many a taunting 
scoffer is still heard to say, " Is this the 
city that was called the perfection of 
beauty, the joy of the whole earth?" 

But let us fear, rather than be high? 
minded; remembering that *' glorious 
things,'' still unfulfilled, " &f0 spoken of 
her," and that " He, whose word cannot 
be broken," has declared his deteru^ipa- 
tion to make Jerusalem a praise in the 
earth, and to save the people of his 
first and never revoked choice. Was 
the Gentile church designed to provoke 
Israel to emulation ; to show the Divine 
efficacy of the gospel by its regenerating 
power on the nations once sitting ii^ 
darkness ^nd in the shadow of death ; 
and have her accumulating corruption^ 
been from age to age a stumbling-block 
to God's ancient people ? The awful day 
of decision is at hand ; a day of bright- 
ness to one portion of mankind, and of 
darkness to another — " Yea, very dark, 
and no brightness in it." 

I remember once hearing an excellent 
Christian converse with a very old Jew ; 
one of the richest and most respectable 
residents here. He is since dead, and 
was then almost in a state of dotage } 
but his countenance was venerable, and 
had probably been remarkably hand- 
some ere the light of intelligence had 
faded. He had lived much with Chris- 
tians, and strangely mineled were his 
feelings towards them. They were those 
of a strong personal preference, united 
with as rooted an aversion to Christi- 
anity as was ever entertained by any of 
his brethren. The very imbecility of 
his mind only rendered more striking 
his inherent and deep-seated prejudices, 
"You know," said he, " you are all 
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idolaters." He was asked if he meant 
that our adoration of Jesus, the very 
Messiah, and the true Immanuel, was 
idolatry? To which he replied, "Oh, 
you worship a woman, and dead people, 
and graven images/' In vain was he 
assured that these soul-destroying errors 
were only professed hy a corrupt portion 
of the church, and were ahhorred by true 
Christians ; that many had fallen into 
these awful delusions as a punishment 
for " rejecting the commandments of 
God, that they may keep their own tra- 
ditions;*' that we mourned over them, 
but especially because they had thus 
been an offence to the Jews, and con- 
firmed them in their opposition to the 
blessed gospel. His mind seemed in- 
capable of receiving a new idea, or of 
parting with an old one; and with an 
incredulous smile he repeated, " Oh, you 
know you are all idolaters." 

Pray for us, therefore,' dear Christian 
friends, that we may be enabled to vindi- 
cate that faith whose apostate forms Bxe 
so glaringly exhibited to the degenerate 
Jew and the haughty Turk in "the 
city where David dwelt," and where 
David's Lord made an atonement for the 
sins of the world. Pray for. us that we 
may glorify the name which is above 
every name, in the very place where 
it has been blasphemed for more than 
eighteen centuries. The psalmist says : 
" For my brethren and companions' sakes, 
I will now say. Peace be within thee;" 
and may we not now say the same? 
Brethren in the faith and companions in 
the Christian course are dwelling to- 
gether in unity at Jerusalem. A son of 
Abraham, a partaker of the blessing 
which he had by faith, (and may we not 
add, like him selected and called in a 
most remarkable manner?) presides over 
this little fold, into which a few of Israel's 
scattered sheep have been gathered, and 
a few of Israel's friends are mingled with 
them. It is, indeed, a " little flock ;" but 
we have one fold, and one good and chief 
Shepherd, Jesus, the Saviour of Jew and 
Gentile. 

Pray for us, therefore, ye that love the 
Lord, that we may hear his voice, and 
follow him, whithersoever he goeth ; that 
the voice of the stranger may never al- 
lure us aside into crooked paths. Then, 
though we should "walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death," or be 
called on to "glorify him in the fires," 
"we will fear no evil." "The Lord of 
hosts will be with us; the God of Jacob 



will be our refuge." "The day of small 
things," though despised by many, will 
not have risen in vain on Israel's desolate 
heritage, and will only set to be followed 
by the glorious day of the Lord's appear- 
ing, " to turn away ungodliness from 
Jacob." S. H. 

Jerusalem f 1845. 



ARCHITECTS OF FORMER DAYS. 

' For many centuries, sculpture in this 
island, as well as elsewhere, had sub- 
mitted to strange alliances ; the charges 
for carving statues were mixed with 
tailors' bills, and goldsmiths' accounts, 
and sculptors were numbered with com- 
mon menials, and paid by the week. 
Architecture had been long its principal 
patron ; but when a change took place in 
the style of our public buildings, works 
of art were required capable of telling 
their own tale, and worthy of claiming a 
separate and independent fame. Tyranny, 
long-established, however, is not readily 
overthrown. The architiects succeeded in 
maintaining their authority over the 
swarms of foreign sculptors, whom want 
of subsistence allured to the British mar- 
ket, and dictated monuments something 
in the mathematical principles of their 
profession. The names of Kent, Gibbs, 
and Chambers, appear on our public 
monuments as inventors of the designs, 
while the artists who executed them are 
mentioned as mere modelling tools or 
chisels, which moved as they were di- 
rected by these architectural lords-para- 
mount. Rysbrach, Scheemacker, and even 
Roubiliac, were fain to submit to the 
thraldom. In tmth, the architects of 
those days were mighty men. Not con- 
tented with planning the houses in which 
the nobles lived, they laid out the gar- 
dens in which they walked, cooled their 
summer seats and arbours with artificial 
cascades, hung gods and seasons upon 
the ceilings of their galleries, sketched 
the cradles for their children, dictated 
the forms and flowers for their ladies* 
dresses, and, following them to the family 
vault, erected a triumphant monument 
in honour of their virtues. Wilton at last 
resisted, and claimed the right of invent- 
ing his own designs. Unhappily, as a 
sculptor he has but little merit ; his works 
do not reflect the honour which might 
be wished to accompany what he gained 
by this memorable emancipation ; but the 
name of him who secured it ought in 
justice to be blended with the mention of 
its occurrence, 
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SCARBOROUGH. 

O^ the north of Scarborough, on a 
bold craggy eminence, commanding a 
very extensive sea-view, stand the ruins 
of a castle built in the reign of Stephen, 
to which Piers de Gaveston, the minion 
of Edward ii., fled for refuge from the 
presence of the exasperated barons. The 
castle, after sustaining two sieges from 
the parliamentary troops, was dismantled 
at the close of the civil wars; and though 
a portion of it was repaired in 1745, and 
barracks have been subsequently built in 
its immediate vicinity, it is principally in 
ruins. The remains of the keep consist 
of a square tower nearly one hundred 
feet in neight: the entire surface included 
within the walls comprises nearly nine- 
teen acres. A strong gateway still re- 
mains, with portions of the circular 
towers occurring at intervals in the line 
of the fortifications. It was, in fact, pre- 
vious to the invention of artillery, one of 
the principal strongholds in the kingdom. 



A bold line of cliffs, the summit of which 
is variously shaped and figured, by na- 
tural accidents, as well as by many build- 
ings placed thereon, is seen to emerge 
from within the opening of Scarborough 
harbour, and to project into the sea. It 
rises higher the farther it stands out, 
until, upon its loftiest point, which mea- 
sures more than three hundred feet above 
the highest tide, it exhibits the once 
famed but now ruinous castle, within the 
surrounding walls of which lie concealed 
nineteen acres of fine grass land. 



ENGLISH HISTORY,* 
GEORGE III. 

The progress of discontent in America 
excited little attention from England, till 
it was manifested by acts of open vio- 
lence. At the close of the year 1773, 

* This portion of the English History ought to 
have been printed in the last number, but was ac- 
cidentally misplaced. 
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the state of affairs could no longer be 
concealed or neglected. Some ships were 
sent out to America with cargoes of tea, 
on which a small duty was arranged to 
be paid in America, instead of the duty 
in England — a plan devised partly to 
assist the East India Company. Although 
the amount was only threepence on the 
pound weight, the principle of taxation 
was involved, and resistance was deter- 
mined upon. At a general meeting of the 
inhabitants of Boston, a reM^vdon was 
passed that the tea siMald sot be kaded. 
The most inflammaitoiy utaiemeastB w«re 
also circulated, such as tb«t die iM was 
sent to enslave and poison aQ ftitt ' to m 
Americans. These proceediniis wen 
probably stimulated by 
merchants, who bad, of 
supplies of tea tttm A» Ikrifeii, Jby 
smuggling. The eaplMM «f <fae- ikipe 
were ordered to iKfittf Mt At oMtao* 
and the naval comnraAdar wfined to al- 
low them to sail till they luKdlMided Aeir 
cargoes. On December 16ll^ a m^ 
headed by a number of persAwJngweA 
as Indians, boarded tmo slripa tml ^ksem 
the chests of tea i&te 4fee waine. ITxis 
was an act of open ho^aOi^ l utw e wt the 
colony and the mother eevntry. After 
this, other cargoes of tea, on arriving «t 
American ports, were sent away. At 
Charlesto\^, the tea was warehoused in 
damp cellars, where it soon was spoiled. 

The session of parliament began on 
January 13th, 1774, without any refer- 
ence to America by the king. The recent 
proceedings at Boston were not then 
Known, nor was the attention of the 
house called to them till the beginning 
of March. The ministry then urged that 
the question was, whether the American 
colonies should be dependent on Britain ; 
if so, that retrospection was useless, but 
subordination must be enforced. In the 
interim, matters had been made worse, by 
a severe personal attack upon Franklin, 
the agent for the colony, by Wedderburn, 
the solicitor-general, followed by the de- 
priving Franklin of his place, as post- 
master-general for America. Some letters 
of Hutchinson, the governor of the pro- 
vince, had been clandestinely procured 
from one of the public offices, by a Dr. 
Williamson, and given to the agent, who 
sent them to America. He thereby 
caused an angry feeling against the go- 
vernor, and a petition for his removal. 
Franklin supported this before the privy 
council, when Wedderburn delivered an 
angry philippic, which Franklin bore un- 



moved, but is said to have, from that 
time, declared his firm resolution for the 
independence of America. It seems that 
the ill-judged and biting sarcasms of 
Wedderburn exasperated Franklin, but 
it had for some years been evident to 
the few who really searched into matters, 
that the independence of the colonies was 
the object mainly sought by himself and 
ether active characters in America. This, 
indeed, is the natural course with all 
coloaies, when sufficiently advanced to 
exiat without support from home. The 
oaky wise plan for the rulers of mother- 
eemtries, is to allow such separations to 
Cake place under the most advantageous 
oreiBBstances they can arrange. 

Lord North, and the British nation, 
esfieeislly the OMaoarch, unfortunately did 
net eee what had become absolutely 
»eeifel. Even Chatham declared, in his 
figurative laAgm^ge, ihmt the sun of Eng- 
land would have aet tar ever, if America 
beewnc ttee aodasi cycp dent of England, 
md yA Iw Isni Asoe aiuch to stimulate 
dw epvnC of resistBAoe in the colonies. 

Hie Eng^ida government now deter- 
miBed to oee coercive measures with 
America. The first step was to deprive 
Boston of its trade as a port. This mea- 
sure was followed by another, annulling 
the peculiarly popular features of the 
constitution of that state. The debates 
spread into wider discussions; the cer- 
tainty of a general resistance Tn America, 
and the probability of interference from 
France, were urged. In these debates, 
Charles James Fox, who had been dis- 
missed from his seat in the treasury, ap- 
peared decidedly in opposition. Chatham 
kept aloof for a time: at last, he delivered 
a speech urging conciliatory measures, 
and laying the blame upon the present 
ministry, but keeping out of view the 
evil results of his own declaratory act. 
Another act was brought in, empowering 
the removal to England for trial, of afi 
persons accused of capital offences, com« 
mitted during tumults or riots. Only a 
few of the wiser members opposed these 
strong measures. The feeling of the na- 
tion was for them. An act also was passed 
relative to Canada, settling in that pro- 
vince the continuance of most of their 
laws and customs, but introducing trial 
by jury, and providing that th0 colonial 
assembly, being nominated by the crown, 
was not to impose taxes. But the measure 
of most importance was the confirming 
the Romish eeclesiasttcal establishment, 
without arranging any plan for scriptural 
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instraction. Am<«ig the proceedings of 
this year, may be noticed, a decision of 
the House of Lords respecting copyright, 
against the perpetual right of an author 
to his work, claimed under the common 
law, limiting it to fourteen years, to be 
extended to twenty-eight, if the author 
survived the first period. This right has 
nnce been farther extended. 

The inquiries of Howard into the state 
of prisons, with the disclosure of abuses, 
and deficient arrangements in those 
abodes of misery, had now attracted at- 
tention, and reform was begun. He was 
this year thanked by the House of Com- 
mons for his humane exertions. 

The Boston Port Bill was received with 
decided symptoms of resistance. Most 
of the other colonies, including that of 
Virginia, expressed strong opinions in 
favour of Massachusetts; but general 
Gage, the new governor, prepared for 
removing all the public business from 
Boston to Salem. The provincial assem- 
bly, however, before it was dissolved, had 
appointed John and Samuel Adams, with 
three others, to meet committees from 
each province at Philadelphia. Prepara- 
tions for such an assembly were made. 
It was now obvious that the leaders in 
America were, in many respects, follow- 
ing the English parliamentary leaders of 
1641. A league and covenant, expressly 
so called, declaratory against commerce 
with Great Britain, was generally adopt- 
ed, even by the people of Salem, a port 
to the northward of Boston, which was 
to have been favoured in its stead. 

Boston was now garrisoned by English 
troops, but the people of the province 
openly prepared for resistance, while the 
government had no authority beyond the 
places occupied by the military. A 
general congress met at Philadelphia on 
September 4th, attended by delegates 
from all the provinces, fifty-five in num- 
ber. The proceedings were, opened by 
Patrick Henry, and a declaration of 
rights was adopted, with an association 
for the non-importation and non-con- 
sumption of British goods. Other docu- 
ments, declaratory of their wrongs, were 
adopted; an attempt was also made to 
interest the Canadians in their proceed- 
ings, but the feelings of the people in 
that colony did not sympathise with 
their neighbours, and the recent conces- 
sions of the British government had been 
satisfactory. The members of this con- 
gress were not unanimous. Some were 
Tery violent in their addresses. 



The assembly of Massachusetts met on 
October 5th, at Salem. Though their 
meeting, being contrary to the will of the 
governor, was not legal, they constituted 
themselves a provincial congress, and 
adjourned to Cambridge, electing for 
their president a merchant named Han- 
cock, deeply concerned in the contraband 
trade. 

Preparations were made for hostilities, 
many of the people being enrolled as 
minute men, so called from their engage- 
ment to turn out, with fire-arms, imme- 
diately at any time, on being required. 
Similar preparations were made in the 
other colonies. At Rhode Island, forty 
pieces of cannon in the batteries were 
seized and carried up the country. 

In England, on the one hand, Franklin, 
and on the other, the agents of the mi- 
nistry, had endeavoured to agitate the 
public mind in support of their respective 
views. Franklin professed a readiness to 
conciliate, but on being desired to state, 
in writing, such terms as he thought 
might be adopted, he required concessions 
to an extent which evidently would not 
be granted. Dean Tucker, in an able 
publication, urged the government to de- 
clare, at once, that the American colonists 
were at liberty to regard themselves as 
dissevered from Britain, showing that 
the expenditure they required must be 
greater than any revenue they would pay 
to the mother country, while their origin, 
from the same stock, would preserve their 
trade to England. Well would it have 
been had he been listened to. But the 
general feeling in England was weariness 
as to the subject of America, and a de- 
sire that the colonists should be humbled. 
The popular mind was evidently in union 
with that of the monarch, which he ex- 
pressed in strong terms at the opening of 
the new parliament, on November 29th. 
The opposition only ventured to desire 
the full communication of intelligence 
received from America; but this was 
negatived by 264 to 73, in the Commons, 
and a larger majority, in proportion, in 
the Lords. The ministers unaccountably 
neglected this national feeling in their 
favour, making no efficient preparations 
for the hostile proceedings the king had 
alluded to. 

The death of pope 0ement xiv., known 
by his own name of Ganganelli, excited 
considerable interest at this time. He 
had been appointed to the papacy by the 
influence of the leading monarchs of 
Europe, with the full expectation that he 
K 2 
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would issue a bull for the suppression of 
the order of Jesuits. After his appoint- 
ment, he shrunk from the measure, but 
was at length compelled to it. He died 
not long afterwards, his disease being oc- 
casioned by mental anxieties caused by 
this important proceeding, perhaps, as 
many apprehended, by poison, adminis- 
tered from the leaders of the Jesuits. 

Wilkes was again elected member for 
Middlesex, and was suffered to take his 
seat without opposition. He was this 
year chosen lord mayor of London. 

Gibbon, the historian, who was also a 
member of this parliament, has given a 
good description of the political leaders 
of the day. He says : — ** The cause of 
.s:ovemment was ably vindicated by lord 
North, a statesman of spotless integrity, 
who could wield, with equal dexterity, 
the arms of reason and ridicule. He was 
seated on the treasury bench, between 
his attorney and solicitor-general, the 
pillars of law and state ; and the minister 
might indulge in a short slumber, whilst 
he was upholden, on either hand, by the 
majestic sense of Thurlow, and the skilful 
eloquence of Wedderburn. From the 
adverse side of the house, an ardent and 
powerful opposition was supported by the 
lively declamation of Barr6, the legal 
acuteness of Dunning, the profuse and 
philosophic fancy of Burke, and the ar- 
gumentative vehemence of Fox, who in 
the conduct of a party, approved himself 
equal to the conduct of empire." 

This, and the preceding year, there 
were more commercial failures than usual, 
caused by the re-action of the rapid ad- 
vance in the commerce and manufactures 
of the country, especially in the cotton 
trade, on which the inventions of Har- 
grea^es and Arkwright now began to 
tell. 

The news from America becoming more 
alarming, lord Chatham appeared in the 
House of Peers on January 20th, when 
he made an eloquent and memorable 
speech on the subject of the colonies. 
This was pre-arranged with his party, 
and he himself introduced Franklin to be 
an auditor. He moved an address to the 
king, requesting the withdrawal of the 
troops from Boston. This speech was a 
splendid piece of declamation. It con- 
cluded with a prophetic anticipation, the 
completion of which it probably tended 
to promote by animating the Americans, 
though it was not likely to influence the 
government. The earl's motion was 
negatived by 68 against 18. In conclu- 



sion, he said : " Foreign war is hanging 
over your heads by a slight and brittle 
thread ; France and Spain are watching 
your conduct, and waiting for the ma- 
turity of your errors, with a vigilant eye 
to America, and the temper of your colo- 
nies, more than to their own concerns, 
be they what they may. To conclude, 
my lords, if the ministers thus persevere 
in misadvising and misleading the king, 
I will not say that they can alienate the 
affections of his subjects from his crown, 
but I will affirm that they will make the 
crown not worth his wearing. I will not 
say that the king is betrayed; but I will 
pronounce that the kingdom is undone." 

Chatham continued his intercourse with 
Franklin, thinking he could propose mea- 
sures which would be acceded to by Eng- 
land, and continue the connexion be- 
tween the mother country and colonies. 
The American, it is evident, was deter- 
mined to separate them, though as yet 
he disavowed such an intention, and only 
desired to use the peer to embarrass the 
English ministry. He was the more 
adroit and successful of the two. Chatham 
proceeding under these circumstances, 
on February Ist, introduced a bill for 
settling the troubles in America, and for 
asserting the supreme legislative authority 
and the superintending power of Great 
Britain over the colonies. The proposed 
enactments, it is now evident, would have 
been rejected by America, while they 
were not listened to by England; so skil- 
fully had able and interested men, acting 
on the one hand with proud imbecile 
characters, and inattentive to the progress 
of events on the other, now widened 
the unhappy breach between the mother 
country and her dependencies. As is 
but too common in private life, the parent 
did not consider the altered position of 
their mutual relations, from the lapse of 
years and the course of events. 

The bill was rejected by 61 against 32, 
yet it served one purpose of the great 
orator in obtaining compliments for his 
humanity, while Franklin dwelt upon 
the evil of rejecting that which he would 
have taken care should not have been ac- 
ceded to. A vote of the House of Com- 
mons requested the king to enforce obe- 
dience, but an increase of ^ only two 
thousand seamen and four thousand sol- 
diers was all that the ministers desired — 
a number evidently hardly sufficient to 
enforce obedience at any one of the nu- 
merous points now armed against Eng- 
land, though, as yet, so imperfectly pre- 
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pared, that, in all human probahility, 
energetic measures would have stopped 
the revolt. But the beginning of strife 
was, indeed, to be as the letting forth of 
water; and from this sm^ll commence- 
ment, the flood poured onward till the 
desolations of half a century had wasted 
the nations. Acts to put an end to the 
trade of the colonies were carried by 
large majorities, the debates upon which 
showed that these hostile proceedings 
would be ruinous to many, while a few 
hoped to have their private interests pro- 
moted thereby. 

Lord North now came forward with a 
conciliatory proposition, that when any 
of the colonies agreed themselves to raise 
a proper proportion for the public de- 
fence and their charges, no other tax 
should be levied, except for the regula- 
tion of commerce, and even that amount 
should be carried to the account of the 
colony. This proposal astonished his 
high supporters. Had it been adopted 
earlier, the hostile feeling might probably 
have been restrained. ** The king's 
friends," as they were called, opposed 
this proposition, till the minister explain- 
ed that he did not expect that it would 
be acceded to. It was then adopted ; 
each party and political section thinking 
to turn it to their own advantage. This 
was followed by a plan proposed by 
Burke, for conciliation, with more respect 
to that feeling for freedom, which he de- 
scribes as innate in the colonies, from 
their Protestant origin ; but his plan was 
negatived, and various attempts to ob- 
tain a hearing for petitions and remon- 
strances in favour of [America, were 
stopped. The preceding is a brief sum- 
mary of the manner in which the Ameri- 
can contest was fought in the English 
parliament during this session. Beyond 
the Atlantic, the contest was more severe, 
but waged with equal want of wisdom 
on the part of the British. 

After some unimportant disputes, rather 
than contests. Gage sent a detachment of 
light infantry from Boston to Concord, a 
town twenty miles in the interior, to seize 
or destroy some military stores deposited 
there by the insurgents. When near 
their destination they were fired upon by 
a body of the Americans, but reached the 
place and destroyed a few stores. On 
their return, the Americans closed round 
the troops, firing from behind trees, 
walls, and other sheltering objects, but 
they were saved by a reinforcement, 
sent to meet them, so that they reached 



head quarters the same evening, exhaust- 
ed with fatigue, having lost two hundred 
and fifty in killed, wounded, and missing. 
The Americans lost about sixty. Stedman 
observes : — "Such were the events of the 
day on which blood was first shed in the 
field, between Great Britain and her colo- 
nies — events which served to show that if 
the Americaos were as yet unacquainted 
with military discipline, they were not 
destitute of either courage or conduct, 
but knew well, and dared to avail them- 
selves of, such advantages as they pos- 
sessed. The people of the colonies were 
accustomed to the use of fire-arms from 
their earliest youth, and were good marks- 
men. Such men, placed in a house, be- 
hind a wall, or amongst trees, are capable 
of doing as much execution as regular 
soldiers." 

Boston was soon blockaded by a large, 
though irregular force of the provincials, 
under Ward and Pitman. The whole of 
the province was roused, so that lord 
North's proposals were received with de- 
rision, and the general congress assem- 
bled at Philadelphia. Reinforcements 
arrived from England and Ireland, the 
command being held by general Howe ; 
but he continued as inactive as his pre- 
decessor. In June, it was found necessary 
to take possession of Bunker's hill, a 
commanding eminence in the vicinity, 
which the Americans had just occupied 
and partly intrenched. The proper course 
was to have landed troops in the rear, 
and to have supported them by fire from 
the shipping. The ascent on that side 
also was comparatively easy, so that the 
Americans must have retired without a 
struggle ; but the imbecile commanders 
resolved to storm the works in front, 
sending their men, heavily laden with 
their knapsacks and provisions, to climb 
the height, exposed to the fire of their 
opponents, entangled among walls and 
fences, the ascent slippery from long 
grass. The result was such as might be 
expected. After a severe struggle the 
regular troops prevailed, but with a loss 
of one thousand and fifty men, while the 
provincials only lost four hundred and 
fifty, though cannonaded by a ship of 
war in their retreat. 

Not only was the attack made on the 
strongest side, but it was where the in- 
trenchments were nearly finished ; while, 
a few yards to the left, the only defence 
was some rails covered with hay. The 
particulars of this one engagement forms 
one instance among many of the infiitu- 
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ated imbeeility with which most of the 
British commanders acted through the 
whole contest. 

Meanwhile the Americans made an 
attempt on Canada. The forts of Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point were taken ; the 
command of lake Champlain was secured, 
by the capture of a British armed sloop. 

One attempt on Montreal failed, but a 
second, under general Montgomery, was 
successful, whUe Arnold led an army 
against Quebec, forcing his way through 
a very difficult country. The marches 
for thirty-two days were through a region 
then an uninhabited wilderness. He was 
joined by Montgomery, but although 
Quebec was very inefficiently prepared, 
it was well defended. An attempt to 
storm was defeated, Montgomery being 
killed, and Arnold wounded ; after which 
the invaders found it needful to retire : 
thus this romantic invasion failed. 

Lord Dunmore, the governor of Vir- 
ginia, was obliged to fly ; he had excited 
the enmity of the people by some home 
truths on the desire of some provincials 
to excite hostilities, that they might avoid 
paying their debts to £ngland, and by 
declaring that since they were so desirous 
for freedom from a fancied slavery, he 
would try how they liked the abolition of 
peal slavery, by freeing their negro slaves 
and the white indentured servants, who 
were treated little better. But the south- 
em states of America, with the incon- 
sistency they numifest to the present day, 
though they ended their proclamations 
with, " God save the liberties of Ame- 
rica," would not adopt that course which 
would have been most consistent, and 
also most to their advantage. While 
they sought greater liberty for them- 
selves, they firmly refused the least con- 
cession to their dependents. Though 
Dunmore carried his threat into effect, 
and was joined by many of the negroes, 
he failed in his attempts to repress the 
provincials. After burning the town oi 
Norfolk he was obliged to retire to his 
ships, and ultimately to leave the coast. 

Franklin left England in April; the 
congress in May agreed upon a confeder^ 
al^on, under the title of ''The United 
Colonies of North America,'* united for 
their common defence and welfare, each 
to retain its own privileges and special 
jurisdiction, delegates being appointed to 
meet annually, to manage the general 
interests, with whom should rest the 
power as to peace and war, and as to 
foreign alliances, and the appointment of 



an executive council. They farther re- 
solved that there should be no recon- 
ciliation with Great Britain till their de- 
mands had been agreed to, reparation for 
injuries made,^and the troops withdrawn. 
Washington was appointed general. Lord 
North's proposals were rejected. 

The evils of civil warfare now began 
to be manifest. Although most of the 
colonists were as decidedly opposed to 
the British proceedings, as the greater 
part of the people of England were to 
those of the Americans, there were a 
considerable number among the latter 
distinguished as loyalists, including many 
of the principal families and largest land- 
holders. These, of course, endeavoured 
to prevent the progress of independence ; 
they soon became objects of suspicion 
and ill treatment. The difference also 
prevailed in families, the parents some- 
times adhering to England, while the 
youthful ardour of their children induced 
them to join against the mother country. 
Neighbours and friends were at variance, 
and acts of violence were committed on 
both sides. The episcopalian clergy and 
their flocks mostly adhered to the Bri- 
tish cause; they were, in consequence, 
silenced and cast out. Wherever the 
colonists prevailed, these churches were 
closed, or occupied by other persua- 
sions. Although these disputes were not 
carried on with the savage atrocities 
which have elsewhere marked civil con- 
tests, yet there were many instances of 
suffering, oppression, and plunder; and 
as the popular interest prevailed, the 
loyalists were driven from their homes 
and property. Thus many a fair inheri- 
tance was lost to families; but had the 
result been different, others would have 
been the sufferers. A merciful Provi- 
dence restrained those acts of anarchy 
that might have desolated the country. 
In the American revolutionary war, as in 
the civil wars and revolution of the seven- 
teenth century in England, Nitons see 
much to mark God's gracious dealings^ 
and to encourage the difiusion o£ Pro- 
testant and scriptural principles, which, 
although silenced by the stormy passiona 
and violence of the unrenewed heart of 
man, assuredly leave their impress on the 
mass of the people, so as to soften and 
lessen the evils while warfare is in pro- 
gress, and to bring acts of violence the 
more speedily to a close. Washington, 
Franklin, and other American leaders 
exhibited a very different temperament 
from their Gallic imitators, so that order 
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wa%mucli sooner bix>iig]>t out of disorder. 
The cidvaltio devotion and self-denial of 
many of. the loyalists eommand respect. 
They also did much to alleyiate the evik 
around them, thought it was evident that 
they would not be dble to restrain tlM 
soldiery, or the seveiities likely to be 
inflicti^ if the eiiorts fear independence 
were nnsuceessful. For details illustra- 
tive of these remarks, the reader can refer 
to the linger narratives of this unhappy 
contest ; but it is best, if possible, that 
they should be kst sight of, and that the 
word on each side of the Atlantic should 
be, *' Let there be no strife between me 
sad thee, for we be brethren." Well 
would it be if the noveMats and hungry 
hixclings of the press, both in England 
and the Umted States, were reminded, 
that among the seven that are an aWni- 
nation to the Lord, is he or her, ^* that 
sowetb discord among brethren." As- 
suredly, those ave brethren who descend 
from the same parent-stock, who are 
ruled by the same leading iwinciples, and 
alike profess to worship the Lord their 
G«Mi as Protestanta, in sincerity and in 
truth. 

The appointment of George Washington 
as general and commander-in-chief of the 
American army has been already mention- 
ed. His great grandfather had emigrated 
ftom England more than a century pre- 
vious to that time, settling at Mount 
Vernon, in Virginia, where his descend- 
ant was bom, in 1732. He had been 
employed in the late war with the French 
colonists^ obtatning a command among 
the provincial troops, and distinguishing 
himself on several occasions. When hos- 
tilities ceased, Washington took an active 
part in the provincial government, but 
not in tbe proceedings against England. 
Even in 1774 he seems not to have ap- 
prehended that the disputes would lead 
to a severance from the mother country. 
Tbe military reputation he bad acqmred, 
with tbe unblemished character he alwaya 
maintained, fixed the choice of his coun- 
trymen, and he responded to their cali^ 
though, in many respects, his habits and 
predilections would have kept him aloof 
from the popular cause. 

Of Washington's military talents, it is 
sufficient to say, that he was persevering 
under heavy disadvantages, and much 
superieir to the men of routine, by whom 
he was opposed ; while it was happy for 
bia country and his eause, that he was 
not one of those mighty ones in the earth 
who have a decided predilivlion for n^ili- 



tary domination ; who, while they excite 
admiration, never rest till they have 
placed themselves above their fellow- 
men, though by a course marked with 
the suiering and blood both of their 
B«ipp(H:t«:8 and opponents. He was a 
man endowed with more tb^n an ordi- 
nary portion of courage, prudence, firm- 
ness, and patience; these have seldom 
been found so fully combined in the 
leader of any popular nvovement. 

Washington joined the revolutionary 
army before Boston, in July, 1775, where 
he found matters in such confusion, and 
such defici^icies of every sort, that had 
not the Britida genco'als been wholly in- 
active, they might have driven the Ame- 
ricfflM beliNre them. Washington ^exerted 
himself to remedy many ef these defi- 
ci^ides, but all be could venture upon 
was, to subject Bostcm and the troops to 
a blockade. 

The warfare was cbiefly carried on at 
sea, wh^re numerous American privateers 
captured the store ships and transports, 
as well as merchant vessels^ aad prepared 
fw resistanee. A succession of contests 
drove the British governors from the pro- 
vinoee, till at length Georgia followed the 
example of. the rest, and the '< Thirteen 
UnitM Provinces" was adopted as their 
designation. 

In this year. Captain Cook returned 
from his second voyage round the world, 
having especially explored the islands of 
the vast Pacific Ocean, and thus opened 
the way to the proceedings of later years 
in those regions, so marked by the pro- 
gress and triumphs of Christianity, a sub- 
ject for which Cook and his employers 
seem not to have eared. The nautical 
experience acquired in these long voyages 
was also very useful in preventing the 
scurvy and other evUs that attend proceed- 
ings on the ocean. 

This summer passed in England with- 
out any events of moment Wilkes, 
being lord mayor of London, took the 
oppqrtunity to express dissatisfaction at 
the proceedings against Ameriea, influ- 
encing, of course, the corporate body, 
and making a contest, as to an address 
which the lung very unwillingly received. 

On the other hand, addresses, depre- 
cating the American proceedings, were 
f>resented from Manchester and various 
arge towns. Addresses of both kinds, 
with about a thousand signatures, were 
presented from the merchants and traders 
of London. A petition from Congress 
was presented in the autumn» but the 
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king refused any answer, indeed its ex- 
pressions of loyalty were mere mockery, 
after tbe lengths to which actual hostili- 
ties had been waged. 

The royal speech, at the opening of 
Parliament, on October 26th, 1775, was 
Sn very strong terms. It contained many 
harsh expressions, showing a determina- 
tion to adopt violent measures. The 
opposition chiefly dwelt upon the em- 
ployment of Hanoverian troops in Gib- 
raltar and Minorca, to replace the regi- 
ments sent to America. 

An instance of the insecurity of trav elling 
in England at this time may be noticed. 
In December, the Norwich stage coach 
was attacked by seven highwaymen, three 
of wh(An were shot by the guard, but he 
being then killed, the passengers were 
afterwards robbed. This was within a 
few miles of London. 

The improvements in the cotton manu- 
facture have been mentioned, but far 
more important discoveries were made 
and prosecuted during this period, respect- 
ing the different properties of air, and the 
gases that constitute water, connected 
with the inventions of Watt relative to 
. the steam engine. These discoveries 
supplied a power without which all 
the chemical and manufacturing disco- 
veries would have been of little avail. 
Every year, since that time, has continued 
to open new wonders in these applications 
of science, yet it seems more and more 
clear, that only a commencement has 
been made. Canals were, by this time, 
formed in many directions. Improve- 
ments in agriculture, and inclosures of 
waste, useless lands, also, were rapidly 
progressing. It is to be deeply regretted 
that, with all these vast improvements, 
scarcely any thing was done to promote 
the moral and religious welfare of the 
people. 



THE CITY OF EDINBURGH. 

On leaving York, which we did with 
no little regret, our onward course to- 
wards the highlands was to Edinburgh, 
and our expectations rose in proportion 
to the superiority of this city over that 
of York, which, nevertheless, is fraught 
with much that is interesting and at- 
tractive. 

But, as it has already been stated, we 
were young travellers, and other objects, 
such as Loch Katrine, Ben- Venue, and 
Abberfelde, were likely to draw us on- 



wards with an irresistible impulse. Asso- 
ciated, too, as many spots were with re- 
markable deeds, we thought, at tbe time, 
we preferred th^m to fine cities, however 
richly embellished with historical facts ; 
and yet when Edinburgh broke upon our 
vision, with its Old and New Towns, its 
stately castle, its magnificent buildings, 
its elegant monuments, its public institu- 
tions, and the striking scenery which en- 
virons it, an unusual sensation was pro- 
duced. We forgot for a moment our 
own native isle, and fancied ourselves 
approaching the most classic ground. 

So much has recently been said about 
Edinburgh in the FisUoTf that little is 
left for those who come after to glean ; 
yet there are some facts which have not 
been sjtated, connected with this fine city, 
abounding, as it does, with inexhaustible 
materials for the gratification of the cu- 
rious and inquiring mind. 

Edinburgh, the metropolis of Scotlmd, 
deriving its name, as it is supposed, from 
Edwin, a king of Northumberland, in 
the time of the Heptarchy, is situated 
in the county of Mid Lothian, about 
two miles south from the Frith of 
Forth. It is built principally on three 
parallel ridges, running south and west, 
and separated by deep depressions. The 
central ridge is occupied by the Old 
Town, and is terminated on the west by 
a precipitous rock of 434 feet above the 
level of the sea, on which stands the ma- 
jestic castle. On the east it is bounded 
by the palace of Holyrood, 108 feet 
above the same level, the distance be- 
tween them being a little more than a 
mile. 

Edinburgh, including its suburbs, and 
Leith, its seaport, lying between it and the 
Forth, is about seven miles in circumfe- 
rence. The origin of this city is involved 
in much doubt, but, in all probability, it is 
indebted for its importance to the estab- 
lishment of the abbey of Holyrood, which 
was converted into a palace by James v. 
The city was first walled round and forti- 
fied in the year 1450, in the reign of 
James ii. At a very early period It 
was one of those burghs royal whose 
magistrates constituted the Court of Four 
Burghs. Since the union, in 1707, and 
more particularly within the last fifty 
years, various acts of Parliament have 
been passed for extending the bounds of 
the royalty, and for purposes of police. 

The Old and New Towns of Edinburgh 
present a striking contrast to each other ; 
the latter being composed of rows of 
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liduseSy eight, ten, and even twelve 
stories high, while the Old Town is in- 
tersected by a street, upwards of a mile 
long, on each side of which descend, in 
regular lines, a multitude of narrow 
wynds, closes, and styles, which, on the 
south, lead for the most part into the 
Cowgate, a confined street. Humble, in-' 
deed, are the circumstances of many of the 
inhabitants of these dwellings. The pic- 
ture they present reveals the additional 
responsibility of those more favourably 
circumstanced, to the benevolent Giver 
of all good, who fixes the bounds of our 
hi^bitations. 

One of the principal attractions of 
Edinburgh is the Calton Hill, which com- 
mands a fine view of the Forth, and of 
the various buildings and scenery by 
which it is bounded. On the east side 
stands the new Royal High-school, which 
has been built about seventeen years, a 
substantial looking edifice. On the low 
ground towards the west are the bride- 
well and gaol, and in the same line, at a 
point nearly equidistant from the palace 
and the castle, stands the Register-house, 
where the public records are preserved, 
and what is almost peculiar to this part 
of the empire, the register of all deeds 
conveying or changing territorial pro- 
perty. 

The circuit of the hill is laid out in 
neat gravel walks or terraces, which com- 
mand excellent views of the Old and New 
Towns, the Frith of Forth, and adjacent 
country, the shipping in the Leith roads, 
the mouth of the Frith, and the German 
ocean, with the Fife hills in the distance. 
The monuments on this eminence are 
very striking, and are for the most part 
built after the Grecian order. 

The castle is an object of great attrac- 
tion ; the period of its foundation is un- 
known, but there is little doubt of its 
being of more remote antiquity than any 
other part of the city. 

In early histonr it was called " the 
Camp of the Maidens,*' from the daugh- 
ters of the Pictish kings being educated 
within its walls. It consists of a series of 
irregular fortifications, which gives it an 
appearance of great strength and power 
of resistance, and apart from the use of 
gunpowder, might be deemed impreg- 
nable. It is approachable only on the 
eastern side, the others being almost per- 
pendicular, and too precipitous for ascent 
by ordinary means. There are magnifi- 
cent views, from various parts of the for- 
tifications, of the surrounding country, 



It contains accommodation for two thou- 
sand soldiers, and its armoury for thirty 
thousand stand of arms. 

The esplanade, which is overlooked by 
"the grim features of the old grey fort- 
ress," is nearly 300 feet square. Here 
may often be seen regiments of highland 
soldiers, attired in the costumes of the 
different clans of their country, perform- 
ing their ^volutions with a striking noble- 
ness of mien, and a gracefulness and 
energy of manner. 

The elevation of the castle is 383 feet 
above the level of the sea. Many have 
been the attacks upon this venerable pile. 
In the earlier periods of Scottish history, 
it was taken and retaken by various con- 
flicting parties. In 1296, during the con- 
test for the crown between Bruce and 
Baliol, it was captured by the English, 
and remained in their possession in 1313, 
at which time it was strongly garrisoned, 
and commanded by Piers Leland, a Lom- 
bard. This governor, however, from some 
suspicion which arose concerning his fide- 
lity, was thrown into a dungeon, and an- 
other was appointed in his stead. 

Randolph, earl of Moray, in league 
with William Frances, whose father had 
been its keeper, devised means for scaling 
the rock and reaching the castle walls, 
entering its inclosures, and capturing the 
fortress, so that it again became the pro- 
perty of Bruce, who then entirely de- 
molished its fortifications, that it might 
not again be occupied by a hostile power. 

Edward iii., on his return from Perth, 
caused it to be rebuilt and strongly gar- 
risoned. But very short was his posses- 
sion of it, for in 1341, sir William Doug- 
las, by a strat^em scarcely to be vindi- 
cated, overpowered the English garrison, 
and expelled it from the castle. 

During the reign of Mary, amid the 
distractions of intestine war, it was de- 
fended for the queen, by Kirkaldy of 
Grange, who alone, or nearly so, remained 
faithful to the cause of his royal mistress. 
For above a month he resisted all oppo- 
sition by Scots and English, till the forti- 
fications were battered down, and, even 
then, he would not have surrendered, 
had his garrison evinced his heroism; 
but they mutinied, and compelled him to 
capitulate. Drury, who was sent by Eli- 
zabeth, with 1500 foot soldiers and a train 
of artillery, engaged, in the name of his 
mistress, to treat Kirkaldy honourably, 
but she, nevertheless, surrendered him 
to the regent, who, with her sanction, 
hanged the gallant soldier and his bro- 
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ther, at the crwa, in August, 1573. In 
1650, the castle was again heeieged by 
CroraweU's party, and cspiftulated or ho- 
nourable terms. 

In part of the palace, built by Mary, 
the Scottish regalia are shown every day, 
from twelve to three o'clock, by an order 
from the lord proroet. They consist of 
the sceptre of James v; the sword of state, 
and the crown of Robert Br^ce, worn 
by all the kings and queens of Scotland, 
from his time down to Charles ii. This 
is placed on a sort of ottoman-stool, in 
the centre of a small table ; it is com- 
posed of crimson velvet, the border is of 
ermine fur, above which is a row of pearls, 
each of which is reported to have cost 
500/. There are likewise precious stones 
of different kind«, in their rough state, in- 
termixed. It is above 229 years since 
they were placed on that table. Besides 
these, ihere is a chain inlaid with pre- 
eioiis stones of almost evety descriptiow, 

Sed on a marble stage, and a golden 
re of St. George and the ]>ragon sus- 
pended by a smaller gold chain ; an ele- 
gant ruby ring won| by Charles ir. ; two 
swords, jeweued, with handles of pure 
clear stone, which is said to be smoky 
quarts crystals, found chiefly in the grar 
nlte of the Cairngonn mountain. All 
this has an imposing eiect, exhibited, as 
the subjects are, in a small room hung 
round with Scotch drapery, and lighted 
by oil burners, making in the room *' dark- 
ness visible," but throwing a strong re- 
flection upon the precious relics, which 
flare inclosed within a railing, as though 
deemed too sacred now for mortal touch. 

On one side of the room is the strong 
iron-bound oak chest, with the lid open, 
in which in the year 1817 the regalia 
was found, it had been missing for a 
very long period, and was supposed to 
have been secretly conveyed te the tower 
, of London. 

There are many other objects of in- 
terest, too numerous to describe in the 
space allotted to this paper. Only one can 
new be noticed. The Parliament-house 
was built in 1640, and consisted of one 
large hall, one hundred and twenty-two 
feet by forty-nine, for the meeting of the 
three estates of the Scottish parliament. 
Since the Union it has been occupied by 
the courts of justice. The large southern 
window is of stained glass, with a Bgure 
of justice. It contains a fine colossal 
statue of the late lord Melville. In the 
court room of the first division of the 
court of session is a statue of lord presi- 



dent Blair, by Chantiy ; and in the coort 
room of the second division of the eoiat 
is one of lord president Forbes, by Rou- 
billiac, erected in 1752. 

During the sitting of the courts, the 
Parliamen^house is a geperal place a£ 
resort, and the outer house presents a 
•confused mass of individual* busily mov- 
ing or sauntering backwards and forwards 
from one extremity to the other. 

With how many asaoeiations is this 
spot surrounded I Here, revolutisnary 
questions were first debated. Hare the 
innocent were tortured, and the learned 
and the noble prostrated themselves act 
the feet of tyranny and its abettors. Here 
Montrose heard a barbarous sentence 
pronounced by Loudon. Withm its walla 
the hierarchy of Scotland once sat and 
ruled; while it was here the eloquent 
Belhaven and the fervent Fletcher zeal- 
ously inveighed against the measures 
which proposed, to shut the house for 
ever. For above two centinries, indeed, 
has its splendid oaken roof sheltered the 
mighty and the lettered of Scotland, and 
while itself remains unaltered, how many 
ever altering voices of its successive oc- 
cupants has it echoed back ! 

S. S. 
>»■ 

THE FULL ASSURANCE OF HOPE. 

It is a very plain truth that no Chris- 
tian ought to rest satisfierl with a doubt- 
ful hope. Whether he is dead in sins, or 
begins to live ;' whether Christ is his life, 
or whether he glories in another; whether 
he is the friend of God, or his enemy ; 
whether he has some gracious affection, 
or none at all ; are inquiries concerning 
which an enlightened conscience may be 
satisfied. " Beloved, if our hearts con- 
demn us not," saith the apostle, "then 
have we full confidence toward God." 

Since, then, the full assurance of hope 
is attainable, and it itt the duty of all 
Christians to make the attainment, why 
is it BO rarely possessed ? 

One reason is, that Christians are very 
apt to make their hopes their idol. Thev 
think more of their hopes than of their 
holiness; more of their hopes than of 
God. And God smites their Dagon, and 
it falls headless and with its lifeless 
trunk before the ark. They are more 
anxious to have the evidence that they 
ftre Christians than to be Christians. What 
if they discover no evidence ; do they less 
desire to fear God, and love his Son? 
What if they " walk in darkness, and 
have no light ;" would they desire on this 
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account to trust no more '' in the name 
of the Lord, and stay upon their God ?" 
There is too much selfishness in such a 
religion as this, to he huoyaut with hope. 
Such Christians are always thinking of 
themselves, and talking about themselves. 
Their hopes, their darkness, their expe- 
rience, are more to them than all the 
world beside. I have seen not a little 
religion like this, and I doubt whether it 
is possible for the human mind, in this 
morbid state, ever to possess the silent, 
strong, steady assurance of hope. An 
assured hope is not like the mountain 
torrent, but like a stream flowing from 
a living fountain, and often so quietly 
that it is scarcely visible but for the ver- 
dure on its banks. Nor does it cease to 
flow, though it sometimes runs under- 
ground ; nor does it less certainly find its 
way to the ocean of a blessed eternity. 
It IS rarely attained in the direct pursuit 
of it. It comes in the pursuit of holiness, 
and in the faithful and diligent pursuit oif 
every duty. It comes as the gift of God, 
with all the other graces that he gives, 
and is never found alone. — Attractions of 
the Cross, by Dr. Gardiner Spring, about 
to he published. 



CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY. 

Sympathy is the natural and spontane- 
ous expression of true benevolence. When 
clouds gather over the l»ow and sonrow 
wrings the heart, it discerns an occasion 
pecuuarly worthy of its exercise. The 
teara of others unseal the fountain of tears 
in the boscuns of those by whom it is 
cherished. There is a vibration of the 
chords within, when those of another's soul 
are rudely jarred. The heart is oppressed 
by the burden that lies on another's 
heart. 

Sensibility may exhibit a faint resem- 
blance to sympathy, but in its greatest 
purity and strength the latter can only 
exist as the offspring of piety. It is the 
instinctive movement of a new nature, 
the generous palpitation of ^'a heart of 
flesh." It, therefore, promptly complies 
with the command, ** Weep with them 
that weep." Thus, when David, the 
monarch of Israel, heard that his ene- 
mies were sick, he humbled his soul with 
fasting, and put on sackcloth. As Jere- 
miah anticipated the wars about to de- 
scend on the Jews, he exclaimed, *^ Oh 
that my head were waters, and niine 
eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 



weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people." And with a 
tenderness of spirit never surpassed by 
any human being, the apostle Paul in- 
quires: <*Who is weak, and I am not 
weak? Who is offended, and I bum 
not?" So intimate was his fellowship 
with others, that it was as if whatever 
enfeebled their energies enervated his 
own ; as if when a stumbling-block was 

ei^ed in a brother's path, his soul was 
d with zeal to recover him firom the 
snare. But infinitely higher than this 
illustrious man may we rise. Jesus, the 
incarnate God, sympathised with the 
sisters of Bethany when their brother 
Lazarus was dead ; and as he anticipated 
the judgments about to fall on the people 
of Jerusalem, he wept The tears tnat 
fell at the tomb of the departed, the 
tears that fell at the sight of the devoted 
city, sparkled with infinite benevolence ; 
for the essential Deity of the Mediator 
responded, as they gushed from the eyes 
of the ^* man of schtows," and cast over 
them its own ineffable glory. 

True sympathy, however, is not limited 
to scenes of distress : it partakes also of 
the vivid feelings to which the pleasing 
and the delightful give birth. Like the 
sun, it knows no limitation of its'influence, 
and the time of its greatest munificence 
is that of its highest glory. -Here the 
ascent is easy from the lowest grade in 
man to the highest orders of being. To 
the exercise of sympathy there is a call 
in the invitation of Isaiah : " Rejoice ye 
with Jerusalem, and be glad with her, all 
ye that love her ; rejoice for joy with her, 
all ye that mourn for her." The exulta- 
tion of £li2abeth, at the birth of the fore- 
runner of our Lord, was not solitary ; it 
is said, '* her neighbours and her cousins 
heard how the Lord showed great mercy 
upon her ; and they rejoiced with her." 
The shepherd who recovered his sheep 
which had strayed, and the woman who 
found the lost piece of silver, are alike 
described as assembling their neighbours 
to be sharers of their gladness. " Like- 
wise," said the Redeemer, ^' I say unto 
you, there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one nnner that re- 
penteth." The language of the apostle 
Paul in addressing the Philippians was : 
" I joy and rejoice with you all ; for the 
same cause do ye also joy and rejoice with 
me." In this respect, as in many others, 
the apostle discovered the mind of his 
Master and Lord ; for there was a period 
when Jesus rejoiced in spirit, ana said. 
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" I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and 
revealed them unto babes ; even so. 
Father, for so it seemeth good in thy 
sight.*' 

The eye of Jesus appears to have 
dwelt, at that moment, on his rising 
cause. He looked at his first disciples, 
humble as were all their circumstances, 
as a nucleus^ to which vast and constant 
accessions were to be made. Within his 
view were crowds of Gentile converts, 
hastening to swell the ranks of his Jewish 
followers. He gazed on the wave-sheaf 
already formed, and presented it to God ; 
while his prospect comprehended the har- 
vest of the world. And at the glorious 
spectacle thus revealed, he exulted in 
spirit, and had a foretaste of the joy that 
awaits him, when at the consummation 
of his mediatorial work, <' he shall see of 
the travail of his soul, and shall be satis- 
fied." 

In the joy of Christ's spirit, the true 
believer can sympathise, as the dictate of 
pure benevolence. For there is a delight- 
ful sense of the common bond of brother- 
hood, when, at the tidings of a sinner's 
conversion, emotions of gladdened and 
affectionate satisfaction arise in the bosom, 
light up the eyes with e^^ultation, or cause 
the tears of joy to suffuse the countenance. 
The new disciple may be one of the fair 
sons of European climes, raised high by 
intellectual culture ; or a Bechuana, with 
a once filthy body and a mind as rugged 
as his native mountains ; but it is enough 
for him who sits daily at the feet of Jesus, 
that he is a man — a man once sunk in 
the depths of depravity, snatched from 
thence by the arm of the Almighty Re- 
deemer, and changed into a temple of 
God by the inhabitation of the Holy 
Spirit. This delightful fact throws, as it 
were, a chain around his heart, to bind 
him indissolubly to his newly-born bro- 
ther. His eye may never behold that 
convert on earth, but that he is so, suffices 
to call forth a sense of union, the impulse 
of a kindred nature, a tribute to the one- 
ness of spirit of genuine Christianity, a 
spirit which is alike of heavenly origin 
and heavenly tendency. 

And so it should be in eveiy period, 
in every place, and with every member 
of ''the household of faith." Each one 
should be the object of the common care. 
The joy of one should be the joy of all, 
the grief of one should be the grief of all. 
If on the one hand there is prosperity, 



— ^large accessions to the number of true 
believers, — a vigorous exercise of all the 
graces of the Holy Spirit, — a coming forth 
from the furnace of trial as gold seven 
times purified, — an unvarying fidelity, — 
an unmovable stedfastness, — then should 
there ascend before God the loud burst of 
exultation and praise. On the other hand, 
if there are but few trophies to the Sa- 
viour's power, — if those who profess at- 
tachment to his name are weak and un- 
stable, — if error chills the warmth of the 
soul, and paralyses the energies of once 
active labourers,-— if there appear in any 
part of the vineyard of the Lord but few 
things, and those ready to die — then the 
attitude should be assumed of profound 
humiliation, then there should be heard 
the wail of undissembled sorrow. 

And is it so? Is it ours to'^ear this 
expression of sympathy, this shout of 
joy, this burst of sorrow? Alas! it is 
not. There is " a schism in the body." 
It is sick and languishing. Angels, who 
once rejoiced over what it was, would 
weep, were it possible, over what it is. 

W. 



WORSHIP OF THE STARS. 

At a time {ar remote, the stars 
awakened feelings of adoration. The pa- 
gan Arabs were gross idolaters. Though 
assuming a variety of forms, the basis of 
their religion was star worship— the pri- 
mitive superstition of most eastern na- 
tions. In the spacious and level plains 
of Chaldea, where the nights are delight- 
fully cool and serene, the people would 
naturally be led, especially in their pas- 
toral state, to contemplate the heavenly 
bodies with peculiar attention. To this 
country the first rudiments of astronomy 
are generally ascribed, and there, too, the 
earliest form of idolatry, the worship of 
the host of heaven, began to spread. 

Among ancient fables is the following : 
— " As Abraham was walking by night 
fi'om the grotto where he was bom, to 
the city of Babylon, he gazed on the 
stars of heaven, and among them, on the 
beautiful planet Venus. ' Behold,' said 
he within himself, * the God and Lord 
of the universe!* — but the star set and 
disappeared, and Abraham felt that the 
Lord of the universe could not thus be 
liable to change. Shortly after, he be- 
held the moon at the full. *Lo,' he 
cried, * the Divine Creator, the manifest 
Deity!' — but the moon sunk below the 
horizon, and Abraham made the sam« 
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reflection as at the setting of the evening 
star. All the rest of the night he passed 
in profound rumination. At sunrise he 
stood before the gates of Babylon, and saw 
the whole people prostrate in adoration. 
" Wondrous orb V* he exclaimed, " thou 
surely art thd creator and ruler of all 
nature! but thou, too, hastest, lik^ the 
rest, to thy setting ! — ^neither, then, art 
thou my creator, my Lord, or my God.' " 

Such a conclusion, however, was an 
exception to the general opinions of fallen 
mankind. From viewing the stars as 
the visible types of a Divinity, man 
believed them to be endowed with in- 
stincts like his own — animated by his un- 
derstanding, and subject to his passions. 
To this succeeded a general persuasion of 
their influence over the productions of 
the earth, and the circumstances of its 
people. It was believed that the stars 
were the dispensers of weather, which 
led to the idea of their being inhabited 
by angels, or beings of an intermediate 
nature between man and the Supreme. 
The Arabs paid them, therefore, divine 
honours, because of the alleged benefits 
they procured through their intercession. 

Thanks be to God, that such a state of 
idolatry is not ours. "The darkness is 
past, and the true light now shineth." 
May we so improve it, that it may lead 
us to the presence and glory of Him who 
is light, and with whom is no darkness 
at all! 



THE REFORMERS BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. 

No. II. 

The situation of the church of Rome 
appeared desperate from the first begin- 
ning of this long schism. Monarchs then 
more clearly than ever perceived a rich 
treasure at their disposal, in the double 
power over the unseen world which was 
claimed by the papacy. The pardons 
and the thunders which were alike dis- 
pensed by the rival pontifis appeared 
weapons for the service of their ambition. 
The popes could refuse nothing to the 
sovereigns whose support they required ; 
they rewarded temporal assistance by 
spiritual gifts, and trembled in the pre- 
sence of those who called themselves their 
humble and obedient sons. In this la- 
mentable struggle, this state of desolat- 
ing uncertainty which afiected the whole 
world, it was for the kings of the earth to 
point out to their subjects the vicar of 



the King of kings, and he must be their 
slave or their victim. 

The first object with the two rival 
pontiffs was to establish their authority 
in the state nearest to Rome, the king- 
dom of Naples. For many years that 
country was governed by a queen of 
melancholy note in history, Joanna, the 
grand-daughter of Robert of Anjou, sus- 
pected (but not convicted) of being con- 
cerned in the murder of her husband, 
Andrew of Hungary, who was assassin- 
ated thirty-five years before. She had 
acknowledged- as her heir Charles de 
Duras, the last representative of the 
former house of Anjou, who had also a 
distant prospect of inheriting the domi- 
nions of the house of Hungary. His 
restlessness and ambition excited him 
to measures of uneasiness and violence ; 
when Joanna hastened the threatening 
danger by declaring her preference for 
Clement vii. whom she received at Na- 
ples, and acknowledged as the ruling 
pope. 

This conduct brought upon Joanna the 
anathemas of Urban vi., who excom- 
municated her. He released' her sub- 
jects from their allegiance, summoned 
Charles de Duras into Italy, crowned him 
king of Naples, and sent him forth to 
seize the prey he longed to obtain. 

Clement vii. forsook a capital disor- 
dered by factions, and found a safer 
shelter at Avignon, while Joanna sought 
support and an avenger from the royal 
family of France. She oflTered her in- 
heritance to Louis, duke of Anjou, bro- 
ther to Charles v., and called him to her 
assistance. This prince, the founder of 
the second house of Anjou, raised an 
army, was invested by Clement vii. with 
the kingdom of Naples, and turned his 
course towards Italy. Such was the 
origin of a fierce contest between the par- 
tisans of the two houses of Anjou ; a war 
unjust on both sides, but called holy by 
two priests who were enemies to each 
other, while each laid claim to infalli- 
bility. 

The records of their secretaries have 
given exact details as to this gloomy 
period of the lives of these two pontiffs. 
Thierry de Niem has shown, in the cha- 
racter of his master. Urban, the bitter 
friefs of untameable pride. He shows 
im furious under a sense of weakness, 
desperately contending against the same 
Charles whom he had made king,* excom- 

* S^ *¥ °'^®^ °^ *^^s prince, queen Joanna was 
smothered after her capital was taken. 
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municating and cursing him whom he 
had blessed, sending the cardinals who 
had rebelled against his tyranny to in- 
fected prisons, torturing and strangling 
them, and finally dying himself from 
mingled impotence and rage. 

The celebrated Clemangts, the historian 
of the court of Avignon, gives a very dif- 
ferent, but not less painful picture of his 
pope, Clement vii., subject to the yoke 
of France* which he had enriched with 
another crown. He says, " Who could 
be more miserable than our Clement, 
whilst he lived ? He had so made him- 
self the servant of servants to the princes 
of France that the humblest menial would 
scarcely have endured the indignities he 
daily suffered from the courtiers. He 
sometimes yielded to circumstances, or to 
the importunity of suppliants ; he feigned, 
he dissembled, he made large promises, 
gave benefices to some, and fair words to 
others. He paid court to flatterers and 
buffoons, that he might win over princes 
and nobles. He presented bishoprics and 
high dignities to youthful coxcombs, 
whose company gave him pleasure ; he 
distributed large gifts, in onier to gain, 
to keep, and increase his credit with 
them, and granted them whatever they 
desired to exact from the clergy. In this 
manner he placed that body so completely 
under the dominion of the secular magis- 
trates, that each of them was as much 
pope as himself."* 

Thus the kings, for their own profit, 
wrought upon the superstition of the 
people, and used the violence of one 
pontiff, and the weakness of another, as 
weapons against their enemies. How 
could any respect for the papacy remain 
in the minds of men who saw the two 
rivals, between whom the most discern- 
ing would have hesitated to decide, ex- 
hausting their thunders by hurling them 
at each other? Could any believe in 
papal infallibility, when every throne, 
church, and army were enriched with in- 
dulgences by one, and laden with curses 
by the other? On both sides was seen 
an equal abuse of spiritual gifts to serve 
carnal passions. It was necessary to 
abase the tiara that it might be retained, 
to obtain creatures and supporters at any 
price, or cease to be pope ; and the power 

♦ Pope Clement sought to purchase, by com- 
pliances and gifts, the favour of the king, the 
princes, and nobles, that, "like the deaf adder that 
stoppeth her ears, they might be insensible to the 
pious remonstrances of the venerable university of 
Paris. Laying aside all conscientious scruples, he 
granted favours and dispensations to all who would 
buy thttm."— CAr^n. of St Dtnit, 



over the unseen world, which both pon- 
ixfh assumed, to desolate the earth, occa- 
sioned at once their exaltation and their 
bondage. 

The schism outlived its first promoters. 
Vain was the hope, that after the death of 
one of the claimants, his cardinals would 
join the college of the surviving pontiff. 
This supposed that the public good uid 
the interests of the churcn were dearer to 
them than their own advantage. A strange 
and groundless expectation. 

The greater part regarded as most ad- 
vantageous to the world and the church, 
the preservation of their own privileges, 
honours, and wealth. To retrain from 
appointing a successor to the deceased 
pope, would be to renounce their chief 
sdpport. They knew, that if once they 
ceased to make themselves feared, their 
opposition would be remembered rather 
than their self-denial, and that to treat 
with safety, both parties must be armed 
alike, and that there must be two popes, 
that the two colleges might have equal 
chance of success. Therefore, while pro- 
testing against the schism, their first care 
was to fill up the vacant chair on which 
their fortunes depended. The deputies 
from distant states, the ambassadors from 
princes, who, at every vacancy, were 
despatched, to beseech the cardinals to 
restore peace and unity to the church by 
uniting themselves to the opposing col- 
lege, always came too late ; the election 
was, from fear, hurried to its completion 
before the reasons against it were suf- 
fered to be heard. But another fear com- 
bated the first apprehension in the car- 
dinals. They knew that the schism, by 
agitating the minds of men, and obliging 
them to examine, instead of accustoming 
them to blind obedience, endangered 
their own power, and that of the church. 
If present interests served them to keep 
up the schism, motives, more distant, but 
not less weighty, cidled upon them to 
stifle it ; they repeated and increased their 

{)recautions, but all in vain. Each so- 
emnly engaged, if he was chosen, to do 
everything to unite the church, and to 
sacrifice even the papal dignity to efiect 
this great object. £ach cardinal took an 
oath to this effect before the election, but 
it was immediately forgotten by the 
newly elected. Thus all who endea- 
voured to close the schism were moving 
in a changing circle, as they were de- 
scribed by the celebrated French preacher, 
Pierre aux Boeufs. Having described 
the bright and luminous arch or halo 
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whicli sometimes surrotmds the heavenly 
bodies, he adds, in ancient and simple 
phraseology, ** This circle reminds me of 
the schbm. They have a strong resem- 
blance to each other. Is not the schism 
a com|>leted circle, which has no end, no 
opening? Other schisms have existed, 
mit they only resembled half circles, 
where the end was soon found, and they 
were speedily terminated; but in the 
present schism we find neith^ end nor 
opening." 

For nearly forty years five popes or 
anti-popes ^iraished such a scandal to 
Em-ope. Urban vi. died in 1389; the 
Italian cardinals quickly selected as his 
successor Pierre de Thomacelli, who took 
€he name of Bontface ix., and whose 
election is thus described by a contem- 
porary writer : — "The second period of 
the schism began under Boniface. It was 
worse, more shameful, and more de- 
graded than the first. Under his pon- 
tificate, simony flourished and increased, 
and other evils, still greater, acquired 
new force." In fact, none surpassed 
this pope in the knowledge of the art 
of making money by ever}^ thing; he is 
said to have been the first who made the 
annates perpetual.* Niem (who was 
an eye-witness) relates, that throughout 
Italy, couriers from the pope were every- 
where seen inquiring for information of 
the possessor of any good benefice, who 
might be ill, that his living might be bar- 
gained for at Rome. Every sin had its 
tariff or tax ; absolution for all was pro- 
mised at Rome. 

To obtain the spiritual advantages 
connected with this journey, nothing 
was required but the intention to under- 
take it ; and to lay down the price, was 
all that was necessary to obtain the dis- 
pensation. People paid, and came in 
crowds to receive forgiveness from him 
who had none to expect for himself. 
Such is the strength of any belief when 
it is deeply rooted in the heart of man, 
so as to bear upon his most important 
interests. And what is more important, 
or more desirable to the great mass of 
mankind, than the idea of obtaining for- 
giveness of their sins by the payment of 
certain alms, and thus measuring in some 
degree the right to deceive themselves 
by the rapacity of him who pretends to 
pardon ? 

Boniface, however, wrote to Charles 
VI. a letter, in which he showed ardent 

* The year's income which the recipient of a 
btnefice pays to the apottolic treasury. 



zeal for the peaee «id unity of the 
church ; he deplored the miserable state 
to which it was brought by the schism ; 
he urged the king, as his beloved son, 
to use every effort to bring it to a 
close; promising to sacrifice his own 
special interests for the good of Chris- 
tianity. Clement vii., on the other 
side, played his part at Avignon with 
equal skill. He instituted daily proces- 
sions, offering primers lor peace, com- 
posed a new office, or formulary for 
peace, and ordered it should be daily 
chanted in the pontifical palace. He 
preached up unity, and his intentions 
appeared good ; but as an old writer ex- 
presses, " The pleasure of indulgence in 
worldly grandeur left him no desire or 
disposition to use the means of pro- 
moting this union." He granted large 
indulgences to all who attended his ser- 
vices for peace, but, at the same time, he 
granted others, with large presents to a 
turbulent preacher at Paris, Jean Gou- 
lain, that he might preach up war. 
Doubtless, the two pontiffs d-esired peace 
and unity ; but each meant by this ex- 
pression his own exaltation, and the ruin 
of his rival. 

Several temporal princes, who ought 
to have united their efforts to end the 
schism, in order to serve their own pur- 
poses were more desirous to keep up 
than to extinguish the flame. The two 
first contending for the throne of Naples, 
Louis duke of Anjou, and Charles 
de Duras, were dead ; but the quarrel 
was continued by their descendants. 
Louis II. of Anjou, and Ladislas ef Hun- 
gary, inherited the rival pretensions and 
animosities of their fathers. Clement 
VII. supported the claims of the former ; 
Boniface proclaimed those of the latter ; 
thus another fire was kindled in Europe. 



REMARKABLE DISCOVERY IK CRYS- 
TALLOGRAPHY. 

Hauy was the son of a small linen- 
manufacturer, who at length procured a 
bursary in the college of Navarre, and 
afterwards became a teacher in that es- 
tablishment. His leisure hours were 
occupied in the study of botany ; but by 
a fortunate accident his attention was 
withdrawn from plants to examine the 
structure of minerals. His mind had 
been for some time filled with ideas rela- 
tive to the contrast presented by the 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms, inas- 
much as in the complicated forms of 
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flowers, fruits, and other organised bo- 
dies, a never-failing unity of form per- 
tained to each individual plant or herb, 
whilst the same stone or salt, without its 
composition being changed in the slight- 
est degree, exhibited itself in cubes, 
prisms, and other shapes. Occupied with 
these reflections, he accidentally dropped* 
from his hand a beautiful specimen of 
calcareous spar, crystallized in prisms, 
one of which was broken in such a man- 
ner as to present a new crystal, differing 
in form from the prism, but having the 
surfaces not less smooth. On examina- 
tion, the inclinations and angles were 
found to be similar to the rhomboid 
crystals of Iceland spar. He further ex- 
amined pieces of spar crystallized in other 
forms, and he still found the same rhom- 
boid which had first struck him, the 
fragments which fell from it being also 
small rhomboids. The importance of the 
discovery at once flashed on his mind, 
and, like Archimedes, starting from the 
bath, he exclaimed, "All is found!" 
The conclusion at which he arrived was 
this : that the molecules, or, as it were, 
component parts of calcareous spar, have 
invariably the same geometrical figure; 
the variety of external forms which the 
masses assume arising from the manner 
in which the smaller crystals composing 
it are arranged. By examining a num- 
ber of substances, Hauy completely es- 
tablished the fact that this was a law of 
nature which obtained universally. Each 
mineral was found to have identical con- 
stituent molecules, a nucleus always simi- 
lar to itself, and laminae, or accessary 
layers, producing all the varieties of ex- 
ternal form. 



IMPORTANCE OF ETERNAL THINGS. 

Nothing is so important to man as 
his own state and condition — nothing 
so great, so amazing as eternity ! It is 
quite in vain for men to turn aside their 
thoughts from that eternity which awaits 
them, as if they were able to destroy it, 
by denying it a place in their imagina- 
tion. It subsists in spite of them, it ad- 
vances unobserved, and death, which is to 
draw the curtain from it, will, in a short 
time, infallibly reduce them to the dread- 
ful necessity of being for ever nothing or 
for ever miserable. To sit down with 
some sort of acquiescence under so fatal 
an ignorance, is a thing unaccountable 



beyond expression : and they who live 
with such a disposition ought to be made 
sensible of its absurdity and stupidity, by 
having their inward reflections laid open 
to them that they may grow wise by the 
prospect of their own folly. If, therefore, 
we find persons indifferent to the loss of 
their being, and to the danger of endless 
misery, it is impossible that this temper 
should be natural. They are quite dif- 
ferent men in all other things ; they fear 
the smallest inconveniences, they see 
them as they approach, and feel them if 
they arrive, and he who passes days and 
nights in chagrin or despair for the loss 
of an employment, or for some imaginary 
blemish in his honour, is the very same 
mortal who knows that he must lose all 
by death, and yet remains without dis- 
quiet, resentment or emotion. This won- 
derful insensibility, with regard to things 
of the most fatal consequence, in a heart 
so sensitive with respect to the meanest 
trifles, is an astonishing prodigy, an un- 
intelligible enchantment, a supernatural 
blindness and infatuation. 

The immortality of the soul is a matter 
which so deeply concerns, so infinitely 
imports us, that we must have utterly lost 
our feeling, to be altogether cold or re- 
miss in our inquiries about it. And all 
our actions and designs ought to bend so 
very different a way, according as we are 
either encouraged or forbidden, to em- 
brace the hope of eternal rewards, that it 
is impossible for us to proceed with judg- 
ment and discretion, otherwise than as 
we keep this point always in view, which 
ought to be our ruling object, and final 
aim. — Pascal, 



REAL RELIGION. 

Real religion is a living principle in 
the heart. It is not like our dress, which 
is put off at night and put on again 
during the day; but it resembles life, 
which we ever retain both by day and by 
night, both while we wake and while we 
sleep. Religion is a vital principle in 
the soul, and is constant in its operation. 
In order to possess it, we must be born 
again of the Spirit, and be truly converted 
to God. Such is the commencement of 
unfeigned piety in the heart. Let us seek 
above all things to obtain it as our best 
inheritance. — Dr. Boguc, 
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SEBYICE OF THE NEW GERMAN 
CATHOUC CHURCH. 

We are indebted to a friend for the 
following account of one of the services 
in Germany : — 

The service is different in different 
placesi and therefore it is very difficult to 
give a description that will embrace all ; 
nevertheless the following is the way in 
which the partizans of Ronge have, in 
general, their service, although changes 
take place from day to day. On the 
altar was a white doth, on which were 
four small lighted wax candles, with a 
crucifix in the middle, but much smaller 
than in the Lutheran churches, and be- 
hind it a paten with wafers, and a chalice 
and cup. Before the pulpit was a large 
picture of the crucifixion, which in some 
of the new churches is placed behind the [, 
altar. The surplice is entirely discarded, 
and the gown worn during all the ser- 
vice. There is no crossing, bowing, or 
kneeling. The service commenced by 
the priest (standing behind the altar) 
saying, — In the name of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Chorus. 
— Amen. The rest of the litany was in 
verse, and sung: but I must give it in 
prose. Congregation. — A multitude of 
Christians lie in the dust before thy 
Majesty, raising the heart to thee, O 
God, and. the eye to the altar. Grant us, 
O Father, thy good will ; forgive us our 
^ne ; cast us poor sinners not away, O 
God 1 cast us not away ; cast us, sinners, 
not away. Priest {confiteor.) — (Confes- 
sion of sins, but different from the Roman 
ritual.) Ditto. — Lord, have mercy on us. 
Chorus. — Lord, have mercy on us. Con- 
gregation. — Lord, Lord, we have sinned ; 
behold the pain of our repentance, for a 
broken heart is a pleasing sacrifice to 
thee. O Father, thy love shines in the 
death of Jesus. We solemnize here, full 
of faith and repentance, the covenant of 

frace in him. Have mercy, O Lord, 
ave mercy. Priest. — Glory be to God 
on high. Chorus. — Amen. Congrega- 
tion. — Let us praise the Highest, the 
Creator of nature, the Good, the Wise, 
the Lord of creation. All that flows from 
his hand is full of his praise. Are not 
heaven, sea, and earth full of his good- 
ness ? Priest, — Lord, be with us. Cho- 
rus. — ^And with thy spirit. A prayer read 
by the priest. Epistle and Gospel. 
Chorus. — I rely on thee, thou Holy One, 
from whom faith never draws back; I 
rely on thee, though all the ^vorld rages ; 
the ship of life is tossed, all the stars dis- 



appear, and the anchor of hope breaks. 
The sermon : — after which the priest 
descends again to the altar. 'Chorus. — 
I rely on thee, O God ! although pain 
cleaves the-seul, although death crushes 
many a faithful heart, many a breast be- 
comes cold in the stream of time, and 
although time destroys many a hopeful 
blossom; I rely on thee. A day must 
appear when all will be only light and 
brightness, when one country will unite 
everything good ; therefore I rely on thee 
alone, Everlasting One! Credo, (the 
Belief:) the so-called Confession of Leip- 
sic. Priest, — Holy, holy, holy One of 
Sabaoth! Chorus. — . . . unspeakably 
holy; thou art our Father, Son, and 
Spirit! whom the earth and heaven 
praise. The Lord's supper. Some of 
the persons took the wafer and cup into 
their own hands, and the priest put the 
wafer into the mouth of others, and held 
the cup to their lips. The following 
words were sung during the Lord's sup- 
per : Wonderful Conqueror ! who bent to 
the will of the Highest in Gethsemane. 
Thy Divine heart conquers the souls filled 
with pain. Wonderful Conqueror ! who 
destroyed in thy chains, before the judg- 
ment, the hypocrites. The power of truth 
conquers deceit and passion. Wonderful 
Conqueror! Golgotha, the place of death, 
shines as the dawn of morning. The 
heart filled with love conquers hatred and 
revenge. Priest. — (Repeats the Lord's 
Prayer.) Chorus, — Amen. Congregation. 
— Great God, we praise thee ; Lord, we 
praise thy strength ; the earth bows be- 
fore thee, and admires thy works ; as 
thou wast before all time, so thou re- 
mainest to all eternity. Then follow two 
more verses: but you have certainly 
enough. Blessing spoken by the priest. 
Chorus, — Amen : and which terminated 
the service. There was apparently no 
devotion, and some stood, while others 
sat. 

The sermon was by Kerbler, who is 
the chief priest of the new party in the 
south of Germany, and who travels from 
place to place. It was, however, more a 
speech, for there was properly no text. 
The following may be taken as a speci- 
men : " Our cause is a national one, and 
unites all parties, and therefore the Ger- 
man nation says a hearty Amen to it. 
What do we wish? Religious freedom. 
We wish only the religious and moral 
elevation of mankind, a national resur- 
rection of the German nation in Christian 
love. We wish to be powerful and 
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' strong without, and happy at home. One 
band embxaces ruler and people. We 
want not three masters; for the Scrip- 
tures say, ' Render unto Caesar the 
things,' etc., Mark xii. 17. The Bible 
knows nothing of a pope, and so will we 
know nothing of him. We acknowledge 
above us only God and Christ; in our 
land, only one prince, etc. What is a 
German Catholic? I will give you a 
picture of him and of his faith. He has 
m view the object of every Christian — 
the following of Christ in combat and 
sufferings ; for he has chosen us to be his 
disciples, that we should fight for him 
and his kingdom on earth. Put on the 
sword of faith, the helmet of hope, etc. 
(I must here observe that the few passages 
of Scripture quoted were not literdly 
cited.) Let us fight and conquer for the 
kingdom of truth, and not be weary ; for 
if the body should perish, the spirit will 
live. The German Catholic should be 
humble as the true disciple of Jesus, for 
humility is the true Christian virtue. The 
German Catholic is, however, free in 
spirit, conscience, and faith. The spirit 
rises free to his heavenly Father, his 
conscience is free from all the fetters of 
the pope, for only the Bible is his guide ; 
therefore his faith is free, and founded 
only on the holy words of Jesus and his 
apostles. The first watchword of the 
German Catholic is, * God ! and his coun- 
try;* and the second, *GodI and our 
rulers.' " 



THE CHIMPANZEE. 
No. II. 

A TRAVELLER of old who uotices the 
chimpanzee, is M. de le Brosse. (Voyage 
to the Coast of Angola, 1730.) He terms 
this animal the Quimpez^, and erro- 
neously describes it as attaining the 
height of six or seven feet, and, as being 
possessed of prodigious strength and 
courage. He states positively that these 
animals endeavour to surpnse the ne- 
gresses, whom they carry into the dense 
forests, and constrain to live with them ; 
he avers that an instance of this kind 
came under his personal knowledge. Thfe 
woman was a negress of Lowanjo, and 
she was kept in durance vile for three 
years among these animals. He adds : 
"They construct huts, and arm them- 
selves with clubs ; their face is smooth, 
their nose fiat, their ears without inverted 
rims, their body is covered with long 
hair, thinnest in front, their heel is ele- 



vated about half-inch from the ground, 
and they walk upon either two or four 
feet, as inclination prompts them." 

Amidst all these accounts given by the 
earlier voyagers respecting the chimf- 
panzee, intermingled with much exag- 

feration, there is still a vein of troth, 
lieut. Matthews, a.k., who resided at 
Sierra Leone during the vears 1785-6-7, 
and whose letters describmg that portion 
of Africa appeared in 1788, informs us 
that the chimpan£ees, or japanzees, ate 
animals of social habits. "They gene- 
rally take up their abode," he says, 
"near some deserted town or village, 
where the papau-tree grows in abundance, 
of the fruit of which they are very fond ; 
they build huts nearly in the form in 
which the natives build their houses, which 
• they cover with leaves, but these are only 
for the females and young to lie in ; the 
males always lie on the outside. If one 
of them is shot, tfie rest Immediately put- 
sue the destroyer of their friend, and the 
only means to escape their vengeance is 
to part with your gun, which they direct- 
ly seize upon with all the rage imaginable, 
tear it to pieces, and give over tne pur- 
suit." 

Lieut. Henry K. Sayers, in some ob- 
servations which he communicated to the 
Zoological Society respecting a young 
chimpanzee, captured in the BuUoni 
country, and brought to England, in- 
forms us that it was purchased from a 
Mandingo, at Sierra Leone, who shot the 
mother, " on which occasions the young 
ones never fail to remain by their wound- 
ed parents." He states, that " be has 
reasons to believe that trees ate ascended 
by the chimpanzees merely for observa- 
tion or food, and that they live princi- 
pally on the ground. The nativeii in- 
formed him, that they do not reach their 
full growth till between nine arid ten 
years of age," which, if true, brings them 
extremely near the human species ; as the 
boy or girl of West Africa, at thirteen or 
fourteen years old, is quite as much a man 
or woman, as those of nineteen or twenty 
in our more northern clime. Their height 
when full grown is said to be between 
four and five feet ; indeed, I was credibly 
informed that a male chimpanzee which 
had been shot in the neighbourhood, and 
brought into Freetown, measured four 
feet five inches in length, and was so 
heavy as to form a very fair load for two 
men, who carried him on a pole between 
them. The natives say that in their wild 
state their strength is enormous, a^d that 
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^b^yhfLve seen th,em snap bouglui off the 
trees with the greatest apparent ease, 
wMcli the united strength of two men 
could scarcely bend. 

" The chimpanzee is to be found, .without 
4oubt, in all tfie countrieS|from the banks 
.of the Gambia in the north, to'the kingdom 
.of Congo in the souths as the natives of 
all the intermediate parts seem to be pex- 
fectiy acquainted with them. From my own 
experience I can state that the low shores 
of the Bi^lom country, situated on the 
^northern shores of the river Sierra Leone, 
lure infested by,them in number quite equal 
to the commonest species of monkey > I con- 
raider these animals to be gregarious, for 
when visiting the rice farms of the Chief 
X)alla Mohammadoo, on the BuUom shore, 
their cries plainly indicated the vicinity of 
a troop, as the noise heard could not have 
been producjed by less than eight or ten of 
.them. The natives also affirmed that they 
.^.ways travel in strong bodies, armed 
.w^th sticks, which they use with much 
.dexterity. They are exceedingly watch- 
ful, and the first one who discovers the 
.ai>prpach of a. stranger utters a protracted 
cry, much resembling that of a human 
being in the greatest distress. The first 
•time I heard it, I was much startled ; the 
^pimal w:as not, apparently, more than 
tlurty paces distant, but had it been but 
£ve I could not have seen it, from the 
tiM^igled nature of the jungle ; and I cer- 
tainly conceived that such sounds could 
only have .proceeded from a human being 
jvJbo hpped to gain assistance by his cries 
frqm some terrible and instant death. 
The native who was with me laid his hand 
upon my shoulder, and, pointing suspi- 
ciaualy to the bush, said, ' Massa, baboo 
Uve there,' and in a fi^w minutes the 
wood appeared alive with them, their 
cries resembling the barking of dogs. 
My guide informed me that the cry first 
heard was to inform the troop of my 
.approach, and that they would all imme- 
diately leave the trees or any exalted 
situation that might expose them to view, 
and seek the bush. He also showed 
.evident fear, and entreated me not to pro- 
ceed any further in that direction. The 
plantatif^ns of bananas, papaus, and plan- 
tains, which the natives usually intermix 
with their rice, constituting the fiivourite 
§ood of the chimpanzees, accounts for their 
Jieing. so firequent in the neighbourhood 
of jrice-grounds. The difficulty of pro- 
curing specimens of this genus, arises 
principally, I should say,irom the super- 
stitions of the natives concerning them, 



who believe tbey PosfHips the poorer of 
witching." 

Such is a general summary of all that 
appears to be known respecting the chim- 
panzee in a state of nature ; there are 
many points respecting which we are still 
ignorant, and many which require con- 
firmation, if it be true that the chim- 
panzee uses a stick or club as an artificial 
weapon of ofience, and covers up its dead 
with leaves, it ofiers in these points a 
striking exception to the rest of the brute 
creation ; and when we take into account 
its social habits, its attempts at a biped 
mode of progression, and its construc- 
tion of huts or bowers, and add the result 
of our observation on the several living 
specimens which within the last few years 
have been imported into England, we must 
confess it to be at the head of the lower 
orders of creation. 

We have already stated that the older 
naturalists confound the orang and the 
chimpanzee together. In the supplement 
to Buffbn's great work, however, a clear 
distinction is made, and the term pougo 
is applied to the chimpanzee, and jocko 
to the orang. Shaw, following Bufibn, 
calls the chimpanzee the <'pongo, or 
great black orang of Africa,' and the 
Bomean orang, of a reddish brown, 
"jocko." The latter term is now dropped, 
and the former, (pongo,) restricted to the 
orang. 

The first living chimpanzee brought to 
this country, was a young male, afterwards 
dissected by Tyson ; it was imported from 
Angola in 1698. A second specimen 
was exhibited in 1 738, and seen by Shaw. 
A third, a female dissected after death by 
Dr. Traill, was brought in 1818 from the 
banks of the Gaboon ; a fourth, the property 
of Mr. Cross, was brought from the Gold 
Coast in 1 81 9 ; another, the property of the 
same gentleman, from the Gambia,ml832. 
In 1835, a wung male, firom the Gambia, 
came into the possession of the Zoologi- 
cal Society ; and since that date several 
others have been imported ; to say no- 
thing of skins, and adult preserved speci- 
mens. The characters, therefore, both 
external and anatomical, of this animal 
are well-known. In its general figure, 
the chimpanzee is remarkably stout and 
broadset, with a very protuberant abdo- 
men. The neck is short, the head ap- 
? earing to rest on the ample shoulders, 
'he arms are long and sinewy, the hands 
reaclung below the knee-joints; the hands 
are large, broad, and very powerful, the 
fingers are long, but the thumb is short. 
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the naik are human-like. The hinder 
limbs or legs are disproportionately short 
to the hulk of the body and the length of 
the arms, they have an inward toumure ; 
hut the soles of the feet are wide, and are 
capable of being fairly applied to the 
ground. Progression, however, on the 
hind limbs, along, is a constrained sort of 
waddle, there being no elasticity of tread ; 
and indeed the animal mostly leans for- 
ward, and, applying the knuckles of its 
hands to the ground, aids itself as if by 
crutches; and, thus supported, it can 
hobble very quickly about. The hinder 
hands, or feet, are strongly prehensile, 
and the thumb though short is powerful. 
The head is proportionate to the bulk of 
the body, but the countenance is very re- 
markable ; a bold, beetling ridge, con- 
spicuous even in the young, overhangs 
the eyes, which are deeply set in the 
orbits, rather small, of a dark hazel red, 
quick and piercing ; the eyelids open al- 
most circularly; the nose is quite flat 
and short, the muzzle is elongated ; and 
the lips are of enormous size, and sur- 
prisingly flexible, capable of being pro- 
truded, and moved about in various di- 
rections ; they are furrowed with wrinkles, 
as are the naked cheeks; the ears are 
very large and naked, and the whole 
physiognomy reminds one of that of an 
old withered negro; a likeness to which a 
few short white hairs, scattered about the 
muzzle, not a little contribute. The fur 
of the body is coarse, harsh, long, and of 
a black colour, with a few grey hairs in- 
termixed, about the lower part of the 
back, producing in adults at least a griz- 
zled appearance. On the fore-arms the 
fur is reverted, lying back towards the 
elbow. In adults the teeth are enor- 
. mously thick and powerful, and the 
canines formidable. The form of the 
skull undergoes great changes from youth 
to maturity, and in adults the general 
expression of the physiognomy is more 
savage, more brute-like, than in the 
young. From the various specimens we 
have seen, we do not hesitate to say there 
is considerable individual difference of 
facial expression in the chimpanzee, 
though by no means to the same extent 
as in the human race. 

The young chimpanzees which we have 
had the opportunity of observing, and 
more particularly the individual which 
was living iu-^he Zoological Gardens, in 
1835-6, M'ere^remarkable for docility, 
intelligence, and confidence ; full of live- 
liness, they were at the same time neither 



mischievous nor iraseiUe, yet citriosity 
was a marked feature in their character; 
nothing within their reach escaped their 
examination, yet it was with an amusing 
air of quiet consideration, that they took 
up and scrutinized every trifling article, 
as if pondering on its probable uses. To- 
wards those persons with whom they were 
familiar, they manifested great aflection. 
We have seen the individual alhided to, 
who was called Tommy, play a game of 
romps with his attendant, with as much 
glee and archness as a child, while in its 
gambols it exhibited surprising muscular 
powers and wonderful dexterity. It 
would sometimes, for example, swing, sus- 
pended to a rope, by one foot only, and 
at once by muscular exertion raise itself 
up, seize the rope, and continue swinging 
wnile it carelessly threw itself [into a va- 
riety of fantastic attitudes. In all its 
arboreal evolutions it displayed the most 
fearless confidence, secure in the singular 
tenacity of its grasp, and the power of its 
sinewy limbs. On the approach of its 
favourites, for favourites it had, it recog- 
nized even the sound of their footsteps, 
and eagerly watched for their appearance 
or waddled to meet them, and either so- 
licited to be caressed and fondled, or com- 
menced a sportful play, testifying its satis- 
faction by uttering a low sound, and 
pouting out its movable lips. It would 
often, moreover, waddle about with them, 
holding by their dress, by way of assist- 
ance. It was not easily irritated; but 
when put out of temper it protruded the 
lips, uttered a hoarse, guttural sound, and 
gazed with an expression of anger on the 
offender; but the paroxysm was soon 
over. It would arrange its blankets 
when about to repose, cover itself snugly 
up, and then settle to sleep. This indi- 
vidual was dressed in a Guernsey jacket 
and cap ; and when seen to take a cup of 
milk in its hand, sip the contents, and 
gently set down the cup, it was difiicult 
to- imagine that it was not a child of some 
degraded negro race, and capable of rea- 
soning. Towards large snakes, as experi- 
ments proved, it manifested the utmost 
horror, but cared nothing ^bout the growl- 
ing and barking of a little dog, which, 
whenever he had an opportunity, he 
would teaze and pull about with consi- 
derable roughness. Farinaceous food, 
fruit, cooked meat, milk and bread, tea, 
etc., were eaten by this individual with 
relish ; the milk of the cocoa-nut was also 
eagerly drunk, and when he was allowed 
one of the nuts in the shell, he would tear 
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off *Ae ffaroafl fansk with hb teeth, dash 
tiie not down, jump cm it, and exert the 
utintet violence in endeavouring to hreak 
the aheH ; and though unsuccessful, evi- 
dently exemplified the mode in which 
the powerful adults succeed in obtaining 
the fruit. 

The individual which we have recently 
Been, is far less animated, lively, and in- 
qmntive than was the young male called 
Tommy. She is, however, much older 
and la^;er, and evidently possesses great 
strength. It is, indeed, very true that on 
the approach of maturity,Jhe chimpanzee, 
eren in Confinement, would lose its play- 
iofaiess and sociable qualities, and become 
mcnrose and savage. In a state of nature, 
caution, cunning, and curiosity are said 
to be its characteristics. 

The following narrative by Lieut. H. 
K. Sayers, respecting a young chim- 
panzee, which was subsequently brought 
to London, (where it died), may not be 
uninteresting. We have sQready quoted 
his account of the animals in a state of 
nature. This chimpanzee was called 
Bamboo, and was procured in the Bullom 
country : — " On becoming mine," says 
the narrator, ''he was delivered over to 
a black boy, my servant, and in a few 
days became so attached to him as to be 
exceedingly troublesome, screaming and 
throwing himself into the most violent 
passion, if he attempted to leave him for 
a moment. He evinced also a most 
strange affection for clothes, never omit- 
ting an opportunity of possessing himself 
of the first garment he came across, 
whenever he had the means of entering 
my -apartment, which he carried imme- 
diately to the piazza, where invariably he 
^ < seated himself on it, with a self-satisfied 
grunt, nor would he resign it without a 
. 'hatd fight, and on being worsted, exhi- 
^ bited every symptom of the greatest 
•• anger. Observing this strange fancy, J 
procured him a piece of cotton cloth, 
which, much to the amusement of all 
who saw him, he was never without, 
carrying it with him wherever he went, 
nor would any temptation induce him to 
resign it even for a moment. Totally 
unacquainted with their mode of living 
in the wild state, I adopted the following 
method of feeding him, which has appear- 
ed to succeed admirably. In the morning 
about eight n'clock he received a piece of 
bread about the size of a halfpenny loaf, 
steeped in water or milk and water; 
about two a couple of bananas or plan- 
tains ; and before he retired for the night, 



a banana, orange, or slice of pine apple. 
The banana appeared to be his favourite 
fruit ; for it he would forsake all other 
viands, and if not satisfied would exhibit 
the utmost petulance. On one occasion 
I deemed it necessary to refuse him one, 
considering that he had already eaten a 
sufficiency, upon which he threw himself 
into the most violent pasaion, and uttering 
a piercing cry, knocked his head with 
such violence against a wall as to throw 
him on his back ; then4»oending a chest 
which was near, wildly threw his arms 
into the air, and precipitated himself 
from it. These actions so alarmed me 
for his safety that I gave up the contest, 
and on doing so he evinced the greatest 
satisfaction at his victory, uttering for 
several minutes the most expressive 
grunts and cries : in short, he exhibited 
on all occasions where his will was op- 
posed the impatient temper of a spoiled 
child, but in the height of passion I never 
observed any disposition to bite or other- 
wise ill-treat his keeper or myself. 

** Although he would never object to 
be caressed or nursed by even a stranger, 
yet I never saw him evince the slightest 
disposition to make the acquaintance of 
any other ai^mal. At the time he came 
into my possession I had two Patas 
monkeys, and thinking they might be- 
come acquainted, I placed Mr. Bamboo 
in the same apartment, where he resided 
for five months, yet I never saw the least 
desire on his part to become friendly; 
on the contrary, he showed violent anger 
and dislike at their approach. This 
strange attachment to the human race 
and manifest dislike to all others, I have 
always considered one of the most extra- 
ordinary features of this genus. His 
cunning was also remarkable. On all 
occasions where he thought he was un- 
observed, he would not fail to steal every 
thing within his reach, and for no other 
apparent purpose than to gratify a pro- 
pensity for thieving; did he, however, 
even think you were looking at him, he 
would wait his opportunity with the 
greatest patience before he commenced 
depredations. In his habits, unlike the 
monkey tribe, he was extremely cleanly, 
never soiling his bed or any place near it, 
and even on shipbotird observed the rules 
of strict decorum. On being left hv h'w: - 
self in his piazza he would invariably seat 
himself on the window sill, which was 
the highest point he could attain, and 
commanded a view of the barrack-yard, 
as well as the interior of my bed-room, 
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Uttt at sunset he vould descend, enter a 
washing-tub, which he had chosen of his 
own accord as a sleeping-place, and re- 
main there all ^ight ; as soon, however, 
as the sun rose, he would never fail to 
occupy his favourite position on the win- 
dow ledge." 

Here we close our sketch of the history 
of one of the most remarkable animals of 
the brute creation — an animal which, al- 
though highly elevated above its fellows, 
and tnerefore inteiaesting to the plulosopher 
is, after all, but one of the brute creation, 
and far, oh! how far below him, of whom 
it is said, ''God created man after his 
own likeness." The hiatus between man 
and the nearest brute is immensely wide. 
Man stands alone. M. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON TRADESPEOPLE OF 
SMALL CAPITAL. 

Among the many lucrative appoint- 
ments in the government of the country, 
there are several that I feel mvself pre- 
eminently disqualified to fill ; luckily, it 
is not likely that this circumstance will 
occasion much inconvenience. To be 
master of the Mint, governor of the Bank 
of England, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or First Lord of the Treasury, there is 
hardly a more unfit man of common un- 
derstanding, in all England, than Old 
Humphrey. Many secrets of divers 
kinds have been imparted to him; but 
the secret of making, amassing, or iru- 
gally distributing money, is not among 
them. 

True it is, that habit familiarizes us 
with difficulty, and renders easy what 
before could not be performed. Pounds 
occupy in the brain no larger space than 
pence, and the word miUions, whether 
written or spoken, has no more letters 
in it than the word hundreds ; and there- 
fore I might, in time, find myself much 
more at home in one of the appointments 
above named, than I suppose; but as, 
at all events, it would be unwise to thrust 
myself forward unsolicited, so I am re- 
solved, at least for the present, not to 
take office. 

But to be serious. I want to do a 
kindly deed by dwelling a little on money 
matters; not on the revenue of the 
country at large, but on the finances of 
small tradespeople. When we can do a 
good turn for others, and neglect it, it 
says but little for our heads, and still less 
for our hearts. How the world would 



be changed, if we aU helpc4 ^ enconi* 
raged one another, even in the little thin^ 
alone in which every one has it in his 
power to show courtesy and kindness 
without cost I What heartbocnings and 
ill-will would be avoided ; and how much 
it would increase the kindly feelings 
with which men should look v^n each 
other I Why can it not be so? Why 
can we not delight in rendering one an- 
other happy ? 

J once witnessed a powerful man in 
a crowded street^ shouldering aside the 
piussengers as he walked on, and leaving 
a long track .of anger and reiproaches 
behind him wherever he went ; and soon 
afterwards I tripped on the pavement, 
and should have ficdlen, had not a man 
as powerful as the other cai^^ht hold of 
me with a strengthy grasp, and saved 
me. Now it cost the friendly man leps 
trouble to gain thanks and good- will, than 
it did Mr. Hurlev Burley to obtain the 
indignation and abuse of the crowd. 

The fact has been made known to me, 
that many tradespeople, with narcow 
means, have been sadly perplexed by some 
of their best customers not being so 
much alive as they should be to the cir- 
cumstances of those with whom they deal. 
Accounts are left unsettled, which might, 
withoutany inconvenience, be discharged ; 
thereby producing no smaU portion of 
domestic anxiety and distress. 

Think me not officious and meddling 
in these matters, for nothing is farther 
than this from my intentions; but when 
we see suffering, it becomes a duty, ac- 
cording to our ability, to relieve it. If 
my remarks influence others, and incline 
them to kindly conduct, I ought not to 
repress them; especially thinking, as I 
do, that the thoughtless withholaing of 
small sums due to tradespeople of limited 
means, is of more frequent occurrence 
than is generally imagined, and attended 
with a great degree of suffisring and sor- 
row. 

Little tradespeople have much to 
struggle with-; and many a melanoho^ 
story might be told of privations endured 
by tiiQse who have small debts due to 
them, which they cannot realize, though 
their customers are well off in the world. 

Let us suppose that a worthy widaw, 
with a few children around her, carryii^ 
on the business of a milliner and mantuar 
maker, is just able, by striving hard, work- 
ing hard, and living hard, to pay tvot 
and taxes, and keep up with her chil- 
dren an appearance of decency and re- 
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spectdlyffity. Hef atti&ntlon and ptincttr- 
soity become known, and her badness 
increases amon^ a higher class of cus* 
tomers ; but, alas f her very success, by 
increasing her orders, locks up every 
pound of her small capital. In this state 
of things she is altogether dependent on 
the payment of her accounts for her 
daily means of carrying on her business. 
She has, through fear of ofience, delayed 
calling for the amount of many of hei 
l>ills, and some of the articles sold by 
her were not the produce df her own 
labour, but bought with ready money to 
accommodate &r customers, by which 
she will obtain no adequate profit. Now 
it is clear that when such a one applies 
for the payment of an account, she does 
it with anxiety. A successful applica- 
tion is cause of joy ; a disappointment is 
a source of much inconvenience and 
sorrow. There are few, I trust, who, 
aware of such circumstances, and having 
the means of payment, would be cruel 
enough to witnhold it, though I fear 
many, through a want of due consider- 
ation, fall into the error of intailing much 
suffering. There are some of my readers 
who may imagine my case to be a ficti- 
tious one ; but others will give me cre- 
dit for drawing my picture from the life. 
Again, let us suppose a shoemaker in 
a small way, whose skill, industry, and 
respectful manners have secured him 
customers^ most of them prospering in 
the world. He labours hard to hold up 
his head among his neighbours ; but his 

I family is large, and sickness enters his 
dwelling, so that it is quite as much as 
he can do to give credit to those who 
employ him. Among them there are 

' some, who, from various . causes, are un- 
willingly backward in their payments. 
He knows their honesty, and bears with 
them; but this renders him the more 
dependent on those who can pay. It is 
easy to see that in such a Situation a 
sum, which is of no consequence to his 
Wealthier customers, is of great conse- 
quence to him. This sum may be ne- 
cessary to make up his rent, to pay the 
taxes, or to purchase materials to exe- 
cute an order wanted in a hurry. Where, 
then, is the customer, who would add to 
his troubles by wantonly withholding the 
sum that is due? And where is the 
man, who, having the money at com- 
mand, would not step forward with ala- 
crity to help him by the payment of his 
account ? 
A little consifeation would eonvuiee 



every one that my cases are not merely 
imaginary. I have a painfol instance 
in my memory of a worthy femily, now 
in another part of the world, to whom, 
though they lived in apparent respecta- 
bility, the occasional loan of even a few 
shillings was a matter of importance, and 
a cause of joy and thankfofaiess. Such 
as have money at command shotdd not 
be ignorant of the fact, that c/f all lux- 
uries one of the greatest is the luxury of 
doing good. 

Instances there are in which creditors 
are abrupt and ill-mannerly, sometimes 
through ignorance, and at others through 
8 want of money ; for necessity is urgent, 
and the proverb says, ''Hunger will 
break through stone waUv." In such 
cases, courtesy will be broken through 
& easily as a cobweb ; but the opulent 
should not stand too stiffiy on their 
claims to respect, when the poor and the 
uneducated think less of their manners 
than of their money. 

Creditors may not be the most pleasant 
vidtors in the world ; but we should re- 
member that when their claims are just, 
they have an undoubted right to present 
them when they will. If we have th«r 
means of payment, we ought to satisfy 
their demands ,' and if we have not, the 
very least we can do is to behave with 
civility. The policy of this is as sound 
as the principfe. When a tradesman 
calls for his account that is more than 
due, he may be greatly distrerted for his 
money, and he may have called at other 
places, and his temper been ruffled by 
disappointment. Now, to shout out to a 
servant in his hearing, ** TeU him I am 
at dinner!" is enough to aggrieve him, 
and to make him an enemy. Whereas, 
even if you caniiot pay him, by stepping 
to the door and telling him in a civn way 
you are sorry he should have the trouble 
to call upon you in vain, and that you 
will not delay the payment of his ac- 
count longer than you can avoid, you 
will send him away quite another man. 
Is there anything unreasonable in these 
suggestions? If you think not, take 
them to heart, and let them, in your 
case, be practically useful. 

Little payments and small civilities 
are like ready change, constantly circu- 
lating, and much do they add to our 
convenience and comfort. Most of us 
have frequent opportunities of calling 
forth cheerfulness and good-feeling, by 
attending to them. Kindly looks, en- 
couraging words, the prompt payment of 
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smali debts, and the habit of attending 
to the wants and feelings of others, will 
surround us with well-wishers, and give 
a welcome to our approach •wherever we 
go. You must have noticed how the 
butcher and baker and small tradespeople 
of a neighbourhood touch their hats to 
one who promptly and cheerfiilly pays 
his accounts, as humble friends who 
would willingly do him a service, if it 
lay in their power. 

Should there be among my readers 
those who are, in disposition, as ready 
to pay their accounts as the dial is to 
point out the hour of the day, and who 
are grieved because they cannot do what 
their hearts yearn to perform, let not my 
remarks either wound or discourage them. 
Do your best, my friends ; practise civi- 
lity, and pay as fast as you can. I have 
not been speaking to you, but to those 
who, having the means at hand, have, 
through thoughtlessness, been inattentive 
to the injunction. "Say not unto thy 
neighbour. Go, and come again, and to- 
morrow I will give ; when thou hast it by 
thee," Prov. in. 28. 

And if there be others of my readers 
who are as regular as clockwork in the 
payment of their tradesmen's bills, the 
stronghold of whose character is the 
principle and practice of prompt pay- 
ment, let them not be highminded on 
this account. To pay promptly is an 
excellent plan ; but a man may do this, 
and yet have infirmities of practice, 
from which the backward payer may be 
free. Continue, I would say, your plan, 
which is a good one ; but mar it not by 
boasting and pride. If not to man, we 
are all debtors to God, and therefore we 
all ought to be lowly. Had we all the 
courage to wait for such things as we 
wanted till we could pay for them, or to 
put by small sums regularly to meet the 
bills of those we have on credit, the com- 
fort of such an arrangement to many 
would be incalculable. The broad cloth 
coat and silken gown which are paid 
for are worn with double pleasure ; and 
" merry Christmas" itself would be all 
the merrier had it no bills to present to 
us for payment. 

Debtors and creditors will do well to 
consider that each has a duty to perform. 
The debtor should be civil, and not wil- 
fully or thoughtlessly backward in his 
payments; the creditor should be re- 
spectful and forbearing, and not un- 
reasonably clamorous for his demand. 

There is often, among more wealthy 



tradesmen, a ooiuidention exeieised 
towards such as are indebted to them, 
whom they know to be honest, ^ as 
amounts to liberality, if not to generosity ; 
and such liberality is highly creditable 
to them, and ought neither to be under- 
valued nor abused. 

I have heard of servants in high life 
entering into an agreement with trades- 
men, whereby the latter were allowed to 
charge their commodities more than the 
proper price, on condition of paying over 
to the former a certain proportion of the 
amount. To such dishonest servants I 
would recommend the reading of the 
following anecdote : — 

" A nobleman resident at a castle in 
Italy was about to celebrate his marriage 
feast. All the elements were propitimis 
except the ocean, which had been so 
boisterous as to d^y the very necessary 
appendage of fish. On the very morning 
of the feast, however, a poor fisherman 
made his appearance with a turbot so 
large that it seemed to have been created 
for the occasion. Joy pervaded the 
castle, and the fisherman was ushered 
with his prize into the saloon where the 
nobleman, in the presence of his visitors, 
requested him to put what price he 
thought proper on the fish, and it should 
be instantly naid him. 'One hundred 
lashes,' said tne fisherman, 'on my bare 
back is the price of my fish, and I will 
not bate one strand of whip-cord on the 
bargain.' The nobleman and his guests 
were not a little astonished; but our 
chapman was resolute, and remonstrance 
was in vain. At length, the noble- 
man exclaimed, * Well, well, the fellow 
is a humourist, and the fish we must have ; 
but lay on lightly, and let the price be 
paid in our presence.' After fifty lashes 
had been administered, ' Hold, hold,' ex- 
claimed the fisherman,' I have a partner 
in this business, and it is fitting that he 
should receive his share.' 'What, are there 
two such madcaps in the world?' exclaim- 
ed the nobleman; 'name him, and he shall 
be sent for instantly.' ' You need not go 
far for him,' said the fisherman, 'you 
will find him at your gate in the shape 
of your own porter, who would not let 
me in until I promised that he should 
have the half of whatever I received for 
my turbot.' 'Oh, oh!' said the noble- 
man, 'bring him up instantly, he shall 
receive his stipulated moiety with the 
strictest justice.' This ceremony being 
finished, he discharged the porter, and 
amply rewarded the fisherman." 
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Interior of the Temple of Denderah. 



THE TEMPLE OF DENDERAIT. 

Denderah, or, as it is sometimes called, 
Dendarah, is a ruined town of Upper 
Egypt, celebrated for its temple, the best 
preserved of all the remains of antiquity 
with which that country abounds* It is 
situated about thirty-one miles north of 
Thebes, standing in a well-cultivated 
plain, which expanding on both sides 
the Nile, is bordered in every direction 
by mountains, giving the appearance to 
the whole of a circular basin. The town 
is more than a mile in length, about half 
a mile in breadth, and nearly two and a 
half in circumference. It has been 
partly built of burnt, and partly of 
merely dried brick, on mounds formed of 
the rubbish of previous habitations ; and 
the remains of a number of small huts 
crown the summit of the temple itself. 

This celebrated structure stands on the 
very verge of the Libyan desert, the en- 

ApRiL, 1846. 



Croachments of which have buried a large 
portion of the buildings under heaps of 
sand, but enough remains plainly to in- 
dicate its magnitude and magnificence, 
impressing the spectator with a deep 
sense of the wealth, power, and civiliza- 
tion of the illustrious race who so long 
stood at the head of the world. 

The foundation of the temple is upon 
a terrace nearly fifteen feet above the 
level of the neighbouring country, the 
whole being enclosed within a square 
wall of sun-dried bricks, each side a 
thousand feet in length, and in some 
parts fifteen feet thick, and thirty- five 
feet high. Passing a small square stone 
edifice with four columns, on the edge of 
the black field of ruins, the precincts of 
the temple are entered, this building 
forming a sort of porter *s lodge, for the 
protection of the place in past times. An 
elegant gateway, or propylon, of well- 
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hewn sandstone, completely covered with 
neatly and delicately cut sculptures and 
hieroglyphics, now appears, and proceed- 
ing through the dromos, which is an ave- 
nue lined on each side by sphynxes, the 
visitor approaches the temple. 

In some other temples the dromos, 
enclosed by a high wall on each side, 
joins the propylon to the temple, and 
lined with rows of columns covered in 
above, forms a delightful piazza^ tiiel* 
t«red from the oppressive heat of the stm. 
It was usual for the people to celebmte 
here their heathen ceremonies^ part of 
which consisted in bull-fightiDg, M Strabo 
informs us. The area, however, seemi not 
to have been inclosed in tlus instanoe, and 
the propylon is dinointed from the teinple^ 
if, in the strife of ages, an arm bad 



been lopped from one of the eombataatty 
and was lying where it fell. *' Some of 
the female figures," says a visitor to tlie 
spot, " are so extremely well executed, 
that they do all but speak, and have a 
mildness of feature and expression that 
never was surpassed." 

Passing about a hundred paces over 
the ruined biick huts, the celebrated 
temple of Denderah appears. It is of the 
shape of the letter T, and is at once 
simple, large, and firm in its construc- 
tion. The fa9ade is rich and imposing, 
and the pronaos, or portico, is adorned 
with a beautiful cornice, supported by 
six square columns, with capitals formed 
of colossal representations of the head 
of Isis. Twenty-four cylindrical pillars, 
ranged four deep, support the roof, the 
capitals being quadrangular, and exhibit- 
ing on each &ce the representation of a 
temple, with a divinity under the portico 
of the sanctuary. Their height is forty- 
six feet, and the shafts are sculptured 
with hieroglyphics and figures in basso- 
relievo, as are the front and ceiling, the 
sides of which have, been supposed to 
represent a zodiac. 

The interior of the wall is ornamented 
with representations of Isis and other 
mythological figures, so that in whatever 
direction the eye of the spectator turns, 
these superstitions meet his view. The 
middle compartment of the ceiling, 
which appears covered with interesting 
devices, contains the representation of 
two of the most beautiful and interesting 
objects of Egypt, but connected with the 
superstitious views of their religion : the 
winged globe, and the sacred vulture, 
the guardian genius of the kings and 
heroes of Egypt. The other six compart- 



ments are equally filled with objects of 
their idolatrous devotion, so that the 
whole ceiling may be regarded as a pan- 
theon, in which all their deities are por- 
trayed, and stands as an emblem of the 
gross ignorance and superstition that pre- 
vailed« 

Access is gained to the roof by means 
of a stanrcase, with steps so low that the 
priests might eonvey backwards and for- 
wards their weighty paraphernalia of 
sacrifice. A great dnd of discussion has 
taken place among antiquarians with 
respect to tlie age of the zodiac. Dr. 
Ricbardsoo wppoi e a that, without the 
most onwarraataUe attpplements and the 
greatest disCortkii of mterpretation, it 
cannot be eousidered a sodiac at all; ''for, 
first, the number of signs is incomplete. 
The advocalea lor the zodiacal interpre- 
tation acknowkdce this : there is no 
crab." He eondndes hy stating- that 
** the whole la a mytiiological exhibition 
of the moat interesting objects in the 

Syptian thedogy, without having any 
erence whatever to astronomy." A 
representation of this pretended or real 
zcdiac has been published at Paris, whidi 
has been pronounced as at once to be 
"extremely elegant and extremely incor- 
rect." The redity, whatever it is, is now 
in the French capital, the pacha having 
consented to forego it, and it was, there- 
fore, skUfnlly cnt out, and conveyed to 
its present situation, in the year 1 822, by 
M. Lelorain. It was subsequently pur- 
chased by the French government for 
fifteen thousand francs, and placed in 
the Museum. 

Leaving the pronaos, the temple is 
entered, which is much choked up with 
stones and sand. The first apartment 
has on each side three columns, orna- 
mented with sculpture and hieroglyphics, 
and surmounted with the head of Isis 
quadrifrons. ''The walls behind the 
columns," says Mr. Richardson, "are 
equally enriched ; so that not a spot that 
the eye can rest on, but addresses to the 
mind a tale of interest and wonder. 
Though no man can read or unfold its 
present meaning, yet each forms to him- 
self the conjecture of the story, and is 
pleased with the constant exercise of his 
mind. Passing on, we entered another 
apartment which has no columns, but 
the walls are decorated in the same 
manner; after which we moved into a 
third, which was equally so, and from 
which passages go on to smaU handsome 
side chambers, equally ornamented with 
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figures, and stars, and hieroglyphics, and 
a sort of chain work along the ceiling, 
which is blue. The passage to the right 
leads to an easy and handsome stair, by 
which to ascend to the top of the build- 
ing. We continued our way, however, 
straight forward, and entered another 
chamber, in the centre of which stands 
the sanctuary, or holiest apartment; all 
of them rich in sculpture and hiero- 
glyphics. Never did I see a greater 
neld for thought and reflection, and never 
did I regret more the want of time than 
in visiting the temple of Denderah. 

'* Having finished our examination of the 
chambers below, we crawled through a pas- 
sage that was much obstructed with sand 
and rubbish, and arrived at the stair for- 
merly mentioned. The steps are thin and 
broad, and the ascent is remarkably easy, 
and nearly of the same angle of inclina- 
tion as the passages in the great pyramid. 
On each side, Qie staircase is adorned 
with large sculptured figures of Osiris, 
Isis, priests, and sacred boats, arranged 
in procession, hieroglyphics, and other 
ornaments. No part is without its deco- 
rations. Everything seems to speak and 
move around you, and is so different from 
what a person meets with in any part of 
Europe, that the mind is astonished, and 
feels as if absolutely introduced to beings 
of olden time, to converse with them, 
and to witness the ceremonies by which 
they delighted to honour their god. 
Wherever you look, there is food for the 
mind and the eye. Even the sill of the 
narrow window is covered with a suc- 
cession of many lines formed into a num- 
ber of small cones united into a large 
one, each lower line of cones entering 
within the one above it by its apex, and 
extending beyond it at its base, thus 
forming a large cone, the apex of which 
is in the small chink by which the light 
is admitted. This is the manner in which 
the light is generally represented as 
streaming from a luminous globe. No- 
thing can possibly exceed the artist's 
execution of the design. On axriving at 
the top of the stair which led out to the 
top of the temple, we found it covered 
with a number of ruined huts^ as if it 
had been, not long ago, the site of a 
considerable village." These ruins lead 
to an upper chamber of the temple, upon 
the ceihng of which a number of mvtho- 
logical representations are portrayed, re- 
sembling those in the pronaos below; 
and though fewer in number and differ- 
ently arranged, they we also called a 



xodiac, and, from its form, the circular 
zodiac. "The ceiling is encompassed 
with three broad circdar lines, and it is 
only the central space that is occupied 
with this mythological table* It is re- 
presented as supported by the heads and 
outspread hands of four females, one 
from each corner of the room. The in- 
termediate spaces, or those which are 
opposite to the two sides and two 
ends of the room^ are occupied with two 
human figures with hawks heads; they 
are turned face to face, and half kneel- 
ing, and, with their arms and hands 
spread out above their heads, support 
the tablet ; so that there are twelve per- 
sons supporting this mythological taole* 
The whcAe of the apartments must have 
been lighted artificially^ which, putting 
aside the swarms of bats with which they 
are now infested, is undoubtedly the 
reason why the interior of the temple it 
so dark and fuliginous compared with 
the unsullied freshness thai; prevails on 
the walls." 

Having descended over the walls, 
which is easily done from the Immense 
accumulation of rubbish around their 
base, the exterior structure may be seen. 
The sculpture is equally elegant and in- 
teresting with that inside, the whole 
being well planned and elegantly execute 
ed. Isis is attired in the most gorgeous 
robes, curiously but richly, carved. She 
is sometimes represented with the head 
of a lion, holding the sceptre of Osiris, 
and on other occasions as affectionately 
nursing Horus, who is receiving adora- 
tion and offerings. 

"The temple of Denderah," says the 
intelligent visitor, Mr. Richardson, " is 
by far the finest in Egypt ; the devices 
have more soul in them ; and the execu- 
tion is of the choicest description." There 
is a variety of opinion, however, on this 
question, which is worthy of notice* 
Another English traveller says that they 
are particularly interesting for their "ex- 
treme elegance as far as Egyptian sculp- 
ture is susceptible of that character." 
According to Champollion, they are dS* 
testables. Wathen observes that the^ 
are " rich, varied, elaborate-^very mi- 
nute ornament finished with the utmost 
nicety— but tame, lifelesik and insipid« 
They have none of the freedom of the 
rougher worka of the old Pharaohs. The 
Ptolemaic sculptors were the better work- 
men, but worst artists." The walls and 
ceiling are profiisdy ornamented with 
representations of Isis and Oinrisi the 
I. 2 
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deity with the human hody and hawk's 
head, receiving homage and offerings 
from their respective votaries. The same 
long figure that forms the ceiling of the 
pronaos is here represented as breathing 
her sacred inspiration over the head of 
Osiris ; a practice, of which there is a 
relic in Egypt at this very day. The 
dervish, having called upon the name of 
God in deep and hollow tones before 
making a fresh inspiration, breathes upon 
the face of the person upon whom he 
would confer his blessing ; believing that 
the breath which comes from the lungs 
immediately after pronouncing the name 
of God, is fraught with the most gracious 
and salutary efficacy. 

About a hundred yards in advance of the 
chief structure, and at right angles to it, is 
a smaller temple, which would have formed 
part of the side of the dromos, if such an 
enclosure had been in contemplation. It 
is c^led by Strabo the Typhonium ; and 
surrounded by columns on three sides 
with foliate capitals, which are surmount- 
ed by square olocks, sculptured on each 
face with a hideous figure of Typhon, 
the evil genius. He is a horrible-looking 
dwarf, of a broad, squat make, with a 
wrinkled face, distorted by a horrid grin, 
looking like a man in the mask of a 
demon. Before him stands his very ap- 
propriate-looking wife, a monstrous mis- 
shaped figure, and between them the 
child Horus, seated on a full-blown lotus, 
with his fingers on his mouth, emblematic 
of silence. On the walls of an inner 
apartment he is seated on a couch, sup- 
ported by four lions, and twelve cyno- 
cephalif or erect quadrupeds. He is 
nursed by Isis leo, and Isis vacca, and 
on each side are numerous representations 
of women with children in their arms 
and on their knees, and Isis with Horns. 
The sculptures of Denderah attracted the 
attention of the Sepoys of the Anglo-Indian 
army when serving against the French, 
who had invaded the country towards the 
commencement of the present century. 
They declared they beheld portraitures of 
their native gods, and at once offered 
their adorations. Though a superstitious 
people, and acting as if they were on 
this occasion, yet their conduct in the 
midst of the pride and pageantry of the 
campaign might well afrord a reproof to 
many a so-called Christian. F. 



GEEMAN INFIDELITY EXPOSED. 

We have heard much of late of the so- 
called "rationalism" of Germany. One 
of its schools of philosophy, that of Hegel, 
exhibits God as divested of all personal 
qualities ; it confounds, in fact, the Creator 
with his works, and is essentially a sys- 
tem of pantheism. 

At this fountain of error David Frede- 
rick Strauss, a man of considerable saga- 
city and various attainments, drank deeply, 
and secretly prepared with great labour 
his " Life of Jesus," which was published 
in 1835. 

One object he contemplated was to show 
that though such a person once lived, and 
imagined himself to be the Messiah, yet 
he was in reality an ordinary and deluded 
man, and that all the miracles recorded 
of him are mere exaggerations of simple 
facts. In subsequent editions of his work, 
he slightly modified some of his opinions ; 
but these concessions were afterwards re- 
voked, and the fourth edition remains 
substantially the same as the first 

Some remarkable circumstances have 
arisen in connexion with this sceptical 
work, which was intended to astonish the 
world. Strauss considered that it pro- 
ceeded on principles which would clearly 
distineuish between fable and fact, and 
prided himself on the test, which he ima- 
gined was complete. We shall see, how- 
ever, that his complacency must have been 
of short duration. 

A manuscript was forwarded to him 
by Dr. Meinhold, a clergyman in Usedom, 
in Prussian Pomerania, suggesting that it 
might possibly illustrate by analogy some 
narratives in the New Testament. It 
bore the title of the "Amber Witch," por- 
trayed the troubles of pastor Schweidler, 
of Usedom; described his child as accused 
of witchcraft, put to the torture, and sen- 
tenced to death, and as at length saved 
by a Divine and gracious interposition. 
The title is derived from the subject of the 
trial having employed herself in digging 
for amber by night in the Streckelburg, 
meaning to sell it and to make a present 
of ^e works of St Augustine to her father. 
After the manuscript had been sent to 
Strauss, it was presented to the king of 
Prussia, who ordered it to be printed, 
and it was published in 1843. The royal 
patronage it thus obtained, together with 
its attractive character, secured for it an 
immediate and large circulation. A trans- 
lation of the work appeared in this coun- 
try, where it was extensively read, and 
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highly praised, while some of the most 
intelligent and inauiring entertained 
douhts as to whether it was to he received 
as a work of fiction or averitahle narrative. 
The reviewer of it in "The Quarterly" 
a£Srined that there was much in it to lead 
to the latter conclusion, and that if the for- 
mer were correct, it was worthy of De Foe 
himself; in saying which it was felt that 
no higher praise could he given. 

In Germany, meanwhile, no douht of its 
character appears to have heen enter- 
tained. Everywhere read and praised, 
the multitude received it as a genuine 
history ; nor did Strauss, and those who 
thought with him, though avowedly in 
possession of a balance which would dis- 
tinguish promptly and accurately the 
fictitious from the true, even hint a sus- 
picion that the " Amber Witch" contained 
any other than an authentic narrative. 
At the end of six months, however. Dr. 
Meinhold publicly declared that so far 
from this being the case, the work was 
entirely fictitious, and that it was com- 
pleted and issued for the very purpose of 
exposing the gross and injurious fallacy of 
Strauss and his school. He accused them, 
and that with great truth and force, of 
egregious folly; while they displayed un- 
bounded indignation, persisted in afiirm« 
ing that his book was a genuine historic 
document, and charged the author with 
abominable wickedness. Dr. Meinhold, 
in closing the controversy, says; — 
*' From the history of my work the fol- 
lowing conclusions, which I would fain { 
circulate far and wide, may, I think, be 
drawn: — 1. The critic^ who assert that 
they can develope, from the letter and 
style of the sacred writings, the author, 
and the exact time of composition, ought 
to blush at the present failure of their 
skilL 2. Those of them who declare that 
historv of Jesus Christ, whose historic 
truth has a far better foundation than any 
other historic fact whatever, to be a ro- 
mance, ought to be ashamed of themselves 
for taking my romance for real historv. 
3. If they persist, as they probably will, 
in declaring my fable to be a fact, in spite 
of my assertion to the contrary, and of 
the affidavit of a synod of divines, and 
yet declare the history of the gospel to be 
false or fabulous, though its authors have 
sealed their testimony to its truth with 



Would detect a thief that had broken into 
the sanctuary. — To me, and thousands of 
others, the gospel is such a sanctuary." 
Another antagonist to the theory of 
Strauss has appeared in Dr. Dobbin. 
His object, in a small work lately pub- 
lished, is to show, from one fact, that the 
four Gospels were written at a period so 
near to that in which the events they re- 
late occiured, as to give them the highest 
possible historical authenticity. The proof 
that they are contemporary statements 
must of itself effectually demolish the 
sceptical pretensions already mentionedi 
because in - this case the four Gospels 
must be free from all that is fictitious. 
This evidence Dr. Dobbin proceeds to 
give. He contends, as we shall see, that 
the four Gospels must have been com* 
posed far within the limits of the yedr 
thirty after the death of Christ. 

Carefully examining the Greek of the 
New Testament, he has discovered, 
" That, in a peculiar usage, the New 
Testament writers are divisible into two 
great classes, — a usage so peculiar, that 
the author may justly feel surprise that it 
has not yet, so far as he can ascertain, 
been made the subject of lengthened re- 
mark from the press. While each sacred 
penman differs from his next neighbour 
in almost every conceivable form •of style 
and expression, there is one particular, 
and pernaps only one, in the language of 
the Gospels, in which Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John entirely correspond with 
each other. In this point of comcidence, 
the evangelists are as entirely opposed to 
another class, who, whatever may be 
their differences with each other, are of 
one complexion in a diverse usage ; these 
are, Paul, James, Peter, Jude, and the 
author of the Johannine Epistles and 
Apocalypse. So entirely do these re- 
spective classes conform to the usage re- 
ferred to, that if we confine our observa- 
tion to this single feature, they constitute 
two volumes, most markedly distinct 
Here are the evangelists on the one side, 
and the epistolographers on the other, — 
no man garbed like his fellow on either 
side, yet every one so visibly bearing the 
common badge as to identify him at once 
with either party. 

** This peculiar and distinctive usage is 
that of the name by which the Saviour 



their own blood, all reasonable men will of men is designated in the Gospels and 
judge that they have pronounced their Epistles respectively, 
own condemnation, if the device by I " This is the grand fact which, in the 
which I have proved this is wicked, it is | sequel, will be shown to bear irresistibly 
the wickedness of one who by an artifice , against the mythic scheme, and which 
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branches itnuj^htwaj into two ; rizi, the 
separate repetition of each uia^e. 

" The first singularity invitine onr at- 
tention here is, that the name 7«fow is 
that by which the Sariour is known in 
the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, to 
the almost exclusion of every other. . . . 

" The name lewus occurs nearly seven 
hundred times in the works of the four 
Evangelists, as the proper designation of 
the Saviour of men. in the Epistles, on 
the other hand, it occurs less than seventy 
times, although the mention of the Saviour 
is Arequent enough by other names." 

On the contrary, our author has ascer- 
tained,<— 

<* 1. That the word Christos alone, as 
a designation of the Son of Mary, occurs 
about sixty times in the Gospels and 
Acts, while it occurs about two hundred 
and forty times in the Epistles and Reve- 
lation. 

<« 2. That in the Gospels and Acts it 
never occurs without the article, except 
in three instances, in which possibly the 
absence of that particle might be ac- 
counted for upon other grounds than a 
change in the sense ; whue, on the con- 
trary, the more common use of the word 
in the Episdes is without the article. 
The meaning of the word, however, in 
the Gospels, would appear to present as 
wide a distinction from that in the 
Epistles as the absence of the article. 
The evident construction of the various 
passages in the Evangelists points it out 
as an official, in the Epistles as a per- 
sonal designation. 

♦* 3, That the form lesbus Christos oc- 
curs only five times in the Gospels. . . . 
This form occurs in the Epistles at least 
one hundred and sixty times. 

"4. That the form Christos lesous 
never once occurs in the Gospels, and 
only some two or three times in the Acts, 
where it is ftri^from certain that they are 
not to be disjoined in translation, while 
in the Epistles they are very common. 

" 5. Upon the broad question of the 
nomenclature of Christ, that while the 
Epktle TFritera li^e the same terms by 
which hft is designated in the Gospel?, 
hsons and Chrhtos, fleparately, about two 
hundred tiniosi . . . , in three hundred 
caaei besides, they use an appellation 
that 13 either altogether unknown, or 
^•^arcely ktioivn^ to the Evangelists. 
*6. That le^ou^ in the Gospels co- 
in the proportion of fourteen to one 
^hrht&g In tha Gospels, and that 
1^ in the Kptstles occurs in the 



proportion of ten to one to lesous in the 
Epistles. That thus the immense pre- 
dominance of lesous is characteristic of 
the one, as that of Christos is of the other. 
" 7. Lastly, a comparison of an equal 
number of chapters, in each class of 
writings, presents the following curious 
proportions. We take Mark as the re- 
presentative of the Evangelists, because 
containing the same number of chapters 
as Paul to the Romans, and his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians. 

" lesous, the Gospel designation, occurs 
in Mark, 95 times ; Romans, 38 ; 1 Co- 
rinthians, 28. 

** Christos, the Epistolary designation, 
occurs in Mark, 7 times ; Romans, 68 ; 
1 Corinthians, 68. 

** lesous alone occurs in Mark, 94 
times; Romans, 1 ; I Corinthians, 1. 

" Christos alone occurs in Mark, 6 
times ; Romans, 36 ; 1 Corinthians, 46. 

" The question now to be asked in con- 
nexion with our argument is, — Which of 
these is the earlier usage f Is there evi- 
dence enough to lead to a satisfactory 
conclusion ? and does it lean decinvel y 
enough, either way, to give assurance to 
the mind ? We think so, and proceed to 
the development of our second proposi- 
tion: — 

"That the difference thus proved to 
exist, indicates a different period for the 
composition of the two classes of writings, 
— the Gospels and Episties; and that 
these periods must have been an early 
date for the Gospels, and one considerably 
later for the Episties." pp, 48—50. 

Dr. Dobbin BxraeSf therefore, with 
much felicity and force,— 

" The Saviour appears in the New 
Testament simply as the man ' Jesus' ; 
but as his office becomes more clearly 
perceived, and generally acknowledged, 
the man becomes absorbed in the Mes- 
siah, aivi 'the Christ* becomes fi-e- 
quent in use ; last of all, the notion of 
Messiahship becomes so intimately con- 
nected with his life, name, person, etc., 
that the word indicative of that office 
passes into popular use ; no longer, how- 
ever, in its strictiy official sense, but as 
part and parcel of the name. Now, if 
this be any tiling like a correct explana- 
tion of the analogy existing between the 
processes — we say anything like correct, 
for an approach to correctness is enough 
for our purpose — the simple designation, 
Jesous, IS the primitive one, and the Gos- 
pels were written before the E^istjes/'p. 65. 
This ingenious, and, to the mind of the 
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pratent irriter, eondasive Katoaing, ii 
•trikiBgly sustained by incontrovertible 
&cCb. We know that the immediate fol- 
lowers of our Lord were slow to learn his 
oflicial character, but that when the 
Holy Spirit was poured out on the day of 
Pentecost, they were fully enlightened 
andatrengthened for the great work they 
bad to aehievo. Thenceforward their 
tboogbts, teachings, and writings entirely 
accorded, and the Messiah appeared and 
was exhibited as ""aU and in all." W. 



THE DISEASES OS PLANTS. 
D&. Goon, the distinguished medical 
writer, has remarked, that the morbid 
aifisctions to which the vegetable, part of 
the creation is liable, are almost as nu- 
merous as those which render decrepit 
and deetrey the mimal tribes. It would 
be difficult, perhaps, whatever system of 
Boaology is fc^owed, to place a linger 
uwNi a class of animal phvsical diseases, 
01 which a parallel example could not be 
pointed out among plants. The smut, 
which ravages our corn crops; the mil- 
dew, which destroys our peas ; the cuii, 
that is annually infecting more destruc- 
tively our potatoes: the ambury, or club- 
root, to which oar turnips, and other 
species of brassica are liable ; the shank- 
ing, or ulceration, which attacks the 
stalks of our grapes— are only a few of 
the most commonly observed diseases to 
which the plants we cultivate are liable. 
Numerous as are the vegetable diseases, 
and destructive as they are to the inte- 
rests of the cultivator, yet no subject con- 
nected with his art has obtained so little 
attention; and never was even trivial 
attention followed by benefit less import- 
ant. The reason of this deficiency of 
benefit is not ^fficult of detection. Com- 
mon ezperienoe teaches us that diligence 
and perseverance, directed by judgment, 
are the essential preliminaries of suc" 
eess; and these are more particularly 
reqaisite in examining, in searching for 
the causes of the diseases and decay of 
v^etables, because we have fewer guides, 
less assistance from the vegetable a&cted, 
than we have from a diseased animal : 
fewer symptoms marking the commence- 
ment or seat of the evil. Yet, where is 
the cultivator who ever took a fraction of 
the oace, or a decimal of the attention, to 
discover the cause, progress, or remedy 
of one disease, sometimes bringing de- 
struction upon his harvests, as he does 
to detect the disorder or discover the pa- 



nacea for some miserable pig 2 The sub- 
ject is one beset with difficulties, but it is 
commensurately important. As observa- 
ti<m8 multiply, the adjutant sciences, 
chemistry and physiology, will contribute 
and apply their improved stores of in- 
formation ; and if but few specifics for the 
diseases of plants were discovered, yet I am 
quite satisfied that the causes of diseases 
would be more accurately ascertained; 
and every one is aware, that to know the 
cause of an evil is the most important 
step towards the prevention of its occur- 
rence. 

After dilating upon the similarity in 
organization in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, the author treats of the curl, 
which he attributes to impaired vitality 
in the plant in the produce-crops of which 
it has made, during late years, such ex- 
t^isive ravages. 

Any one (he adds) can insure the oc- 
currence of this disease, at least I have 
found it so in the county of Essex, by 
keepinp^ the sets in a situation favourable 
to their vegetation, as in a warm damp 
outhouse, and then rubbing ofi* repeatedly 
the long dboots they have thrown out* 
Sets that have been so treated I have 
invariably found produce curled plants. 
Is not the reason very apparent ? The 
vital energy had been weakened by the 
repeated cSbrts to vegetate ; so that, when 
planted in the soil, their energy was 
unequal to the perfect development of 
the parts, for the civl is nothing more 
nor less than a distorted or incomplete 
formation of the foliage, preceded by an 
imperfect production of the fibrous roots. 
The process of ripening proceeds in the 
potato, as in the apple, after it has been 
gathered ; and until that is perfected, it 
is accumulating vigour, shows no appe- 
tency to vegetate, consequently is not 
exhausting its vitality, — which is a great 
point, considering the careless mode van- 
ally adopted to store them through the 
winter ; for this energy commences its 
decline from the moment it begins to 
develop the parts of the future plant. 
Tubers taken from the soil before per- 
fectly ripe never are so early in showing 
symptoms of vegetation. Crichton, Hun- 
ter, and Young, in some of the works 
before referred to, have also agreed, that 
exposing the sets to li^ht and air, allow- 
ing them to become dry and shrivelled, 
alM) induces the curl in the plants arising 
from them. This result of experience 
also confirms my conclusion, that the 
disease arises from deficient vital energy ;. 
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for no process more than this drying one 
of exposure to the light and air tends to 
take away from a tuher the power of ve- 
getating altogether. The results of my 
view of the disease, sustained by nu- 
merous experiments, are, that it will 
never occur if the following points are 
attended to : Ist, that the sets are from 
tubers that exhibit scarcely any symptoms 
of incipient vegetation. To effect which, 
they ought, throughout the winter, to be 
preserved as cool and as much excluded 
from the air as possible ; 2ndly, that the 
tubers should be perfectly ripened ; 3rdly, 
that they should be planted immediately 
after they are cut ; 4thly, that the manure 
applied should be spread regularly, and 
mixed with the soil, and not along a 
trench in immediate contact with the 
sets ; 5thly, that the crop is not raised 
for several successive years on the same 
area. 

The tubers of the potato, also, are 
liable to the speck, black spot, or dry gan- 
grene ; a disease which I once thought was 
occasioned by the calcareous earth (lime 
or chalk) contained by the soil, but more 
lengthened observation has convinced me 
of my error; and having observed it 
in all soils, and in seasons character- 
ised by opposite extremes of wetness and 
dryness, I am induced to consider that 
the disease arises from some defect in the 
sets employed, or to potatoes being grown 
too often on the same site. It is quite 
certain, from my own experience, that in 
ground tired of potatoes, the disease in- 
variably and most extensively appears. 
This suggests that it is occasioned by a 
deficiency of some constituent in the soil 
required by the tubers ; a suggestion con- 
firmed by the fact that, in the fields of 
the market-gardeners near London, which 
are supplied without stint with the most 
fertilising manure, this disease of the 
potato comparatively is unknown. 



VISIT OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA AND 
MRS. FRY TO NEWGATE. 

The following is an interesting extract 
from the "Annual Monitor," of the So- 
ciety of Friends : — 

"Many were the instances, during 
Elizabeth Fry's travels in foreign lands, 
as well as in our own country, in which 
she was led, successfully, to intercede for 
the persecuted and oppressed. Great 
and important clianges were, in conse- 
quence, effected; particularly in an en- 



lareed degree of liberty of consdience, 
and a relaxation of the severity of pri- 
son discipline. Many persons, in whose 
minds religious conviction had been se- 
cretly cherished, and others who had 
been eminently devoted to love and aerve 
the Redeemer, were brought into sweet 
fellowship of spirit with this beloved 
friend. Of these were some of the moat 
distinguished among men. The king of 
Prussia, who, with his queen and other 
members of his family, had become 
nearly united to her in Christian love, 
visited Elizabeth Fry at Upton, during 
his stay in London, in the year 1842. By 
his particular request, she also met him 
at the Mansion-house, between the times 
of public worship, on first day the thir- 
tieth of first month. They paasied nearly 
two hours together on that occasion, and 
had much very serious and important 
conversation, at the close of which the 
king expressed a strong desire to attend 
the reading at Newgate the next day. 
Arrangements were accordingly made 
for his doing so. Elizabeth Fry was ac- 
companied to the prison by her beloved 
brother and sister, S. and £. Gurney, 
her justly valued friend, Jane Pirie, 
(then lady mayoress,) and several other 
coadjutors in the prison cause, the writer 
of this being one of the number. The 
female prisoners were seated on each 
side of a lengthened range of tables, 
neatly clad, and with countenances that 
bespoke serious attention. Some of the 
city authorities were present, and the 
king was accompanied by several noble- 
men, English and foreign. He led Eli- 
zabeth Fry through the passages and 
apartments of the prison, until they 
reached the seats placed for them at the 
extremity of the line of tables. A deep 
stillness ensued: then Elizabeth Fry 
read the 12th chapter of Romans and a 
psalm. This was followed by a very so- 
lemn silence, broken at length by a most 
striking address, one part of which was 
particularly remarkable, from the man- 
ner in which she adverted to that perfect 
equality, in the Divine sight, subsisting 
between the souls of all mankind. She 
said she had been * much impressed by 
the passage, " We, being many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one members 
one of another." Adding, * If, through 
yfelding to the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we are brought to be his disciples, 
we are made one in him, even from the 
lowest and most degraded of these poor 
prisoners before us, to our dear friend , 
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the king and sovereign, who is now with 
us ; if brought in true repentance and 
living faith to Christ, all are alike one in 
him.' After another solemn pause, Eli- 
zabeth Fry knelt in prayer, the king 
beside her, and she poured forth her sup- 
plication with great fervour and sweet- 
ness; first, on behalf of the prisoners, 
then for all classes present ; then she par- 
ticularized 'the beloved monarch with 
us at this time,' that he might ' experi- 
ence the Holy Spirit to sanctify him, and 
to direct all his counsels, that he might 
govern his kingdom in righteousness,' 
then for ' those most dear to him in life,' 
for all who might be * placed as rulers of 
his people,' and for 'his subjects gene- 
rally ;' and, lastly, for 'all the nations of 
the earth,' that they might ' become the 
kingdoms of our God and of his Christ,' 
etc. 

*' During the whole of this opportunity 
the king manifested great seriousness, 
and was often much contrited. All the 
various persons present conducted them- 
selves with strict propriety, but none 
more strikingly than the poor convicts ; 
not any one of them was observed to turn 
the head, or to look at the august 
stranger : all of them appeared very se- 
rious and attentive, and tears of tender 
contrition trickled down the cheeks of 
man^. Who could witness such a scene 
withm these walls, and recur to days tbat 
were past, when nothing met the eye or 
ear but that which exhibited the utmost 
degradation of the human species, without 
a deep sense of adoring gratitude to Him, 
whose power was thus manifested to be 
sufficient to subdue the most obdurate 
heart. 

" On leaving the prison, the king ac- 
companied Elizabeth Fry to her own 
house." 

» ■ 

THE REFORMERS BEFORE THE 

REFORMATION. 

No. III. 

EFFORTS OP FRANCE TO PRODUCE UNION. 

The king of France was better able than 
any other prince to root out the cancer 
which consumed the church, but perhaps 
the unfortunate Charles vi. was the only 
one in his family and in his court, who 
would hiave preferred the general advan- 
tage of Christianity to the special bene- 
fits which the crown of France might 
derive from the continuance of the pope 
at Avignon, and it may be said that he 
rather wanted the power than the will to 



do good. His unhappy mental aberra^ 
tion put him in the power of the princes 
of his house ; one of them, the duke of 
Anjou, whose creature pope Clement 
was, rendered every effort for union in- 
effectual : he served Clement vii., and at 
the same time made use of him.* 

What the court could not effect was 
undertaken by a celebrated body of men. 
Europe was in a state of gross mental 
darkness ; the universities alone diffused 
some rays of light, and none was then 
more famed than the university of Paris, 
at that time enlightened by D'Ailly and 
Gerson, and preservine a glorious su- 
periority in the public opmion, even when 
the kingdom of France was reduced to 
the lowest state of humiliation. 

This imjportant institution, and espe- 
cially the Sorbonne, (the faculty of theo- 
logy, or the theological professors of the 
university of Paris,) took an active part in 
all that was going on, sometimes for good, 
sometimes for evil; a strange position, 
which would be almost incomprenensible 
if not explained by circumstances. At a 
period when theology was almost the 
only science, and when even questions 
as to civil rights received a theological 
explanation, theologians were in high re- 
pute ; the Sorbonne was a powerful body, 
the concurrence of which each party 
sought to obtain. Its importance in- 
creased when the great problem to be 
reselved was the destruction of the 
schism, the leading question of the age. 
All other inquiries were become subordi- 
nate to this, or connected therewith. It 
involved the competency of the greatest 
public teachers then living, of Cramand, 
of D'Ailly, of Gerson. The schism 
affected everything. The university was 
concerned with everything in its efforts 
to extinguish the schism. Thus it be- 
came accustomed to interfere in church 
matters, in politics, in the administration 
of affaii^s. it assumed the first place 
when the ruling powers of the state 
perished or were weakened. 

Such a power could not indeed remain 
independent. In quitting its own sphere, 
it laid aside that moderation of which it 
ought to have been the example. It 
became, too often, the puppet of those 
who leaned upon it for support ; but at 
all events, the part it took was honour- 

* See in la Chron. du Relig. de St. Denis, 1. xi. 
c. 1 1, a picture of the exactions of Clement vii. and 
his cardinals ; also of the unheard-of violences by 
which the Duke of Anjou, then regent, compelled 
the clergy of Fiance and tlie unlvenity of Paris to 
submit* 
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able, ^r it endeavoured to upheld the 
principles of right in the midst of 
brutal yiolence. This it had no legal 
right to do ; but all law was then sil^t^ 
and if it is a proof of the extreme anar- 
ohy into whieh France had &llen, it testi- 
fies also the eminent rank to which the 
university of Paris was at that time raised 
in the estimation of Europe. In 1394, 
the university held a solemn consultation 
how to put an end to the schism, when 
three methods of extinction were devised, 
one of which should be adopted :«-Tbe 
voluntary withdrawal of the two rivtds ; 
the judgment of arbiters chosen bv both 
parties ; or finally, a feneral counctl. 

The result of this ^liberation was pre- 
sented in wridi^i^ to the king by Cle- 
mangis. ^ Charles vi. received it favour- 
ably during a lucid interval, but soon a 
new return of his malady gave the ad- 
vantage again to the princes about him, 
and they mrbade any interference of the 
university in the afi&ir of the schism. 
However, the latter persisted, decUuring 
that its courts should be closed, and its 
public lectures cease, till a favoiyrable 
answer was returned to its demands. 
At the same time a strong lettoir was 
written to pope Clement, urgine him to 
choose one of the three nroposals lor de- 
cirion. He called this letter a hurtful 
and poisonous producUon; his rage is 
said to have caused his death: he &d a 
(ew days after it was received. 

Then kings and princes, church and uni- 
versity,, unanimously interposed with the 
cardinals of Avignon to hinder another 
election; but their eagerness to perpetu- 
ate the schism exceeded eveiy effort to 
the contrary. Each of the^e eighteen 
cardinals took an oath that, if elected, 
he would use every means, even the 
i:eUnquishing of the pontificate, to re- 
store unity to the church, always, how- 
ever, with this addition, " Provided it is 
judged expedient for the good of the 
church, by the cardinals now existing, 
and hereafter to be nude, or the greater 
part of them." Peter de Luna, who had 
been the legate of Clement vii., signed as 
the others did, and he was electe£ 

The restricting clauie of the oath 
rendered it a deception. Was not the 
new pope at liberty to appoint new car- 
dinaJs who judged it better for the church 
to preserve the pontificate than to resign 
it? Could he not, calling it a case of 
conscience himself, refuse to lay aside 
St. Peter's ring after having received it? 
TU« actually took pUwe, and Peter de 



Luna, pope, under the name of Benedici 
XIII., after gaining the papacy^ by the 
most consummate art, maintained his 
hold by unconquerable obstinacy. He 



sprang from the illustrious &mily of 
Luna, which held a hi^h place among 
the nobility of the kingdom of Arragon. 



Arrived at the age of mreescore, little in 
stature insignificant, wasted by sickness, 
yet vigorous in constitution, he was 
subtle, lively, penetrating, earnest in ap- 
plication to study, well-isformed, espe- 
cially in the canon law. To these quali- 
ties he added the faults of unscrapulous 
ambition. He was false and treacherous, 
he had no regard to his plighted faith, 
provided only he could save appearances, 
and, in a word, to conclude with a reference 
to Maimbourg, the historian of the papal 
schism, "be was violently obstmate, 
more even than an Arragonese usually^ 
IB,** Qxewory xi., who appointed him 
cardinal, wowed that he understood bis 
character, saying, when he gave him the 
hat, *' Beware, my son, lest your moon 
(voire kme) should one dav be eclipsed." . 

No one liad appeared more zealous 
than Benedict for the extinction of the 
schism ; by this he had risen, and by the 
same means he endeavoured to estab-' 
lish himself. When he gave notice of 
his election by sending his legaies to the 
king of France and the university of 
Pans, he expressed himself ready to make 
the desired concessions : they were told 
they had only to state what they desired. 
He invited them to choose the way they 
thought most likely to restore peace 
to. the church. He was ready to sub- 
scribe to their wishes. He drew a 
frightful picture of the schism, and the 
evUs under which Christianity suffered, in 
a letter he wrote to John, king of Castile. 
He acknowledged himself unworthy of the 
popedom. He had refused it even with 
tears, and if at last he consented to ac- 
cept it, it was solely with the design of 
procuring peace and union without farther 
delay, saying, it was for the glory of God 
to employ so famnUe an instcmnent for 
this end, so that the Divine wisdom mi^ht 
the more clearly be manifested. He 
made a show of these noble sentiments, 
saving he would rather spend his whole 
li^ in a cloister, than retain the tiara if 
it cost the repose of Christendom. 

One day, when conversing with the 
deputies of the university of Paris, he 
laid his cope upon the table, and said tliat 
he would with equal readiness part with 
hi3 pontificate, if it was requisite for unity. 
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He much blamed his predecemor ; by his 
account, Clement vii. had been too tardy 
and lukewarm in carrying out bo holy a 
work. 

Who would not have been deceived by 
such appearances f Who would have be- 
lieved that this man was really the most 
inveterate adversary of this peace, of this 
union, which he appeared most warmly 
to desire ? Nothing could soften his iron 
heart; neither the withdrawal of obe- 
dience by the kingdom of France, first 
declared in 1398, and maintained for five 
years, — the sufferings of a long siege, — 
the desertion of his cardinals,-^he sup- 
plications of aH Christendom, — or the 
Voice of his own conscience. Hearine of 
the revolt of France, he said coldly, 
" What of it? SL Peter did not reckon 
that kinedom among those obedient to 
him." Sesieffed by Boueicault, he ex- 
communicated him, and for five years 
opposed his anathemas to the arms of his 
assailants. Wanting fuel during a severe 
winter, he ordered one part of his palace 
to be destroyed, in order to furnish warmth 
to the remainder ; he appeared daily at 
the loop-holes of his pontifical palace, 
with a small bell in one hand, and a 
candle in the other, pronouncing curses 
against his enemies. At lenp:th he es- 
caped in disguise. He returned m triumph 
to Avignon ; again he was acknowledged 
by the kingdom of France, and after so 
many inefiectual attempts to subdue him, 
the only result was to confirm him in his 
inflexibility. 

His rivals were as obstinate as himself. 
Bonifooe xx. was succeeded first by In- 
nocent vii.j then by Angelo Corario, the 
cardinal priest of St. Mark, under the 
title of pope Gregonr xii. Both of them, 
prior to their exaltation, were zedous 
partizans of union, but afterwards they 
mterposed obstacles that could not be 
overcome. Perhaps they acted according 
to their consciences ; they claimed power 
to release all men from their oaths ; they 
used it to break their own, and committed 
penury without remorse. 

At last the day arrived, when, deserted 
by almost all their adherents, the two 
popes were obliged to give some pledge 
of their willingness for imity, so much 
desired. An interview was proposed, and 
agreed to ; but then both parties repeated 
to each other the farce they had so often 
acted to all Europe. They never would 
agree as to the time or place of meeting. 
Savona was the first place fixed upon. 
Benedict^ repmred thither, aware be- 



forehand that his opponent would not 
come. "Gregory," says a celebrated 
contemporary, '*made a new proposal 
that was agreed to ; that Benedict should 
go to Porto Venera, and himself to Lucca, 
that they might be better able to confer 
together. Gregory accordingly left Vi- 
enna in the month of January, and 
travelled to Lucca, and horn thence he 
sent different embassies, which produced 
no result to either party. Benedict de* 
clared that all places were alike to him, 
provided he remained on the sea-coast, 
so as to be within reach of bis fleet; but 
Gregory, on the contrary, would only 
arrange to meet him in some inland town. 
The one was like a creature in the water 
who shuns the shore ; the other resembled 
a land animal, dreading the sea. Such 
conduct was the more irritating, because 
it was well known that their terrors were 
merely affectation, and that both were 
alike secure, at sea, and on the shore. 
Men in general loudly murmured; n^r 
could any one behold, without enotiimt 
of horror, two persons of wore than 
seventy years endangering religion, the 
church, and their own conscienees, merely 
to govern a few ^ys longer."* 

The church of France now assumed a 
bold tone, justified by the circumstances. 
The pariiament, at the instance of the 
king, had pronounced, in the preceding 
year, a second refusal of obedience to 
pope Benedict xiii. ; but this refusal was 
only partial, and having reference to 
tithes, annates, and the disposal of bene- 
fices; yet it was condemned by many 
influential persons, and the kinffdom was 
divided. The sanction of the churefa was 
acknowledged to be necessary, a general 
assembly of the French clergy was sum- 
moned m December, 1406, at Paris, in 
which the king, the nobles, and the par- 
liament, were present. Maimbourg says, 
that it included sixtv-four archbishops 
and bishops, about a hundred and forty 
abbots, and an infinite number of doctors 
and graduates from the universities of 
the kingdom. 

And now commenced a theological 
tilting^match between the university of 
Paris, which desired complete indepen- 
dence, and the partisans of Benedict. 
Among the former may be mentioned^ 
the cordelier Peter aux Boeufii, the famous 
doctor John Petit, and Simon Cramand, 
patriarch of Alexamdria, archbishop of 
Rheims, afterwards a cardinal. 

♦ Letter of Leomrd Aict!B,«eeiet«ry ef Oregeir 
XII., to Fetrello, ef Maplee. . 
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Peter aux Boeufs was the first to speak, 
and he then made the comparison already 
mentioned, in which he represented the 
schism as a halo, such as is frequently 
seen to encircle the stars. He said, " This 
resemblance holds good, not only as to 
the shape, hut also as to its origin. If 
the one is formed by the vapours arising 
from the earth, the other is from the 
vapours of glory, ambition, and avarice, 
the love of pre-eminence, the lust after 
gain. Like the wind mentioned in Job 
- I. 19, it is the cause of grievous tem- 
pests, disturbances in kingdoms, national 
animosities, mockery of our religion, 
doubts as to our sacraments, and exac- 
tions by which our poorer clergy are de- 
voured!"* The preacher then accused 
the two popes as the authors of these 
miseries, and added, " As the planets are 
subjected to two moving forces, one of 
which impels them to the firmament, 
while the other restrains their velocity, 
thus the cardinals, the patriarchs, and 
prelates, who are planets to the church, 
or her head, ought to be subject to his 
influence, when it is well directed ; but 
when the pope troubles or endangers the 
church by ms irregular proceedings, it 
cannot be denied that the aforesaid planets 
(meaning the prelates) ought not to at- 
tend him." Among other proofs, the 
preacher cited as a precedent the council 
at Rome, in 963, by which John xii. was 
deposed, and he called for actions, not 
words, by which Benedict xiii. might be 
reduced to submission. 

John Petit followed, and spoke to the 
same effect. The patriarch of Alexandria 
was next called upon, — the celebrated 
Simon Cramand, who had presided at 
many former assemblies of the French 
clergy. He was considered one of the 
brightest luminaries of his age, and was 
in such high repute, that when the king 
of France made a royal feast at Rheims 
for the emperor Wenceslaus, Cramand 
occupied the first place, Wenceslaus the 
second, and the king of France the third. 
This prelate endeavoured to give new 
dignity to the university by describing it 
as having a distant origin, hitherto un- 
known. He spoke of Julius Caesar, as 
having brought it from Athens to Rome, 
and that thinking it one of his chief 
glories, he readily followed the advice of 
its professors; and king Charlemagne, 
who brought it from Rome to Paris, 

* See this discourse, extracted from the manu- 
Ecripts of St. Victor, in the new History of the 
Council of Constance, by Bourgeois de Chaatenet. 



esteemed it one of the brightest jewels of 
his crown. The orator then depicted to 
the life the oppressions of the church of 
Rome. He said, " Its dispensations are 
mere dissipations. A single bishop or 
archbishop would know better how to 
regulate them than a secretary at the 
court of Rome." He was still more bold 
in his opinions concerning church pro- 
perty. He remarked that *' the pope and 
the prelates are not lords of the posses- 
sions of the church, but the defenders 
and managers, while the temporal lords 
are the lawful owners." Returning to 
Benedict, he forcibly contrasted his con- 
duct before and after his election to the 
popedom, [the disinterestedness he ap- 
peared to manifest at first, and the ambi- 
tion he had subsequently evidenced. The 
speaker closed bv repeating the opinion 
of the doctors, wno declared him to be a 
heretic, whoever it might be, who should 
violate his oath, in order to retain the 
papacy. 

The university finally decided, in ac- 
cordance with this opinion, that a pope 
who has sworn that he would resign for 
the peace of the church, whenever it 
should seem right to the assembled car- 
dinals, or to the majority of them, ought 
now to yield ; and that if he obstinately- 
refused, he was peijured and unfaithful 
to God and man, and ought to be declared 
a heretic by the assembled prelates, to be 
treated as such, and compelled to submit 
by the secular powers. 

The chief of the supporters of Bene- 
dict was William Filastre, dean of Rheims. 
The presence of the king did not prevent 
his speaking unreservedly. He blamed 
Charles vi. for the withdrawal of obedience 
from Benedict, and compared him to Uz- 
ziah, who seized the office of the priest- 
hood, on which account, he added, that 
king was struck with leprosv. Moreover 
he considered that such a withdrawal was 
impossible. He said he would "use a 
familiar illustration. The citizens of Paris 
speak against the character of their pro- 
vost, as men now do against our holy 
father, and refiise any longer to obey 
him. The provost has had some con- 
demned and executed, and in that condi- 
tion they remain. Even so our holy 
father may excommunicate us, and we 
shall remain under our punishment, like 
the thief who is hanged, for we have not 
deprived the pontiff of the power of the 
keys." 

But the real authority no longer re- 
sided at Rome, or at Avignon. The dean 
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of Rheims had not well chosen the time 
for exalting his pope. His words appeared 
BO many insults to his sovereign prince, 
and an apology to the king was required 
from him. ** Sire," he said, " I spoke with 
my lips only ; I spoke imprudently. I 
say not this to excuse myself, hut to ob- 
tain your clemency. I am a poor man, 
brought up in the fields ; my natural 
character is rough ; and I have not lived 
with princes or nobles, so as to learn the 
style of speaking which is used in their 
presence. Henceforth I shall be more 
prudent, and more faithful to your Ma- 
jesty, if you are pleased to have pity on 
me." 

Peter d'Ailly, bishop of Cambray, next 
came forward. He opposed the with- 
drawal, and urged the formation of a gene- 
ral council, formed from the supporters 
of both popes, and assembled to consider 
as to promoting unity in the church and 
reformation of manners. The debate was 
resumed by John Juvenal des Ursins, 
the advocate-general, who showed more 
earnestness than erudition. He tartly 
rebuked the dean of Rheims for attribut- 
ing temporal as well as spiritual supre- 
macy to the pope. Neither history nor 
the canon law seemed to perplex him. 
He said it was not by the will of the pope 
that Pepin succeeded Childeric ; the latter 
resigned because he had no children, and 
devoted himself to a religious life. The 
right of assembling councils rested with 
monarchs, when the design was to judge 
the popes, and decide as to matters of 
faith. He cited the examples of Constan- 
tine and Theodosius, and a decree of 
Nicolas. He said, this right belongs to 
the crown, not to Pepin or Charles, but 
to the king of France. The bishop of 
Rome was formerly elected by the clergy 
and laity, in the same manner as the 
other bishops who are his brethren. And 
as to the supremacy of St. Peter, he 
added that the apostolic seat, or headship, 
was first fixed at Jerusalem, then at An- 
tioch, and afterwards at Rome, "and 
methinks it were well could it be restored 
to Jerusalem, its original abode." 

The council, which represented the 
French church, established by a decree 
the withdrawal of obedience, as in 1898, 
which the king confirmed. Benedict re- 
plied by a thundering bull, excommuni- 
eatlng the authors and supporters of the 
decree, whoever they might be, whether 
cardinals, archbishops^ princes, kings, or 
emperors. 
This boll reached Paris amidst the 



horrors of a fearful attempt The duke 
of Orleans, the king's brother, and John 
Sans Peur, duke of Burgundy, who had 
long been enemies, were formally recon- 
ciled before the altar ; they received the 
communion together; but three days after, 
on the night of November 23rd, 1407, 
the latter caused the duke of Orleans to 
be murdered. He found a bold apologist 
in the famous teacher John Petit, and the 
king forgave the murderer of his brother. 
No longer did royal or religious autho- 
rity rule in France; the kingdom was 
subjected to a triple scourge — foreign 
war, civil discord, and contests about 
religion. Nothing was heard from one 
extremity of the land to the other but the 
noise of arms, the cries of combatants, 
the groans of an agonizing nation ; and 
above all these distressing sounds, the 
voices of two high priests, who execrated 
the king, the clergy, the people, and 
anathematized each other. 



THE ENVIRONS OP EDINBURGH. 

In passing up the Frith of Forth, we 
behold in every direction extensive and 
delightful prospects, diversified by a mul- 
tiplicity of captivating objects which 
crowd in rapid succession on the eye. 
The outline of the scene appears to 
the youthful traveller to comprehend all 
the rich variety that the artist can desire, 
or the vivid imagination of the poet con- 
ceive. The green hills of the Ochils, as 
they break the sloping surface of the 
country to the north-west, seem to be 
placed there as the boundary of the low- 
lands; while far beyond them rise in 
majestic grandeur the more distant and 
rugged mountains of the highlands, the 
blue summits of which are traced in bold 
perspective among the lowering clouds 
by which they are encompassed. On the 
left the gentle acclivities of the Lo- 
thians bound the horizon to the west; 
while Arthur's Seat, and the neighbouring 
crags, appear to spread abruptly from the 
smooth fields and verdant plains around. 

The elevated site of the old city of Edin- 
burgh, with its ancient castle, the new 
town, with its apparent continuation to 
the town ofLeith, encompassing the Cal- 
ton hill with its various buildings, compose 
a group of highly interesting objects; and 
when to this picture are added the seats of 
the nobility and gentry, the numerous villas 
and woods that adorn the shores, with the 
changing position of the vessels, contin- 
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vally floating on tbe siirfiuse of the Forth, 
we are struek not only by the effect of 
the hand of nature, but by that of tbe 
public spirit, taste, . and aiffluence of tbe 
country. 

Let ue now, in accomplishing our pur* 
poee in reference to the environs of 
£diobuigb, first glance atHolyrood. At 
tbe bottom of the Cannongate a sewer 
or strand crosses tbe street, on tbe east 
side of which we find ourselves in a ter^* 
ritory which affords protection to debtors, 
some of whom are permitted to reside 
within its limits. This sanctuary is very 
extensive, tbe whole valley as far as Dud* 
dingstone, inclusive of Arthur's Seat, and 
Salisbury crags, being included within 
its bounds. 

One legend connected with tbe foun*^ 
dation of tne abbey is, that David i., while 
hunting in the forest of Drumsbeuch, was 
placed in tbe utmost peril by tbe attack 
of a stag, and that when defending him* 
self from bis assailant, a cross miracu- 
lously descended^ fhmi' heaven into bis 
hand, on seeing which the stag fled in 
dismay. We mention this only as a 
specimen of the tales which were current 
in times of great ignorance, credulity, and 
superstition. It is also said that in a 
dream which the monarch describes him- 
self to have bad, be fancied himself eom'- 
manded to erect an abbey on the spot of 
his remarkablo preservation, and that in 
obedience to the dictate be founded the 
abbey of Holyroodin 1128. 

Of this building merely tbe mouldering 
ruins of the chapel wMcb are behind tbe 
palace remain. Here are deposited tbe 
remains of David ii., James ii., James v. 
and Magdalen his queen; Henry, Lord 
Damley, and also those of Mary Queen of 
Scots, in what is denominated the royal 
tomb. Of this edifice the north-west por- 
tion alone is ancient, the other parts were 
built in the reign of Charles it. by Robert 
Myln, the King's mason. The building 
was quadrangular, and tbe interior sur- 
rounded with piazeas. 

This palace was left by Jame6, the son 
of queen Mary, in 1603 ; and in 1617, on 
bis visiting Edinburgh, it was ordered to 
be repaired and newly thatched. This 
was tbe second outlay for repairs, and a 
considerable sum was expended for the 
third time, when Charles L visited it in 
1633, in partly re-furnishing this beauti- 
ful and interesting pile. Charles was 
crowned with much ceremony and state 
in tbe chapel royal. 

In 1650, tbe whole of tbe palace and 



abbey, except the noiih»west %oiwer, was 
burned by the trooos of CromwelL After 
tbe Restoration, it has been said, tbe pa- 
lace acquired its present dimenaions and 
beautiful appearance, for the accommo- 
dation of the duke of York, who resided 
in it, with bis family and court, during 
the years 1681-2. In 1746, it was occu- 
pied for a short time by prince Charles 
Edward ; and in tbe following year fos 
a few nights only by tbe duke of Cum- 
berland. 

Again in 1795, tbe southern apartments 
were fitted up for tbe reception of the 
Compte d'Artois, where be kept bis little 
court till 1799, at which date be succeed- 
ed to tbe kingly dignity, as Charles x. 
of France. 

In 1822, tbe palace was restored to 
more than its former splendour by tbe 
visit of the then reigning sovereign George 
IV. A suit of apartments was arranged for 
him in the south aide of tbe quadrangle. 
In ] 830, by cme of those extraordinary 
revolutions in kingdoms which, like events 
apparently trivial, can only her traced to 
tbe providence of Him who mletb over 
all, Charles x., tbe formerly Compte d'Ar- 
tois, ex-king of France, again found an 
asylum in Holyrood. 

Fraught with recollections of many in- 
teresting; and important events is this ex- 
citing spot Here in imagination we see 
Mary .Queen of Scots,^-for though she 
might never have occupied the precise 
apartment which is said to have been hers, 
and thoiuh we masy search in vain for the 
marks of Rizzio's Hood, yet without effort 
we may feel ourselves gazing on the fdace 
where she dwelt, and know that tbe life- 
blood of her favourite was but too surely 
spilt here. It was here she listened to 
the heart-stirring music of Chatelar and 
Rizzio;— it was here that tbe marriage of 
Sebastian was celebrated ,*'-*<bere she bad 
an interview with tbe lion-hearted infor- 
mer John Knox;— here tbe unhappy 
queen received with shrieks, and with 
those horrors which ever accompany a 
guilty deed, the intelligence of tbe murder 
of Darnley ; — and here she saw the objeot 
of strong, but sinful affections, barba- 
rously torn from her side by his mur- 
derers. 

Arthur's Seat is a particularly in- 
teresting point From it may be had 
an extensive view of twelve counties, 
with tbe old town i^ead beneath like 
a chart, and around an animating va- 
riety — towns, hills, and lakes, with the 
beautiful bay-like appearance of the 
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FoTt^y mdtli^king^Mk) ofPife stieteli- 
ing itself out as far ta the eye can reach. 
The bill on which it is situated is 822 
feet above the level of the sea, bnt from 
its very gradaid rise it is by no means 
difficult to ascend. 

It is scarcely possible for the most sober- 
minded not to be struck with the totally 
different aspect which this spot presents 
to the dark, smoky, and densely-populated 
city. The one is full of activity and 
energy, the other calm and quiet ; remind- 
ing one of an infant sleeping on its mo> 
ther*s bosom, unconscious Si aU around, 
and unruffled by one anxious thought or 
fear. 

The strikingly picturesque ruin of 
Roslyn castle is situated about seven miles 
from Edinburgh, stands on a promontory 
round which tne river £sk wmds grace- 
fully, and from which probably its name 
Is derived, Ross-linnhe, signifying the 
promontory of the waterfall. 

The origin of this castle is involved in 
some obscurity. It was long the abode 
of the family of the St. Clairs, earls of 
Caithness and Orkney. By some it has 
been reported to have been built in the 
12th eentury, by one of the lairds of 
Scotland. In 1544 it was destroyed by 
fire by the earl of Hertford; and in 1650 
it surrendered to general Monk, The 
eomparaCively modem mansion, which 
•was erected between Hxty and seventy 
years ago, amid the ruins of the old castle, 
was inhabited by a laird, a lineal descend- 
ant of the St. Cliurs who founded the pile, 
and the last of their line, at whose death 
the estate descended to sir James Erskine 
St. Ciair, the father of the present earl of 
Roslyny who now represents the famil^i. 

The exterior of tnis romantically situ- 
ated pile, with its ruined walls covered 
with ivy and brushwood, is truly delight- 
ful to the lovers of wild and picturesque 
scenery. On the different ascents to the 
eastle wildflowers grow in profusion, 
and thither, in vast numbers, the insect 
tribes resort to sip of their sweets, regard- 
less alike of the charms of the spot, and 
^ beauties that surround it. As we 
sit gating on the fragments of ruined 
walls and fast-mouldering towers, some- 
thing Kke sympathy is awakened in the 
bosom with one of our bards, who, when 
standing alone a spectator of these ruins, 
exclaimed, " Venerable pile I how many 
have gazed on your majestic beauty, 
with the same feeiinp of enthusiasm as 
I now behold you I Oflen have your 
walls echoed to the melody of song a&d 



checyffilnes% but hushed now art thoK 
Toices in the stillness o€ death; and the 
only sounds within and around are the 
tinkling of the sheep-beil, or the echo of 
the distant footsteps of some traveller, 
which, from the solemn silence that pre- 
vails, may be heard approaching the 
remains of what no doubt was once 
esteemed the glory of this part of the 
eountry.*' 

At a short distance from the castle is Ros- 
lyn chapel, consisting of a small nave, and 
a partially subterranean chamber at the 
east end. It is thought by some, one ef the 
most perfect spedmens of Gothic archi- 
tecture to be found in this country, whilst 
others consider it rather a combination of 
Norman and the Tudor styles, exhibiting 
the solidity of the former with the mi- 
nute decorations of the latter; but, truly, 
it would be difficult to characterise its ar- 
chitecture, in consequence of the eccen- 
tricity and endless variety of its parts. 
It is said to have been hunt in 1440, by 
St. Clair, prince of Orkney, and is sixty- 
nine feet long and thirty-four feet broad 
within. Two rows of aisles extend along 
the sides of the fnterior,^ the pillars form- 
ing which are only eight feet high, but 
their workmanship is very rich ; the ca- 
pitals are adorned with foliage, and a 
variety of figures; their ceilings are thrown 
into the &rm of Saxo- Gothic arches. 
The green ivy, in its freshness and Juxu- 
riajiee^ twines around portions of the dila- 
pidated interior ; while swallows may not 
unfrequsntly be observed flitting to. and 
£ro beneath the venerable roof* 

As is the case with some of our 
churches, Roslyn has what is termed a 
''Prentices' pUlar," with the same le- 
gendarjr story of the sculptor having had 
his brains knocked out by his master, 
for daring to execute the work in his 
absence— the possibility not being ad- 
mitted then, of the pupl equalling his 
instructor. This pillar is elegantly deco- 
rated, having a wreath of tracery twisted 
spirally round it. At the top of another 
pillar there is a bust, resembling that of 
a woman, which has the honour of being 
appropriated to the mother of the unfor- 
tunate boy; she is looking at the re- 
presentation of her murdered son^ and 
weeping. 

The pavement of this sanctuary is 
perhaps the most profoundly interesting 
part of the building Here we tread 
on the tombs which contain the ashes 
of all the barons of Rodyn, who were, 
till the time of the Revolution, buried 
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in their armour. The monument of 
one of them is still visible — a simple 
outline, with a greyhound at his feet, 
according to a custom not unusuid 
among the gpreat at this period, thus to 
have represented on their tablets some 
favourite animal. 

Here and there are to be traced, upon 
some of the stones with which the floor 
of the chapel is paved, and which the 
damp and mould of years have nearly 
obliterated, inscriptions that were once 
easily read, though now they are scarcely 
legible. Many have long been utterly 
efiaced. The mourner and the mourned 
have alike mingled with their native dust 
So, too, will it be with us, and those 
whom we hold dear. May it, then, be ours, 
individually, to exclaim, as we rely on 
the atoning sacrifice of the Son of God, 
and resign ourselves to the renovating 
power of the Holy Spirit, 

" My flesh shall slumber in the ground, 
Till the last trumpet's Joyftil sound ; 
Then burst my chains with glad surprise. 
And in my Saviour's image rise/' 

S. S. 



FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 

Dr. Ryan gave a lecture, at the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution, " On Fu*e," for 
the purpose of noticing an apparatus 
lately invented by Mr. Phillips, of filooms- 
bury-square, called the ''Fire Aniyhi- 
later." Dr. Ryan first explained the 
nature of combustion and of fire. After 
referring to the phlogiston theory of the 
earlier chemists, ana the more modern 
views of Lavoisier and others, the lecturer 
proceeded to prove, by a number of ex- 
periments, that combustion, under all cir- 
cumstances, is the result and companion 
of chemical action. A considerable por- 
tion of his lecture was afterwards devoted 
to the consideration of supporters and 
non-supporters of combustion, or to those 
conditions which are necessary either to 
maintain fire, or to prevent its action ; he 
more especially pointed out the effect of 
volumes of free nitrogen or free carbonic 
acid upon the flame of coal gas ; and, after 
showing that combustion instantly ceased 
in an atmosphere containing but a small 
percentage of these eases, he proceeded to 
explain that Mr. Phillips used a mixture of 
coke, nitre, and sulphate of lime, with a little 
water ; the products of its ignition were, 
priiicipally, free nitrogen, carbonic acid, 
and water vapour. To illustrate the oflice 
of the apparatus, which for a large house 



is only the size of a small stove, Dr. Ryan 
kindled a fire of patent-wood, to which he 
added about half-a-pint of spirits of tur- 

Sentine, in an iron house; when the 
ame was at its height, he introduced a 
small apparatus, holding not more than 
two ounces of his material, and in half a 
minute the fire was completely extin- 
guished, and the audience expressed their 
approbation by loud and repeated ap- 
plause ; and it may be naturally exjjected 
that they would be much interested in the 
experiment of a system involving the se- 
curity of life and property. As the ap- 
paratus is small, and may be kept charged, 
requiring only the action of a trigger, on 
the alarm of fire, it may be carried to any 
part and immediately used. It will prove 
of vast utility in ships, as it may be 
placed in the hold, and on the alarm of fire, 
the trigger may be pulled, and the g;as 
will escape, thus putting a stop to the ra- 
vages of the devouring element. — Year 
Book ofFacts^ 



MINUTENESS OF MATTER. 

Air can be rarefied so far that the con- 
tents of a cubic foot shall not weigh the 
tenth part of a grain. If a quantity that 
would fill a space of the hundredth part of 
an inch in diameter be separated from the 
rest, the air can still be K)und there, and 
we may reasonably conceive that there 
are several particles present, though the 
weight is less than the seventeen-hun- 
dredth million of a grain. — Mechanics* 
Magazine, 



THE RIGHT WAY TO HEAR THE GOSPEL. 

Some people are very squeamish about 
the delivery of different ministers, who 
preach the same gospel. Suppose you 
were attending to hear a will read, where 
you expected a legacy to be left you, 
would you employ the time when it was 
reading in criticising the manner in 
which the lawyer read it? No, you 
.would not ; you would be giving aJl ear 
to hear if anything was left to you, and 
how much it was. This is the way I 
would advise you to hear the gospel. — 
Rowland HiU. 



PASSION.. 



He submits to be seen through a mi- 
croscope, who suffers himself to be caught 
in a fit of passion, — Lavater. 
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Death of the Earl of Chatham. 



ENGLISH HISTORY. 
GEORGE III. 

In America, the hostilities continued 
through the winter season. During the 
Christmas holidays, Washington sur- 
prised a body of Hessians at Trenton, 
taking a thousand of them prisoners; 
and after severe struggles he recovered 
the Jerseys, the English general having 
at first cantoned his troops very un- 
advisedly, and then having continued 
most unaccountably inactive till the end 
of March, 1777. During the actions 
that followed, Lee, an American ge- 
neral, who had formerly been a co- 
lonel in the English service, was taken 
prisoner. Howe did not treat him as 
a deserter, though urged to do so, but 
refused to exchange Lee or to release 
him on his parole, and kept him as 
prisoner in a private house. Con- 
gress ordered that six of the British 
officers should receive the same treat- 
ment, and put colonel Campbell, who 
had gone by mistake into Boston har- 
bour, after the British forces had been 
withdrawn, into confinement in a loath- 
some jail, treating him with much harsh- 
ness until Washington interfered. 

In July, the Americans took prisoner 
general Prescott, in Rhode island, who 
had carelessly taken up quarters at a I 



distance from his troops. At the end of 
June, Howe embarked his forces, and 
sailed to the Chesapeak, to attack Philar 
delphia, contriving to waste two months 
on shipboard, in which interval his sol- 
diers were enfeebled, and the Americans 
had time to strengthen themselves. 
Washington was defeated at Brandy wine, 
but was allowed time to retreat In 
this action. La Fayette fought in the 
American army. He had joined the 
American army shortly before, with a 
few adventurers, evidently with the con- 
nivance of the French government ; and 
the arrival of a wealthy and noble fo- 
reigner was highly acceptable. In this 
battle. La Fayette received a wound, for 
the cure of which he remained some 
weeks at a Moravian settlement. Here 
he received kind attentions, and good 
advice ; but instead of listening to such 
peaceful counsels, he wrote to the French 
ministry, and the commandant of Mar- 
tinique, recommending attacks upon the 
English colonies, both in the east and 
west, with French forces under American 
colours. On September 27, Coruwallis 
entered Philadelphia ; bat it was the end 
of November before the fleet and army 
couid overcome the obstructions and 
fortifications of the Americans, so as to 
command the river Delaware. Washing- 

M 
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ton dared not withdraw into winter 
quarters, and leave a wide district open 
to the officers of Howe. He hutted his 
troops in an entrenched camp on the 
Schuykili, about twenty-five miles from 
Philadelphia, so as to keep the command 
of the country, while Howe quietly re- 
mained inactive in the last-named city. 
The campaign in the north had been 
disadvantageous to the British. Carle- 
ton was unwisely superseded by Bur- 
goyne, a good omcer, but wholly unac- 
quainted with the country and its modes 
of warfare ; he was sent to carry out a 
plan devised by the king, to march 
southward jfrom Crown Point with a 
considerable force. His first movements 
w«re sudcessful; he reached the Hudson 
river on July 30, but the latter part of 
his foute had been very injudiciously 
cboseU) and had much exhausted his 
tirmy. Here Howe ought to have united 
or communicated with him ; but he had 
{iroceeded to Philadelphia. Burgoyne 
soon found that he could reap no advan- 
tage from his position, while the British 
army suffered materially in repeated 
efforts to advance; but he crossed the 
Hudson, and occupied the heights of 
Saratoga. There he remained till Oc- 
tober 7, by which time his supplies were 
exhausted, and many of his Indian allies 
were withdrawn. He looked for co- 
operation from New York, while Gates, 
Arnold, and other American commanders, 
had nearly surround ed his position. After 
some actions) in which general Eraser, 
the best of the English officers, fell, 
Burgoyne attempted to retreat, but with- 
out success ; when finding himself with 
a force reduced to 3,500, without pro- 
visions, and surrounded by 19,000 Ame- 
ricans, a capitulation was agreed upon 
on the 16th, by which the English forces 
surrendered their arms, but were to be al- 
lowed to proceed to Boston, and embark 
for England, engaging not to serve again 
till exchanged, the Canadians being al- 
lowed to return to Canada. General 
Gates was not confident in his own 
troops, and knew what Burgoyne did 
not, that Clinton was advancing up the 
Hudson; he, therefore, readily for- 
warded the capitulation, granting the 
honours of war, with several other little 
punctilios, on which Burgoyne laid much 
stress ; but, contrary to tne terms agreed 
upon. Congress, much to its disgrace, 
ordered the English troops to be re- 
tained as prisoners. Clinton's advance 
had been delayed by the tardy arrival 



of re-inforcements from Europe ; yet by 
the time Burgoyne capitulated, his ad- 
vance was not more than thirty miles from 
Saratoga. When informed of the sur- 
render, he, of course, returned to New 
York, after having caused much loss 
and damage to the district through which 
he passed. Unhappily, this had fallen 
chiefly on the unoffending inhabitants; 
but the Americans could not justly com- 
plain, for their forces treated with much 
violence all whom they considered to 
be attached to the British interestSt The 
undisciplined state of their troops, and 
the exasperation of political feelings may 
account for this, while it does not excuse 
it. Whatever diserace may attach to 
Burgoyne fbr his fauure, be ceHainly de- 
serves credit for the order and disciplhie 
he maintained during his adranee, and 
for repressing the ferocity of his Indian 
allies, though he thereby disgusted many 
of them. The position of the Indians 
placing them in a state of hostility with 
the back settlers of the American states, 
by whom they have invariably been 
driven westward, and exterminated, 
made them naturally incline to an al- 
liance with the British; but their un- 
disciplined proceedings rendered them 
undesirable even as allies. The result 
of this year's campaign as a whole, was 
to convince reflecting minds, that the 
American states could not be conquered 
by a country beyond the Atlantic ; sub- 
jugation was impossible. The public 
attention was so absorbed by the aflairs 
of America as to take little notice of 
proceedings in the still more impottant 
East Indian possessions, where events 
were at this time passing, that after- 
wards excited deep interest. These must 
be noticed in a continuous form at a 
later period. 

Parliament assembled in November, 
1^77, when all parties continued much 
in the same state. The king still spoke of 
America as to its return to allegiance. 
The earl of Coventry advised that the 
independence of America should be at 
once recognised, predicting, however, 
the ultimate declension of Britain, and 
that America would become the seat of 
empire. Chatham found fault with all 
that had been done ; and while fancying 
that America could yet be kept depen- 
dent on Britain, he recommended the 
cessation of hostilities and the tryinfi; to 
restore matters by negotiation. Such a 
course, it was very evident, would only 
strengthen the patriot leaders of die 
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colonies, and France was now evidently 
determined to seek for some advantages 
from the present state of aifaira. It was 
also manifest that the opposition at home 
rather sought their own personal ad^ 
vancement than cart d for the real merits 
ofihe contest, though it is impossible here 
to detail the intrigues of parties at this 
period, many of which had chiefly in 
view the bringing Chatham into office 
again. In the course of debate, Chatham 
painted in strong colours the evils of 
employing the Indians as allies ; but on 
being reminded that he set the examj^e 
by employing them during the late war, 
he attempted to deny the fact. When it 
was proved, his friends vainly attempted 
to draw a distinction between the two 
contests, to excuse the great orator for 
having formerly done what he now found 
it expedient to censure. Burke painted 
their atrocities with the utmost power of 
his eloquence, in a speech of three hours 
and a half. Of the evils resulting from 
employing the Indians, there can be no 
doubt; the only excuse that could be 
offered was, that, unless it had been 
done by the British commanders, the 
Americans would have sought their aid, 
and would have stimulated them to bar- 
barities, instead of attempting to restrain 
them. Two things now began to be evi- 
dent — that if any attempt should be 
made at pacification, the independence 
of America must be recognised, and that 
the present ministry would not listen to 
such a proceeding, though lord North, 
following the plan of making concessions 
when too late, advanced so far as to pro- 
pose to give up the right of taxation, and 
to treat with the Congress as a body 
recognised by law. The spirit of the 
nation also was in favour of continuing 
the contest, although it appeared that, on 
the whole, the British cause had lost 
grottnd, while the American had become 
stronger. 

In February, 1778, France concluded 
a treatv with the American colonies, 
which, It was evident, would lead to a 
war with Fngland; the depressed and 
agitated state of France rendered this 
most unadvisable. Louis xvi., destitute 
as he was of ability, saw that it was an 
evil measure; but the French nation 
were eager to support the revolting co- 
lonies, and such a proceeding exactly 
suited the plans and aesires of the philo- 
sophical party becoming influential in 
that country, who saw in the success of 
the Amerieaa efforts for independencef 



the advancement, if not the realization, 
of many of their visionary schemes and 
erroneous devices. France determined 
to force Spain to join the warfare, 
though such would endanger her vast 
colonies ; and the French ministry were 
ready to proceed to hostilities, the results 
of which must be ruinous to a nation with 
an annual deficit in its finances of above 
a million of pounds sterling, during a 
state of peace. Nothing but the severest 
financial proceedings enabled them even 
to prepare for hostilities, while the pro- 
secution of the war hastened the national 
bankruptcy that precipitated the revo- 
lution, and brought on the awful tiain 
of events that followed. 

This year's session in England is marked 
by a bill for removing some of the most 
oppressive laws against Papists. The pre- 
sent state of the contest with America 
required efiTorts to increase unanimity at 
home ; but some^changes in favour of the 
commerce of Ireland were limited bv the 
renstance of the English mercantile in- 
terest. The most stirring incident during 
the session was the last public appear- 
ance of the earl of Chatham. The duke 
of Richmond and others, considering 
that the union of Fiance with America 
rendered the contest still more hopeless, 
on April 7 moved for the dismissal of 
ministers and the cessation of hostilities. 
Chatham, oppressed with sickness, spoke 
against any such concession, calling 
rather for war with France, against 
which country he retained the prejudices 
of national enmity. On subsequently 
rising to answer the duke's reply to his 
speech, the exhausted statesman fell 
backwards, and was borne from the 
house in a state of insensibility. He 
was carried home, and from that time 
continued to decline till May 11, when he 
expired. A public funeral, and a mo- 
nument at the national expense, were 
voted to honour the memory of this 
statesman. A pension of 4,000/. per 
annum was settled on his heirs, and a 
large sum voted to pay his debts. Chat- 
ham was a great orator, and, too often, 
allowed the opportunities he possessed 
for good to evaporate in words ; at the 
same time, he was personally honest, 
and did not seek to aggrandize himself 
at the expense of the nation. In these 
respects, he was superior to Walpole; 
but, unhappily, he was a war minister ; 
his notions were founded on false ideas 
of glory, thus the English nation suffered 
deeply from many of his measures, 
m2 
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while Walpole, by his desire to promote 
peace, was highly beneficial, and would 
nave been more so had he possessed the 
integrity of Chatham. But worldly glory 
was the great end of all Chatham's mea- 
sures ; for this he sought, and he had his 
reward ; he was eulogised to the utmost, 
and unduly appreciated, till the lapse of 
years caused a more sober judgment 
to be formed. However honoured by 
the world, the Christian must not forget 
his painful declaration, that '*he loved 
honourable war;*' for surely, even if law- 
ful and necessary in self defence, acts 
which involve such a fearful train of 
atrocities should ever be deemed disho- 
nourable. 

On June 17, hostilities began by some 
French ships and the English fleet com- 
manded by Keppel firing upon each other. 
An action between the two fleets took place 
in the end of July ; the English had the 
advantage ; but the action was indecisive, 
owing to the British admiral still ad- 
hering to the plan of coming to an action 
in a regular line, then usually adopted, 
which gave the enemy the opportunity 
of preventing a close combat. 

The events in America call for atten- 
tion. The year 1778 began with the 
Congress breaking the convention of Sa- 
ratoga, and detaining the English pri- 
soners on very frivolous pretexts. They 
knew that, although they were engaged 
not to serve against America, the ar- 
rival of these men in England would 
relieve the like number of their country- 
men to proceed to the seat of war. Bur- 
goyne, after an ineffectual attempt, ac- 
quiesced, and demanded that he should 
be allowed to proceed to England on 
his parole. For this meanness he was 
properly reproved by the king, who asked 
him publicly, why he had left his officers 
and men behind him. 

Washington's army was reduced to 
extremities. The last provisions were 
issued ; he was compelled to seize sup- 
plies by force from his countrymen. This 
was authorized by the Congress, ordering 
him to pay in certificates, or paper money, 
both at that time valueless, and future 
payment being unprovided for by the 
government. The people, therefore, were 
the more stimulated to carry their sup- 
plies to Philadelphia for payment m 
coin. Washington remonstrated at being 
compelled to proceed in such a lawless 
course. His perseverance, under the dif- 
ficulties pressing upon him at this time, 
with the mean attempts employed to 



make him give place to Gates, was 
highly praiseworthy. This self-denial was 
the preservation of the cause for which 
he fought, while his vigorous and able 
efforts were forwarded by the inactivity 
and inability of his opponent, general 
Howe. The remedy adopted by Con- 
gress, was, ordering all goods required 
for the army to be seized anywhere they 
could be found, to be paid for at prices 
fixed by the Congress. It was neces- 
sary even to pre^ men to serve in the 
American army, many of whom deserted 
to the side of the English ; but notwith^ 
standing all these sufferings, augmented 
by disease, Howe did not attempt to 
advance, but allowed his opponent to 
bring matters into some degree of order, 
and to discipline his new levies. Phila- 
delphia, meanwhile, presented a scene 
of continued dissipation, and disgraceful 
orgies of every sort. The English troops 
were as much injured by abundance and 
indolence, as those of Washington by 
privations and harassing duties. 

Complaints were made on both sides, 
as to the treatment of the prisoners; 
but the truth must be stated, that the 
Americans were to blame, both as a 
government and as individuals; their 
treatment of the unfortunate men who 
had fallen into their power was reprehen- 
sible, and caused much ill-feeling. In 
several instances, they refused to release 
English soldiers in exchange for their 
own people, liberated by Howe on the 
assurance of their being exchanged. 
Washington was much displeased at the 
disgraceful conduct and chicanery of 
those in authority, but, firmly beut on 
the independence of the country, he per- 
severed. In one case, provisions and 
, clothing sent, by his consent, for the 
British prisoners, were seized and plun- 
dered, and it was long before a fair 
plan of exchange was agreed to by the 
Americans, and acted upon. In Eng- 
land, on the contrary, a public subscrip- 
tion was made for procuring additional 
relief to the wants of the Americans then 
prisoners in England. 

In May, Howe left America, having 
received permission to retire. His of- 
ficers treated him with a fete at his leave- 
taking, a sort of medley, as the Italian 
word " Mischianza" signified, by which 
it was described. A regatta, a mock 
tournament, in which a most ridiculous 
attempt was made to exhibit the ab- 
surdities of chivalry ; a ball, fireworks, 
and gambling, constituted the extrava- 
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gant display. Had he been successful, 
it would have been only ridiculous ; but, 
as it was, the exhibition was disgraceful 
to all parties. AH that can be said for 
Howe is, that he was kind to those under 
his command, not exposing them to hard 
services or privations. But this want 
of activity was one cause of the failure 
of the war. It was not possible for 
the British minister to send an over^ 
whelming force sufficient to enable the 
general to proceed according to rule, 
or without encountering some firm re- 
sistance. Howe was not willing to 
adopt decisive measures, involving con- 
siderable risk, or to attempt a severe 
struggle. He was a general widely dif- 
fering from those of later days, conse- 
quently he felt unequal to the task before 
him, and did nothing. 

Sir Henry Clinton succeeded to the 
command at Philadelphia, where in a 
few days the commissioners appointed to 
carry out lord North's offers arrived. 
Encouraged by the arrival of Deane 
with the French treaty, and assurances of 
the speedy appearance of a fleet, the Con- 
gress refused to treat with the commis- 
sioners, as their powers and proceedings 
were wholly based on the supposition of 
the colonies continuing dependent upon 
England. 

The reply of Washington to the last 
effort for conciliation is instructive. He 
wrote : "There was a day, when even this 
step from our then acknowledged present 
state might have been accepted with 
joy and gratitude, but that day is passed 
irrevocably." It is a mistake, ever to 
consider colonies, and the land from 
which the settlers have emigrated, in 
the relation of parent and child. No 
such bond of union or duty exists ; much 
of this unhappy contest arose from err- 
neous views of the subject. 

Without any effort against Washing- 
ton, Clinton retired from Philadelphia 
June 17, accompanied by a large number 
of the inhabitants, who having favoured 
the British, dared not remain to meet 
their countrymen. Two of the few that 
remained were hung as traitors to 
America. This again calls for the re- 
mark, that throughout this contest, the 
Americans continually treated the royalist 
natives of the colonies as traitors, while 
the British government and commanders 
humanely abstained from a similar course, 
although there was more pretext for it on 
their part. 

The English general, after repulsing 



an attack upon his line of march, arrived 
at New York on July 5. The Americans 
blamed general Lee, whose caution, on 
this occasion, was more advantageous to 
their cause than Washington's eagerness ; 
this censure caused Lee to withdraw 
from a service in which his efforts were 
so ungratefully apnreciated. The French 
fleet, under D'Estaing, arrived a few 
days after ; he did not ^venture to attack 
admiral Howe, though the English squa- 
dron was . decidedly inferior : but afler 
an ineffectual attempt on Rhode island, 
and the fleets being separated by a storm 
when he was on the point of engaging 
Howe, who pursued him, the French 
commander retired to Boston, where he 
was ill treated. Clinton's forces then were 
successful in some petty expeditions; 
while Howe, after threatening the French 
fleet at Boston, returned to New York, 
where he received the permission he had 
asked, to resign the command. 

An expedition sent against Georgia 
captured the city of Savannah, which 
gave strength to the royalists of the 
southern states, and a series of expedi- 
tions followed, against the back settle- 
ments of the neighbouring states. Much 
plunder and violence followed; both 
parties were guilty of savage acts, dis- 
graceful to any bearing the name of men. 
Wyoming was one of the places devas- 
tated in these struggles, exasperated by 
angry feelings and personal auarrels 
among the leaders on both sides. It 
must also be stated, that some Moravian 
settlements were destroyed during this 
warfare by the Indians in the service of 
America. 

A strong English fleet was now col- 
lected on the American station, but 
having arrived too late in the season, it 
was dispersed by a storm, on which 
D'Estaing "hastened to the West Indies. 
The capture of the English sugar islands 
had been a favourite object with the 
French, and Dominica was taken in Sep- 
tember. English troops arriving be- 
fore the end of the year, a successful ex- 
pedition was undertaken against St. 
Lucie. Before that island was conquered, 
D'Estaing appeared with a strong force, 
but was beaten by the English, and retired 
with considerable loss. Such was the 
desultory warfare of the year. The Ame- 
ricans reaped important assistance from 
their French treaty ; still they were on 
bad terms with these allies, and rightly 
jealous of their designs upon Canada. 
Washington saw through these inten- 
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tloQB, and discouraged a plan of La 
Fayette's, for an expedition, on a large 
scale, from France to the St. Lawrence. 
Before the end of the year, lord North's 
commissioDers returned, finding all their 
efforts to treat were refused, hut not till 
they had puhlished some ahle papers, 
which tended to keep up a jealousy of 
the French alliance, and to place the 
proceedings of Congress in a disadvan- 
tageous light, as to the treatment of Bui^ 
goyne's army and other matters. 

The year 1779 began with a long pro- 
tracted frost of eighty-four days, during 
which the Thames was frozen over ; when 
the sports usually exhibited on such occa- 
sions took place. The royal speech com- 
plained of the conduct of Irance,and called 
for increased active exertions. Party 
discussions prevailed as usual. The late 
naval action of Keppel was a prominent 
subject, a dispute having arisen as to 
whether he had been properly supported 
by Palliser, the second in command, who 
was a partisan of the ministry, while 
Keppel was in the opposition. Court 
martials followed. The result was that 
Keppel was acquitted of misconduct or 
neglect of duty. A demonstration of 
public rejoicing followed, which ended in 
riotous proceedings. Palliser in his turn 
was tried and acquitted, though slightly 
oensured for not acquainting the com- 
mander with the disabled state of his 
ships. The House of Commons then en- 
tered upon an inquiry into the proceed- 
ings in America, and the conduct of the 
war. It ended in nothing, except ex- 
posing the inefficiency of Howe, and 
his blundering conduct ; while Burgoyne 
escaped better, it being shown that his 
force of 3,500 men was surrounded by 
19,000 when they surrendered. 

For a long series of years, Ireland had 
been discouraged and depressed as a na- 
tion, but the present difficulties of the 
English government encouraged and en- 
abled some leaders in that country to put 
forward their claims. They formed armed 
voluntary associations, raised at first for 
supplying the place of the regular troops 
withdrawn to serve in America, but soon 
assuming a more independent power, and 
requiring the redress of grievances, espe- 
cially those by which the trade and com- 
merce of the country were pressed down. 
The subject being brought forward by the 
earl of Rockingham and others, a pledge 
was given by the ministry, that some ar- 
rangements should be n^ade against the 
next session. 



This was followed in June by a decla- 
ration of war from Spain, soon after 
which the session closed, some strong 
measures for carrying on the war having 
previously been adopted. The Spanish 
court had been unwilling to enter into 
warfare, though the hope of repossessing 
Gibraltar was a strong inducement, pre- 
parations for a siege having been made 
even before the declaration of hostilities ; 
but Elliot, the brave governor, was pre- 
pared for defence. 

In August, the combined French and 
Spanish fleets of nearly seventy sail of 
the line entered the Channel, having 
passed the English fleet of thirty- eight 
sail, then cruizing off the entrance. This 
large force was for some days off Ply- 
mouth; the frigates captured several 
vessels in Cawsand bay, and one British 
ship of the line was taken, having mis- 
taken the combined fleet for the English 
force. A contrary wind then drove the fleets 
back to the entrance of the Channel, when 
admiral Hardy, by superior seamanship, 
passed them, and they were unwilling to 
risk an action where their superior num- 
bers could not fully act. A panic had 
prevailed on shore, but it subsided when 
the English coast was covered by its own 
fleet. Sickness broke out on board the 
combined armada, which retired to Brest, 
while the Spaniards suffered many serious 
losses of ships captured on their own 
coasts. 

A desperate action was fought in the 
North Seas, by Paul Jones, a Scotsman, 
who obtained a commission from the 
Americans, and showed much activity in 
privateering along the coasts of Britain, 
even landing in Scotland, where he pil- 
laged the house of lord Selkirk. In Sep- 
tember, 1779, he endeavoured to inter- 
cept the Baltic convoy, under the protec- 
tion of captain Pearson, with the Serapis 
of forty guns, and an armed vessel of 
twenty. Paul Jones, with a ship of equal 
force, having a larger crew, engaged the 
Serapis, but was worsted after a close 
action of two hours, when a French frigate 
came to his assistance, which raked the 
Serapis, till two thirds of her crew were 
killed and wounded, and the ship com- 
pletely disabled. But the vessel of Paul 
Jones was in a worse state, and foundered 
the next day at sea. The other English 
ship was obliged to surrender, being at- 
tacked by a fVigate of thirty-two guns, 
and two smaller vessels. These particu- 
lars are narrated, as this action, so credit- 
able to the British commander, has been 
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absurdly misrepresented. Amidst all 
these sickening details of naval warfare — 
for to read accounts of those noble ex- 
hibitions of human ingenuity, well fitted 
ships, being only employed for destruction 
is painful — it is pleasant to state that the 
Freneh government gave orders to all 
their naval commanders, not to interrupt 
captain Cook, then on his third voyage of 
discovery, in which he was killed by the 
natives of Owhyhee, one of the Sandwich 
Islands, in February, 1778. A series of 
mistakes led to this result. Cowper ob- 
serves, in a letter written at this period, 
(1777,) " 'Tis well for the poor natives of 
those distant countries, that our national 
expenses cannot be [supplied by cargoes 
of yams and bananas. Curiosity, there^ 
fore, being once satisfied, they may pos- 
sibly be permitted for the future to enjoy 
their riches of that kind in peace." How 
would he have rcpoiced at this day to find 
that although his hopes in this resnect 
were disappointed, the intercourse had led 
to the introduction of the gosjpel of peace, 
and that a new song of praise unto the 
Lord is sung in the ends of the earth, 
the isles, and the inhabitants thereof, Isa. 
zlii. 10. 

The £nfflish nation was roused by the 
war with £e continental powers. Large 
subscriptions and efforts were made by 
pubUe bodies and private individuals to 
raise forces and eqmp vessels. The East 
India Company undertook to defray the 
cost of entering six thousand seamen, and 
to provide three ships of the line. The 
third son of George iii., prince William 
Henry, afterwards king William iv., was 
sent into the naval service, where he first 
served as a midshipman, and went through 
all the ranks, till he was appointed to 
command a frigate. 



REMEMBER LOTS WIFE. 

I ADDRESS myself to the unconverted. 
You fully intend to repent, and to show 
yourselves on the Lord's side. But, I 
ask you, when do you mean this great 
change to take place? Not to-day» I 
fear. Oh, brethren, think you that Uiere 
are not souls in hell who, to hear once 
more these warnings, and to be able to 
attend to them, would wiUingly part with 
all they once possessed ? — but there is no 
repentance in the grave. Think you 
that there are no cries oi mWefmg souls 
now in hell piercing each other's ears, 
which cries are the fruit of warnings neg- 



lected, and repentance delayed? How 
willingly would they send back to you, 
and tell you what they now endure, and 
urge you to attend to the preaching of 
God's word ; but, between you and them 
there is a great gulf fixed. 

But though you cannot hear the warn- 
ing from one come back from the regions 
of the damned, there is One risen from 
the dead, Jesus of Nazareth, who has en. 
joined his servants in his stead to pray 
you to he reconciled unto God. How 
can I plead with you, my perishing fellow- 
sinners 1 What motive can I urge upon 
you? What encouragement can I hold 
out to you? I will tell you, that for- 
giveness is freely offered you through the 
blood of Jesus. I will remind you, that 
strength is promised from the Holy Spirit 
of God to those who ask in sincerity and 
truth. I will assure you, that " Now is 
the accented time ; behold, now is the 
day of salvation;" for "God so loved the 
world, that he sent his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but should have ever<* 
lasting life. 

Go to your own chambers, then, bre- 
thren, fall down on your knees at the 
foot of the throne of grace. Cry unto the 
Lord, ** Turn thou me, O Lord, and so 
shall I be turned ; for thou art the Lord 
my God." Then fear not The Lord 
himself will say, " Is Epbraim my dear 
son ? is he a pleasant child ? for since I 
spake against him, I do earnestly remem- 
ber him still: therefore my bowels are 
troubled for him. I will surely have 
mercy upon him, saith the Lord," Jer. 
xxxi. 20. 

Let me now turn to the professor. Let 
me address myself to you who profess to 
have given yourselves to God, and to be 
leaving this present evil world ; who pro- 
fess to have "set your affections on 
things above, and not on things on the 
earth." I will ask you, whether you are 
sure of your state in the sight of God ? 
Is there no " baiting between two opi- 
nions?" No indecision as to whether 
th^e shall be an evident difference be- 
tween yourselves and the world at large ? 
Is there no inconsistency allowed ? No 
joining in the laugh in public, of which 
you are ashamed in private ? No uttering 
a jest in company, which makes the very 
blood rush to your face when alone? Is 
there no feeling of shame at being spoken 
of as a saint? No shrinking from the 
" offence of the cross ?" What is all this 
but looking back? "Remember Lot's 
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wife!" Your security is Christ. Your 
only dependence must be that in Christ 
*< all fulness dwells," and that out of that 
fulness you may draw. Yea, that he 
" giveth more grace." Go at once, then, 
to him who has promised the weary and 
heavy laden rest. Go, and tell him your 
weakness, your inconsistency, your insuf- 
ficiency. Go, with hearts desirous of 
serving him, and you will find yourselves 
able to exclaim with the apostle, *'I 
can do all things through Christ, which 
Btrengtheneth me." 

But my believing brother must not 
suffer this subject to be without profit to 
him. You must take heed of allowing 
the ardour of your first love to grow cold. 
The spirit may now be willing, but the 
flesh IS weak. There is a tendency in 
every heart to be slothful for eternity; 
but there is a restless activity in Satan 
which makes him walk to and fro, con- 
tinually seeking whom he may devour. 
An endeavour will be made to deceive, if 
it were possible, the very elect. Take 
heed, then, unto yourselves. '^Remember 
Lot's wife." If you would be firm, use 
the means of grace which Christ has ap- 
pointed. He will bless them to your 
soul's health. Your course must be for- 
ward. Jesus is the sure refuge. Stay 
not ; draw nearer and nearer to him ; and 
when, on the great day, you are per- 
mitted to see his face with joy, you will 
acknowledge that you have abundant rea- 
son to be thankful that you have remem- 
bered Lot's wife. — Hon. and Rev, M, 
FUliert. 

THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 

Nearly two centuries ago, Papin, a 
celebrated French engineer, conceived 
the idea of producing motion by atmo- 
spheric pressure. Within the last quar- 
ter of a century, it was revived by Mr. 
Medhurst, but his pamphlets on the sub- 
ject attracted little attention. - Other 
efibrts were made, without success, by 
Messrs. Vallance and Pinkus ; but to 
Messrs. Clegg and Samuda the credit is 
due, of the system which is now in oper- 
ation on the Croydon railway. 

In 1840 these gentlemen made some 
experiments, to test the practicability of 
the plan, on the then unfinished Thames 
Junction, or West London line, near 
Wormwood Scrubs, on which about half 
a mile of railway was laid down. Although 
labouring under many disadvantages, the 
experiments were so satisfactory, that 



the proprietors of the Dublin and Kings- 
town line determined to adopt the sys- 
tem on part of the railroad they intended 
to construct. That line was opened in 
August, 1843, and has continued fully to 
work ever since. In the same year the 
Croydon Railway Company, convinced 
of the superior advantages of the new 
plan, applied to Parliament for permis- 
sion to form a line by the side of the 
present road from London to Croydon, 
and an extension of it to Epsom, and 
being successful in their appeal, they 
soon afterwards commenced operations. 

It would be impossible now to enter 
into a minute detail of the whole appa- 
ratus of the atmospheric railway ; a 
limited account must, therefore, suffice. 
It will be remembered, that on the ordi- 
nary lines, the power propelling the body 
to be moved travels with it, while, in the 
new plan, there is a continuous iron pipe, 
(of the interior of which there is a repre- 
sentation in the engraving on the next 
page,) which having a piston fixed into it, 
so as to be air-tight, a vacuum is created, 
the piston consequently rushes along the 
tube by the pressure of the external air, 
and the leading carriage being attached to 
it, it is drawn along, and the others follow 
it. This pipe is laid midway between the 
rails, and the vacuum is caused by air- 
pumps, worked by steam engines at in- 
tervals along the line. 

The connexion between the piston (a) 
and the carriage is maintained by an iron 
plate, (bb) which passes through a sliding 
valve, (d) the whole length of the tube. 
This valve is formed by a narrow open- 
ing at the top of the tube, which is 
covered through its whole course by a 
strip of leather, riveted between iron 
plates. The upper layer of these valve 
plates is wider than the groove, and 
serves to prevent the external air from 
forcing the leather into the pipe when 
the vacuum is formed ; the infenor layer 
fitting the groove when the valve is shut, 
and by making up the circle of the pipe, 

grevents the air from passing the piston, 
^ne edge of the valve is held down se- 
curely by iron bars, fastened by screw 
bolts to a longitudinal rib cast on the 
pipe on one side of the lateral opening ; 
and the leather between the plates and- 
the bar being flexible, forms a hinge, as 
in the common pump valve. The other 
edge of the valve falls on the surface of 
the pipe, on the opposite side of the 
opening, forming a narrow longitudinal 
chamber. 
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This channel is filled with a composi- 
tion of bees' wax and tallow, which is 
solid at the temperature of the atmo^ 
sphere, and becomes fluid when heated a 
few degrees above it. The composition 
adheres to the edge of the valve, which 
forms one side of the trough, and to that 
part of the pipe which forms the other, 
producing perfect contact between them. 
The valve is raised to alTow the connect- 
ing plate to pass by means of four wheels, 
(c, c) fixed to the piston-rod, and the aper- 



ture thus formed serves for the admission 
of air to press on the back of the piston. 
The air-tight contact has now to be 
reproduced, ready for the passage of the 
next train, and this is accomplished by 
means of a small steel wheel {e) attached 
to the carriage, regulated by a spring, 
which serves to ensure the perfect closing 
of the valve, by running over the top 
immediately after the arm has passed. 
There is also a copper tube filled with 
burning charcoal, fitted to the under side 




of the carriage, used to re-melt the com- 
position which has been broken by the 
lifLing of the valve ; and when it again 
becomes solid on cooling, the whole is, 
for the time, hermetically sealed. 

One advantage of this system is obvi- 
ous. The weight of a locomotive engine 
is about twenty tons, has a gross tractive 
force of 1700 tons, and as fourteen pounds 
per ton is required to attain the velocity 
of twenty miles per hour upon a level 
road, 280 pounds will be required to im- 
pel the engine and tender, leaving 1420 
pounds for the drawing of the train. The 
engine and tender, therefore, consume 
this valuable force by travelling with the 
train, and the twenty tons weight is per- 
fectly useless. On the London and Bir- 
mineham railway the lowest charge for 
goods is two pounds per ton for the 
whole 112 miles. By the removal of this 
weight, and the substitution of valuable 
merchandise, allowing one quarter for 
the weight of wagons, fifteen tons 
might be conveyed at the same expense, 
which would be a saving of 30/. every 
journey. The weight and expense of the 
rails and their supporters may also be 
proportionately diminished, from the 
lightness of the wheels of the carriage 
\ in comparison with those of the engines. 



The cost for coal will, at the same time, 
be much less. 

The greatest advantage of the plan is, 
however, the sieifety of passage by the 
atmospheric system. How frequently 
have the papers contained columns of 
railway accidents. It must, of course, be 
admitted, that the accidents by coaches 
were far more numerous, but every eflTort 
should certainly be made to prevent their 
recurrence. By this mode of travelling, 
no accident can occur from collision of 
trains, as two of them cannot go on in 
difiTerent directions at the same time, so 
as to meet, nor can one overtake another. 
F. S. W. 



THE CHILDREN OF THE EAST. 
A Letter from Jerusalem, 

How wonderful is memory ! A dream 
which terrified me in infancy has never 
been effaced from my mind by a lapse of 
years which has swept away all that was 
not indelible, and it is often re- pictured 
with all the vividness which agonized me 
at three years old ! 

It was a morning-dream, and I bad 
overslept myself, for when I woke the sun 
was shining brightly through the yellow 
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damask curtaint in which I was indosad. 
(The Tery idea is stifling, in this land of 
hot winds and light draperies.) I dreamt 
that a hlack man, with glaring eyes fixed 
on mine, and white clenched teeth, was 
handing over me, and had a shining dag<* 
ger in his hand which was lifted to kill 
me : screaming violently, I awoke. Such 
a person I had certainly at that time never 
seen, nor was the image likely to have 
been suggested by anything which had 
taken hold of my childish imagination. 
It would perhaps be too like egotism to 
expatiate on the singularity of the cir- 
cumstance, but so deep was that impres- 
sion (though almost the earliest to which 
my memory can revert) that since my so- 
journ in this country I have sometimes 
thought it might be prophetic. 

So far, however, from wishing to exag- 

Serate the dangers incident to a residence 
ere, I think they are often over^ratad bv 
others. Since our strange alliance with 
the Turks, we are of course under the 
proteetion of their authorities, andi though 
this Is % *< Tioltiit peryenicm'* of things, 
it guarantees 114^ and property. 

llieir own existence is indeed generally 
considered very precarious, and there was 
a tradition among them that the last year 
(1260 in Mohammedan reckoning) was to 
have been fraught with very momentous 
events, which were to have been decisive 
of their destiny as a nation. The general 
impression was that it would be marked 
by extraordinary calamities, and I have 
been assured by a person who has some 
aocess among them that they were very 
desponding as to the results. Hits 
dreaded year is now past, and their spirits 
are revived. How empty are human an- 
ticipations founded on mere traditions! 
The coincidence, however, of their date 
with the mvstical number so remarkably 
reiterated m sacred prophecy, attracted 
the serious attention of many reflecting 
Christians. They, too, have discovered 
their mistake : and ag^ain we are re- 
minded that " it is not for us to know the 
times and. the seasons," but neve/ can this 
admonition supersede the command to 
watch ; and to " take heed to the sure 
word of prophecy.*' It has been said 
that Turkey is perishing for want of 
Turks; but how wonderful is this ten- 
dency to waste itself away, as the drying 
up of waters, accelerated by its continual 
intestine conflicts ! Every man's hand is 
indeed raised against his brother, apd the 
quarrels and jealousies of their numerous 
tribes can onl^ be satiated in blood. They 



seem madly bent on exterminating them- 
selves. The prevalence of anv such do« 
minant and lawless party might be fatal 
to the Christians in thb country— at 
least, to Protestants; for no very equivocal 
symptoms have been discovered of col- 
lusion between another party and the 
insurgents. Such appears to be the real 
position we are in at Jerusalem. 

And now, a^ a description of places, 
rather than of the ^uniliar habits of the 
people, has been of late so largely given 
by travellers, I would it might be accep- 
table to slightly sketch the latter. The 
first thing that must strike and shock a 
Christian traveller on arriving here, if he 
knows but a few words of the language, 
is the constant utterance of the most sa- 
cred name. Scarcely a sentence seems 
to be complete without it. It is employed 
to heighten a joke, to embellish a tele, to 
season a common remark, to witness a lie ! 
for which purpose, indeed, it is most fre- 
quently used, accompanied with uplifted 
eyes, and a blow on the breast It assails 
vour ear from every passer by, whether 
It be in gaiety or gravity, in kindness or 
in wrath, or to urge on a drove of camels, 
an unwilling horse, or some poor animal 
for slaughter. It seems to be the first 
word a babe learns to lisp in imitetion of 
parentel example ; and mingles with all 
its ehildish play. This drea&il practice 
is equally prendent with Turxs and 
Christians, as they call themselves ; but 
it is certeinly not one to which the Jews 
are addicted. 

I must also bear testimony to their ob- 
servance of the sabbath ; so &r more re- 
verent than that paid to the Lord's day 
by the numerous sects of professing Chris- 
tians here. At sunset on Friday they 
close the doors of their dwelling. Their 
sabbath has then commen ced. They have 
previously washed their houses, and their 
clothes, cooked their meals, performed 
their personal ablutions, (which it is to 
be feared are seldom repeated during the 
week,) and dressed themselves in their 
best clothes, in which they lie down. 
Too probably the day la sometimes a 
wearisomeness to them, as it was to their 
fathers of old, but according to their legal 
ideas they certainly keep, though they 
do not hallow it. A profound stillness 
reigns in their houses throughout the day ; 
and as they have few mental resources, 
they sleep a great portion of the time, 
after going once or twice to the synagogue. 
But the less drowsy or more intellectual 
are sometimes heard to sing their national 
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hymns, or to read aloud, for folent read- 
ing is quite distasteful to them. They 
vatch the appearance of the first star, 
and as soon as it is seen to twinkle, they 
consider the sahbath as past. Then, I am 
sorry to say, commences a scene of revel* 
ry, as if to make up for the restraints of 
the day; and the greater part of the night 
is spent in noisy mirth and feasting. 
With the nseudo- Christians all Sunday 
is spent in idle, or worse than idle amuse- 
ments ; and indeed they pay less outward 
respect to that day than to their saints' 
days, which are innumerable. Of the lat<- 
ter they are very tenacious, principally, 
perhaps, because they afford a pretext for 
that idleness which is so congenial to 
them. 

It is rather curious to observe how 
diametrically opposite many of the habits 
of these people are to ours. For instance, 
though this is undoubtedly scriptural and 
oon-ect, they reckon their days from 
evening to evening. May not this be a 
type of the darkness which must precede 
spiritual light in the soul, and especially 
of that long darkness which still obscures 
the Jewish mind, but will eventually be 
chased by the Light of life ? Again, their 
ablutions and toilet are always performed, 
if performed at all, at night ; and the better 
class always wash and dress themselves to 
go to bed. It is a mark of great disre- 
spect to enter an apartment, or any place 
where a superior is seated, with the shoes 
on. This we know, from Scripture, to 
be a yery ancient custom, and probably 
most of their habits are equally primeval. 
In England it would be thought ex- 
tremely rude to keep the hat on in com- 
pany, but the incivility here would be to 
uncoyer the head. We derive our names 
from our fathers, but their most honour- 
able appellations are taken from their 
sons, as, " Aboo Yohannab," the father 
of John, etc. Their books begin at the 
end^ and end at tbe beginning ; that is, 
the reverse of ours ; and their printing 
and writing are from right to left. The 
most genteel way of writing a letter, »* k 
TAral^," is to make the lines almost dia- 

gonal across the paper, with so many 
ourishes, as to render the writing almost 
illegible. This would not often be any 
great loss, as letters are seldom intended 
to convey any information. The most 
finished style of composition is a repeti- 
tion of flattering epithets, and compli- 
mentary inquiries after the health. So 
also in conversation, the question, ** How 
do you doV* with the hand laid on the 



heart, and a slight movement of the head, 
is repeated about a dozen times in half 
an hour, and often forms the whole dis- 
course, the pauses being filled up with 
the equally unsubstantial puffii of the 
pipe, or the gurgle of the arghilla, a 
more refined smoking apparatus. 

The men are much more graceful in 
their gait and movements than the 
women, with whom a heavy, slip-shod 
walk is considered most becoming. The 
little courtesy that is shown to women in 
this benighted land is well known. They 
are always made to feel their inferiority, 
and can never possibly forget the duty of 
subjection. Nothing astonishes a Turk 
or Arab more than the respect paid to 
females by Europeans. It is true that 
these poor creatures are more suitable 
objects of pity than of respect, silly and 
vicious as they usually are; but were 
they otherwise, the original law would in 
this land be reversed, and the husbands 
would be in mental subjection to their 
wives. Want of truth and integrity are 
so universal, that any singular instance 
to the contrary must be examined into 
again and again, and thoroughly ana- 
lysed, before the hateful idea of some 
specious deception can be quite discard- 
ed. The love of money, that root of all 
evil, seems to govern all classes, from 
the pacha to the slave. A buckshees, or 
present, is as acceptable to the former as 
to the latter, if made with suitable regard 
to rank. There is a charm in that word 
which completely fascinates and some- 
times blinds these unromantic children 
of the east. As, for instance, a person 
told me with great glee of the way in 
which he had outwitted an Arab who had 
asked him an unreasonable price for some 
article. He offered him less than its 
value, and about the third part of his 
demand, adding, that if he agreed to his 
terms he would give him a buckshees. 
That magic word had its effect ; the man 
gave the article at a loss, for which the 
buckshees by no means compensated, 
and went away quite elated. ** It is 
naught, it is naught, saith the buyer: 
but when he is gone his wa^, then he 
boastetb," Prov. xx. 14, In this instance, 
I know not whether my countryman was 
more honourable than the Arab. 

The Jews are very different in appear- 
ance to the Turks and Syrians. The 
poorer class are extremely dirty, and 
their dress is singularly unbecoming. 
Their looks also express such strangefy 
mingled feelings of pride and submission. 
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scorn, and a sense of degradation, as can 
only be found in the countenance of a 
discontented Jew. The women are better 
looking than the men, and they have not 
the same heart-broken expression. Both 
in appearance and reality they are in- 
comparably more intelligent|than the Arab 
women, and any beholder would at once 
pronounce them a distinct and superior 
race. I was once addressed by a hand- 
some and stately Jewess, in words which 
surprised me not a little. She came to 
make a request with which I could not 
conveniently comply. Observing my re- 
luctance, she fixed her expressive eyes 
most beseechingly upon me, and added, 
'' It is for the passover, ma'am, for 
Christ!" To hear that name, so often 
blasphemed, thus associated, as indeed 
it ought to be, with the most solemn 
ordinance of their religion, struck me 
as something wonderful, and I could not 
have believed that any unconverted 
Israelite would so have applied it. 

May God incline the nearts of any 
Christians who may read these simple 
statements, forwarded from Jerusalem, to 
pray for the speedy fulfilment of his 
promises to his ancient people, when they 
shall believe in Christ the true Passover^ 
who was '* sacrificed for us," both Jews 
and Gentiles ! S. H. 

Jerusalem, June 3, 1 845. 



OLD HUMPHEEY ON WRECKS. 

No doubt, on reading my title, a sea 
scene will present itself directly to your 
fancy. Some good and gallant ship that 
left the chalky cliffs of dear old England, 
with her sky-scrapers flying, and every 
inch of her canvass spread, to the gale, 
has been crushed by icebergs in the 
northern ocean, had her masts carried by 
the board in the Bay of Biscay, or been 
stranded on a headland off Antigua. 
There she lies, beating herself to pieces 
against the reef of rocks, like a huge 
whale flapping himself to death on the 
shore ! 

Or, it may be that your lively imagina- 
tion may paint a yet more vivid scene. 
The tempest is abroad, and the hull of a 
large ship which had well nigh foundered 
at sea, is now stranded, only a cable's 
length from the shore. Her bows and 
bulwarks are smashed in ; the spanker 
boom hoisted as a jury-mast, was but a 
poor substitute for the three stately forest 
trees that once rose from her deck. A chain 



cable is twice wrapped round her, to hold 
her together, but m vain, for she has 
parted amidships, and the shrieking crew 
of men, women, and children aboard, are 
partly hanging to the forecastle, partly 
dropping from the poop, and partly swal- 
lowed up by the snow-white surf, or the 
yawning, inky waves. Half a dozen 
sailors are crawling along the hawser 
that has been carried ashore. The cap- 
tain and first mate are doing all that men 
can do to keep order and save the lives of 
those around them, nor will they leave 
the broken ship, wreck as she is, while 
her ribs or planks at all hold together, or 
so lone as a single soul remains on board. 

Such scenes as these may very likely 
rise before you, but they are not such as 
I am about to dwell upon. I could, if I 
would, describe shipwrecks in abundance. 
I could tell yon of the Albion, that was 
forced on the Irish coast ; of the Win- 
terton, the Mars;aret of Newry, the Dod- 
dington, and the Maria mailboat, that 
struck on rocks ; of the Amphion, that 
was lost by explosion; of the Helen 
Macgregor, wrecked by the bursting of 
her boiler ; of the Essex, struck by a 
whale; of the Cumberland, broken by the 
hurricane ; of the Prince, and Kent India- 
man suffering by fire ; of the Jacques and 
the famine that raged on board her ; of 
the Neva, and Amphitrite, in which be- 
tween two and three hundred female 
convicts found a watery grave ; and of 
the far-famed Royal George, that went 
down in Spithead, with eight or nine 
hundred souls on board. I might also say 
a few words about the President, that 
is now, perhaps, lying a thousand fathom 
deep in the neaving ocean, though the 
particulars of her wreck may remain un- 
known until the sea shall give up its dead. 
On these events have I mused and mo- 
ralized, making myself familiar with them 
in all their distress and fearfolness ; but 
now, other objects are before me. 

Sad scenes there are on the heaving 
ocean, but hardly more sad than many on 
the land. There are wrecks on both — 
wretched wrecks that ought in every case 
to excite our sympathy, to put us on our 
guard, or to make us grateful for Almighty 
protection. Leaving others then to paint 
prosperous scenes, I will try to depict a 
few of the wrecks of life. Similes, like 
shadows, only imperfectly represent the 
substance of things, therefore away with 
comparisons. They are not ships, but 
men that I would describe. Men, hope- 
less and heart-stricken, proscribed and 
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banished from sunny paths to the gloomy 
haunts of poverty and neglect. Children 
of the shade, — poor, solitary, perishing 
castaways ; wrecked, ruined and stranded, 
objects of derision, and spectacles of com- 
miseration, and reproach, serving, 

*< As sober thought or fancy may prevail, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale." 

And here I could all but weep with an- 
guish at the misery that mine eyes have 
seen, brought about by thoughdessness, 
folly, error, and crime. True the suf- 
ferers were erring creatures, but their 
sufferings were none the less severe on 
that account. True tbey had trifled with 
opportunities of getting good and doing 
good, neglected their duties, and some of 
them had transgressed, grievously trans- 
greased, against God and man ; but this 
only added to their trouble. The bitterest 
ingredient in the cup of sorrow to him 
who drinks of it, is the knowledge that 
he himself has prepared the nauseous 
draught. An accusmg conscience adds 
poignancy to calamitr. ** The spirit of 
a man may sustain his infirmities, but a 
wounded spirit who can bear ?" 

In looking at the wrecks of life, cast 
away all unkindness, and think not more 
hiffhly of yourselves than you ought to 
think. Take my word for it, if you have 
no better authority, that the cleanest 
walker sometimes splashes his stockings ; 
that the most vigilant sentinel is, now and 
then, given to be drowsy, and that every 
son and daughter of Adam has reason 
enough to wish some deeds blotted from 
remembrance that have been done, and 
others done that have not been performed. 
Look at the errors of some of the best 
men as recorded in Scripture ! It would 
be unlawful to refer to these as an apology 
for transgression, but it is quite lawful to 
refer to them to repress bitterness, to 
stop the boasting mouth of self-estima- 
tion, and to humble our souls at the Re- 
deemer's feet. Again, I say, cast away 
unkindness, show consideration, and en- 
courage thoughtfulness, while reading 
my remarks. 

Rapidly have flown the days since, as 
a visitor, I saw gathering round a friendly 
hearth a domestic group. Youth and 
beauty presided at the piano-forte, agree- 
able maturity engaged in cheerful con- 
versation, and matronly age spread a 
sobriety and sedateness around. Daugh- 
ter, mother, and grandmother, each had 
advantages, and property and respecta- 
bility were theirs. Thus was it then ; but 



how sad, how solemnly sad, was the change 
in future years ! " Look not thou upon 
the wine when it is red, when it giveth 
his colour in the cup, when it moveth 
iUelf aright. At the last it biteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder.*' 
Prov. xxiii, 31, 32. To the allurements of 
the intoxicating cup, age, maturity, and 
youth, fell victims. Melancholy enough 
was the career of the latter ladies, but of 
the aged one the end was awful. A 
night of excess was followed by a mom 
of fearful retribution, for she was found 
on the floor burned to a cinder. What a 
wreck was here ! 

I knew one who in the former part of 
his life was proud, by far too proud to 
accost me without an air of superiority ; 
but a change came over him, and brought 
him down very low. Pride, and idleness, 
and error, were his companions, and for 
years his life was spent in appealing to 
the charitv of his former friends. While 
I write these remarks his last letter is 
before me, in which, thanking me a 
'< thousand times" for past favours, he 
pleads as ''a dying man" for an addi- 
tional *< shilling." I saw him on his 
death-bed, the wretched remains of his 
former self. 

' It was, as it were, but the other day, 
that I was in company, listening to the 
remarks of one who stood high, very high 
in the world's regard ; his lip was elo- 
quence, his words were wisdom, and 
thousands would have regarded his ac- 
quaintance as an honour. Alasl he 
wandered in crooked paths, and lost not 
only what he possessed of this world's 
wealth, but his reputation also, till he be- 
came a by- word of reproach, a target for 
the shaft of ridicule and scorn. Why, 
the crazy hull that lies stranded on the 
rocky shore ; nay, the broken ship that 
went down headlong a hundred fathoms 
to the dark bottom of the heaving ocean, 
is not a more melancholy wreck. Oh, it 
must be a bitter thing, auer walking erect 
and fearlessly among men, to go stooping, 
and blinking, and skulking through the 
dark avenues of life to avoid the glance 
of a human eye ! Such as endure this 
have a downhill path, for their view of 
to-morrow is more gloomy than that of 
to-day. Time has no treasures in store 
for their future enjoyment, but rather 
bears them trouble on his outstretched 
wings. 

I once knew a music-master, whose 
profession brought him in a handsome 
income. He was a brilliant performer on 
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several instrumeiitfl, and by no means an 
untucoessful oompofler. Even now, in my 
fancy, do I hear the enthusiastic applause 
that so f^eouently attended the exhibition 
of his skllL His connexions were re- 
spectable, and bis admirers manifold, so 
tnat reputation, and the acquirement of 
property, appeared, if not sufficiently pos^ 
sessed, to be within his grasp. 

Though we need not be on the watch 
for calamity, he is unwise who is not ore- 
pared for its approach. An accident 
lartly deprived him of the use of one of 
lis hands. His instruments answered not 
as usual to his touch. His fine execu- 
tion, on which he prided himself, was 
Sone for ever. He nad still the head to 
irect, but not the hand to achieve. His 
inferiors in knowledge, became his supe- 
riors in execution, and gloried in the tri- 
umphs his accident permitted them to win. 
Family troubles added to his vexations. 

Instead of making the best of his 
altered position, and looking upwards for 
consolation, he took his misfortunes to 
heart, and gave way to hard drinking, 
that ready resource of the weak-minded, 
which afforded him temporary relief, but 
failed not to plunge him into poverty. 
He became a wreck — a deplorable Wreck, 
surrounded by distress and misery. 

In my list of the wrecks of life, occuiv 
ring for the most part under my own 
notice, I must not omit the case of a 
young man, seemingly bom and bred to 
high expectations. Presented at the Spa- 
nish court, with affluent and influential 
connexions, he appeared on the high road 
to wealth and honour, but thoughtless 
follies undermined the fabric of his ex- 
pected greatness, and it crumbled into 
ruins ; when I last saw him, he was re- 
ceiving the pence at the door of a trum- 
pery exhibition, painted, and dressed up 
as a merry an drew. His associates called 
him the Baron, by way of distinction, but 
this hollow and empty title only rendered 
his degraded position the more striking. 
Think not that I call a lowly position in 
life of itself a wreck. Oh no ! Lowly 
and poor men there are that the high and 
wealthy may well envy, for they are con- 
tented and grateful, and *" rich in faith, 
and heirs of the kingdom of heaven ; " but 
when titled and wealth have been striven 
for, when peace on earth, and the very 
hope of heaven, have been abandoned to 
obtain them, then a reverse in life is in- 
deed a wreck. He of whom I speak 
was a wreck, for the expected Spanish 
Grandee became an English showman. 



Two months hmm aafcjMsad over my 
head since I read of the mtA of one who 
in height stood among men as Saul 8lo#d 
above his brethren. In power, too, he 
was a prodigy, and perhaps his eqttal in 
stature, bodily strength, and agility, alto- 
gether, was not to be found on British 
ground. I gazed upon him with wonder. 
But how did he die ? Worn to the very 
bones! Had his hope been eternal i 
would not have called the minishing of 
his body a wreck, for the goodliest mortal 
temple must of necessity fall ; but as the 
unusual endowments of his body were his 
hope, his confidence, and his glory, he 
must have been a wreck when deprived 
of them. He died in an hospital, of atro- 
phy and consumption, almost a skeleton. 
Years ago I was at a feast that might 
well remind me of that made by Belshaz- 
sar to a thousand of his lords, for though 
there were present neither king?, nor 
princes, vessels of gold, nor vessels of 
silver, yet was the number of guests on a 
princely scale, fbr three thousand sat down 
to partake of the prodigal entertainment 
that was set before them. As I spoke to 
the founder of the feast, his eye proudly 
roiled over the extended multitude, but 
when I next conversed with him, his 
riches had made to themselves wings and 
fled away. Shorn of his affiuence, and 
his influence, he was, in comparison of 
his former greatness, a wreck Indeed. 

To mv cost, for many years, I was ac- 
quainted with a schemer. He was a man 
of parts, address, and conversational 
powers, nor did he lack respectable friends. 
His eccentricities were striking, but he 
stood well with all around him till he 
took to the glass. He had ever been a 
schemer ; some new invention or other 
was always on the very point of making 
his fortune ; but when poverty came upon 
him as one that travelleth, and want as 
an armed man, his inventions multiplied 
in number, and increased in extent. 
When in the depths of real want, his ideal 
riches were unbounded. When penniless 
in purse, he promised thousands to those 
who contributed to his support. The rags 
of his own personal wardrobe prevented 
him not from undertaking to clothe com- 
fortably the inhabitants of the regions of 
the north : neither did the sicknesses his 
irregular life brought upon him, hinder 
him in aspiring to cure all the diseases 
to which royalty was subject. Scheming 
and the glass were his ruin; they brought 
him to the depths of penury ; they strip- 
ped the very coat from his back, and led 
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him at last to a lunatic aBylum. Surely 
the word wreek, la this case, is not im* 
properly applied. 

I have just been reading of one who 
fell from the highest pinnacle of wealth 
to the lowest abyss of poverty and dis* 
tress. His riches appeared to be almost 
without limit ; nobles were his associates, 
and crowned heads his occasional com- 
panions ; but, alas I he was a gamester ; 
and what is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul ? After inhabiting palaces, com- 
panionising with kings, living in luxury 
and excess, the fiend that had lured him 
on with golden temptations, forsook him. 
Ruined, forsaken, and despised, he wan- 
dered as an outcast the public streets, and 
died the death of a miserable vagabond. 

Think on the wrecks 1 have presented 
to your view. How largely might I add 
to their number ! Ask the question, 
<* Who hath made me to differ V* and let 
thy humble, grateful prayer ascend to God 
and the Lamb. Cast away unkindness ; 
show consideration, and encourage thank- 
fulness. When a man loses that which 
is the strength of his heart, let it be what 
it will, he is a wreck indeed ; but with the 
well-grounded hope of eternal life through 
Him who suffered the just for the unjust, 
a Christian may rejoice : 

« Unhurt amid the war of dements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds." 



ALAN QUINTIN'S INQUIRIES. 

Ko. II. 
HAVE YOU EVER ASKED HItt? 

A WORD or two with you, and a word 
or two only. Let me speak, as it were, 
standing with my hat in my hand — ^no 
time to sit dowui no time to stop. I 
cannot amuse you with droll tales; I 
will net wtary you with long stories ; a 
passing remark — a word and away — that 
uall. 

You have read my motto. Have you 
ever asked him? Do you know what it 
means? I dare say not. Well, if you 
cannot tell me, I must tell you — so be 
attentive. Let me not talk to the winds; 
mind what I say. 

It is a truth, a useful truth, and an 
important truth, a truth worth preserving 
and putting to use, that we lose much 
fbr want of asking for it. Mark this I 
learn this! remember this! Make it 
known to others, and tell it to your own 
heart 



A sad thing, a bad thing, and a wicked 
thing it is, not to take God at his word* 
Has he said it, and shall he not do it ? 
Has he promised, and will he not per- 
form? If our prospect were dark, we 
might be discouraged. If we were in 
doubt, we might delay » If we thought 
we should be denied, we might refi'ain ; 
but as it is, we have no excuse for not 
asking. The word of God eays, <* Ask, 
and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye 
shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you : for every one that asketh re- 
eeiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; 
and to him that knocketh it shall be 
openedi" Matt vii. 7, 8. 

Two things are necessary, before we 
ask anything of Gtod ; first, we must feel 
our want ; secondly, we must believe he 
has both the power and will to srant our 
request. Can anything be plainer than 
this ? Can any tiling be more reasonable ? 
If, then, it be reasonable and plain, you 
must be very unreasonable to oppose it. 
If you really want anything, and believe 
that God can and will give it to you, the 
sooner you ask him the better. 

But perhaps you are faint-hearted; 
perhaps vou want so many things, that 
you think though God can, he will not 
bestow them. Oh, trust him I trust him ! 
Give him the opportunity, by asking him. 
He has said that he will be inquired of; 
and what are we, that his will should be 
opposed by us? Ask him for what you 
want promptly ; ask him confidingly ; 
ask him in the prevailing name of his 
Son, and fear not that you shall be de- 
nied. 

What a treasure-house of good things 
has our heavenly Father for his seeking 
servants ! His are the heavens and the 
earth ; the silver, the ffold, and the cattle 
on a thousand hills; he haS both good 
and evil to bestow ; he fiUeth the hungiy 
with good thinffs, and sendeth the rich 
empty away; he showeth mercy unto 
thousands in them that love him ; he ex- 
alteth the humble and meek, yet has he 

Lightnings swift and thunders loud, 
And stores of terrors for the proud. 

There are different ways of asking God 
for what he has to give. Some ask him 
for blessings by their prayers, their hu- 
mility, their faith, and their thankfulness ; 
and some ask him for curses by their 
apathy, their pride, their discontent, and 
their profanity. How do you ask him ? 
and what do you ask him for ? 

Have you asked him to take away the 
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fear of man, the fear of poverty, the fear 
of sickness, and the fear of death ; and to 
give you, instead, the fear of the Lord ? 
Have you asked him to take away the 
love of money, the love of pleasure, the 
love of folly, and the love of sin, and to 
plant in your heart, in the place thereof, 
the love of Christ and of his holy word 
and commandments? Surely these things 
are worth asking for. 

Have you asked him to strengthen 
your hody, to inform your mind, to purify 
your thoughts, to elevate your desires, to 
increase your love, to brighten your hope, 
to confirm your faith, and to forgive your 
sins ? If you can get these mercies bv 
asking for them, you will do well to ask 
by the hour and by the year, until you 
obtain them. 

Oh, how weak, how foolish, and sinful 
it is, when God is waiting to be gracious, 
not to ask for his grace ! Here are we 
giving way to guilty silence, when we 
might ask him, with Solomon, for wis- 
dom and knowledge; with David, that 
he would be merciful unto us, and bless 
us, and cause his face to shine upon us ; 
with Jeremiah, that he would turn us 
unto himself, and renew our days ; and 
with Agur, that he would give us neither 
poverty nor riches, but feed us with 
food convenient for us, lest we should 
be full, and deny him, and say. Who is 
the Lord? or become poor, and steal, 
and take his holy name in vain. 

You may not like to be catechised by 
me, but for all that it may do you good. 
It may set you thinking, it may set you 
praying — it may set you asking God, 
who giveth liberally, and upbraideth not. 
How much we hinder our own hopes I 
How many things there are that we 
really need, for which we have never 
asked God! 

Have you ever asked him for the 
meekness of Moses, the faith of Abra- 
ham, the patience of Job, the zeal of 
Peter, the perseverance of Paul, and the 
love of John ? Have you asked him for 
these things, as though you really wanted 
them ? Have you been in earnest in your 
requests? Have you sought for a new 
heart as for hid treasures? Have you 
cried for help, like a drowning man? 
Have you pleaded for mercy, like one 
condemned to death ? 

Have you followed hard after the peace 
of God that passeth all understanding, 
and asked of the high and holy One, 
that you might believe in him, and fear 
him, and love him witli all your heart, 



with all your mind, with all your soul, 
and with all your strength ; worshipping 
him, giving him thanks, putting your 
whole trust in him, calling upon him, 
honouring his holy name and nis word, 
and serving him truly all the days of 
your lives ? 

These are close questions, pointed 
questions, heart-searching questions, that 
require a prompt reply. Delay them not ; 
put them not off till a more 'convenient 
season. Can I be sure of life for another 
hour? can you? can any one? You 
know we cannot* Question yourselves, 
then ; question yourselves honestly ; 
question yourselves now, and question 
yourselves at once. 

The minute pa8t, the moment o'er, 
Nor men nor angels can restore! 

In conclusion, have you sought God as 
a father and a friend ? Have you asked 
him humbly, imploringly, fervently, and 
perseveringly, that you might do his holy 
will on earth, and glorify his holy name 
in heaven ? Again, I say, it is a truth, 
a useful truth, and an important truth ; 
a truth worth preserving and putting to 
use, that we lose muchibr want of ask- 
ing for it. Mark this! learn this! re- 
member this ! Make it known to others, 
and tell it to your own heart. 



SIQN OF RAIN. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the PMlosophical 
Magazine, No. 181, has communicated 
this explanation of a phenomenon, which 
he has never seen noticed before, 
though it is familiar to many. In 
Lancashire, it is, among the farmers and 
country-people, a traditional observation, 
that when the distant hills appear un- 
usually distinct, it is a sign of ap- 
proaching rain. This the writer attri- 
butes to the homogeneity of the atmo- 
sphere, under such circumstances, with 
respect to aqueous vapour. The whole in- 
tervening space between the eye and the 
distant object is saturated with moisture, 
and consequently vision is more perfect, 
as there is no series of media of different 
densities to interfere with the direct trans- 
mission of light. 

SIN. 

Sin is never at a stay. If we do not 
retreat from it, we shall advance in it ; 
and the further on we go, the more we 
have to come back. — Barrow, 
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STRIFE AMONG PROFESSING 
CHRISTIANS. 

In the last number of the " Visitor" 
Christian sympathy was described, and 
a rebuke was given to many who call 
themselves the followers of Jesus, for 
neglecting this duty. Their conduct can- 
not be hidden from the common gaze of 
mankind, and most disastrous are the con- 
sequences. The unsodly look on, and 
they become hardened in their sins. Con- 
founding what religion is with what 
assumes its name, so far from being at- 
tracted, they are powerfully repdled, 
and the enmity of the carnal mind is 
greatly increased. They conclude : "These 
are Christians, and they are far inferior 
to others. Differences may arise in 
other cases, but they love discord— strife 
— ^war. Theirs is the bitterest hate — 
theirs are the deadliest weapons. The 
fiiel of other fires may soon be expended, 
but their wrath seems to know no 
bounds; it passes even beyond this 
world, and looks for the gratification of 
its malevolence in the next." To what ex- 
tent such reasonings have operated to the 
injury and destruction of men is a ques- 
tion we tremble to propose. It is one 
which the Omniscient alone can fully 
answer. 

Not only are the ungodly injured by 
this want of Christian sympathy, but it 
affects the true followers of Christ 
They are called his body; but, alas! 
instead of the body possessiug the energy 
of health, it languishes. Stimulus is 
required to put its members in action, 
but exertion soon becomes burdensome, 
and they speedily return to former re- 
pose. There may be seasons of pro- 
mising convalescence ; some parts, too, 
have more vigour than others, but re- 
garded as a whole, there is a dimness 
of eye, a dulness of ear, a laxity of the 
muscles, a want of tension in the nerves, 
a feebleness of the limbs — lamentable 
results of inward disease. 

Such conduct is most injurious in its 
influence on others. How often have 
those who would have joined them been 
stopped on their way ! They were about 
to say, " We will go with you," when the 
sounds of strife subdued their ardour. 
The unhallowed spirit which they be- 
held led them to pause and then to retire. 
That spirit has gone forth as a rude 
wind from the east in the season of 
springy and many fair blossoms have 



fallen beneath its power. There might 
have been fruits the most cheering, but 
theseVere nipped in the bud ; there might 
have been tree^ of loftiest height and 
richest foliage, but they were destroyed 
in the germ. The Spirit of Ufe was about 
to quicken, the Spirit of truth was about 
to enlighten, the Spirit of love was about 
to enkindle holy affections, the Spirit of 
holiness was about to renew, the Spirit of 
power was about to triumph over mighty 
corruptions ; but the din of contest arose, 
and as the irascible and malignant pas- 
sions are peculiarly repugnant to his na- 
ture, he retired, as the dove, his chosen 
type, instantly catches the rising sound 
of strife, and stretching its wings, soars 
away from the regions of contention. 

How contrary is such a spirit to the 
object proposed by the Mediator. Just 
before he entered the garden of his bitter 
agony, he offered the petition : " Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them 
also which shall believe on me through 
their word ; that they all may be one ; 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us ; that the 
world may beUeve that thou hast sent 
me !" As we dwell on this prayer, it is 
apparent that the unity of all believers 
was intensely desired by Christ in the im- 
mediate prospect of his extremest suffer- 
ings ; that tins union is analogous to that 
subsisting among the persons of the 
Godhead; that this oneness has a relation 
to Deity, and that one great and sublime 
end contemplated by it, is the subjuga- 
tion of the world to the obedience of 
faith. 

On faith, be it remembered, the salva- 
tion of man is dependent. " He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life; and he that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life ; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him." Are spiritual blessings 
to he contemplated ? Faith is the eye to 
see them. Are these treasures for time 
and eternity to be participated? Faith is 
the hand to appropriate them. Without 
faith they can neither be enjoyed nor be- 
held ; fidl and free as they are, the man 
under the power of unbelief falls irre- 
trievably into perdition. And what is 
faith ? It is the reception of the gospel, 
borne to men at the cost of the precious 
blood of Christy as of a lamb without blemish 
and without spot. No I^ivine influence 
has been spared, no miraculous endow- 
ments withheld, to accredit the faithful 
proclamation of grace and love. It bears 
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upon it tbe seal cf Heaten ; <Mt li the 
power of Qod onto flalvatloii to ever^ 
one that belioTeth." 

To whom then eould Ihis precious in- 
itrumentality he intrusted? Assuredly 
not to the world ; they would not appre- 
ciate the trust ; they would only corrupt 
and destroy the gracious boon. It could 
only be committed to those Who hare em- 
braced " the faithful saying/' which is 
" worthy of all acceptation/' Differing 
as they do in extrinsic circumstances, 
and in their knowledge of divine things, 
they are described as endowed with a 
peculiar quality, received from the power 
of the Spirit of God. They are said to 
have his ** seed remaining in them." 
Whatever they have not, their minds 
enshrine the gospel as the grain of corn 
does the germ, as the casket does the 
jewel. To this extent they have a more 
certain gtddance for themselves and 
others, than all the stores of philosophy 
and learning can afford. As certainly as 
the magnetic needle points to the pole, 
is their course directed to the eternal 
city of God. As certainly as the moon 
reflects the rays of the sun, are they able 
to hold forth the word of life, and to 
" shine as lights in the world." 

The disciples of Christ, however diver- 
sified, are, then, the living depositories of 
Divine truth. To them is coritmitted a 
trust in behalf of countless millions of 
their feUow-men. On them it devolves to 
open the fountains of spiritual knowledge, 
and to send abroad the invitation : " The 
Spirit and the bride say. Come. And let 
him that heareth say. Come. And let him 
that is athirstcome. And whosoever will, 
let him take the water of life freely." 
Compared with such a charge,every other, 
however highly estimated by men, sinks 
into utter insignificance. 

The unity of early times was associated 
with the remembrance of this obligation, 
and the consequent progress of the gospel. 
When Gibbon accounted for the spread 
of Christianity, he alluded to the purity 
and austerity of the morals of primitive 
believers, and mentioned as one cause 
of their increase, the union and disci- 
pline of the Christian republic, which 
gradually formed an independent and in- 
creasing state in the heart of the Roman 
empire. Memorable is this tribute of 
an infidel historian, not only to the purity, 
but to the mutual love of the eany fol- 
lowers of Christ, At that period Chris- 
tianity did not merely spread, it burst 



over ih« vorld# and gstiherfd converts 
from lands, not only within, but far be- 
yond the boundaries of the Roman em- 
pire. As the followers of Jesus were 
faithful to their trust, they caused the 
livlnr Waters to flow over the face of the 
moru desert; and as they passed from spot 
to spot, and from land to land, the wilder- 
ness rejoiced and blossomed As the rose. 

Such a cotirse reminds us of an In- 
spired and figurative representation of the 
operations of God. As Ezekiel in vision 
beheld the cherubim, they moved calmly 
and rapidly, but their wings were " joinea 
one to another," thus advancing with the 
exactest harmony. And as their move- 
ments were so exquisitely regular, so the 
attendant machinery of Providence kept 
time with them ; for when the living crea- 
tures went, the wheels went; ** when those 
stood, these stood ; and when those were 
lifted up from the earth, these were lifted 
up over against them, " Ezek. i. 21 , Con- 
templating either the Jews or the Gen- 
tiles, formidable obstacles appeared to the 
progress of truth; but what evil could 
withstand the mighty phalanx of the 
Lord's host, imbued with the spirit of 
true benevolence, pressing onward fVom 
day to day, and unitedly trusting In the 
arm of Omnipotence f 

The career of triumph was arrested by 
the severingof the bond of Christian unity. 
No sooner did the disciples of Christ he- 
come factious, no sooner were party names 
invoked, than the circle of their influence 
began to draw in apace, the conquests of 
truth ceased, or were tnerely nomin^; 
and before long the Lord's avenger 
came forth, sword in hand^ fVom the sul- 
try sands of Arabia, and drove, the dis- 
tracted flock from field to field, until they 
seemed threatened with absolute exter- 
mination. FearfUl, indescribably fearftl!, 
was the issue. During the tedious lapse 
of fourteen centuries nothing was effectu- 
ally done to make Christ known, or to 
carry the gospel beyond the restricted 
range occupied by the avowed disciples 
of the Saviour. 

At length the light of truth broke forth 
again ; but though it passed over the lands 
of Christendom, it stopped at their limits, 
and did not wing its way beyond them, 
that the day-star might arise on the mil- 
lions still sitting in darkness and in the 
region and sha&w of death. Truth ope- 
rated, indeed, but it was not in insepar- 
able companionship with benevolence. It 
appeared as the light of Christian doctrine, 
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Imt il wanted tkt aelMeayiBg and perae- 
▼•ring energy of Christian love i and be- 
cause the latter was not proportionate to 
the fnvmer, the work Ot propagating the 
faith was not done, and those who ought 
to hav0 devotedly engaged in the enter- 
prise, were chiefly occupied in strife, 
leaving error to regain the territory it 
had loat, and unbeluf to ravage and de* 
stroy. 

And it is so still to an appalling ez- 
tent. Men have not believed in the 
mission of the Redeemer, because his 
avowed disdides are not one with God, as 
he is one with the Father. Is it, then, 
too much to say, multitudes would 
have eaten of the bread of heaven, but 
strife and disunion held it back ; they 
would have drunk of the fountain of 
livmg waters, but an evil spirit kept it 
sealed; they would have repaired to the 
only Physician for the soul's maladv, but 
anti-christian conduct opposed a know- 
Wdeeof hisname? 

Oh that this guilt and inftttuation may 
BOW cease for evert The enormous erils 
of the past furnish warnings for the 
fature. As we look on the appalling 
spectacle of a world lying in wickedness, 
a v<Ac% may be heard saying : *' If thou 
foibear to deliver them that are drawn 
unto death, and those that are ready to 
be slain ; if diou sayest, Behold, we knew 
it not ; doth not he that pondereth the 
heart eonrider it? and he that keepeth 
t|iy sovd, doth not he know it? and 
sImII not he render to every man accord- 
ing to his works f Prov. xxiv. 11, 12. 

W. 



THS GHOUlf D0SL AND COLTSFOOT. 

Our common groundsel has a remark- 
Me power of softening water, if it is 
poured, while boiling, on the plant ; and 
this fluid forms a pleasant wash for the 
skin irritated by the winter wind. The 
groundsel is one of the largest tribes of 
nowen which is known tlu'oughout the 
worid; no Jess than five hundred and 
ninety-fix species having received each a 
distinct name from the ootanist There 
are nine British kinds, and many hun- 
dreds are cultivated ha the gardens of 
'rtiis country. 

By the latter end of February, the 
Toadiiide and neglected fields are gay 
with tfie bright yellow ray of the colts- 
foot {Tussilago Farfara,^ It is almost 
the only instance of a wild flower which 



appears long be^ro Its leaves are un- 
folded. This plant is a certain indication 
of a clayey soil, and its large angular 
leaves sometimes abound on the moist 
clay grounds, in the middle of summer. 
Loudon says of this plant, that it coven 
the clay soils on the pestilential Marem- 
mas, in Tuscany, where scarcely any 
other plant will grow ; and the traveller 
in those desolate scenes must rejoice even 
at this sign of vegetation. The coltsfoot 
is, in some country places, called bulls- 
foot, or horsefoot The cottony down 
under the leaves is often gathered in vil- 
lages fcN* tinder, and the feather of the 
seeds, which is of a more woolly texture 
than that of the dandelion, is used by the 
highlanders for stuffing mattresses. The 
coltsfoot leaves, previously dried in the 
sun, will, if dipped into a solution of salt- 
petre, bum like linen-rag. The flowers are 
mfused as a remedy for cough, and were 
smoked through a reed by the ancient 
Greeks, as a cure for asthma. The leaves 
are, in modem times, the chief ingre- 
dient of the British herb tobacco, and 
are often smoked by country people. 

We can hardly find a spot of earth on 
which some plant peculiar to the soil will 
not take root The extent of vegetation 
cannot be conceived by those who have 
not studied the subject. A writer in the 
** London Journal*' gives several remark- 
able instances of vegetable growth, under 
circumstances which would have seemed 
impossible for their production. " Even 
on the cold and forbidding surface of the 
stalactite," says the writer, "we have 
Humboldt's authority, that lichen tophi- 
cola is to be discovered. In Arabia, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and in Iceland, 
different species of conferva and alva 
have been found growing in boiling 
springs, by Barron, Hooker, and Fors- 
! thall ; and as if nature designed to prove 
I that there was no limit to her creative 
I powers, even under the most opposing 
circumstances, vegetable life, in the in- 
stance of a species of marchantia, has 
been known to flourish in a spring, the 
mud of which was above the boiling 
point; a fact which will be found re- 
corded in Lord Macartney's " Embassy to 
China." This writer adds, " That ani- 
mals as well as vegetables are indigenous 
in sulphureous waters; and that in the re* 
fuse of lead mines, which is used instead of 
gravel in situations where to destroy ve- 
getation is the contemplated object, the 
' arenaria vema grows even in luxuriance. 
I 
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Sir Joaeph Banks attempted ineffectually 
to rear toil parasite in his garden, until lie 
sent to the mine for a quantity of its na- 
tive lead ruhbish, nrhich, being put into a 
pit made for that purpose, soon became 
covered with that plant." 



MY LODGERS. 
No. I. 

To the readers of the Fisitar it matters 
but little who I am, where I live, or 
why I write ; but since my stories will 
not be altogether intelligible without such 
a preface, I must needs first write a page 
or two about myself. But before I write 
another line, it becomes me to say that 
my papers will relate to days long gone 
by, and to persons who have no more a 
portion in anything that is done under 
the sun: — their love, and their hatred, 
and their envy, is now perished; and the 
place that once knew tnem, knows them 
no more. It is many, many years since 
the writer bade farewell to the last of her 
"lodgers." And now for my own his- 
tory. 

I was bom in the last century. My 
father was a physician, in a large pro- 
vincial town ; my mother I never knew ; 
she died when I was an infant. I had 
neither sister nor brother, nor had I a 
step-mother; mv father would never 
marry again. I do not know my father's 
exact ase at the time of my mother's 
death ; he was probably about forty ; but 
the loss, I was told, made a great altera- 
tion in his manner, and even in his per- 
son. I remember him only as in failing 
health ; mild but sad, very sad in aspect ; 
kind to all — ^but kind and gentle to me 
as the tenderest mother. I never saw a 
frown on his brow, nor heard a chiding 
word from his lips. There had been a 
time, it was said, when he was the gayest 
among the gay ; but I am not sure that 
I ever heard him laugh ; — ^he often smiled 
upon me, but there was anguish in those 
smiles. 

My father was the son of a gentleman 
of what is called good family, in the 
north of England; and this gentleman 
was much more friendly to the old royal 
faxxdlj of the Stuarts, than to the new 
one of the Guelphs. When, therefore, 
that unfortunate young man, Charles 
Stuart, landed in Scotland, in the year 
1745, and advanced into England, with 
the hope of regaining the crown and king- 



dom for his £Eiiher, my grandfaiher joined 
him, and took with him my father and 
my father's only brother. 

My father's career as a soldier was a 
short and a sad one. His father died of 
the wounds he received in the fight at 
Falkirk. His brother, who was older 
than himself, escaped with his life, after 
the battle of Culloden; he succeeded in 
reaching the continent in safebr, and the 
brothers never met again. As to my 
father, he was taken prisoner, and nar- 
rowly escaped execution as a traitor. But 
he was young, and as it was pleaded for 
him that he had acted under the authority 
of his lawful guardian, he escaped with a 
short imprisonment But his property 
was gone. By the advice of his fiiends, 
he studied medicine, and, in the course 
of time, settled in the town where I was 
born, and where, alas I too soon for my 
happiness, he died, when I was about 
twenty-five years old. 

I need say but little about the years of 
my childhood; I had careful nursings, 
and the best instruction that could then 
be procured. When I became old enough, 
or when my kind father thought me old 
enough, I became the chie( I had almost 
said, the only companion of his retired 
hours. His professional engagements 
kept him from home through mucn of the 
day ; but the evenings were ours. I now 
look back upon those evenings with min- 
gled feelings of pleasure and regret; — 
with pleasure, that so much tranmiillity 
and oneness of heart and soul, it I may 
venture to sav so, were enjoyed by us, and 
warded off all apprehensions of tedious- 
ness, much more of strife ; — and with re- 
gret, that happiness far greater was within 
our reach, but to which we never at- 
tained. 

On the evenings, my father sometimes 
repeated the history of his past life, his 
perils, and his sufferings, on account of his 
politics ; but, still oftener, my mother was 
the subject of his conversation. Oh, how 
from day to day he watched every feature 
of mine, till it hecame fully developed ; 
how he noted every look and gesture, and 
listened to every tone t>f my voice, that 
he might detect any growing likeness to 
her who was gone. And with what ago- 
nizing rapture would he sometimes pren 
me to himself, and exclaim, "There, 
there, Mary, was your mother's own 
voice !" or, " your mother's own look ! " 

At other times, on these evenings, I 
read and sang to my father. If I were to 
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say what I read, I expect many a young 
lady of the present day would shrug her 
shoulders, and congratulate herself that 
such reading never fell to her lot. And 
the songs that I sang would now, I sup- 
pose, he thought yery dull and unfashion- 
ahle; — ^but my father was pleased, and 
so was I. 

Sometimes we were silent, during these 
eTeninffs, for an hour or two at a time. 
Then 1 had my needle at hand, and my 
father his hook; but he did not always 
read when he seemed to be reading ; and 
often, when I looked up from my work, 
did I find his eyes fixed upon me, and 
that same sad smile on his lips. I knew 
then what he was thinking about, and I 
worked on : but though silent, I was not 
dull. 

We never retired to rest without read- 
ing a chapter in the Bible ; this was al- 
ways my office; and after this, I knelt 
down beside my father, while he read one 
or other of the beautiful prayers in the 
church service. And here let me mention 
what I referred to, when I said that 
greater happiness was within our grasp 
than we then enjoyed, only that we knew 
it not. I do most trustfully believe that 
my father was a Christian — a believer 
in the Lord Jesus Christ ; that he looked 
for the mercy of God through Jesus 
Christ unto eternal life; and that the 
Holy Spirit of God had renewed his soul, 
and made him meet to be a partaker of 
the inheritance of the saints in light. 
But I think, also, that his faith was veiy 
weak, his knowledge very imperfect, his 
hope very wavering, and his despondency 
very great ; he had no "^'oy in believ- 
ing." Now all this ignorance and im- 
perfection' and despondency was very 
injurious to himself, and it was also very 
prejudicial to me. When religion was 
spoken of by us, it was in solemn and 
almost gloomy, instead of animated 
tones ; and I fear that 1 manifested, as 
well as felt, a distaste to the subject. 
This, probably, increased my father's 
anxieties on my behalf, the more so, be- 
cause he knew not how to meet the diffi- 
culty : and thus it came to pass that the 
happiness which might have been oursf 
by the exercise of ^mple faith in Christ, 
and obedience to him, was lost to us. 

Let me say here, on behalf of my kind 
father, that we were in a land ** where no 
water was." I mean we had no friend 
qualified to teach him the way of God 
more perfectly, or to impress upon me 



the importance of seeking and loving the 
God of my father. Almost the only 
visitor at my father's house was the parish 
clergyman ; and he, I regret to say, was 
obscure in his views, indeed opposed to 
vital godliness. A favourite text with 
him, and Often applied, or rather misap- 
plied, by him to my father's state of 
mind was, '* Be not righteous overmuch." 
He certainly did not himself need such 
a caution ; still he was a kind-hearted 
man, and to his counsels I owe much of 
my past happiness : — ^but of this pre- 
sently. 

The days of my youth, such as I have 
endeavoured to recall them, had been 
"joyful days ;** but a change soon came, 
such as I was litUe prepared to meet. 
One day my father returned earlier than 
usual from his round of professional visits, 
and I could perceive traces of recent 
agitation in his countenance, though he 
vainly endeavoured to conceal them. 
The first words to me, when we were 
alone, were, " Mary, you are ruined." I 
could not conjecture what he meant. I 
knew that my father's practice had been 
for many years very lucrative, and that 
he had accumulated a very considerable 
sum, which he had laid out in various 
securities in my name ; but I did not 
think of this circumstance, and anxiously 
waited his explanation. This, however, 
was what he had referred to. The agent 
whom he had employed in transacting 
these afiairs had deceived him, and ab- 
sconded, no one knew whither, with al- 
most the whole of the property that had 
been intrusted to his management. I 
must say that I did not take this misfor- 
tune so much to heart as my father 
seemed to do. I knew but little of the 
value of money, and supposed that, at the 
worst, the present sacrifice of a few luxu- 
ries on my part, and a few years con- 
tinued success on the part' of my father, 
would make up for the loss. But there 
was one secret — the only one which my 
father kept back from me>-that preyed 
upon his spirits, in conjunetion with the 
loss of property. I found afterwards, that 
he, at that time, considered himself a 
dying man ; and that so far from having 
years of active life before him, a few days, 
or weeks at most^ would close his earthly 
career. 

And so it proved before a month had 
elapsed after the above disclosure. — But 
I must not trust myself to speak of this 
part of my history, though I often think 
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of U. It is •Dough to say tbat, after an 

illness apparently of only two days, my 
father, and almost only earthly friend, 
died. During part of this sad time be 
was speechless; but the recollection of 
what he did say nrben be had the power 
of language, leads me to rejoice in the 
thought, Skat his soul was at rest in God. 
As far as I am able to judge of the state 
of his mind, in reference to religion, dur- 
ing life and in the hour of death, it was 
an exemplification of the prophetic lan- 
guage. ''And it shall come to pass in 
that day, that the light shall not be clear, 
nor dark: but it shall be one day which 
shall be known to the Lord, not day, nor 
night : but it shall eome to pass, Uiat at 
cTeniag time it shall be light,'* Zech. 
Juv. 6, 7. 

As to my own mental condition at 
that time, it may be summed up in the 
apostle's words, '' At that time ye were 
without Christ; being aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and strangers 
firom the covenants of promise, having 
no hope, and without God in the world," 
Eph. li. 12. 

Yes, diis was just my state and ex- 
pevience, and the misery and wretched- 
ness I felt then it is vain for me to at- 
tempt to describe. 

About a month after my father's death, 
^nd when the dreadful first feeling of 
desolation was a little, and but a little 
blunted, I received a visit from the clergy- 
man I have already mentioned. It was 
not the first time 1 had seen him, fiir 
he was my father's executor, and had 
acted all along with that kindness and 
consideration which were naturid to his 
character ; bul on this occasion his visit 
related to business. He brought witii 
him, and laid before me, a schedide of 
my property. It was, indeed, as he 
termed it, but a mere wreck. The in- 
terest which it would produce was not 
so large a sum as I had been used 
to receive as pocket money. But in 
addition to this, the house in which we 
had lived, and all that it contained, was 
my own. It was a fine old Elisabethan 
]»uilding, large and roomy, and though 
in tha heart of the town, it had good 
pLeasure*grounds behind. It was t^e 
only house I had ever lived in, and was 
endeared to me by a thousand x«col- 
ieetions. 

''Now, my dear Mias Bellamy," said 
my friend, after he had explained to me 
the nature and exient of my future ex- 



pectatioBs; <^you must be awan that 
to continue living in the s^e to whicbi 
you have been acenstomed, would ba- 
utter ruin. Have you any views icx £tm 
future?" 

I answered that I had none. He had 
anticipated this, and proposed that, for 
the present, I should make his house my 
home until time had soothed my dis- 
tresses, and some arrangements oould ba 
entered into. 

"No," I answered passionately, '^I 
will never leave the house in which my 
poor father lived and died." 

My fiiend expressed his regret at thia 
determination. He had hoped that I 
should have fallen in with a plan which 
he had formed of selling or letting the 
property; and thus securing to me a 
certun, though not a magnificent income. 
But I spurned the idea, and protested 
that my determination was fixed, that my 
father's house should never pass into the 
hands of strangers while I lived. 

" But, my d^ar young lady,, how then 
will you live ?" 

This was a questimi I could not an- 
swer; and I believe I was verv angry 
with him for asking it. He lefb me, 
grieved, I think, at my fooli^ pride;' 
and I, when he was gone, threw «i$yself 
upon a couch in a paroxysm of deiqidir. 

But this conversation prod«eed 4m% 
beneficial effect upon my mmd. It roused 
me to reflect that it was abscdutely necea- 
sary for me to turn my attention to some 
means of subsistence. I was not so silly 
as to suppose that I could liva upon idr, 
or so mean as to wish to be a burden- 
upon society. But, alas ! for what was 
I fit? 

I was revolving this question in my 
mind the next day, when my friend again 
appeared. 

" You have more rooms in this hwu^ 
than you can possibly use," he said; "and 
they are well furnished ; will you allow 
part of the house to be used by lodgen ?" 

The day before, I should have been in- 
dignant at sueh< a proposal. What ! to 
degrade myself by becoming a lodging- 
house keeper I Even now, it requir^ 
aU my fhend's persuasAons and argu- 
ments to induce me to yield. At length 
I gave him a reluctant permission-— it 
was with a proud, swelling, mortiAed 
heart that I did it-*to use bis interest in 
procuring me suitable inmates. One 
, thing I peremptorily insisted upon. My 
fiftther's apartments were to be saered 
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from the iDtrution of strai^nk In all 
other matters my friend might make what 
arrangements he pleased. 

Maeh sooner than I had wished or ex- 
pected, mjr friend succeeded in putting 
his kind mtentions into effect I had 
ftaaon to he thankful for the delieacv 
which he showed in his negotiations witn 
my future lodgers, and the regard which 
be paid to all my whimsical requests and 
suggestions. But as I do not mtend to 
lay open my domestic arrangements to 
the reader, nor to say a word, in my 
future sketches^ about mr petty yexations 
in the way (^ injured furniture, broken 
cUna, delayed rent, or other matters of 
equal importance, I shall close this chap- 
ter of mv reminiscences by merely pre- 
mising that scarcely two months after 
the death of mjr ikther, my doors opened 
to receive my first lodger. 



THE KARAITE JEWS. 

This remaila^k sect id entirely dis- 
tinct from the great mass of Jews scat- 
tered over the world. Whilst all the 
rest have been driven hither and thither 
and " sifted among all nations,'* in exact 
fulfilment of the sure word of prophecy 
— "like as com is sifted in a sieve,'** 
difierent parties of the Karaites have lone^ 
enjoyed tneir settlements, some of which 
are to be found in the Crimea, where 
there is a community of about 4000 of 
them, chiefly employed in agriculture; 
others in Poland, Turkey, Syria, and 
even in Egypt. Whilst the generality of 
Jews, in literal accordance with another 
remarkable prediction, have always been 
" a proverb and a by- word" amongst all 
nations where they dwell ;"t these are 
usually respected as an honest, indus- 
trious, and hospitable race. In Poland, 
the records of toe police prove, it is said, 
that no Karute has been punished for an 
offence against the laws for four centu- 
ries. At Odessa, several hundreds of 
them are established as merchants, and 
€njoy a high character for honesty and 
general probity. It is stated that the 
word of a Karaite is more trustworthy 
■ than the bond of another Jew. Their 
mo^t remarkable peculiarity is that they 
adhere to Scripture alone, rejecting alto- 

f ether the tradition of the Rabbinists. 
lence their name, signifying textttalUU, 
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which was at first given them as a term 
of reproach* They call themselves the 
''children of the Bible," and maintain 
that they existed as a diitinet sect even 
so long ago aa before the destruction of 
the first temple. During the leign of 
the empress Kathcrine, a communication 
was made to the Russian ffovemment from 
the Karaites, in which they deelaied'that 
their ancestors had taken no part in the 
crucifixion of Christ. They told Dr. 
WolfiJ when he visited them, that their 
ancestors had indeed shared in the Baby- 
lonish captivity, but that, alarmed at the 
influx or new doctrines among their 
brethren, they gave themselves up to a 
closer and more constant perusal of the 
Scriptures alone ; and that they did not 
return to the Holy Land along with die 
rest of the Jews, when the term of thdr 
bondap;e had expired, but had remained 
ever smce that time on the spot where 
he had fiiund them. The Karaites admit 
none into their community who have not 
passed through a probation of five years, 
during which time they aie instructed 
and their manner of Ufe watched. If 
found to be sincere and faithfcd, at the 
end of that time they are received as 
brethren, and married into one of their 
families. The other Jews hate this sect 
more than they do the Gentiles. 

The deputation from the church of 
Scotland, who travelled on a ** mission 
of inquiry" respecting the Jews, in the 
year 1839, state that with some diffi^ 
culty they found out a synagoeue of 
these people in Constantinople, "of whom 
there are about a hundred families, all 
living together in one quarter, beinr 
despised and hated by the other Jews.'' 
''Their synagogue," it is said, 'Ms built 
in a low situation : you ascend a stair, 
over which a vine is spreading its 
branches, and there find yourself in the 
area, where the synagoffue stands. Per- 
haps it is a satire on tneir fondness for 
the literal meaning of Scripture, but it 
is (said that the ^Karaites always have 
their synagogue low, that so they may 
literally use the Psalm, 'Out of the 
depths have I cried unto ^ee, O Lord.' 
The apartment was neat and clean, the 
floor covered with mats and carpets. 
We examined their copies of the Bible, 
and found one of the London Society's 
edition amongst them. On inquiring 
for the Rabbi we learned he was absent in 
Stamboul, so that we resolved to return 
on the morrow to get better acquainted 
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with this interesting people, the pro- 
testants of the house of Israel." — 
" (Aug. 24.)— A little after five in the 
morniDg, we again sailed up the golden 
Horn to Haski, and soon reached the 
Karaite synagogue. The Jews were al- 
ready met, in number about eighty per- 
sons. Their shoes were all piled up at 
the doors, and thev themselves seated 
upon the ground. A few who came in 
late seemed to show some reverence to 
the mesmzahf or door-post. All sit while 
reading their prayers ; but when the Law 
was produced^ all stood up in token of 
reverence, and then sat down again. 
After reading the usual portion, in which 
two boys took the chief share, the rabbi, 
who had invited us to sit by his side, 
read a passage in Deuteronomy, and gave 
an oral exposition. The rabbi is an 
elderly man of some intelligence and 
learning, able to speak Hebrew fluently. 
He remarked that their sect had suffered 
less from Christians than from Jews, and 
had no enmity at all to the followers of 
Jesus. He had been told that some 
Christians believed them to be descend- 
ants from the ten tribes, who had no part 
in the death of Christ. He said that it 
was 1260 years since they separated from 
the other Jews. The rabbi must always 
be a coheuy that is, a priest or lineal de- 
scendant from the family of Aaron." 
"We were highly gratified that we had 
been permitted to visit this interesting 
community ; and all the information that 
we received concerning them, confirms 
the report that we had previously heard, 
that they are a peculiarly upright and 
respectable class of Jews. The Karaites 
of the Crimea are so highly esteemed, 
that on one occasion, when the emperor 
wished them to serve as soldiers, they 
asked him to inquire if ever, during 600 
years, any public crime had been laid to 
the charee of a Karaite, and pleaded 
that if they were sent to the war, he 
would lose some of his best subjects. 
The emperor admitted the truth of their 
plea, and desisted from his demand." 

Is it pot within the range of probabi- 
lity that this remarkable people are a 
remnant of the supposed lost ten tribes, 
and not descendants of those who cried 
aloud to Pilate, « His blood be on us and 
on our children Y* 



ANCIENT MODES OF GIVING AND TAKING 
POSSESSION. 

Important transactions were, in early 
times,arranged in the most simple manner. 
If an estate is purchased, at the present 
time, a conveyance — an instrument well 
known as a thing of parchment, and 
stamps, and seals, and hard words-— must 
be prepared; but then, if Cathmo sold 
his land to Ulric, he cut a turf from the 
greeti-sward, and cast it into his lap, as a 
symbol that he was thenceforward the 
possessor of the soil ; or tearing off the 
branch of a tree, he placed it in his hand, 
to show that he haa become entitled to 
all its produce. When, too, the pur- 
chaser of a house received seizin or pos- 
session, a bundle of thatch plucked from 
the roof, as well as the key of the door, 
signified that to him the dwelling was 
yielded. 

With this practice the Normans were 
acquainted. Thus, when William i. set 
foot on the British shore, he stumbled 
and fell forward on the palms of his 
hands, and his troops, affirighted by the 
omen, declared it to be unfavourable. 
But what was the reply of William, as he 
showed the clod of earth he had grasped? 
" No, I have taken seizin of the coun- 
try." On which, one of his soldiers, 
with great quickness, followed up what 
must be deemed a happy thougnt, by 
running to a cottage, and pulling out a 
bundle of reeds from the thatch, and 
begging him to receive that symbol, also, 
as the seizin of the realm with which he 
was invested. 

Sometimes, the symbols of possession 
were varied by the fancy of the grantor. 
One Anglo-Saxon delivered a knife, with 
(what a boon !) a hair of his beard ; an- 
other gave a glove ; and a third, a 
currycomb. Ulfus, a noble of Northum- 
bria, disinherited his sons, and granted 
his lands to the archbishop of York, 
by laying his weighty ivory drinking- 
horn on the altar, while he declared his 
purpose ; and the horn of Rufus is still 
kept in the cathedral, for such testimo- 
nies of the right to property were then 
preserved as carefully as title-deeds or 
charters ; and a part of the «* Terra Ulfi* ' 
is even now possessed by the chapter of 
the minister. The intent of these sym- 
bols also supplied the place of writing, 
by impressing the transaction on the 
minds of witnesses who were called to- 
gether for the occasion. 
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The Ilay.field. 



HAY-MAKING. 

Vegetation has for some time now 
been making such rapid progress that we 
may every day observe some changes. 
Others are also on the advance. Already 
the mowers have in some places laid in 
broad and heavy swarths the grass that 
recently looked so rich and flourishing. 
The exact time for performing this pro- 
cess varies. It is commenced earlier 
towards the south, and gradually ad- 
vances into summer as the north is ap- 
proached. The proper time, however, 
opght to be carefully attended to, that 
there may he no waste, and that as much 
as possible of good heavy hay may be 
obtained. To select this, sagacity is ne- 
cessary. It is well known, that if radishes 
are left too long in the ground, they he- 
come stringy, woody, and hard ; that the 
soft, turnipy stem of the young cabhage 
undergoes the same process as it increases 
in age, and that the artichoke becomes 

May, 1846. 



tough if left too long uncut. The same 
natural change goes on in the grass which 
is "laid" for hay. In the blades and 
stems, when young, there is much sac- 
charine substance ; which is gradually 
changed, first into starch, and then into 
woody fibre, so that the older the plants 
become the less nourishment they afford. 
The weight of hay and straw also de- 
creases as the nlant ripens ; so that when 
the right time has come, the sooner the 
grass is cut the better. 

The field being ready for the hay- 
niakers, the farmer, followed perhaps by 
his shepherd dog, jogs round the village, 
or sends a messenger to tell the women 
to assemble at the appointed place. Im- 
mediately all is bustle ; each farmer hav- 
ing ordered his own "retinue," the 
village is soon almost deserted. It is a 
pleasing sight to see the women between 
eight and ten o'clock, with their rakes 
and forks, and their baskets on their arms, 
o 
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trudging off in little " companies," chat- 
tering about the state of the weather, and 
the prospects of the day, and the season. 
The thought of the wages they earn add- 
ing a little to their domestic comforts, 
doubtless cheers them as they go. The 
men and boys have been at work in 
different places for some hours ; but now 
they are seen hastening (if boys ever 
hasten) from all points, ana the farmer is 
trotting about on his grey mare, giving 
his instructions. 

The bright green swarths as they lie 
on the field, bordered by "hedge- row 
elms,*' the sweet smell of the hay partially 
made in the " closes" around, the bustle 
of the haymakers, and the waving uncut 
crops at which the men have not been at 
work, excite a thousand emotions in the 
observant mind. If the visitor, escaped 
perhaps from some noi^y, bustling town, 
examines the hedge- side of that "far" 
field, he will now Me under its shelter a 
few men busily engaged in having their 
lunch, and recruiting their strength for 
the work on hand. Presently the sound 
of the whetstone is heard — lor they arc 
again at work, preparing their scythes for 
renewing the mowing. In some parts of 
the country the haymakers say they dis- 
tinguish between the sound of a bache- 
lor's and a married man's whetstone; 
for they assert that, the former makes a 
sound like " wan t-a- wife," and that of the 
latter resembles "wife-enough." 

It is pleasant to some to join the busy 
parties in the fields in their work, but it 
is more so to many to lie down in a shady 
nook, and see others employed. We now 
may tell of the — 

" Fragrance ezqiUiite of new- mown hay." 

The haymakers are all busy, the best 
workmen and workwomen for this service 
heading the line, or as some would call it, 
leading the van, with sometimes a skilful 
hand bringing up the rear, and keeping 
stragglers from getting behind : 

" Wide flies the tedded grain ; allin a row 
Advancing broad, or -wheeling round the field, 
They spread their breathing harvest to the sun, 
That throws refreshful round a rural smell: 
Or, as they rake the green-appearing ground, 
And drive the dusky wave along the mead. 
The russet hay-cock rises thick behind, 
In order gay. While heard from dale to dale, 
Waking the breeze, resound the blended voice 
Of happy labour, love, and social glee." 

The bustle increases rather than dimin- 
ishes during the day, except that at dif- 
ferent times the whole of the party 
assemble under the shade of some lofty 
tree, with its spreading branches ana 



luxuriant foliage, to take their meals. 
The farmer, or his bailiff, meantime ri^es 
up, converses with some of the men, giv- 
ing his orders, making inquiries, and soon 
again all are at work. The evening is 
now gradually and beautifully closing in. 
How glorious is an evening at this season ! 
Silence prevails in all directions ; but if 
the copse is entered or approached, the 
blackbird is heard sounding the note of 
alarm, and the heavy flapping of the 
wings of the wood-pigeon as affrighted it 
flies off; the rabbits, frolicking together, 
scud away in all directions; the phea- 
sants seek shelter in the underwood ; and 
the magpie, chattering as it goes, disap- 
pears. Soon the pheasants return, the 
rabbits peep around, and venture out, and 
the flignt of the wood-pigeon is heard 
returning to its roost. The distant call 
of (he partridge, the rushing sound of 
wings turning the attention overhead, 
and the flight of rooks, cawing as they * 

" Fly in clicles o'er yon distant wood," 

are among the pleasing sounds of a sum- 
mer evening. At length the splendidly 
illumined sky, as the sun sets over the 
distant hills of the horizon, reminds us 
that evening is fast closing in. By this 
time the hay- field has been deserted, and 
men» women, and children, have been 
seen trudging off in all directions to their 
respective homes. 

The next day, if the weather is fair, 
after the sun has dried off the damp oc- 
casioned by the night's dew, the hay- 
making is continued. Three, four, or more 
days may be thus occupied; when the 
farmer nerhaps determines to " carry" his 
hay. The wagons are therefore collected ; 
and the hay having been put in thick 
long rows, denominated " wind-rows," 
or "ridges," is heaped into "cocks." 
The men have their places assigned them : 
the strongest are made " pitchers," others 
are "loaders" — an employment requiring 
some considerable skill in the adjustment 
of the hay ; some more are sent to prepare 
the rick, and to be stack-makers ; and the 
women and boys are made "draggers," 
to collect carefully what has been left in 
the previous process. 

Tne men at the stacks are hard at work, 
taking care that they shall neither be too 
large nor too small to hold the whole 
amount. As soon as the load is brought 
by the side of the rick, one of the men 
mounts it, and commences throwing it on 
the stack. This is immediately received 
by the "taker-away," who tlljrows it in 
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diSterent directi<Hi8» according io the 
wants of the other stackers. If great haste 
is neeefisary, from an expected chaage 
of weather, there are sometimes two men 
on the load« two takers away, and others 
in proportion. There is a great deal of 
hard work di>out the rick. The man on 
the load wants to get it off in time for the 
next wagon from the &eld; the taker- 
away is anxious not to he eucumhered hy 
the unloader ; and the stackers wish to 
keep up, and finish the rick in a w(H'kman- 
liko style. The farmer walks or rides 
about, or works at some part of the 
field. Perhaps, however, he rather pre- 
tends to work ; for though he has taken 
(^ his coat and looks busy, he spends his 
time in directing others, which is cer- 
tainly important in its way. It may be 
that to-night's labour will finish this part 
of the work, and it is reaolyed to com-« 
plete it. As the sun gradually sinks be- 
low the horizon, the work approaches the 
close ; and at length, heartUy tired, the 
labourer and his wife trudge homeward. 
The shepherd, perhaps, goes off to his 
"shepherding;" the wagoner and his 
boy to look uiet the horses ; and the far- 
mer gives his orders for "topping^up" die 
rick on a future day, uid fencing it round 
before the beasts and sheep are turned 
again into the close. 

As the frosts and damps of early spring 
are past, the earth is dry, the evening 
air is balmy and refreshing, the glow- 
worm lights her lamp, the bat circles 
round, and the moths flutter as the night 
advances, the corn comes into the ear, 
and the fields are strewed with flowers. 

But all is not pleasure — for how can it 
i be in this fallen w<»rld ? It is frequently 
a y^y i^owery time: the haymaker is 
put to the extremity of his patience, and 
the fanner has anxious thoughts for his 
ripening corn. The foUage, however, is 
rich, full, and vigorous ; the fields, after 
rain, have a peculiar beauty, and nature 
is in her gayest clothing. With such 
charms around,, who, unless utterly in* 
aensible, does not experience lively emo- 
tions of delight ? And yet, all feel far too 
little. Who dwells, as he ought, on the 
goodness, notwithstanding man's sinful- 
Diess, of the Father of mercies? 

•' Oh then let us bow to the merciful Power, 
Who lives in the sunbeam, the tree, and the 

flower : 
Let us bow to that God who gives seasons their 

birth. 
And wboteatters bis treasures all over the earth." 

F. S. W. 



EARLY ALMANACKS. 

An almana<^ in oarly times was usually 
of wood, inscribed with various figures 
and Roman characters, and used by the 
ancient northern nations in their compu- 
tatians of time, both civil and ecclesi- 
astical. The Danes Introduced them iuto 
England. One of these clogs, as they 
were sometimes called, was foun4 in 
Staffordihire. Sometimes they were cut 
on one or more wooden leaves, bound 
together after the manner oi books; 
sometimes on the scabbards of swords, 
or oven daggers ; sometimes on tools and 
implements. Sometimes they were made 
of brass or horn ; sometimes of the skins 
of eels, which, being drawn over a stick 
properly inscribed, retained the impres- 
sions of it. But the most usual form was 
that of walking staves or sticks, which 
they carried about, and took to church as 
well as market. Each of these staves is 
divided into three regions : the first indi- 
cates the signs, the second the days of 
the week and year, and the third the 
golden number. The saints' days arie 
expressed in hieroglyphics, significative 
of some endowment of the saint, or of 
some circumstances in his history. Against 
the notch for St. David's day, the Ist of 
March, is represented a harp; against 
Crispin's day, the 25th of October, a pair 
of shoes ; against St. Lawrence's day, the 
lOth of August, a gridiron ; and against 
New Year's- day, a horn, the symbol of 
those deep potations in which our an- 
cestors so freely indulged at that period. 
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Da. Malan was honoured by Divine 
Providence to be among the foremost 
instruments in the spiritual awaken- 
ing with which it has pleased God to 
bless Geneva. He was a preacher of 
Soeinianism in the national church, in 
1814, and was also one of the rCj^ents of 
the College. He was much admired for 
his eloquence ; and continued to preach 
and to teach, for some time, in utter 
ignorance of the tmih as it ia in Cbrkt 
crucified. At length it pleased God to 
visit him, and give him light ; as early 
as 1816 the darkness was rem^ed from 
his mind, and Christ the Saviour was 
made known to him in so blessed a man- 
ner, with so much asavrance and |oy, 
tiiat h« felt as if the delight which 
o 2 
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his own soul, by the view of the grace of 
God in Jesus, must certainly be experi- 
enced likewise by all who heard him. 
But he was greatly mistaken. His views 
were deemed new, strange, and errone- 
ous ; he was ordered not to repeat them ; 
then the churches were interdicted him, 
and at length, on preaching in the cathe- 
dral a discourse in proof of the doctrine 
of justification by faith, he was finally 
deprived of the use of the pulpits. 

This was in 1817. The severity with 
which he was treated, being expelled 
from all employments in the college and 
the church, together with the boldness 
and firmness of his bearing, the fervour of 
his feelings, and the power of his dis- 
courses, drew crowds after him; men 
were converted by the grace of God; 
and in 1818 an independent church was 
formed, and a chapel built in a lovely 
spot, a short walk outside the city, of. 
which he continues the pastor to this day. 
He has been often in England, and the 
friendship and prayers of warm-hearted 
English Christians have greatly sustained 
and animated him; they in their turn 
have also found in Geneva the conversa- 
tion and holy example of the man, to- 
gether with the exercises of Divine wor- 
ship in his chapel, as a fountain of home 
religious life in a foreign country. He 
and his family have become imbued with 
the language, the literature, and the 
friendships of England, without losing 
their Swiss simplicity and frankness. 

All his life he has been indefatigable, 
and remarkably successful, in the use of 
the press as well as the pulpit. His 
writings in the shape of tracts and books 
have been numerous and useful, especi- 
ally in revealing the Saviour to men in 
the errors of Romanism. Some of his 
tracts are like the " Dairyman's Daughter" 
of Legh Richmond, for simple truth and 
beauty. They present the living realities 
of the gospel in a manner most impressive 
and affecting to the mind, in narratives, 
in dialogues, in familiar parables, and 
illustrations. He loves to dwell upon the 
bright persuasive side of truth Divine, 
and leads his flock in green pastures be- 
side still waters ; though some of his pe- 
culiar speculative views and shades of 
belief may sometimes not be received, 
even by the very hearts he is so success- 
ful in winning and comforting. 

His extensive missionary tours have 
been attended with a great blessing. 
Indeed, of all «ien I ever met with, he 
seems most peculiarly fitted for familiar 



conversational effort to win men to Christ. 
With a deep fountain of love in his 
heart, an active mind, full of vivacity 
and impulse, an extraordinary fertility 
of illustration, a strength of faith which 
makes upon the minds of others the 
most successful impression of argument 
and conviction, and with great sweetness 
and happiness in his own Christian ex- 
perience, he goes about among the moun- 
tains, pouring forth the stores of thought 
and feeling for the guidance and the 
good of others, comforting the tempted 
soul, and pointing the distressed one to 
the Saviour. In his encounters with the 
Romanists, nothing can withstand his 

Eatience, his gentleness, his playfulness, 
is fulness of Christ. 

The Romanists well know him, and 
the clergy fear him, on account of the 
manner in wMch he wins his way among 
them, fearlessly opposing them, appeal- 
ing to the Bible, and winning them by 
argument and love. When I was among 
the Waldensian Christians of Piedmont,. 
I asked them if it would not be exceed- 
ingly pleasant and profitable for Dr. Ma- 
lan to make one of his missionary visits 
among them ? Ah, said they, the Roman- 
ists know him too well to suffer that. 
Probably they would not let him pass 
the frontier ; certainly they would not 
suffer him to preach or to teach in the 
name of Jesus ; and if he attempted to 
do it, the least they would do would be 
to put him under the care of gens- 
d'armes, and send him back to the can- 
ton of Geneva. 

Dr. Mai an traces his own ancestry to 
the Waldenses, says he is one of them, 
and pleasantly remarks, " We are not of 
the Reformed Christians ; we have always 
been evangelical ; a true church of Christ 
before the Reformation." He frequently 
expressed a desire to visit the Waldenses, 
but told me an anecdote of his personal 
experience of the tender mercies of Sar- 
dinia, which I have seen in Dr. Hough's 
excellent book on religion in Geneva. 
If I remember correctly, he was on a 
visit at Chamouny, and had given a Bible 
to some of the peasantry; certainly he 
had talked with them of the Saviour 
and Divine truth ; he would not be any- 
where without doing this. He was, how- 
ever, accused of distributing tracts per- 
nicious to the Roman Catholic faith, and 
under this charge was arrested, put in the 
custody of two gens-d'armes, and sent to 
prison. It was a bold step; but, not 
being able to prove their accusatioD, they 
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were compelled to let him go ; not, how- 
ever, till they had unwittingly afforded 
him* an opportunity, of which he gladly 
availed himself, to preach the gospel to 
the soldiers who attended and guarded 
him. Probably they never before listened 
to such truth ; and Dr. Heugh remarks, 
that " there is good reason for believing 
that one of these soldiers, employed to 
incarcerate the ambassador of Christ, was 
himself brought to the Saviour, and in- 
troduced into the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God." Very many have been the 
incidents of this nature in the experience 
of Dr. Malan, and sometimes among 
the Romanists he has had very narrow 
escapes. 

The dealings of God with him have 
been abundant in mercy, though at first 
he had to pass through a great fight of 
affliction, and his own peculiarities in the 
Christian faith, or rather in the manner 
of presenting it, may be traced probably 
to the discipline of the Divine Spirit 
with his own heart, and the manner in 
which the Saviour was first revealed to 
him. He has said most beautifully, that 
his conversion to the Lord Jesus might 
be compared to what a child experiences 
when his mother awakes him with a 
kiss. A babe awakened by a mother's 
kiss ! What a sweet process of conver- 
sion ! Now if all the subsequent teach- 
ings and dealings of the Spirit of God 
with his soul have been like this, who can 
wonder at the earnestness and strength 
with which he presses the duty of the 
assurance of faith and love upon other 
Christians, or at the large measure of 
the spirit of adoption, with which his 
own soul seems to have been gifted ? 

His conversational powers are very 
great, in his own way, and he leads the 
mind of the circle around him with such 
perfect simplicity and ease, like that of 
childhood, to the sacred themes which 
his heart loves, that every man is pleased 
— no one can possibly be oiFended. What 
in him is a habit of life, proceeds with so 
much freedom and artlessness, that a 
personal address from him on the subject 
of religion, in circumstances where from 
any other man it might be intolerably 
awkward and offensive, becomes appro- 
priate and pleasing. Great and precious 
is this power, and peat is doubtless the 
amount of unreveafed good which Dr. 
Malan has thus accomplished in the 
course of his life. The stream of his 
conversation through the world has been 
like the streams from his native moun- 



tains running through the vales, and then 
being the fullest and the sweetest, when 
all common rivers are the lowest. Before 
I saw Dr. Malan, I had heard him de- 
scribed by Christian friends, who had 
met him in England. An account was 
given me of an evening spent in his 
presence in Edinburgh, which might 
bring to mind the familiar lines of 
Cowper : — 

" When one that holds commimion with the skies 
Has filPd his urn where those pure waters rise. 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
'Tis e'en as if an angel shook his wings ; 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 
That tells us whence his treasures are supplied. 
So when a ship well freighted with the stores 
The sun matures on India's spicy shores 
Has dropped her anchor, and her canvass furl'd« 
In 9ome safe haven of our western world, 
'T were vain inquiry to what port she went. 
The gale informs us, laden with the scent." 

On this occasion a most interesting 
instance of conversion was said to have 
occurred through the instrumentality of 
Dr. Malan. A licentiate of the church of 
Scotland was present, of whom Dr. Malan 
inquired personally, if he possessed the 
love of Christ. The young gentleman 
opposed the doctor's views with great 
heat and argument, and at length begged 
of him to go into a private room, that 
they might converse together with more 
freedom. When they had shut the door, 
the licentiate proposed prayer. "No," 
said Dr. Malan, ** I will not pray with 
you, for I am convinced that you know 
not the love of Christ ; but I will pray 
for you ;" and they knelt in prayer. The 
argument was then continued for a great 
length, but such was the effect of Dr. 
Malan 's address, that when they returned 
to the company the licentiate was in 
great agitation, and did not conceal his 
excitement. When he went to his lodg- 
ings, instead of retiring to bed, he sat 
down to write a refutation of Dr. Malan 's 
views, with a clearness and power of 
argument, as he thought, such as he 
could not command in conversation, and 
he continued writing till four o'clock in 
the morning. Then, when he rose and 
looked at his manuscripts, and ran over 
his train of reasoning, a sudden flash of 
conviction, a light like that which shone 
on the mind of Paul in his way to Da- 
mascus, poured upon him, that he had 
been fighting against God, and was in- 
deed, a guilty, wretched, perishing sin- 
ner. He threw himself upon his knees, 
implored forgiveness through the blood 
of Christ, and that very hour obtained 
peace in his Redeemer I When he arose, 
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and looked at Big watcbi he fotmd that it 
wanted but little of the time when Dr. 
Malan was to take his departure in the 
morning's coach. He hurried away ; and 
finding him at the door of his house, 
just ready to set out, embraced him as 
his spiritual father, declaring; that he had 
never known Christ till that morning. 
That same individual, I was told, is now 
a devoted minister of the Lord Jesus in 
the city of Glasgow. 

From all that I knew of Dr. Malan 
during my delightful residence in Ge- 
neva, J could easily credit this narration. 
In the bosom of his own family, he 
shines the man of God; delightful is 
that communion. I shall never forget 
the sweet sabbath evenings passed there. 
A charm rested upon the conversation, 
an atmosphere as sacred as the sabbath- 
day's twilight. At tea, a text of Scripture 
had been always written for each mem- 
ber of the family, as well as for the 
Christian friends who might be present, 
and was placed beneath the plate, to be 
read by each in his turn, eliciting some 
appropriate remark from the pastor and 
father. The evening worship was per- 
formed with hymns which Dr. Malan nad 
written, to melodies which he had him- 
self composed, sung by the voices of his 
daughters, with the accompaniment of 
instrumental music. It would have been 
difficult anywhere to have witnessed a 
lovelier picture of a Christian family. 
In his personal conversation, in his re- 
marks upon the Scriptures, and in the 
nearness and tender breathing of his 
intercourse with God,, as he led us to the 
throne of grace, he made us feel as if the 
atmosphere of a brighter world had de- 
scended around us. 

Were you to be introduced to Dr. 
Malan, you might think at once of John 
Bunyan — if you chanced to have got your 
impression of the Dreamer, as I did, 
from an old picture of a countenance full 
of grace, with silvery locks flowing down 
upon the shoulders. This peculiarity 
makes Dr. Malan 's appearance most ve- 
nerable and delightfuf. His eye is re- 
markably good and piercing, his counte- 
nance expressive and changeful with 
emotion, 

" Like light and shade upon a waving field, 
Coursing each other whUe the flying clouds 
Now hide, and now reveal, the sun." 

None who have been much with him 
can forget his cheerful laugh, or the sud- 
den animating bright smile and playful 



remark, bespeaking a deep and spark- 
ling fountain of peace and love within. 

I hope yott will not object to my 
being thus minute in my description of 
personages yet living ; for I do not know 
that there is anything out of the way in 
endeavouring ntmiliarly to recall the 
image of an eminent beloved Christian, 
now in the decline of life, who, however 
men may choose to differ from his pecu- 
liarities, has been permitted to accom- 
Slish so much for the advancing klng- 
om of his Redeemer, has been the 
chosen instrument of good to so many 
souls, and is endeared in the depths of 
so many hearts, both in this country and 
in England. Dr. Malan*s character and 
household seemed to me like some of 
the peaceful shining vales amons his 
native mountains, where one might sit 
upon the hill-side he is climbing, and 
gaze down upon the green grass and the 
running murmurin&[ stream, and say 
within himself. If there were happiness ' 
undisturbed in the wide world, it might 
be here. But who knows? There is 
no place undisturbed where there is sin. 
A perfect character and a perfect home 
shall be found alone in heaven, — Dr. 
Cheever, 



RAMBLES IN IRELAND. 
No. I. 

It is to be feared that the rage for tra- 
velling abroad, the desire of being able to 
talk of" the continent," has led to aneglect 
of the scenery nearer home. Too often, 
that which is easily accessible is compa- 
ratively little valued ; the pleasure antici* 
pated or realized being in proportion to 
the difficulty experienced in seeking, and 
not according to the real grandeur or 
loveliness of the scenes surveyed. To 
what else are we to attribute the indiffe- 
rence felt towards Ireland by tourists in 
feneral — a country which for its extent 
as as many natural beauties as any land 
in Europe, Switzerland excepted ? Twen- 
ty-four hours* travelling places a Lon- 
doner in the midst of some of its most 
splendid scenery. The expense of transit 
from place to place in any part of the 
country is much less than any part of Eng- 
land ; and, with the exception of some of 
the most secluded villages, no difficulty 
is ever felt by the hungry traveller in 
having even a luxurious taste gratified. 
Frankness; heartiness; a cheerfulness 
which no disasters or troubles seem to 
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impair ; wit, overflowing and Sequent, at 
times in the extreme; a generosity of 
spirit, of which the daily instances are 
many ; a readiness to oblige on the part 
of servants and dependants ; all these are 
characteristic of the people of Ireland. 
What then keeps from her shores some of 
the tens of thousands that annually mi- 
grate from close counting-houses, narrow 
streets, or suburban villas to the watering- 
places of our own island, or the different 
points of attraction in the continental 
eountries? Perhaps the cause has been 
partialy hinted at: ** TIs distance lends 
enchantment to the view." Ireland is 
too near home. There is one other objec«> 
tion not unfrequently made, and by intel- 
ligent persons too, against travelling in 
that country ; the supposed insecurity to 
life or property. Irishmen may well 
smile, as many of them did, when, in 
speaking with them on the subject, this 
objection was named. They ask whether 
Englishmen are not afraid to travel in 
their own land, because there are rob- 
beries and murders at times disgracing 
the country. There is about as much 
reason to be afraid in one land as the 
other. The truth is, the sad disturbances, 
accounts of which from time to time are 
received by the British public, if not ex«> 
aggerated — as is often the case**may be 
traceable to local causes ; and as with 
these travellers having nothing to do, so 
fVom them they have nothing to fear. 
The tenure of land is one of the most 
frigl^ful sources of contention and blood- 
shed in Ireland ; and the assertion may 
be hazarded, that scarcely any outrage is 
oommitted of an alarming character which 
is not excited or encouraged by some- 
thing of this kind. The writer of these 
papers spent several weeks in travelling 
through the emerald isle, last summer ; 
visiting many of its most famous localities ; 
staying in its largest cities and loneliest 
cabins; observing life amid the refine- 
ments of the metropolis, and the poverty 
of the mountains and bogs of Connaught, 
among the Presbyterian and other Pro^ 
testants of Ulster, and the Romanists of 
Munster and the western province ; and 
can bear an unqualified testimony to the 
absence of all causes of real alarm. 
Neither by coach or car, public or private ; 
steamer or canal boat ; on foot, alone, or 
in company ; on the high road or more re- 
tired paths, was the slightest interruption 
met with by night or by day. Ireland is 
as safe as London streets; in some re^ 
■pects safer. 



It was in the midst of a dris^Hng rain, 
on the evening of August 1 8th of last year, 
that I left Liverpool in the " Newry" 
steamer. The fore-deck of the vessel 
was crowded with Irishmen, women, and 
children, who sat or stood exposed to the 
elements, except such as had been fortu- 
nate enough to creep inside an empty box 
or two, that lay scattered about ; or be- 
neath some pieces of wood that were 
placed in a slanting position against the 
mast or sides of the steamer. Three had 
taken possession of a glass crate, and 
were sleejMng soundly as if on a bed 
of down. It was a curious sight to be- 
hold the various groups ; some smoking, 
others singing, some telling tales, others 
exercising their wit; and all appearing 
careless and happy, as if the world had 
done its worst with them. Although they 
must, many of them, have been drenched 
to the skin, yet this seemed to give them 
no particular trouble, at any rate they 
submitted to the inconvenience with a 
most philosophic coolness and indifference. 

The contrast of the accommodations of 
the cabin passengers to them was not 
trifling. Elegance and comfort were both 
cared for in the saloon of the* steamer ; 
and a v6ry agreeable company of Irish 
gentlemen and ladies, who were returning 
ftom a visit to England, made our inter- 
course pleasant The sea was very calm ; 
and many of the passengers walked the 
deck until midnight ; admiring the beau- 
tiful phosphoric coruscations of the waves, 
as they rolled from under the naddle- 
wheels of the steamer. Tired, at length, 
we alt sought repose ; which nothing dis- 
turbed till the morning light, about five 
o'clock, pouring in at one of the cabin 
windows, woke me. I immediately went 
on deck, and saw in the distance the high 
land of the Isle of Man, which for nearly 
two hours remained visible. 

At eight we ought to have had a sight 
of the Irish shores ; but a soft haze covered 
the sea, and effectually hid the coast from 
us. In another hour, however, the mist 
rolled away as if by enchantment, and a 
most magnificent sight presented itself; 
producing in my mind the most indescri- 
bable sensations. We were making direct 
for Carlingford Bay, in the entrance to 
which stands a lighthouse, seen at a great 
distance, with a tew small islands around 
it. On the left was the Carlingford range 
of mountains, towering high above the 
seaport town of that name, whose grey 
church tower uprose at the foot of the 
hills, and not far from which are the 
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remains of a castle and Dominican monas- 
tery. On the right wasa yet grander range, 
the mountains of Morne; the highest of 
which, Shev^ Donard, reaches to 2796 ft.': 
these stretch as far as Dundrum Bay, and 
are conspicuous objects for many miles 
inland. They looked bleak and barren, 
although the sun's rays were playing upon 
their summit and sides, and clothing 
them with that soft golden hue, which 
makes mountain scenery so inexpressibly 
beautiful. On the side of the Morne range, 
that hems in CarUngford Bay to the north, 
is one of the loveliest villages in Ireland, 
Ross Trevor, the resort of invalids and 
visitors, who, desirous of inhaling the sea 
breezes with magnificent inland scenery, 
have here an opportunity afforded for the 
most ample and delicious gratification. I 
was constrained, however, to hasten on to 
Newry ; and to rest content with the view 
of it which could be afforded from the 
deck of the steamer. 

The landing at Warren's Point was a 
busy, humorous piece of business. Our 
Irish deck-sleepers, most eager to tread 
their own shores once more, stood, some 
of them, a fair chance of being more com- 
pletely saturated than they had been by 
the rain of the previous night. All how- 
ever reached the land safely, and many 
mutual greetings took place. I parted 
with my fellow-voyagers, who had kindly 
pointed out to me all the objects of interest 
as we sailed up the bay, evidently de- 
lighted at the involuntary expressions of 
my pleasure, as each presented itself pro- 
minently to our notice. They had friends 
awaiting them, the meeting with whom 
was the occasion of undisguised and un- 
feigned delight. I turned away with a 
sigh; — there was not one to welcome 
me. I felt I was a stranger in a strange 
land, and for a few moments my thoughts 
were far away over the sea, in the midst of 
my own loved home, and with a quivering 
lip and a grateful heart I commended aU 
dear to me to the care of Him who had 
graciously brought me in safety to the 
Irish shores. 

The first greeting I received as I 
stepped on the land was from a beggar- 
* woman, who looked the very picture of 
extreme poverty and wretchedness. Her 
appeal was most urgently presented, and, 
as is the case with all of that class, cha- 
rity was sought for " the love of God," 
" in the name of God;" words used by 
Irish mendicants with more than usual 
volubility and carelessness, being consi- 
dered as neoessaty and effectual auxiliary 



phrases. This application for relief was 
soon drowned in tne clamour of the car- 
drivers for the honour of my company to 
the town of Newry, which was about six 
miles distant from the place of debarka- 
tion. Having selected one conveyance, 
and deposited my portmanteau in the 
" well," whose capacity was tried to the 
utmost by my and other passengers' 
luggage, our driver, who professed himself 
a Protestant, urged on his horse, by rein, 
and whip and voice, in the direction we 
were to take, with a recklessness that to 
me, uninstructed in the tactics of Irish 
coachmanship, seemed likely to interfere 
with the lives and limbs of some of the 
loungers of the quay, most of whom were 
without shoes and stockings ; and more 
than once appeared to threaten the equi- 
librium of the passengers. However, we 
at length got clear of the crowd, and 
started off towards Newry. On the right 
we passed the beautiful seat of Mr. Hall, 
close to the castle of Narrow Water, 
which, as its name imparts, is built on a 
neck of land where the river contracts 
itself very much, and which owes its erec- 
tion to the duke of Ormonde, who built it 
shortly after the Restoration. The river 
often swells out into a lake-like form, 
and, together with the adjacent scenery, 
at times reminded me of the road from 
Dolgelly to Barmouth, in North Wales ; 
except that the mountains on the southern 
side of the river want the hoary grandeur 
and stem sublimity of Cader Idris. 

Newry, whose church is a very conspi- 
cuous object at the head of the valley, is 
most beautifully situated', the mountains 
in some directions appearing to overhang 
the town. It seems a busUing, thriving 
place. A canal joins Lough Neagh with 
the river that empties itself into Car- 
lingford Bay, and contributes materially 
to the trade and prosperity of the town. 
Here, as usual, I was besieged with offers 
of service, and urgent appeals for charity, 
enforced by a most charming variety of 
reasons, and representation of prospective 
blessings. I was, however, speedily re- 
lieved from all, and found myself rapidly 
traversing the road to Armagh, through 
a pleasant country ; the horizon in many 
directions bounded by mountains. We 
passed near lord Gosford's splendid man- 
sion, in the midst of a beautiful demesne. 
But most marked was the contrast between 
the abodes of the peer and the peasant. 
While the coach stopped for a few mi- 
nutes, near a group of two or three cabins, 
I sauntered into one that appeared the 
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largest and best ; it was the roadside inn 
itself. It was very low-roofed, covered 
with mingled thatch and weeds, but had a 
veritable chimney and real window — con- 
veniences that were wanting in scores of 
cabins that I afterwards saw. A plastered 
partition stood opposite the doorway, with 
a square hole. in the middle : this screen, 
for such it was, rose as high as the ceiling, 
or rather roof of the hut, and behind it 
some of the inmates were sitting near a 
turf fire on the hearth. The room was 
filthy in the extreme : the floor was of 
clay, with many inequalities on its surface ; 
and into the hollows plenty of dust had 
gathered. Everything around was dingy 
with smoke, and the countenances of the 
dwellers in this miserable abode bore 
testimony to their disregard of cleanliness ; 
— and yet it was very superior to hundreds' 
I met with in the south and west of Ireland. 
I had seen quite sufficient to satisfy my 
curiosity, and threaded my way out be- 
tween dogs and hens, cautiously avoiding 
the heap of manure, on the top of which a 
pig was rolling ; and a pool of water, into 
which the said pig seemed, not long prior 
to my visit, to have wallowed: and so 
escaping this Scylla and Charybdis, I 
mounted again to the top of the coach, 
and we drove on to Armagh. 

This city, which is the see of the pri- 
mate of all Ireland, is very beautifully si- 
tuated ; it looks remarkably neat and 
clean, some of the houses being built of 
marble, and the streets paved with the 
same kind of stone. It is built on the sides 
of a hill ; the summit of which is crowned 
with the cathedral, that of late years has 
undergone a thorough restoration, and is 
a most interesting and imposing structure. 
On a hill opposite to that on which this 
building stands, the Roman catholic ca- 
thedral is in course of erection. As far as 
I could judge, from the progress already 
made, it will be the most magnificent re- 
ligious edifice in Ireland; no expense 
seems to be spared ; and from all countries 
contributions are solicited and received 
for the completion of the building. 

The environs of Armagh are exceed- 
ingly pleasant, especially a spot called 
Dobbins'* Valley,whereartha8 co-operated 
with nature to produce a scene of sylvan 
beauty. Altogether Armagh is an inte- 
resting place. 

In pursuance of the object for which I 
visited Ireland, I passed into the county of 
Monaghan. My route, on leaving Ar- 
magh^ led me through a wild country 
abounding in bog; the roads in some parts i 



formed of the solid rock, by no means re- 
markably smoothed. In this country I 
saw little of a nature to interest the tourist. 
I visited one or two raths, said to be 
of Danish formation ; although I am in- 
clined to think some of them might with 
great justice lay claim to a more modem 
origin. I passed through Monashan, the 
county town, towards the north, by the 
road that runs through Emyvale to Augh» 
nacloy. In the former village, some of 
the cabins by the way-side were the 
filthiest I had yet seen ; the people in them 
seeming to emulate their awine in their 
satisfaction with dirt After leaving 
Aughnacloy I directed my course towards 
Dungannon, a pretty and thriving town 
in the county of Tyrone, and went on to 
Moy ; near which is a place of historical 
note, the fort of Charlemont. This place 
is in the county of Armagh, being divided 
from that of Tyrone by the Blackwater, in 
its course towards Lough Neagh. Within 
a short distance of this is Roxburgh Castle, 
the seat of earl Charlemont, a very ele- 
gant modem mansion with the grounds 
beautifully laid out. 

T. A. 



THE WORLD. 

The world produces for every pint of 
honey, a gallon of gall; for every dram 
of pleasure, a pound of pain ; for every 
inch of mirth, an ell of moan ; and as 
the ivy twines around the oak, so does 
misery and misfortune encompass the 
heart of man. Felicity, pure and un- 
alloyed felicity, is not a plant of earthly 
growth; her gardens are the skies. — 
Burton, 



DEVICES OP THE JESUITS. 

In England, the Jesuits, at an early 
period, despairing of being able, by direct 
means, to seduce the Protestants back to 
Popery, their next grand expedient was, 
to weaken Protestantism, by creating 
divisions and discords, schisms and here- 
sies, amongst its adherents. In order 
the more efiectually to accomplish this 
end, they resolved to take the necessary 
oaths, and to feign themselves to be mem- 
bers and ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land — such hypocritical conformity being 
declared to be not a sin, but meritorious — 
the parties taking the oath wi^h an in- 
tention to promote or advance the Ro- 
mish faith. Accordingly, in the guise of 
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Angliean priests, these Jesuits, *' instead 
of drawing their deluded followers off to 
Popery, pretended the most unbounded 
zeal against it, inveighing most bitterly 
against the pope and the Latin masses, 
and comparing the English liturgy to 
it." One of the earliest conformists of 
this description, in an interview with 
the pope, confessed that he had reviled 
his holiness, and railed at the Church 
of Rome among the English heretics. 
" How," said the pope, somewhat taken 
aback and surprised, " How, in the name 
of Jesus, Mary, and all the saints, hast 
thou done so ?" " Sir," was the reply, " I 
preached against set forms of prayer, and 
1 called the English prayers English 
mass, and have persuaded several to pray 
spiritually and extempore ; and this has 
so much taken with the people, that the 
Church of England has become as odious 
to that sort of people whom I instructed 
as mass is to the Church of England ; and 
this will be a stumbling-block to that 
church, while it is a church :" on which 
the pope was not only satisfied, but " com- 
mended him, and gave him a reward of 
two thousand ducats for his good service." 

In India, on the other hand, the same 
principle of expediency led them repeat- 
edly to swear, in a manner most solemn, 
that they were genuine Brahmins — Brah- 
ihins of the purest and most uncontami- 
nated lineage— ^Brahmins who could trace 
their pedigree direct to the mouth of the 
god Brahma. There, too, they retained 
and sanetioned many abominable idola- 
trous practices; while, to gain superior 
influence, and earn to themselves lasting 
renown, they exhibited some of the most 
dreadfid austerities of Hindu asceticism. 

Proceeding still eastward, we find in 
China and Japan, the most fearful identity 
in the proceedings of the Jesuits. From 
the latter country their vjllanies even- 
tually procured their utter extermination. 
In the former, they long indulged in 
♦i,«5« ingenious devices — their impious 
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and fantastic tricks. With their wonted 
art, they studied the temper and cha- 
racter, the taste and inclination of the 
inhabitants; and having discovered no 
small degree of inquisitive curiosity, asso- 
ciated with a singular devotedness to 
their own hereditary philosophy and arts, 
they resolved to gain influence by out- 
strippinj^ the native philosophers and 
artists in their own peculiar walk. In 
this they succeeded, adding somewhat of 
their own, such as the dialectics of the 
schools, and the art of casting cannon ! 



But no branch of knowledge of a noble 
or generous cluiraoter did they cultivate. 
On the contrary, in furtherance of their 
own sinister designs, they were wont to 
deny the truth, and fabricate untruth. 
To humour the Chinese taste for anti- 
quity, they declared " that Jesus Chriat 
had been known and worshipped in their 
nation many ages ^o." To gratify the 
Chinese predilection for Confticius, they 
endeavoured to persuade the Chinese 
emperor and nobility ** that the primitive 
theology of their nation, and the doctrine 
of their great instructor and philosopher, 
Confucius, differed almost in nothing from 
the doctrine of the gospel." To swell 
the number of their proselytes, instead of 
instructing them in the genuine doctrines 
of Christianity, they taught them '^a cor- 
rupt system of religion and morality, that 
sat easy upon their consciences, and was 
reconcilable with the indulgence of their 
appetites and passions." They not only 
tolerated, but even countenanced, the 
retention of many profane opinions, and 
superstitious rites, and idolatrous customs. 
Yea, to such a pitch of daring did they 
proceed, that, having found the people 
scandalized by the doctrine of a crucified 
Redeemer — a doctrine which has ever 
been "to the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and to the Greeks foolishness" — they 
actually denied the fact that Christ was 
ever crucified! Nay, more, they de- 
nounced the fact as a base calumny, that 
must have been invented by the blas^ 
pheming Jews, to throw contempt on the 
gospel of Christ ! Ah ! what impious 
concealment of principle have we here ! 
Afker this, can any baseness be imputed 
to them that is antecedently incredible ? 

Passing from the Old World to the 
New, we find still the same sort of sys- 
tem, and the same sort of men to promote 
it. Neither the waters of the Pacific nor 
of the Atlantic can wipe away the leprous 
taint of Jesuitism. In the New World they 
came in contact with the untutored minds 
of simple Indians, very different firom the 
pre-occupied minds of Chinese and Hindus. 
But the willow-like pliancy of their system 
does not forsake them. Having discovered 
the natural inclinations and propensities 
of any people, they studiously comply 
with these, and as studiously avoid any- 
thing calculAed to give offence. Having 
noticed the easy, good-natured indolence 
of one tribe, such as the Irraquois, they 
frame a catechism of religious and useful 
knowledge to suit their taste. Of this 
catechism, a copy, with a translation an- 
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nexed, fell into the htmds of Dr. Mather. 
It consists chiefly of questions like these : 
■^" How is the soil made in heaven ?— It 
is a very pure soil ; they want neither for 
meat nor clothes ; we have only* to wish, 
and we have them. Are they employed 
in heaven ?— No ; they do nothing — the 
fields yield corn, beans, pumpkins, and 
the like, without tillage. What sort of 
trees are there? — Always green, full, and 
flourishing. But how are their fruits? — 
In this Inspect they excel ours, hut they 
are never wasted ; you have no sooner 
plucked one than you see another hang^ 
ing in its room," etc., etc. Having met 
with another tribe so ferocious that it 
could listen to nothing with patience, 
save accounts of the execution of scalping- 
knives and tomahawks, they, with un- 
heard-of-audacity, actually declared that 
the meek and lowly Jesus was a mighty 
chieftain and successful warrior, who, in 
three years, had scalped innumerable 
men, women, and children ! ! Can the 
force of sinful, blaspheming compromise 
proceed further than this ? 

On the subject of personal disguise it 
were endless to dilate. To this dishonest 
and disreputable practice they were wont, 
at all times, in all places, and under all 
circumstances, unscrupulously and un- 
blushingly to resort. This notorious and 
habitual practice of the Jesuit fraternity 
has often been exposed and reprobated, 
even by respectable Romanists them- 
selves. 

As early as 1558 we find this memora- 
ble judgment left on record: — "There 
is a fraternity, who has lately arisen, 
called the Jesuits, who will seduce 
many ; who, acting for the most part like 
the Scribes and Pharisees, will strive to 
overturn the truth. They will go near to 
accomplish their object ; for they trans- 
form themselves into various shapes. 
Among pagans, they will be pagans; 
among atheists, atheists; Jews, among 
Jews ; and Reformers, among Reformers ; 
for the sole purpose of discovering your 
intentions, your hearts, and your desires. 
Tiiese persons are spread over the whole 
earth. They will be admitted into the 
councils of princes; which will, however, 
be no wiser for their introduction. They 
will infatuate them so far as to induce 
them to reveal the greatest secrets of their 
hearts ; they will be in no way aware of 
them. This will be the consequence of 
their advisers neglecting to observe the 
laws of God and of his gospel, and con- 
niving at the sins of princes." Who 



supplies this partly historic and partly 
prophetic sketch? — an ill-natured Pro- 
testant? No ; but George Bronswell, the 
Romish archbishop of Dublin. 

We cannot, hotvever, pursue this branch 
of the subject any ftirther at present. 
These brief notices on the subject of con- 
cealment, compromise, and disguise, in 
the practices of the Jesuits, must serve at 
once to illustrate and establish the charge 
of systematic duplicity which we have 
brought against them. And having thus 
illustrated and established the charge, we 
may now let loose upon them the pointed 
and indignant comments of a recent Eng- 
lish author. With him, we ask. Why all 
this secrecy — all this concealment — all 
this disguise ? " If their principles were 

food, they could surely bear the face of 
ay. If their deeds were good, why be 
so secret — why hold their candle under a 
bushel in this way ? The reason is plain 
enough for the simplest child to discern. 
They loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil. Like bats 
and owls, and creeping, crawling, slimy 
things,* night suits them better than the 
day. Unlike the soaring eagle, which 
bathes its splendid plumage in the light 
of heaven, the vulture brood cower on 
folded wing in the dark caverns of the 
earth. Unlike the honest-hearted Chris- 
tian, who soars upwards on the wings of 
faith and love, and bathes hh spirit in 
the beams of the Divine radiance, drink- 
ing in the glorious light which emanates 
from the Sun of Righteousness, courting, 
too, the scrutiny of the world, and letting 
his light shine before men, to the glory 
of his Father and his God, the Jesuits 
grovelled low in earthly pursuits, shunned 
the light of day, courted disguise and ob" 
scurity, or revelled in the murky glare of 
false opinions and a vicious philosophy, 
and hid their principles and their objects 
from the gaze of mortal man in fear and 
trepidation. There is something repug- 
nant to manly feeling in all this — there, 
is something diametrically opposed to the 
spirit of the gospel in this — there is some- 
thing pre-eminently unchristian and dis- 
honest in this. We like to see a man 
not ashamed of his right name, not 
ashamed of his right trade, not ashamed 
of the party to which he belongs — above- 
board, open, honest, with a clear brow 
and erect head. But the Jesuit, who 
conceals his right name, hides his real 
object, contracts his brow, and disowns 
his party, is as contemptible as he is 
dangerous, and to be scorned as much as 
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he 18 to be feared. Give me, any day, 
the open enemy rather than the secret 
foe. Rather let me meet any man, than 
the disguised assassin, the soft-treading, 
oily-toneued, smooth-skinned hypocrite, 
who will plant a Judas-kiss on your brow 
and a dagger in your heart's core. The 
unblushing infidel, the bold and reckless 
atheist, can be better met, and is a far less 
dangerous foe to Christianity, than the 
slippery, turning, vanishing, masking, 
equivocating Jesuit!" — Dr, Duff. 



WHAT HAST THOU DONE ? 

Suffer a stranger, vet a warm friend 
and well-wisher, to call your attention to 
the above short and simple inquiry — 
" What hast thou done?" Now, do not 
turn from it with the thought, " How can 
I remember?" or " What care I ?" or " It 
is no concern of yours." Believe me, it 
is from no prying curiosity that I would 
put it to you. You and I may never 
meet ; — still would I press it, from the 
wish that you yourself would pause in 
your path in life, and reflect upon it. 

What hast thou done ? Such was the 
question that fell upon the ear of con- 
scious guilt. Gen. iv. 10. Cain, in envy, 
had lifted up his hand against the life of 
his pious brother — the first murder had 
been committed. Earth had previously 
been a scene of sin and guilt ; but never, 
till now, had its green turf been reddened 
with human blood. There, however, now 
stood the murderer of his brother! a 
gloom, oppressive and heavy, hangs upon 
his brow ; the consciousness of some 
brooding evil presses heavily upon his 
spirit; a feeling, indefinite it may be, 
of having done some great wrong, gra- 
dually creeps over him, till, amid the 
silence and stillness his own hand had 
caused, his spirit is roused by the voice of 
the Almighty himself: '*Cain, where is 
Abel thy brother ? — What hast thou 
done?" What an awful moment was 
this ! How must that voice, which is '* as 
the sound of many waters," have thrilled 
through his breast, and startled his sense 
of guilt ! " What hast thou done ?" He 
can scarcely tell — he dares scarcely think. 
Never, perchance, had he put to himself 
the inquiry, '^ If a man die, shall he live 
again?" A heavy consciousness of evil 
passions indulged fiprebodes to him the 
displeasure of Heaven. How eagerly now 
would he recall the deed : but it is done I 
it already belongs to ''the past." We 



need not, however, pursue his history 
further ; you can read the sad story in 
the chapter of the Bible whence this in- 
quiry is selected. 

Are murderers the only persons whom 
such questions alarm ? Are the greatly 
guilty, the deeply crime-stained, alone 
afiTected bv them ? Have you never, my 
reader, felt that such a question occurring 
to you, in the stillness and quiet of a 
moment of leisure and of thought — for all 
of us have at times such moments — ^have 
you never felt as if you would like to get 
rid of it? Has it not brought to your 
remembrance scenes and acts of the past 
which you have wished, and wished in 
vain, were buried in forgetfulness for 
ever? Again and again do these trouble- 
some visitors bubble up, as it were, from 
the depths of the memory, and harass 
your peace. By a strong effort you have 
often got rid of them — laughed, it may 
be, at the fears they occasion, as ridicu- 
lous; and charged yourself with folly, 
that you could be frightened by such 
fancies. Is this wise? Is it always 
manly ; or is it not often rashness, folly, 
cowardice, to affect to despise danger? 
May not these fears point, as it were 
instinctively, to a real danger, from which 
it would be well for you to inquire if there 
be the means of escape? Hitherto, how- 
ever, you have banished them ; now that 
the inquiry is once more brought before 
you, suffer me to urge you to meet it. 
It gives you pain and uneasiness, I am 
aware ; but calmly look at it. You have 
no peace now — this may point out a path 
to it. And, in order that you may be 
induced to comply, I will endeavour to 
set before you, briefly, the importance of 
this inquiry, " What hast thou done?" 

In the first place, this inquiry is im- 
portant, as our actions are the surest 
indications of our real character. 

It ought, surely, to be a matter of con- 
gratulation to us — and it is so with all 
who think rightly — that we live in society 
where the possession of a ''good cha- 
racter" is of great moment. You would, 
perhaps, esteem it no little disgrace to be 
looked upon by those around you as one 
in whom they could place no confidence. 
Yet you may have often been pained to 
find that many a false judgment is formed 
of you by your fellow men. Your best 
deeds, it may be, have been misinter- 
preted, and told rather against than for 
you. Or you may stand higher in the 
estimation of many than you may feel you 
deserve^-than conscience tells you yoy 
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should claim. How is this? Simply from 
the fact, that it is motive, the dispo- 
sition, that gives character to an action. 
Now of this your fellow men cannot 
judge ; but you can, and ought — ^for God 
does. In this respect you are far better 
situated to judge correctly than any other. 
Now, we have said that actions indicate 
character; and this is true: we do not 
mean to assert that a man may not commit 
a single act, whether good or bad, which 
may be quite foreign to his nature. The 
miser may be induced to give of his sub- 
stance to the poor, and the public call him 
benevolent ; the naturally timid may, in 
some circumstances, play the hero ; the 
really good may withhold his aid from what 
others consider a good work. If we 
would form a correct judgment of our- 
selves, we must not look so much to one 
solitary act, as to the prevalent, the daily 
conduct. But, so far as an action is really 
your own — the result of your deliberate 
will and approval — it is undoubtedly cha- 
racteristic ; it springs from the character, 
and is an index of it. Ask yourself what 
has been the general tenor of your life : 
you may rest certain that your general 
conduct surely points to your ordinary 
motives, and therefore, as we have seen, 
to character. What has this been ? In 
the various relations you have sustained 
in life, in your connexions with others, 
and in your relation to God, what hast 
thou done ? By pursuing such an inquiry, 
in such a way, can you alone arrive at a 
correct estimate of your real character. 

I might illustrate this remark further 
by aslung. By what do you usually, 
nay constantly, form your opinion of 
others — ^by their professions or tneir prac- 
tices ? Is it not universally by the latter? 
Does a ' man in business, for example, 
profess to be guided by principles of 
honesty and integrity, yet in his dealings 
with others is ever the cheat and the de- 
ceiver? or bluster about his enlarged 
patriotism and devotion to his country, 
yet is secretly undermining her valued 
institutions, setting class against class, 
and introducing, as far as lies in his 
power, anarchy and misrule? or over- 
whelm another with assurances of good- 
will and friendship, yet is doing much to 
injure him in every relation he holds, and, 
when the hour of trial comes when he 
may need a friend, the last of all to ofier 
friendly succour? How, I ask, is your 
opinion of such formed? In answering 
for you, I feel I shall but echo your own 
thoughtf. You would record tboir cha- 



racter, not from your knowledge of their 
worthless professions, but from what you 
have witnessed of their actions. Judge 
then, my reader, this of yourself; and 
your answer to this inquiry will supply 
you with a correct view of your own cha- 
racter. Such self-knowledge is well worth 
attaining : you will then more truly see 
whether these occasional fears and mis- 
givings are groundless, or whether they 
do not indicate the necessity of a change, 
in order to your enjoyment of permanent 
peace. 

The Importance of such an inquiry will 
be seen, secondly, on considering how 
greatly our actions affect the conduct of 
others. 

In this world of ours, in which each 
individual sustains some relation to each, 
— in which we are bound, as it were, to- 
gether by ties of various character and 
importance, and by bonds of all variety 
of strength and texture, none can hope 
to live, let him be ever so desirous of it, 
entirely insulated. He is himself, un- 
cpnsciously perhaps, the recipient of 
nameless and numberless influences from 
those around him, and, in his degree, 
himself in like manner affects others. 

There is solemn truth in the statement 
of the psalmist, " We spend our years 
as a tale that is told." But oh! it is a 
tale that tells wonders. It requires no 
learning to understand, no laborious study 
to comprehend. It is a tale that is — will 
be, must be — read by all who are made 
aware of its existence. Yes ! life's story 
mayj)e long or short — run through its 
threescore years and ten, or end yet 
scarce begun ; there is a moral through- 
out it, on every page, and a solemn fact 
at its close. Its every page must exert 
an influence, powerful for good or evil, 
on every reader. Each act, each event 
in our history, becomes the subject of 
the observation and reflection of others : 
by this means it becomes, as it were, 
transcribed into the history of their lives, 
modified by the circumstances in which 
they may be placed, and by the power of 
personal control they possess. You can, 
my reader, set no bounds to influence, 
however humble or secluded your position 
in life.' Cast the stone into the smooth 
and tranquil lake, the circle it makes is 
small at first, but see how it widens and 
expands, till the whole surface is at length 
agitated by it !— it stays not till it gains 
the shore. So shall each of your actions 
tell, in its effects, through all the revolv- 
ing circles of time ;— 3hall their influence 
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be checked even in eternity itself? An 
impression once made upon mind shall 
outlive all the forms — nay, even the exist- 
ence of matter. 

Thirdly: we infer the importance of 
this question from the reflection that our 
actions are intimately connected with the 
proceedings of the last great day I 

It is, perhaps, a doctrine accredited by 
you, that Jesus shall once again, in the 
end of time, appear on earth, in all 
majesty and glory, surrounded by throngs 
of angelic beings, as the Judge of all — the 
quick and dead. You believe, also, that 
before him shall be gathered all nations, 
each individual of each hour of the world's 
history shall be there. And for what? 
To what end is this vast array, this 
myriad assemblage, but that each may 
himself *' give account of the deeds done 
in the body?" This is the one definite 
object. Now it is extremely difficult to 
trace the effect of conduct to any distance : 
we may, however, perceive, on a narrow 
and careful observation, that eflfects are 
silently produced, although we can catch 
but a glimpse of their extent or import- 
ance. It is impossible to trace them to 
their ultimate issue in any one case — far 
more so in all. At that day such light 
will be poured upon us, that we shall 
recognize, in all its awful extent, what 
we really have done. Happy will it be 
for us if we meet with none at that great 
tribunal who shall ascribe to us, and to 
tho baneful influence of our actions, a 
life of continued evil and unhappiness, 
and the prospect of a prolonged existence 
of ceaseless misery. 

Keeping in view the connexion of our 
actions with the proceedings of the last 
day, let us now look at this matter in 
reference to its efiects on ourselves. The 
frequent repetition of an action forms a 
habit: habits make the man, the cha- 
racter. Thus each action tends to mould, 
form, confirm, to stamp it at its real worth, 
— ^as it were, to stereotype it. Now it is 
said of Judas, that ^* he went to his 
own place," to that place for which his 
deeds had prepared him. You, too, are 
with him going to the place for which 
you are preparing — ^for wnich your cha- 
racter is moulding, your habits becoming 
more and more suited. Does, tben, the 
review of your past life give you pain ? 
Does the faint light which memory, and 
conscience throw now upon your conduct, 
show you much that demands of you 
confusion of face and deep sorrow of 
heart? Think^ my reader, as you value 



your soul, as you prize happiness, and 
would avoid eternal woe— oh ! think 
whether these things that now pain you, 
may not, when seen in the clearer light 
of that awful hour, prove to you the germ 
that shall give life to the worm that never 
dies, and the spark that shall kindle the 
fire that shall not be quenched ! 

These reflections, thus briefly stated, 
will, I trust, be sufficient to convince you 
that it is your ^interest to meet this in- 
quiry fully now, that, if peaee that shall 
calm under the remembrance of past 
guilt mav be found and obtained, you 
may seek it, rather than allow such 
remembrance to mar yourhappinese here, 
and to be the source of misery in tha 
eternal world. This inquiry is frequently 
put by man to his fellow man, luid put in 
judgment, that the just and equitable 
reward of his oflences may be awarded 
to him ; but God would have you cherish 
it in mercy, that you may be induced to 
seek peace to your troubled spirit. And 
he himself hath said, that he who dili- 
gently seeks, shall assuredly find. 

I am aware that this appeal may pos- 
sibly fall into the hands of a great variety 
of characters. But the whole mass of 
mankind are, in reference to God, capa- 
ble of being divided into two large classes, 
to one of which each individual of the 
human race must belong — ^the wicked 
and the godly. This is the great distinc- 
tion ma& by God himself; and as such, 
it does not become us to find fault with 
it. While, however, we may &el we have 
no claim. to belong to the latter, we yet 
shrink, it may be, from allowing that we 
may, with truth, be referred to the latter 
class. God, however, judges not as man ; 
his thoughts are not as ours : we must 
abide by his decision, firmly believing die 
assurance that " righteousness and judg« 
ment are the habitation of his throne." 

Now, we are quite ready to admit that 
there are degrees of wickedness — that all 
are not equally guilty; that, though a 
sinner in the sight of God, my reader, 
in reference to your fellow men, your 
conduct may be in many respects exem- 
plary. I do not wish to doubt it In the 
remarks then I am about to m^e, I 
can have no view of personally offending 
you. I draw my bow at a venture ; pos- 
sibly the arrow of conviction may pierce 
your bosom, and you may feel that ^' thou 
art the man." If it should be so, remem- 
ber, I pray you, that God's truth wounds 
but to heal, — ^that it is my anxious desire 
to lead yott to the "hakn in Gilead," 
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and to the '' physician there," even unto 
Jesua. 

I will then, ftince you have heen horn 
in a Christian country-— in a land where 
the goepel of Christ u preached — I will, 
I say, take the most favourahle view of 
your position, and address you as a Chris- 
tian. 

Christian reader ! << What hast thou done?'* 
In the present state of society, it requires 
but little sacrifice to make a profession of 
religion ; such profession you have made 
•—have thus declared to the world your 
trust in Jesus, and determination to live 
by His laws. How has this profession 
accorded with your conduct ? ' Has uni- 
form consistency marked your course? 
Has no duty been systematically avoided, 
no sacrifice which Christ required been 
neglected ? In brief, have you sincerely 
and constantly striven to '' follow" him ? 
The eyes of all are upon you ; men note 
and weigh your every action ; according 
to your consistency do they respect your 

J>rofes8ions and value your religion ; un- 
brtunately they will look at religion 
through its professors, and not through 
its Author! What a fearful responsibility, 
then, rests upon you ! It rests with you 
either to dishonour the cause of Christ, or 
to exhibit its glory to the world. If you 
are the discipk of Christ, a glorious trust 
is committed to you. Have you been a 
faithful steward? — I inquire now only 
concerning your conduct, for such alone 
is my present purpose ; — the state of your 
heart, your foTections towards God and 
holiness, are known alone to yourself and 
to your God; they can only be indicated 
to your fellow men by your acts. Christian 
reader ! '' What hast thou done ?" 

How lamentably do the best of us fall 
short of duty ! What watchfulness, what 
care, what zeal does it require even to 
keep us in the narrow path 1 With deep 
contrition must we daily acknowledge 
<' we have done those things which we 
ought not to have done, and left undone 
those things which we ought to have 
done!" 

What then wilt thou do? Let each 
remembered omission, each trespass, be 
with humility confessed, and pardon be 
again sought of the great and free Dis- 
penser of all mercy. Remembering still 
the treasures of his grace, despair not 
that the great object for which that grace 
is offered may yet be accomplished in 
you, even likeness to himself. Through 
this idl-powerful agent, you may yet wit- 
ness in yourself the dettructioa of every 



unholy principle, and acquire strength to 
be '<tbe witness of God" before men. 
To this end, in the future, let your every 
faculty be directed, every act consecrated; 
and to you, at the final consummation of 
all things, shall be addressed the welcome 
and approving words, " Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thjr Lord!" 

Christian reader! What wilt thou do? 

But I forget not I may have, even - 
here, taken too favourable a view of your 
character ; I ought rather to have placed 
you in the same class with him of old 
who was " almost" persuaded " to be a 
Christian." If so, undecided reader, 
"What hast thou done?" 

So many opportunities present them- 
selves of becoming acquainted with the 
gospel, that few are entirely ignorant of 
its great truths. It is not impossible, my 
reader, but that it has often claimed your 
attention. The cares and troubles of life 
may have urged you to seek its consola- 
tions ; earthly disappointments and vexa- 
tions may have pointed to its lasting and 
solid streams of happiness, or the still 
small voice of conscience, whispering the 
need of a better righteousness than your 
own, turned your thoughts to the " one 
offering made in the end of time." Still, 
however, you hesitate to embrace it ; con- 
viction of its value prevents your entirely 
turning vour back upon it: still you hesi- 
tate I I ou acknowledge its necessity and 
admit its truths, yet still hesitate I 

If such, my reader, be your position, 
what a miserable, pitiable character art 
thou ! Thou knowest just enough of reli- 
gion to make thee unhappy. From " the 
Book of the Lord" you have long known 
your duty, but it q|pst be performed to- 
morrow ; and the reflection that such is 
the fact, prevents your peace. You pur- 
pose to repent — ^but by-and-by. You 
intend to be religious — but to-morrow. 
" To-morrow ! Where is to-morrow ? In 
another world !" Take heed that in your 
case the sacred Scripture be not fulfilled, 
*' Because I have called, and ye refused ; 
I have stretched out my hand, and no 
man regarded ; but ye have set at nought 
all my counsel, and would none of my 
reproof: I also will laugh at your cala- 
mity; I will mock when your fear 
Cometh." 

Thus acting — ^thus delaying, undecided 
reader ! are you not insuring your own 
unhappiness here ? and dying so, truth 
requnres you to be told, will insure it here- 
after. <« What hast thou done?" Pardon 
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has been offered you, but you have not 
yet embraced it ; happiness woos jou, but 
you have hitherto refused its proffers. 
Shall this conduct continue? '^ What wilt 
thou do?" To-day is the accepted time I 
to-day is the day of salvation I 

It may be, however, that even yet I 
have judged you too favourably, and that 
hitherto you have neglected religion alto- 
gether. Careless reader! ''What hast 
thou done P" 

Oh for a trumpet's voice to rouse thee 
from thy lethargy I I would seize this 
opportunity, as if it were thy last, to 
whisper in thine ear words of truth. 
Thou art serious now, at leisure now, 
thoughtful now; — ponder a moment, I 
beseech you, what thou hast done ? 

You have known, and felt, ever since 
you can remember, that God has given 
you an im'mortal spirit — a soul that shall 
outlive, for eternal ages, the frail taber-^ 
nacle in which it resides — that, having 
begun to live, shall never, never die! 
And yet what care, what thought for the 
body !— what neglect of the soul I 

''The soul that sinneth, it shall die." 
You are a sinner, — ^nay, start not ; you 
have sometimes felt this true. It may 
be you have been long conscious of sin, 
yet careless of eternal death ! " What hast 
thou done ?" Jesus has died, the pangs of 
the cross have been endured ; died — en- 
dured for you! All this you have un- 
gratefully forgotten— unheeded ; perhaps 
despised ! Careless reader, " What hast 
thou done V* and what wilt thou do ? 

Your siniul soul Jesus still waits to 
save. Shall the dreadful realities of eter- 
nity alone awake you to a just estimation 
of time ? Will you be taught the value 
of the soul only by^ts loss? Shall the 
joys of heaven be realized only by an 
experience of the miseries of hell ? Rea- 
der, awake! awake! ! Escape for thy 
life. Time presses — the destroyer is at 
hand ; there is hope yet, but delay not ! 

And now, in concluding, is there any 
other application we may make of this 
important subject? There is. 

Saviour of sinners, " What hast thou 
done?" 

Over from Bethlehem comes, wafted on 
the gales of heaven, a feeble infant voice. 
From the manger there rolls forth the 

florious tidings that " unto us a child is 
om, unto us a son is given." Veiled 
in humanity has God become, that hu- 
manity might become like GodL 

Saviour of sinners, " What hast thou 
done?" 



And all Judea's hills aud temples echo 
with lessons of wisdom — salvation the 
great theme of all. All its plains and 
cities bear witness to deeds of mercy 
wrought ; — the deaf hear his voice ; the 
dumb sing his praise ; the lame leap for 
joy; the dying revive; the dead live 
again. 

Saviour of sinners, " What hast thou 
done ?" 

From the garden of Gethsemane are 
sounds of woe and agony. Jesus strug- 
gles there for your salvation and ibr 
mine ! Will he give up his work? Shall 
his connexion with us be the bar to our 
redemption ? No ! see, the God triumphs 
over the man, and -angels rejoice at his 
success ! 

Saviour of sinners, " What hast thou 
done?" 

On Calvary's mount there is a scene of 
blood. From Calvary's cross, high above 
the shoutings of the mob, shall be heard, 
to earth's utmost bound, the glorious an- 
nouncement — " 1 1 is finished ! " The way 
of pardon for guilt, and of peace for the 
unhappiness it causes, is opened. .. lie*- 
demption is accomplished ! 

Saviour of sinners, " What haBt thou 
done ?" 

And from the " excellent glory" itself 
comes the cheering sound, " I live again !" 
Yes, Jesus lives again, to carry on the 
work begun below — lives again, to inter- 
cede on our behalf at the right hand of 
God! 

Reader ! there he waits for you. Gro, 
then, with humility, yet with confidence, 
unto God. Go now, and, encouraged by 
what the Saviour has done, ask that all 
you have done amiss may be forgiven ; 
and henceforth, in all that you do, take 
his precepts as your guide — ^his example 
as your pattern. 

Reader, "What hast thou done?"— 
What wilt thou do? S. S. 



TRUE COURAGE. 



He who, when called upon to speak a 
disagreeable truth, tells it boldly and has 
done, is both bolder and milder than he 
who nibbles in a low voice, and never 
ceases nibbling. — Lavater, 



THE RICH MAN. 

He is rich whose income is more than 
his expenses ; and he is poor whose ex- 
penses exceed his income. — Bruyere, 
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The Riots in London, a.d. 1780. 
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GEORGE III. 



In the West Indies, St. Vincent's and 
Grenada were taken by the French, and 
an indecisive action wal fought between 
^miral Byron and d'Estaing; after 
which the latter proceeded to the south- 
ern coast of the American colonies. The 
English had obtained considerable advan- 
tages ; they had also plundered several 
places on the coast of Connecticut. Other 
expeditions were stopped by the arrival 
of the French fleet, but it returned to 
the West Indies after an inefifeotual at- 
tack on Sayannah. This was followed 
by a useless devastation of the Indian 
towns by the American army, which 
stimulateid the tribes to severe retaliation. 
Several English forts on the coast of 
Africa had been previously t€^en by a 
part of the French fleet on its way to the 
West Indies. The fort of Omoa, on the 
Spanish main, and some valuable prizes, 
were captured by the English in October. 
These were the principal warlike opera- 
tions of the year 1779. 

The Americans were disappointed as 
to the extent of advantages they had ex- 
pected from the co-operation of the 
French ; while some of their leaders were 
(quarrelling among themselves, and Wash- 
ington vainly endeavoured to convince 



them of the necessity for greater exer- 
tion, even though Spain had joined in 
the conflict. But he persevered, through 
evil report and good report, with a calm 
stedfastness, which pret ents an impoi'- 
tant lesson to those who fight in a better 
warfare, even the spiritual contest with 
the enemy of souls. 

Among the events of the year 1 779, was 
the prosecution of the captain of a slave- 
ship, for carrying away a free native from 
Africa, and selling him as a slave in the 
West Indies. He was fined 500/. ; an in- 
dication of the begkining of attention to 
this atrocious traffic. The little progress 
yet made as to religious toleration was 
shown by riotous proceedings against the 
Romanists at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and by a petition from the university of 
Oxford, against a Bill for the relief of 
Protestant dissenting ministers and 
schoolmasters. The existence of gene- 
ral ignorance appeared from riotous 
efforts at Manchester to destroy the ma- 
chinery lately invented by Arkwright 
and others, for the improvement of the 
cotton - trade, which has since added 
almost indefinitely to the wealdi and re^ 
sources of the country. 

The ill success of the American war, 
and other measures pursued by lord 
North, now rendered him very unpopular ; 
while lord Sandwich, the dirtctor of 
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naval afiairs, was bitterly censured for 
his incompetency and profligacy. It was 
evident that the existing ministry only 
retained power by the royal favour, and 
the too common methods for obtaining a 
parliamentary majority, which, however, 
was sensibly decreasing. All the ability, 
and generally the more correct views as to 
polity, were with the opposition ; while 
It was evident that the principal sup- 
porters of the government were by no 
means agreed among themselves. 

The ^ng's speech at the opening of 
parliament in 1779, was in some respects 
remarkable. There was no mention of 
America ; it congratulated the nation on 
the disappointment of the French and 
Spanish attempts at invasion, and called 
attention to the affairs of Ireland. The 
latter subject was soon adverted to in the 
debates, when lord North showed tliat the 
evils so Justly complained of, had pro- 
ceeded from the narrow and ill-judged 
policy of former times under parliamen- 
tary sanction ; that this was the fault of 
the English nation, and had been already 
ameliorated by the present ministry. The 
case in respect to Ireland appears to be, 
that it was originally treated as a sepa- 
rated and subjugated country, instead of 
being united to England by community 
ofprivileges, and identification of interests, 
in religious as well as in civil matters. 
This ill-judged polity has now been 
changed; but the concessionsbeing granted 
unwillingly, and by slow degrees, ill-feel- 
ing has been kept up, and both parties are 
now suffering, rather for the faults and 
mistakes of statesmen in former times 
than of later days. From the period 
under consideration, to the present time, 
year by year, the claims of Ireland have 
been urged and attended to ; but for the 
most part neither in a right spirit, nor in 
the degree proper at the moment As 
Burke said, at the period here noticed, 
what had been at iirst asked as a favour 
was denied, till k was demanded as a right, 
^ till England had lost the moment for 
granting with dignity, and Ireland for 
receiving with gratitude." Especially is 
It to be deplored that right views never 
have been taken as to the religious state 
of that country; those who took into 
their hands the spiritual government did 
not adopt any efficient or effectual mea^- 
sures to remove the awful ignorance and 
superstition that prevailed — they even 
made it the interest of the Romish priest- 
hood to darken and deepen the clouds of 
error in which the mass of the people were 



involved, and even in many respects faci* 
litated their so doing ! 

The financial state of the country, with • 
the necessity for a reform in parliament, 
also engaged attention. The year 1779 
closed with the memorable appointment of 
a committee by the largest county, that of 
York, to petition parliament and form an 
association for these objects; many other 
counties very soon followed the example. 
This is a period to be marked. On pre- 
senting tne petition, sir George Saville 
stated that it was commenced at a meet- 
ing of 600 gentlemen, whose property 
exceeded that of the whole of the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. 

In February 1780, Burke brought for- 
ward with much ability, his plans for eco- 
nomical reform. Long debates followed, 
conflicting and counteracting motions 
were made by the various parties. In 
April, a resolution was moved by Dunn- 
ing, ** that the influence of the crown 
had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished." 

This was unexpectedly carried, by a 
majority of eighteen, with others requir- 
ing immediate attention to the grievances 
complained of. But a few £iys after- 
wards lord North found means to check 
the progress making by the opposition, 
and stopped the proceemngs, though by a 
comparatively small majority. Both par- 
ties exhausted themselves in these debates, 
little else was attended to, and the session 
was nearly at an end, when the nation 
was convulsed to its centre by a wholly 
unexpected movement. 

In the year 1778, the most oppressive 
disabilities of the Roman Catholics had 
been removed in England, and it was 
proposed to extend the measures to Scot- 
land; but such were the manifestations of 
riotous opposition at Edinburgh, and in 
other places in that country, that the 
relief was postponed. In 1 779, associations 
were formed in Scotland and also in Eng- 
land, to prevent further indulgence to 
Popery. These were organized as "the Pro- 
testant Association/' under the presidency 
of lord George Gordon, a member of the 
House of Commons, already known fur 
eccentricities, which ended in insanity. 

At first this Association was joined by 
many religious individuals, who clearly 
perceived that the struggles of popery 
were not for equal rights, but to resume its 
ancient predominance, ^any of these 
soon withdrew, on finding themselves as* 
Bociated with numbers wholly careless as 
to religious truth, who were only desirous to 
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make a political instrument of the society. 
Others were actuated byfierce,un8criptural 
fanaticism, wholly regardless of the pre- 
cepts and practice of the gospel of Christ. 
Thus a mighty engine for mischief was set 
at work, and occasion given to the ene- 
mies of the truth to gainsay and speak evil. 
All real followers of Christ should ever be 
careful to remember, that " the wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness of 
God." Lord George Gordon was pushed 
onward by evil designing men ; he made 
most inflammatory orations, both in the 
House where they were laughed at, and 
in public where they were eagerly caught 
up. He proposed that a petition should be 
presented by the members of the Associa- 
tion, whom he required to assemble in a 
body to carry it to the House of Commons. 
On June the 2nd, a vast multitude as- 
sembled in St. George 's-fields, then an 
open space beyond the bridges. It was 
calculated that more than 60,000 were 
present; who being arranged in several 
divisions, proceeded over the different 
bridges to Palace-yard, the largest body 
marching through the city, six a breast, 
carrying the petition with 120,000 signa- 
tures. Such an assemblage might include 
some well-intentioned men ; but it is obvi- 
ous that it would be joined by the rabble, 
and the worst of characters. The mob 
having assembled before the Houses of 
Parliament, insulted some of the bishops 
and other members, and with difficulty 
was kept out of the Houses. Lord George 
presented the petition, which was received; 
but the consideration of it was deferred 
for some days. The mob were repeatedly 
harangued by their leader, till he was 
threatened with committal to Newgate. 
Nothing effectual was done to disperse the 

aulace, and they continued their riotous 
aviour till nine o'clock ; when a few 
troops arriving they withdrew, but only to 
perpetrate mischief elsewhere. The Ro- 
mish chapels of the Bavarian and Sardi- 
nian ambassadors were destroyed that 
night. 

Mobs assembled on the next day, with- 
out committing any great violence ; but 
on Sunday morning, a Popish chapel and 
some houses in Moorfields were destroyed, 
even in the presence of a body of soldiers, 
who only waited for the orders of the ma- 
gistracy to act ; but the mayor, Kennett, 
was wholly unequal to the occasion. He 
was intimidated, and gave no orders, 
but continued with some other magistrates 
in a neighbouring house, quietly drinking | 
their wine. Only a few of the rioters | 



were apprehended; these were committed 
to Newgate the next morning. Had the 
mayor acted with common firmness that 
day, the subsequent mischief might have 
been prevented. The only excuse was the 
discountenance the magistrates and mili- 
tary had received, when checking the 
mobs that assembled for " Wilkes and 
liberty," a few years before. The crowd 
being encouraged by impunity, an or- 
ganised effort for mischief was evidently 
made. On Monday morning, the house of 
sir George Saville, the mover of the Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill, was destroyed ; also two 
more chapels with several private houses • 
were consumed, and London was left to 
the mercy of the populace. 

On Tuesday the Houses of Parliament 
were to meet; several of the members 
were insulted and injured : after passing 
a few resoiutions respecting these distur- 
bances, those present adjourned. Lord 
George Gordon was now alarmed at the 
extent to which the mischief had gone, 
and a bill was printed in the name of the 
Protestant Association, discouraging the 
riots ; but the leaders still used the cry of 
'* No Popery" and carried blue cockades; 
the badge of the Association. On Tues- 
day evening, an organized mob attacked 
Newgate, releasing their associates, and 
setting the prison on fire. The keeper 
resisted, the building was strong and 
mostly of stone, but the mob battered it 
open, and burned all the combustible por- 
tions of the structure. Clerkenwell pri- 
son, the house of Fielding the magistrate, 
and that of lord Mansfield, were sacked 
and burned. A valuable library belong- 
ing to the latter, was destroyed ; the sol- 
diers came up, but no magistrate could be 
found ; and the o0icers had orders not to 
act without the civil authorities. The 
unhappy proceedings during the riots for 
** Wilkes and liberty" were not forgotten. 
The mob, infuriated by drink, pursued 
the work of destruction, while the military 
stood by. A contemporary left the pre- 
fixed representation of one of the scenes 
of the night, but no description can give 
an adequate representation of the state of 
London at this period. On Wednesday, 
business was wholly at a stand. The 
shops were closed, bits of blue hung out, 
and "No Popery" chalked on the houses to 
preserve them, but this was useless. The 
mob evidently were not the Protestant As- 
sociation ; they cared not for the religious 
question, except as a by-word for mis- 
chief: robbery was the order of the day. 
The King's Bench, the Fleet, and other 
p 2 
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prisons were this day destroyed. Several 
public edifices were threatened, and two 
attacks made upon the Bank of England ; 
but it was garrisoned with militaryi who 
had orders to act, and whose fire was fatal 
to many of the assailants — the pavement 
of the church opposite was filled with 
corpses and wounded men. A large dis- 
tillery at Holborn-bridge, the property of 
a Romanist named Langdale, was de^ 
stroyed ; the spirits flowed down the 
street, and the mob were so intoxicated, 
that many perished on the premises* 
Here also the military came into collision 
• with the mob ; several were shot by a 
body of militia, who had marched from a 
considerable distance that day. 

It was now evident that the fury of the 
insurgents was at its height, but recourse 
was also now had to efficient means to stop 
it. On this day, the 7th, the king him- 
self declared to the privy-council, that he 
would take the responsibility of ordering 
the military to act without waiting for the 
civil authorities ; a proclamation to this 
effect was accordingly issued, though 
many doubted as to the measure. It was 
supported,if not advised, by Wedderbume^ 
the attorney-general. Assuredly, here 
the monarch's firmness was most praise- 
worthy, for his ministers hesitated at the 
measure; but it saved, if not his throne, a 
vast accumulation of misery and destruc- 
tion. The military were moved with the 
greatest expedition towards London ; and 
happily the militia had for some time 
been embodied, so that by the evening of 
this day, nearly 20,000 soldiers were in 
London and its vicinity. But the colli- 
sion was dreadful, though merciful in the 
event. More than thirty fires that night 
reddened the sky : happily there was no 
wind, and the military met the rioters at 
every turn. There was no sleep that 
night in London. The contest continued 
into the following day : but before the fol- 
lowing night the rioters had disappeared-— 
their leaders had perished, or sought con- 
cealment. More than 500 killed and 
wounded were ascertained ; but numbers 
perished in the fires, or were concealed by 
their friends. 

On the Friday all was quiet; but the 
public buildings were garrisoned by 
troops, and the fires were still smouldering. 
On the day following lord George was ap- 
prehended, and committed to the Tower 
on a charge of high treason. Similar 
riotous proceedings were attempted at 
Bath, Bristol and Hull ; but the magis- 
trates, beingattentive to their duties, the 



efforts failed. On June 19th, the Houses 
met, when the king, in a speech from the 
throne, justified the course he had pur^ 
sued of ordering the military to act 
without delay, wherever needful. Som« 
expressed their doubts : but lord Mansfield 
showed that this course was really legal ; 
that all persons were bound to interfere 
when unlawful acts were committed, and 
that soldiers were not less bound to assist 
than ordinary citizens. The Houses sat 
for a few days only, during which resolu- 
tions were passed refusing to repeal the 
Act for the Relief of Papists. 

Such [is a very brief account of a mo- 
mentous event, highly disgraceful to 
many of the political leaders of that day, 
both for encouraging and neglecting to 
suppress the early indications of riot and 
violence. But there is some gratification 
to the Englishman to be able to show, 
that on this occasion, when London was 
so long at the mercy of the mob, there 
was no thirst for blood, no murderous as- 
sassination, no eagerness to destroy life. 
This manifestation of popular outrage, 
also, rendered the magistracy and rulers 
in later years more prompt to suppress 
any outbreaks which might lead to a re* 
petition of such scenes. The instruction, 
though severe, was useful. These tumults 
also had a beneficial effect, by convincing 
the nation of the hazards to be appre- 
hended from popular assemblies for poli- 
tical purposes; an important lesson in the 
times that speedily followed; while it 
showed the dangers of alio wing popular tu- 
multuous proceedings to go to any extent. 
After the ** Wilkes and liberty" mobs had 
been encouraged even by riding charac- 
ters for political purposes, it was necessary 
that such lessons should be taught. 

The real history of this dreadful course 
of riots has not been fully developed, and 
probably it was produced by a combina- 
tion of circumstances. That the Pro- 
testant Association had originated from 
well-meaning persons, is clear ; but that it 
had been misdirected by its mad president, 
and his. fanatic and political advisers, is 
also plain. It is not less clear that evil 
designing men availed themselves of these 
proceedings, to make an outbreak, de- 
signed to shake Britain to its centre; 
while in such a city as London, multitudes 
ready for evil can always be found to unite 
their efforts, when their desire for violence 
can find opportunity to act. The whole 
amount of direct losses was estimated at 
1 80,000/. ; but the various indirect losses 
and expenses occasioned by these riots^ 
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ihQst have amounted to a much larger 
sum.* 

Providence in mercy stayed the de- 
structive outbreak, and the wretched in- 
struments that had been apprehended 
were visited with the penalties of the law. 
Sixty were found guilty, twenty of whom 
were executed ; the rest were transported. 
Lord George Gordon was tried for high 
treason, but he was acquitted ; as though 
evidently a guilty man, he was not 
brought within the limits defined by law, 
as constituting that crime. It was plain 
that he was a madman, though there was a 
bad method in his madness. This became 
more and more apparent : he was impri- 
soned afterwards for a libel ; and in the 
latter part of his life he professed himself 
a Jew, and assumed a sort of Hebrew garb. 
This is a full proof that he had not oeen 
duly influenced by the Christian religion 
he professed to be so anxious to maintain, 
in its pure Protestant form. The fiery 
leaders of this Association may well be 
contrasted with Robert Raikes of Glou- 
cester, and his associates ; who about this 
period, began that work for good, which 
Aas been most beneficial to our land — the 
institution of Sunday-schools. Moved by 
the wretched and unruly state of his own 
neighbourhood at Gloucester, on the 
Lord's day, Raikes began the effort on a 
small scale at Gloucester; and calling pub- 
lic attention to the subject, by means of a 
newspaper which he conducted, the exam- 
ple was followed, and similar establish- 
ments were formed in various parts of the 
land. The invaluable blessings resulting 
from the system are too well known to 
require farther remarks in this history. 

• It has been stated, by individuals of credit, 
both on the continent and in Europe, that some 
months before, persons bad been heard to say that 
London vmild be destroyed in the month of June; 
and OB some occasions, during the height of the 
riots, the mob were evidently guided by leaders, 
who were seen to communicate with those of a rank 
Koperior to themselves, but who kept aomewhat 
aloof. At Langdale's distillery the stiU smoking 
rains were visited by two respectable females, evi- 
dently disguised, but who were observed by a person 
on the premises to look at several of the bodies of 
those who had fallen victims to tbe military or to 
their own excesses, till they appeared to recognise 
ane, and to take aomt hair or something tfofiit. In 
the concision of the moment, they were aJJoTwed to 
depart ; but the body was examined, and tbough 
much diaignred, it aiqpeared to be the remains of 
an individual above the mere rabble, though dis- 
guised in a common garb. When the ascertained 
net, that the governments of France and Spain had, 
only a few years before, encouraged incendiary at« 
tempts upon the dockyards, and when the extreme 
lengths to which some of the American leaders 
went, are considered, we may think it possible that 
some of the agents at least, would suppose that such 
proceedings, if destructive to England, might per- 
haps be approved after they had been committed. 



** Could we but tell the good that has been done 
Since Sunday-school instruction was begun, 
How manv have been raised Arom time to time 
From the low depths of ignorance and crime, — 
How many have the paths of virtue trod,— 
How many have been brought to honour God !— 
How many, through the good example shown. 
Have blessings proved to cliildren of their own,*« 
And could we those rejoicing saints behold. 
With blood- wash'd robes, and palms, and crowns 

of gold. 
Who, when on earth* in sabbath schools w«re 

taught,— 
And lastly to a saving knowledge brought, 
Seeing instruction in its proper light. 
We niight appreciate its worth aright." 

The war proceeded in America, under 
Clinton, with activity. He attacked South 
Carolina during the winter; though his 
troops suffered much in their passage by 
sea, he took Charlestown after a short 
siege. This brought forward the adherents 
of England in the southern states : for a 
time, they appeared lost to the union. 
Congress sent Gates to retrieve its cause : 
he was totally defeated in August, by lord 
ComwalliSy who had been left in command 
in the south ; but his advance was checked 
by another American force. 

The winter had been severe, but Wash- 
ington was too weak to take advantage of 
Chn ton's absence from New York. It is 
hardly possible to describe the extent of 
destitution against which the American 
general persevered, even under insuffer- 
able neglect from the Congress, so that 
the troops were frequently m a state of 
mutiny. When matters seemed at extre- 
mity, and Clinton, having returned, was 
about to move forward, a fleet arrived 
from France, with 6,000 troops, ordered 
to act under Washington ; to whom Louis 
sent a French commission, so as to do away 
any military punctilios on the part of the 
foreigners. 

An English fleet arrived soon after, in 
time to prevent an attack on New York, 
which was deferred in the hope of farther 
succours from France ; but its grand fleet 
was detained' elsewhere. 

In September, the difficulties of Wash- 
ington had nearly been increased by an 
act of treachery on the part of one of his 
subordinates, general Arnold, then com- 
mander of a very important position 
above New York. This officer distin- 
guished himself by several exploits early 
in the war ; but he was a needy, disap- 
pointed, extravagant man, whose claims 
were not entertained by Congress; he 
was even censured for some proceedings 
while in command at Philadelphia. When 
appointed to his present station, he wrote 
to a staff-officer of the English commander, 
expressing his desire to restore himself to 
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the farouT of the English monarch. The 
correspondence was encouraged; it was 
conducted hy major Andr^ on the part of 
Clinton, who finally arranged with Ar- 
nold for the giving up West Point on 
the day agreed upon. 

After passing the day together on what 
was deemed neutral ground, at a hou^e 
outside the American lines, Andr6 found 
some obstacles to his getting on board the 
British sloop, which had brought him up 
the river. He then resolved to return to 
New York by land ; and was persuaded by 
Arnold to put off his uniform, and travel 
in disguise, with an American pass. He 
had arrived in sight of the British lines, 
when he was taken by three men who were 
lurking for plunder, to whom, thinking 
them loyalists, he incautiously disclosed 
that he was a British officer. They were 
Americans. The papers found on Andre 
disclosed his errand, but Arnold received 
information just in time to escape. Clinton 
sent to claim Andr6 as being despatched to 
Arnold with a flag of truce, at the request 
of the latter ; but Washington remitted liis 
prisoner to a board of officers, by whom he 
was condemned as a spy, having been 
found under a false name, and out of 
uniform. Clinton used every effort to in- 
duce Washington to spare Andr6 ; he had 
himself, at the request of the former, ex- 
changed an American, captain Robinson, 
who undoubtedly was a spy; while in 
Andr6 8 case there were circumstances 
that might take him out of the term in the 
strict military definition of it. There 
were other similar instances of mercy on 
the part of the British ; but Washiij^gton 
was inexorable: the serious injury so 
nearly inflicted on him by the instrumen- 
tality of Andr^ exasperated him ; he re- 
fused even to allow him to die a military 
death, which was his last request. 

Andr6 was hanged on October 2nd ; and 
his execution certainly must be recorded as 
an act of deliberate, unnecessary cruelty, 
disgraceful to Washington » Arnold pub- 
lished an address to the people of Ame- 
rica ; but his conduct had not been such as 
to have weight, or produce regard to his 
statements : though afterwards employed 
in the British service, he was not re- 
spected. It is necessary to make these 
remarks upon the conduct of the American 
leaders in this war; for certainly, whatever 
cause they might have for asserting their 
independence, they had none to justify 
many of their proceedings. To the credit 
of Clinton, he did not retaliate; though he 
had many American officers then in his 



power, whom he might with more justice 
have treated with severity : he even con- 
sented at this period to an exchange of 
prisoners, which the Congress found it 
necessary to propose, though the soldiera 
of Burgoiyne's army were stiU detained in 
confinement 

Nothing of importance was achieved by 
the combined forces. Washington at last 
induced Congress to adopt more efficient 
measures, declaring, repeatedly, that 
nothing but the folly of the British gene- 
rals had saved the American cause from 
ruin; but a large party, probably re- 
membering the military dictatorship of 
Cromwell, were still jealous of their com- 
mander, and crippled his efforts. 



8PA AND ITS EKYIRONS. 

After passing Franchimont the road 
enters Spa by a noble avenue, nearly 
two miles long, shaded by a quadruple 
range of trees. This pretty village was, 
during the last century, probably the most 
celebrated watering-place in Europe, and 
still attracts, during the summer months, 
a large concourse of visitors* by the fame 
of its mineral springs, the water of which 
contains a large proportion of iron. Being, 
at the same time, highly charged with 
carbonic acid gas, it is not disagreeable 
to the taste. 

The principal mineral spring of Spa, 
situated in the centre of the town, is 
called the " Pouhon," a word supposed 
to be derived from ** Pouhir," which, in 
the dialect of Liege, has the same signi- 
fication as the French " puiser," ** to 
draw water." It is covered by a heavy 
cblonnadC) where a pompons Latin in- 
scription attests that Peter the First, by 
the grace of God Emperor of the Rus- 
sians, Pious, Fortunate, Invincible, drank 
the waters of Spa in the year 1717, and 
owed to them, particularly to the foun- 
tain of Cr^ronstere, his renewed health 
and vigour. 

The G^ronstere is situated out of the 
town, at the distance of a league from the 
Pouhon. At about the same distance, in 
another direction, is the Sauveni^re. 
These are the three principal fountains. 
There are others in the neighbourhood, 
but they are either altogether abandoned 
or but little frequented. 

The Sauveni^re is situated near a wood, 

* The official list of visitors at Spa for the seasrn 
of 1844 amounted to 4958, of whom 952 were Eng- 
lish, and 19 Americans. 
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where walks are tastefiiUy laid out. These 
were constructed in 1787 by the children 
of the duchess of Orleans for the anrase- 
ment of their mother, who recovered her 
health by the use of the waters. One of 
these children was the due de Chartres, 
now Louis Philippe^ king of the French, 
by whose orders a monument has recently 
been erected here. 

The custom of those who make a busi- 
ness of taking the waters is te repair 
every morning betimes to the Pouhen, 
whence they visit in succession each of 
the others. Thus exercise and the moun- 
tain air combine, with the salutary in- 
fluence of the waters, to expedite the 
cure. For those who are indisposed to 
this exertion, other promenades are laid 
out within the village, called, respect- 
ively, *^ Promenade de Quatre Heures," 
and *< Promenade de Sept Heures," from 
the time of the day at which they were 
frequented. 

These salubrious springs, where nature 
proffers an easy and painless cure to dis- 
ease, seem, in ungrateful return for her 
favours, to be generally selected through- 
out £urope ror the establishment of 
gambling - houses. Here, as in other 
places, not far from the principal spring, 
rises the Redoute — an extensive pile of 
building, embracing within its ample 
walls, a theatre,, a caf4, a ball-room, and 
a spacious saloon, where the votaries of 
•-* trente-et-un" and "roulette" resort. 
This is the only place in Belgium where 
gambling is openly tolerated by govern- 
ment. 

There is an art for which Spa has long 
been famous, whose productions are dif- 
fused throughout Europe, and even find 
their way occasionally to America — the 
art of painting in water-colours on wood. 
This material, having been first steeped 
for a few days in the mineral water, 
thence acquires a greyish or slate-colour- 
ed tint, together with the necessary hard- 
ness for the purposes of the artist. The 
painting is then finally highly varnished, 
to preserve it from destruction. An in- 
finity of small articles ornamented in this 
way — screens, snuff-boxes, dressing-cases, 
and elegant trifles of all sorts, are here 
offered for sale, and they form no incon- 
siderable source of wealth to the inhabit- 
ants of the village, as they are estimated 
to brinff a return of oue hundred and 
fifteen diousand francs per annum. 

The environs of Spa are remarkably 
beautiful. Situated on the very verge of 
.the Ardennes, it is enclosed by hills of 



considerable elevation, along whose woody 
sides walks have been traced in every 
direction for the gratification of visitors. 
Here the mountain ash grows luxuriantly, 
displaying in abundance its rich scarlet 
berries. At various points pavilions and 
seats appear, which command delightful 
views over the valley. Beyond the sum- 
mits of these hills, extensive waste lands 
of a marshy soil, intersected by deep ra- 
vines, stretch far and wide. These are 
called-, in the language of the country, 
"Les Hautes Fagnes," or the High 
Marshes. They are covered with a sort 
of heath, which, bearing a profusion of 
purple blossoms, communicates its pecu- 
liar tint to the entire landscape. The 
rock itself, when visible, has the same 
colour, derived from an admixture of 
iron. 

Nothing can have a more singular or 
striking appearance than these wide table- 
lands, whose loneliness is only diversified 
by rude crosses, placed at intervals along 
the road, bearing the inscription, " Priez 
pour les Tr6pass6s" — Pray for the De- 
parted.— ^n/Aon. 



MENTAL DERANGEMENT. 
No. I. 

Mental derangement, or mental alien- 
ation, or insanity, although at first sight 
it might appear to be a matter strictly 
medical, opens a wide field of investigation 
for the philanthropist, as well as the phy- 
sician. Every writer on the subject, as 
well as every medical witness in investi- 
gations where '* soundness of mind*' is in 
question, gives a different description of 
it. It is ascertained, however, witn toler- 
able certainty, to depend on an affection 
of the brain ; either changing its struc- 
ture, or interfering only (so far as can be 
ascertained) with its functions ; and in- 
volving, probably, difierent parts in dif- 
ferent cases. Four kinds of it are gene- 
rally distinguished: — 1. Mania, by which 
is generally understood mental derange- 
ment in its most violent form ; impelling 
the patient to acts of fury. 2. Monoma- 
nia, which has excited great attention of 
late years, in criminal trials, and in which 
the person affected is mad only on one 
point. 3. Amentia, or idiocy, is the most 
complete form of mental alienation ; and 
admitting of least hope as to its cure. 
Most commonly it dates its origin from 
birth, depending on malformation of the 
brain. 4. Dementia is the form of insanity 
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most generally met with, and seems to 
be a lets complete form of the Tariety 
last described ; persons affected with it 
ramble in their talk, like children. 

Eccentricity and madness sometimes so 
closely resemble each other, that it is dif- 
ficult to say at what point the one ends, 
and the other begin. Dr. Abercrombie, 
in his admirable treatise on the intellec- 
tual powers, gives an anecdote which 
illustrates this. A Scottish clergyman, 
after conducting himself in a very extra- 
vagant manner, was brought l^fore a 
jury, to have his sanity tested, and his 
aifairs (if necessary) placed under the care 
of trustees. It was alleged, among other 
acts of extravagance, that he had de- 
stroyed his library ; of which strange 
proceeding, when questioned by the jury, 
ne gave the following account : — " In the 
early part of my life, I had imbibed a 
liking for a most unprofitable study; 
namely — controversial divinity. On re- 
viewing my library, I found a great part 
of it to consist of books of this descrip- 
tion, and I was so anxious that my family 
should not be led to follow the same pur- 
suit, that I determined to burn the whole." 
He was also charged with having dug up 
and destroyed a line orchard; but he 
pleaded that he preferred a garden to an 
orchard, and that digging was good for 
bis health. To questions put to him re- 
specting other parts of his conduct, he 
returned answers equally plausible ; and 
as the result of the whole inquiry, the 
jury found no sufficient reasons for de- 
claring him insane. Sufficient reason, 
however, was quickly supplied by time — 
a fortnight found lum a maniac. '' An 
insane person," it has been said, *' reasons 
correctly upon incorrect premises ;" but 
the foreg<Httg anecdote proves that this 
position does not always hold good, fmr 
nere the premises were sound and con- 
sistent ; namely, the clergyman's o|Mnicm 
of the unprofitable nature of controversial 
divinity, and his anxiety that his family 
should not prosecute its study. His in- 
sanity was evinced by the partial view 
which he took of the means necessary for 
accomplishing his object; namely, the 
burning of all his library. If he had sold 
it, or the portion of it relating to contro- 
versial divinity, such a mode of proceed- 
ing would Jiave been correctly adapted to 
his purpose ; or supposing that, in going 
over his library, he had met with any 
books of an immoral tendency, to have 
burned these, in order to prevent their 
perusal by any one, would have been the 



act of a wise and a virtuous man : but to 
bum his whole library that his faniily 
might not study controversial divipitv, 
was the suggestion of inaanity, entirely 
distorting the true relation of thkigs; 
and carrying out am impression, in itself 
correct, into consequences quite unwar* 
ranted. 

But though not always, undoubtedly it 
is often the case, tkat the only thing 
wrong is the first impression. " An in* 
sane person, " soy t Dr. Macintosh, ** some- 
times tran^Mrms a post into a monarch. 
He will kneel before his majesty; deliver 
an address; kiss hands; and correctly 
imitate every act as it is done at court. 
Another will conceive that a minister of 
state has been . guilty of some dereHctioii 
of duty. He will write upon the topic, 
make out charges against the indrvidual, 
and reply to letters received upon the sub-* 
ject ; and no one, upon reading his corre- 
spondence, or conversing withnim, could 
discover any error of reasoning, er any 
expression which weuld lead him to infer 
insanity. Nothing is incorrect but the 
first impression." 

As I am writing, not for medical, but 
for general readers, I shaU proceed (with- 
out dwelling longer on these general mat- 
ters) to lay before them such particulars 
as are likely to prove interesting, and to 
make the phenomena of insanity better 
understood. 

One of the most common of these phe- 
nomena, is to be insme only on one point. 
The celebrated Dr. Watts, so highly ve- 
nerated, was an example of tUs. He 
though^ at one time, he was too large to 
enter a room (at sir Thomas Abney'e) 
by the do<Nr ; and when carried through, 
he looked back, and expressed his aston- 
ishment. A man, whose case is recorded 
by Pinel, had been for some time confined 
in the Bie^tre, (a celebrated lunatic asy- 
lum at Paris,) and was visited by a eona- 
missary, with whom he bed a lonr con- 
versation, during which h» conducted 
himself with the utmost propriety. He 
was ordered to be discharged, as perfectly 
sane ; and the officer drew up a warrant 
to that effect : but, on handing it to that 
gentleman for his signature, he subscribed 
that of the Saviour of the world ; and 
then indulged in all the reveries connected 
with that delusion. Several years ago, a 
gentleman in Edinburgh was brought 
before a jury, in order to have the state 
of his mind ascerteined. He defeated 
every attempt of the opposite counsel to 
discover any traces of mental alienalaoB, 
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until a^ntlcB&an, who bad been detained 
firom an earlier attendance, came into 
court. He immediately asked the gen- 
tleman under examination what were his 
latest accounts ^m the planet Saturn; 
and speedily elicited ample proofs of in- 
sanity. 

One of our most experienced physi- 
cians in mental disorders is Dr. Trail, 
Professor of Forensic Medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh. "When I went 
to Liverpool," he says, '*I found in the 
Asylum a man who had been confined for 
ten years for threatening his neighbours ; 
but the only peculiarity that could be 'dis- 
covered in hie conduct, was his keeping 
holy the seventh day, instead of the first ; 
for he thought we had no right to change 
the sabbath. He was strict in his atten- 
tion to devotional duties, and attended 
worship on Sundays in compliment to the 
rest. Finding he had given up all idea 
of doing harm, I set him at liberty, but 
kepi sight of him for eight years ; during 
which he went on quite correctly, but still 
keepiBg the Jewish sabbath. He remem- 
bered me whh gratitude, and, as a mark 
of it, eame to me with a hare as a pre- 
sent" 

A gentleman, who became deranged 
after studying political economy, wrote a 
most eloquent letter to Pitt, (who was 
prime minister at that time,) full of 
correct views; but concluding with a 
proposition for stretching land, " as the 
curriers stretch leather," in order to ex- 
tend Britain into the Atlantic ocean. 
Another invented a machine for making 
diamonds ; which were to drop from it 
** as fast as peas from the hopper of a 
mill," by compressing the carbonic acid 
of the atmosphere.* He also said, that 
he had drawn a picture of the country he 
passed through, by looking out of the 
window of his carnage through a tele- 
scope; while a pencil, fastened to his 
queue, drew the picture on the opposite 
side of the carriage. It is melancnoly to 
add, that he died in a state of ichildish- 
ness,'after squandering his property. 

No hallucination (or false impression) 
is more common among the insane, than 
that of being some great personage. 
'*• Upon a visit of the magistrates to my 
bouse," says the late Mr. Bakewell, (pro- 
prietor of an admirably conducted lunatic 
asylum near Stone,) " one of them en- 
tered into a long conversation with a 

* It HMj be necessary to inform those of my 
readers who are not acquainted with chemistry, that 
the diamond consUts of carbon or pure charcoal. 



patient ; and then, coming to me, said-« 
* I do not perceive any complaint whatever 
in the person I have been talking with. 
He not only appears free from insanity, 
but seems a very intelligent well-informed 
man.' In reply, I assured him, there 
was not a more complete lunatic in the 
house, or one less fit for liberty. * Did 
he say nothing to you about the army, or 
of being a colonel V ' Why, is he aot 
a colonel V — * No ; he is nothing but a 
grocer ; nor was he ever anything else !' 
The magistrate, of course, expressed him- 
self perfectly satisfied. If addressed as 
a colonel, no man could be more cordial ; 
but not otherwise. Now a colonel must 
have horses and servants, drink wine, and 
adopt the militarv costume ; hence arose 
the necessity of his being confined ; and 
not from the simple abstract idea of being 
a colonel." 

Of a similar description is the follow- 
ing case : — A commission of lunacy had 
been obtained against a citizen of Lon- 
don, who fancied himself a duke. Some 
time afterwards, the Lord Chancellor was 
told that the commission had been frau- 
dulently obtained ; for that the man was 
free firom insanity. Wishing to be satis- 
fied, he called upon the man, and had a 
long conversation with him. They talked 
upon the general topics of the day; during 
which he betrayed no symptoms of his 
complaint At length, his lordship told 
him to make himself easy about the com- 
mission of hmacy ; for he would have that 
superseded ; adding — " I make no doubt 
you have quite done with the notion you 
had of being a duke!" ."Who? I, my 
lord ? I hope your lordship does not dis- 
pute my dukedom ! I'll suffer no man 
on earth to dispute that!" Upon this 
his lordship made his bow, and wished 
him good morning. 

" I have known many," says Mr. Bake- 
well, " in whom pride and personal vanity 
were undoubted symptoms of insanity ; 
though they discovered no other. I have 
now in the room a lady, whose language 
betrays very active and confirmed mental 
derangement; and yet the people who 
brought her, two days ago, declared she 
had no mental disease ; that sKe knew 
everything as well as other people ; that 
they never heard anybody talk better, or 
more sensibly; and that her relations had 
acted very ill in sending her to me. I 
referred them tft the highly respectable 
medical gentleman, who had given the 
certificate ; and endeavoured to convince 
them that a person might be insane, and 
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yetnotan idiot ; but the distinction seemed 
quite above their comprehension." 

This very important distinction, too 
often overlooked, should be always borne 
in mind. We shall see more of it as we 
proceed with the subject, N. R. 



TWO EXTREMES IN DOMESTIC GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Next to the want of all government, 
the two most fruitful sources of evil to 
children are unsteadiness in government, 
and over-government. Most of the cases 
in which the children of sensible and 
conscientious parents turn out badly, re- 
sult from one or other of these causes. 
In causes of unsteady government, either 
one parent is very strict, severe, and un- 
bending, and the other excessively indul- 
gent; or else the parents are sometimes 
very strict and decided, and at other times 
allow disobedience to go unpunished. In 
such cases, children, never knowing ex- 
actly when they can escape with impunity, 
are constantly tempted to make the trial. 

The bad effects of this can be better 
appreciated by reference to one important 
prmciple of the mind. It is found to be 
universally true, that, when any object oL. 
desire is put entirely beyond the reach 
of hope or expectation, the mind very 
soon ceases to long for it, and turns to 
other objects of pursuit But, so long as 
the mind is hoping for some good, and 
making efforts to obtain it, any opposition 
excites irritable feelings. Let the object 
be put entirely beyond all hope, and this 
irritation soon ceases. In consequence 
of this principle, those children who are 
under the care of persons of steady and 
decided, government, know that when- 
ever a thing is forbidden or denied, it is 
out of the reach of hope; the desire, 
therefore, soon ceases, and they turn to 
other objects. But the children of unde- 
cided, or of over-indulgent parents, never 
enjoy this preserving aid. When a thing 
is denied, they never know but either 
coaxing may win it, or disobedience secure 
it without any penalty, and so they are 
kept in that state of hope and anxiety 
which produces irritation, and tempts to 
insubordination. The children of very 
indulgent parents, and of those who are 
undecided and unsteady* in government, 
are very apt to become fretful, irritable, 
and fractious. 

Another class of persons, in shunning 



this evil, go to the^ other extreme, and are 
very strict and pertinacious in regard ta 
every requisition. With them, fault-find- 
ing and penalties abound, until the chil- 
dren are either hardened into indifierence 
of feeling and obtuseness of conscience, 
or else become excessively irritable or 
misanthropic. 

It demands great wisdom, patience, and 
self-control to escape these two extremes. 
In aiming at this, there are parents who 
have found the following maxims of very 
great value :— First, avoid, as much as 
possible, the multiplication of rules and 
absolute commands. Instead of this, take 
the attitude of advisers. " My child, this 
is improper; I wish you would remember 
not to do it." This mode of address an- 
swers for all the little acts of heedlessness, 
awkwardness, or ill-manners, so frequently 
occurring with children. There are cases 
when direef and distinct commands are 
needful ; and, in such cases, a penalty for 
disobedience should be as steady and sure 
as the laws of nature. Where such stea- 
diness and certainty of penalty attend 
disobedience, children no more think of 
disobeying than they do of putting their 
fingers in a burning candle. — Catherime 
Beeeher. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON MIRT ROADS. 

I HAVE been spending a week, and a 
pleasant week too, at a cottage in a gar- 
den, and I found the {^ace an excellent 
school to teach me humility and circum- 
spection; not merely because it was a 
cottage, for a man may be as proud and 
careless in a cottage as in a king's pa- 
lace, but on account of the homeliness of 
its construction. 

In the dark narrow passage leading to 
the back room on the ground floor, was 
a low beam, that supported the ceiling ; 
so low that I could nut pass it without 
stooping. Above the staircase, also, was 
a beam, just like the other, and the pas- 
sage to the door leading to the garden 
was constructed in a similar manner; 
so that go in what direction I would, a 
stooping attitude was necessary. In ad- 
dition to all this, in each of the shadowy 
narrow passages there was a step, down 
whioh, one unaccustomed to the pre- 
mises would be likely to trip. 

For the first few days, scarcely an 
hour passed without my being reminded, 
either that I carried my head too high. 
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or that I did not take heed to my steps. 
If I passed into the back room, or ran up 
stairs in a hurry, my head received a 
reprimand, that sometimes made me 
stagger ; when I attempted to sally 
^ forth into the garden to enjoy the fresh 
air, my best beaver was sure to be 
^knocked from my head by the projecting 
bean^; and whether I went to the right 
or to the lef>, it was a rare thing for me 
to escape a stumble. Half-a-dozen times 
a day might I have been seen, rubbing 
my chastised brow, pushing my mis- 
shapen hat into its proper fornix or trying 
to recover- myself from a trip. 

These repeated rebukings, however, 
had their influences, so that, by degrees, 
they became less frequent, until at last, 
accommodating myself to my circum- 
stances, I crept lUong the low passage to 
the back apartment in a very humble 
way, ascended the staircase with my 
head bowed down, walked in the direc- 
tion of the garden with my hat in my 
* hand, and bore in mind the descending 
step. This humility and watchfulness 
brought about by reproof was not with- 
out its recompense, for I no longer had 
my best beaver crushed into uncouth 
forms, nor received blows on my brow, 
nor was scared by repeated stumbles. In 
short, though I held my head high in the 
beginning of my visit, I carried it very 
low at the latter end; and, though for 
some time I was always in danger of 
falling, I at length learned to w<dk cir- 
cumspectly* 

It is recorded in the book of truth, 
tliat '* pride goetb before destruction, and 
an haughty spirit before a fall,*' Prov. 
xvi. 18; and this being the case, wt 
ought not to repin«, but rather to re- 
joice at those reproving providences that 
keep us humUe. Into how many trou- 
bles does pride lead us ! The blows on 
my brow, the crushings of my beaver 
hat, and my repeated stumbles, trifling 
as they were in themselves, mi^ yet 
serve to set forth the weightier troubles 
that a proud heart and an inconsiderate 
spirit bring upon themselves. How 
striking are the words of the prophet, 
<* The pride of thine heart hath deceived 
thee, thou that dwellest in the clefts of the 
rock, whose habitation is high ; that saith 
in his heart, Who shall bring me down to 
the ground ? Though thou exalt thyself 
as the eagle, and though thou set thy 
nest among the stars, thence will I bring 
thee down, saith the Lord/' Obad. 3. 
My visit to the cottage has done me good. 



and I look back to it with thankfulness 
and pleasure. 

But it was not to speak of the cottage 
that I took up my pen ; a very difierent 
subject occupied my thoughts. Often, 
when I purpose to treat on one subject, 
another presents itself suddenly to my 
mind, and wins away, fbr a moment, my 
regard. As I meant to treat on miry 
roads, I will now proceed to follow out 
my intention* 

Most of my readers must be aware of 
a fondness on my part for my own per- 
sonal adventures. To relate, now and 
then, the particulars of some enterprise 
or undertaking in which I have had my 
share, is pleasant to me \ and if, in telling 
my story, I can mingle the cheerful and 
tho grave, the humorous and the useful, 
so much the more am I gratified. Were 
I to relate one-half of my rambling ad- 
ventures in the rainy month of January 
last, I should run no small risk of weary- 
ing others, while I ministered to my own 
pleasure; I cannot, however, resist the 
temptation to describe one of them. In 
doing this, I will try to trespass on my 
readers' patience as little as possible. 

Having already put on record several 
of my private peregrinations, I will here 
indulge in a hasty glance at one or two 
of them, that I may not be betrayed into 
the error of making my present descrip- 
tion too closely resemble the past. Fresh- 
ness and variety are excellent qualities 
in description, as well as in other things. 

Some of you may remember the hope- 
ful disposition manifested by me in a 
rainy ramble, many years ago. In the 
midst of the shower I hoped for fine wea- 
ther, and in the dirty lane I looked for- 
ward to the fields. When the long grass 
wet my feet, I said to myself, the fields 
will not all be grass ; when the saturated, 
bossy, clover bk>ssoms bobbed against my 
legs, I trusted the fields would not all be 
clover; when the broad leaves of the 
potatoes emptied the water they con- 
tained upon my shoes and stockings, I 
sustained myself with the thought that 
tbey would not all be potato fields. In 
this manner I went on, till I came to a 
snug lane, abounding with blackberries. 
** The storm abated, the roads got drier, 
the sun shone in the skies, and Old 
Humphrey banqueted on blackberries." 

On another occasion, after a shower of 
rain, I asked a countryman to direct me 
the best road to a farm-house, to which I 
was going. *' I cannot go across the 
fields," said I, **for the long grass, and 
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the vetobes, and tbe corn-stalks are too 
wet." " You may safely venture, sir," 
replied he, " for there is nothing to hurt." 
Nothing to hurt 1-— Why the grass field 
took away all the bloom of the blacking- 
brush from my boots, and Day and Mar^ 
tin would have been ashamed of me. 
Nothing to hurt I--Why, before I had 
crossed the piece of vetohes, my feet 
were wringing wet. Nothing to hurt, 
indeed ! — Why, long before I had cleared 
the oom-field, my stockings were soaked 
through and through, up to my knees, 
as thoroughly as if I had walked across 
the horse-pond, instead of across the 
fields. « Well !" thinks I, « had my poor 
legs and feet been defended with the 
thick leather leggings, and hob-nailed 
water-tight shoes of the countryman, 
there might have been nothing to hurt ; 
but, accoutred as I am in a pair of 
London-»made boots-«<-by no means re- 
markable, either for thickness of sole, or 
strength of upper-leather-— the case is a 
little diflPerent. Let me, however, make 
the best of it. The countryman meant 
no evil ; he thought but little of a wet 
foot ; and, therefore, I will try to think 
but little of it, too." So I walked myself 
•dry when I came to the road, and found 
nothing to hurt after all. 

There are few people who have not 
had, at one time or other, some experi- 
ence in miry lanes. Such as live in the 
country are familiar with them ; and those 
who dwell in towns and cities, from the 
circumstance of their not being accus- 
tomed to them, and being too thinly shod 
to contend with them without great in- 
oonvenienoe, are absolutely afirighted at 
their very appearance. A countryman, 
with his thiok-soled boots tied firmly 
round his ankles, and a pair of rough 
brown gaiters over his legs, may go 
throngh anything; but to a townsman, 
in thin-soled shoes or boots, and black 
oassimere pantaloons, a soft clayey lane, 
thoroughly softened by a fortnight's rain, 
and thoroughly cut up with cart and 
wagon wheels, is by no means a trifling 
calamity. I wish you could have seen 
the lane through which I had to walk. 

Blame me for it who will, I am fond of a 
clean shoe, and a clean boot, and so long 
88 there is any choice of roads, I am some- 
what particular in choosing the cleaner 
One ; when Uiere is no choice, however, 
when the case is inevitable, I can dash 
through a puddle as resolutely as most of 
my neighbours. 

For the preceding fortnight the rain 



had been almost incessant, so that many 
a good road had been made bad, and 
many a bad road had become abomi- 
nable, when I set ofi^, with a stick in my 
hand, and an umbrella under my arm, 
in the direction of the river. I had a 
walk of about five miles before me, reckon- 
ing as the crow flies; but the distance 
I made it, in my devious wanderings in 
search of cleaner pathways, must have 
been ten, if measured by any landsur- 
veyor in the county. Fanoy me, if you 
can, in my peregrinations, a grey-headed 
old man, with a cheerful heart in his 
bosom, picking his way over muddy 
crossings, through clayey fields, and along 
miry lanes ! Oh, the inestimable bless- 
ing of a grateful and elastic spirit, that 
can turn all occurrences to the best ad- 
vantage, find gratification in unpromising 
scenes, and hope all things in the darkest 
hour ! 

The long, and seemingly interminable 
lane, through which I plodded, as it de- 
scended lower and lower, grew worse ^ 
and worse, until it became so bad, that 
serious thoughts of turning back forced 
themselves on my thoughts. Pride and 
prudence had a hard struggle; but a 
strong desire to see the friends that 
awaited me, decided the contention, and 
on I went, bolstering up my courage as 
well as I could. " I hear people talk of 
being up to their knees," said I, " why I 
am not yet up to my ankles.'' 

By and by I came to a gate that led 
from the lane into a field ; and this gave 
me a choiee of roads very opportunely, 
for hardly could I plod any further along 
the miry lane. The field presented but a 
cheerless prospect, for I knew that the 
wet stubble would soon saturate my pan- 
taloons. There had, however, been a 
narrow pathway close up to the sloping 
bank under the hedge ; though the sheep, 
by treading it down, had reduced it to 
one general puddle. Along this puddly 
pathway I wound my way, bending my 
body, and leaning on my stick in one 
hand, and my umbrella in the other, as I 
pressed up close under the hedge ; "What 
odd forms circumstances crush us into,'* 
said I, solilo^iising with myself. " Had 
I but a dog and a string, I should look 
like a genuine beggar." Even in this 
forlorn situation, sorely tried by the slip- 
pery bank, the wet stubble and the clayey 
puddle, I found comfort 

In one place flat stepping-stones had 
been laid down ; in another, a hurdle had 
been put across a ditch ; and in a third 
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spot a gate-post lay in a shallow pool of 
water, that I could not avoid. No doubt 
this had been done for the benefit of those 
who placed them there, but I felt as 
grateful as if it had been all done for me. 
Now and then, too, I saw footprints in 
the mud, that the sheep had not oblite- 
rated. <*ComeI come!" said I, *' there 
have been pilgrims before me, and if they 
have won tneir way, why should not I ?'* 

After skirting several fields in this 
way, I arrived at another gate that led 
into the long miry road which was, at 
that spot, very much worse than it was 
where I had last seen it. At the moment 
a butcher's boy, mounted on a horse 
half covered with mud, rode up the lane. 
From him I learned that it was *' onpos- 
sible for anybody on foot to go down the 
lane; that it was ten times worse lower 
down, under the wood ; and though there 
was another road, if I crossed the fields, 
yet I should find it rather the worst of 
the two." 

Sad as my dilemma was, one glance at 
the road up which the butcher's boy had 
floundered with his horse, convinced me 
that I ran but little risk of meeting with 
a worse pathway; so, without further 
hesitation, I struck across the fields with 
a light heart and determined spirit. The 
buoyancy of my disposition prevailed; 
and I went on, thus talking to myself, 
''Come! come J things are not so bad, 
after all. I cannot say much, it is. true, 
for my appearance, for in truth I am in a 
pretty pickle ; but then there is no one 
here to see me. Then, again, by trudging 
along the miry lane, I have avoided the 
flooded fields yonder by the brook ; and 
besides, a fourth part of my journey is now 
performed. The moles, I see, have been 
at work here, burrowing under the mud, 
and the rooks yonder are flying over it. 
Yes, yes, my friends! — well you may 
caw, n>r you nave the upper hand of me 
now, winnowing your way through the 
fresh balmy sky a thousand feet above 
the mire. I hear the gabbling of geese 
in the distance, as if they were flying to 
the pond, and the pleasant voices of 
sportive children reacn my ears ; so that 
there are happy people in the world yet. 
Things are not so bad with me, after all. 
So long as I see the bit of blue in the sky 
yonder, and hear, as I do, the song of the 
singing bird, well may I be cheerful." 

In this manner I continued my walk; 
at one moment dancing ruefully at my 
muddy boots, and at the next, crying out, 
« Well i well ! it cannot be helped. I 



wonder," thought I, still endeavouring to 
make the best of things, " what sort of 
roads the new settlers have in some of 
the colonies ; rather rough I am think- 
ing. Would Humboldt, Bruce, or Bel- 
zoni, or Mungo Park, or Campbell, or 
Waterton, or Parry, or Ross, or Catlin, 
or Lander, when on their travels, have 
cared a rush about having to perform 
such a walk as mine ? — Not they. You 
are well off, Mr. Humphrey; you are 
very well off*, after all." 

The felled trees, the fresh-cleared cop- 
pice, the swollen brook, and other objects, 
interested me much as I walked on ; but 
many of the wet stubble-fields were 
ploughed in patches, and the soft, satu- 
rated, ploughed clay would not bear my 
weight; I was therefore obliged every 
now and then to take a flying leap over 
the ploughed furrows, to prevent my 
sinking in half up to my knees. At 
last I came to the critical point — a ttai> 
row lane. 

The lane, if 0uch a clayey puddle de- 
serves to be dignified by the nama, 
reached from the stone basin of clear 
water, filled by the brook used for sheep- 
washing, to the cottages, a distance of 
less than the third of a mile ; and such 
another mud-pit of communication from 
one place to another is hardly, I should 
think, to be found, flanked as it is by an 
impenetrable hedge on the one side, and 
a running brook on the other : the miry 
lane up which the butcher's boy had 
floundered on horseback was, compared 
with it, a very respectable pathway. At 
the first view of this formidable object, it 
did appear to me to be "a, complete 
stopper ;" no wonder that, like a prudent 
general, I paused to reconnoitre. 

While I stood up In the hedge, re- 
duced to extremity, three horses came 
wadiog along the lane, attended by 
two youthful countrymen, whose hob- 
nailed ankle-boots bore full testimonv 
to the depth of the trouble through 
which I had to pass. I saw with dis- 
may the bemired legs of the young rus- 
tics; and I saw also — ay, and felt it 
too — the merry leer in their eyes, as they 
touched their hats in passing, leaving 
me ** alone to my glory." It would be 
painful to describe the ridiculous posi- 
tions in which I was constrained to put 
myself in passing that lane : now, with 
the bottoms of my trousers turned up, 
perched on the top of the bank; now 
up to my ankles in the yielding clay ; now 
forcing my way through the hedge ; and 
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now wading the flooded ground by the side 
of the brook. Well I somehow or other, I 
achieved the undertaking; scraped the 
muddy clay as well as I could from my 
bemired boots ; arrived safe on the sum- 
mit of the rising ground, and pursued 
my way across the fields ; singing with 
my heart, rather than my tongue, my fa- 
vourite hymn, 

" When all thy mercies, O my Godl" 

There are other miry roads besides 
those that are found in country places, 
and among them are the miry roads of 
sin and sorrow. Fain would I dwell 
upon them for a moment, but already 
have I written more than I intended. 
Whether up to our knees in mire, or up to 
our necks in trouble, let us encourage an 
unrepining and grateful spirit, in look- 
ing to Him of whom David spake when 
he said, *' He brought me up also out of 
an horrible pit, out of the miry clay, and 
set my feet upon a rock, and established 
my goings. And he hath put a new 
song into my mouth, even praise unto 
our God," Psa. xl. 2, 3. 



HAWTUORNDEN. 

The banks of the North Esk river are, 
for a distance of ten miles, exceedingly 

Sicturesque. Towering aloft are stupen- 
otts rocks, overhung with brushwood ; 
while the river alternately glides smoothly 
along at the base, or dashes among the 
huge fragments of these eminences at a 
tremendous depth below. Amid this wild 
and romantic scenery, and on the top of 
the rock which rises in perpendicular 
grandeur from the river, stands Haw- 
thornden,remarkable from its having once 
been the residence of William, the son of 
sir William Drummond, who was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh, and studied civil law 
in France. On the death of his father, 
in 1610, he relinquished his profession, 
and devoted himself to literary pursuits, 
at his paternal mansion of Hawthornden. 
Trials, the usual lot of man, attended his 
course. His greatest was the death of his 
betrothed bride, on the eve of their mar- 
riage. In hope of relief from this afflic- 
tion, he took a tour, which lasted eight 
years, in Germany, France, and Italy. 
He collected a library of great value, part 
of which is now in possession of the 
University of Edinburgh. In his forty- 
fifth year, he married a lady, from a fan- 



cied resemblance to the former object of 
his affections. He now repaired the 
family mansion, and placed on it an in- 
scription, importing his hopes of resting 
there in peace. But the civil wars seri- 
ously disturbed his tranquillity, and, with 
the previous circumstances of his life, 
might have taught him, that for 

** lasting happinem 
He builds too low, who huilds beneath the skies." 

Of the vanity of man ^' at bis beat 
state," Drummond had, at least, sooie 
convictions. Thus, in one of his sonnets, 
which have been much praised for their 
elegance, he says-:- 

'< The veary mariner so fist not flies 
A howling tempest, harbour to attain ; 
Nor shepherd hastes, when frays of wolves arise, 
So fast to fold, to save his bleating train. 
As I, wing'd with contempt and just disdain, 
Now fly the world, and what it most doth prize. 
And sanotuary seek, free to remwn 
From wounds of abject times, and envy's eyes. 
To me this world did once seem sweet and fair. 
While sens^is' light my prospective kept blind ; 
Now, like Imagin'd landscape in the air. 
And weeping rainbows, her best joys I find : 
Or if aught here is had that praise shoul4 have. 
It is a life obscure, and silent grave !'* 

It has been justly observed, that Drum- 
mond was the first Scotch poet who wrote 
well in English. A comparison of his 
works with those of Douglas and Dun- 
bar, his predecessors, will show the pro- 
gress made towards fixing and perfecting 
the languages both in Scotland and Eng- 
land, during the sixteenth century. The 
resemblance of his versification to that of 
the minor poems of Milton, has often 
been noticed ; and probably few could 
read his poem on the death of Prince 
Henry, without being reminded of •* Ly- 
cidas." Besides his poetical works, he 
wrote a history of the five James's, kings 
of Scotland, and several pamphlets and 
tracts. 

It is stated that Ben Jonson walked 
from London to Hawthornden, to visit 
Drummond. It was the custom at that 
time for the host to receive and bid adieu 
to guests 6f consequence, at the outer 
gate of the court-yard. Near to this spot 
at Hawthornden is a large tree, and tra- 
dition records that Drummond, when he 
saw Ben Jonson approaching, went, in 
accordance with this etiquette, to the out- 
side gate, with the view to give him 
welcome under the umbrageous foliage of 
the spreading branches. In a sort of 
burlesque performance, in which the poets 
appear to have recognised each other as 
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among the favoured friends of the muaes, 
Drummond exclaimed — i 

** Welcome, welcome, royal Ben 1" 

to which Jonson, in order to make up a { 
couplet in the Hudibrastic style^ replied, 

" Thank jt, ihank y«, Hawthomden !** 

The imaginative mind can readily call 
up this scene of by- gone days, and con- 
template the two friends (who spent six 
weeks together) seated beneath the leafy 
bower of nature's own forming, enjoying 
amid the lovely and luxuriant landscapes , 
which spread themselves out in the beau- ' 
tiful vale of the £sk the reciprocations 
■of kiudred tastes, but which are singularly 
delightful among the picturesque and 
sublime objects of this locality ; where, as 
Collins says, 

" Jonson sat in Dnunmond's classic shade." 

There are several curiosities within the 
mansion of Hawthornden ; among which 
is a walking-cane, said to have belonged 
Xo the celebrated duchess of Lauderdale, 
which a modem tourist humorously de- 
scribes as " a stately old piece of timber 
with a pike at one end, and a crook at 
the other, communicating a striking idea 
of the personal bearing of that most sin- 
gular lady." There are likewise many 
good family portraits, and one of Queen 
Mary. Hawthornden is now the property 
of sir James Walker Drummond. 

A number of caves are dug out of the 
solid rock, of large dimensions, having 
secret passages or openings in the face of 
the eminence, thirty feet above the bed of 
the river, connected one with the other ; 
and in the court-yard there is a well of 
unusual depth, which also communicates 
with rooms below, — ^in fact, a lower tier of 
apartments, the passage of which looks 
out upon the glen at one of the apertures 
visible from the exterior. The shaft of 
the well is also connected with another 
part of this passage ; so that the inhabit- 
ants of tliese subterranean domiciles 
could at their pleasure draw up fresh 
water, (one of the commonest but greatest 
blessings,) and by the means of a bucket 
be also supplied with food from their 
friends above. 

It is^enerally supposed that these caves 
afforded shelter to the distressed friends 
-of Bruce, and that here an incident oc- 
curred which is truly interesting. ^ While 
lying stretched on a heap of straw, and 
abandoning himself to melancholy medi- 



tations, after having been defeated four 
times, he cast his eye toward a spot above 
his head, when his attention was arrested 
by the efforts which a spider was making 
to fix his web, by swinging himself from 
one beam to another in the roof. Bruce 
had just resolved to abandon all hope, 
and to go to the Holy Land ; but he be- 
came intensely interested in the pertina- 
city and perseverance with which the 
spider renewed his exertions, after failing 
SIX times. Hope revived as he observed 
its movements, and he determined to de- 
cide his own course according to the Sue- 
cess or failure of this little creature. 

Wecan<easily imagine how carefully, 
and almost breathlessly, he would watch 
the movements of his unsuspecting guest. 
At the seventh effort the spider had made 
fast his line to the beam, and thus had 
accomplished his purpose. With a pal- 
pitating heart, it may be, Bruce now re- 
solved to achieve his design ; and the 
battle of Bannockburn, immediately after, 
secured for Scotland its independence. 

Although no importance is to foe at- 
tached to the presentiment which arose in 
our hero's mind, (mingled as it was, pro- 
bably, with something like superstition,) 
yet his taking a lesson of perseverance 
from this humble insect, endowed with 
instinctive powers by the God of nature 
for the accomplishment of all that was 
necessary to its existence and comfort, is 
to be commended. Nothing was made in 
vain; for some wise purpose unknown 
perhaps to us, but present to the Eternal 
Mind, the meanest insect has its being ; 
and could we discover no other reason for 
this spider's existence than that it should 
have encouraged a human being to attach, 
a higher value to perseverance than he 
had ever yet done, especially at a moment 
when despair was about to place its iron 
fangs in his heart, we should feel that it 
had not indeed been needlessly made. 

Half-way up one of the slopes of the 
Pentland Hills, is Bullion Green, once 
the scene of a conflict between eight or 
iHne.hundred west-country Presbyterians, 
under colonel Wallace, and a squadron 
of the government troops, under general 
sir Thomas Dalzell. The latter overtook 
the insurgents on this spot, bv stealthily 
marching across the Pendands from the 
west. A hollow, impassable between the 
two parties for some time, prevented the 
wished-for collision ; but the veil of even- 
ing at length descended, and cast in 
shadow every surrounding object. It is 
said that Ddzell availed himself of the 
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time, sent otit a detachment to take a sur- 
vey along the side of the hill, and ordered 
an attack on the left wing of tiie west- 
countrymen. Unexpectedly, however, the 
royalists were met with equal courage by 
an equal force under captain Arnot, and 
were sent back not without some loss. 
Dalzell then, with his left wing, attacked 
the right wing of the insurgents ; but it 
was met with a disappointing repulse a 
second time. At length his force was 
increased to such an amount by successive 
additions, that a general and vigorous 
charge being made, they were forced to 
break and fly. 

The darkness, however, proved a bless- 
ing in this instance, as not more than 
fifty were killed; although out of the 
same number which were taken prisoners, 
twenty-one are said to have been con- 
veyed to Edinburgh and executed. The 
spot where this battle was fought is me- 
morialised by a stone, bearing a rude 
inscription. 

In the very heart of the Pentlaud Hills, 
is the Glencorse water, which descends 
from the Pentlands and passes through a 
parish of the sahie name, in a lonely pas- 
toral valley. With this water Edinburgh 
is supplied, through a pipe of nearly seven 
miles in length. 

With the exception of a small cottage, 
intended as a rural summer retreat, the 
only house in the valley is Logan House, 
originally a gentleman's mansion, with 
some remains of a fortification, but now 
serving the purpose of a farm homestead. 
A ruined chapel, a short distance from this 
spot, is also to be seen ; and further still 
to the left, a small recess or den, where 
a rill from the main rivulet pours over a 
precipice of considerable height. We are 
told that this is the " Habbies Howe" of 
Allan Ramsay's *^ Gentle Shepherd," and 
that Logan House the poet described as 
the mansion of sir William Worthy ; but 
lovely and picturesque as the scenery cer- 
tainly is, and bearii^ some features cha- 
racteristic of the poet's picture, there is 
not sufficient evidence to establisl^ our 
belief in its being the spot he intended. 

About three miles under the north slope 
of the Pentland Hills, lies the estate of 
Newhall, which is much more likely to 
have furnished him with materials for 
his celebrated pastoral. Newhall was, in 
Ramsay^s time, the residence of Mr. John 
Forbes, son of sir David Forbes,- a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, a relative of Duncan 
Forbes, of CuUoden, and the deputy of 
that great man as Lord Advocate. In 



this mansioti is shown a room d^Muu- 
nated "The Advocate's Room." And what 
renders the probability greater of the 
scenes described by Ramsay being at 
Newhall is, that this house is mentioned 
by Mr. Tytler, of Woodhouslee, in his 
edition of the poems of King James the 
1st; and that he had, when a young man, 
and residing at Newhall, while it was the 
residence of Mr. Forbes, heard Ramsay 
recite, in the presence of a company of 
the literati, various scenes from tne pas- 
toral of «*the Gentle Shepherd," before 
it was printed. One of its scenes, more- 
over, is fixed in the vicinity of the Pent- 
land Hills ; the distance is stated to be 
about the same from the town, as is really 
the case ; and as the character of the 
scenery almost exactly accords with the 
sweet rural descriptions in the poem, this 
was most probably the identical spot se- 
lected by Ramsay for the exercise of. his 
muse. S. S. 



NO MEECT IN PAGANISM. 

Let us pass through the streets of 
Rome, Imperial Rome, when at the ze- 
nith of her power ; or let us survey from 
some neighbouring height, her monu- 
ments of proud magnificence, glowing 
amid the splendours of the setting sun — j 
every object is distinctly marked. I cim | 
number her temples: — ^there is the Ca- ' 
pitol, the Pantheon, the temple of Diana, 
the temple of Janus, the temples of Sa- 
turn, Juno, and all the rest of her cele- 
brated deities. — I see her various theatres 
for public exhibitions and gladiatorial 
exercises : the Odoeum, the Nymphaeum, 
the Circus, the Stadia. — I see the Forum 
and the Portico, and the Triumphal Arch, 
and the stately Column. But, all these 
are monuments of pride : and is there 
not one of mercy ? Is there no hospital for 
the sick ? — no asyhim for the intfigent ? 
— no school for the chrildren of the poor? 
No, not one ! — and it would be difiicult to 
find, in the purest of her classic writers, a 
word answering to our idea of Hospital 
or Infirmary ; for they did not want a 
word, ne.ver having possessed such an 
institution. — Dr, Baffles, 



AVARICE WRONGLY NAMED. 

SoMG men are called sagacious, merely 
on account of their avarice; whereas a 
child can clench its fist the moment it is 
born. — Shenetone, 
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-WHAT IS POETRY ? 

PofcTliT in itself, may be o&e of the 
most uni veirsal pi easures of maDkidd. By 
poetry we ttleail certain feelings expressed 
m certain lan|ttage. Poetical feeling 
are iherely, in otlier words^ all the highest 
imd purest feelings of our nature — feel- 
ings; therefore, which, considering what 
We generally are, cannot be but of rilre 
oeourrence. It has been truly said, that, 

" Our better mind 
Ib like a Sunday's garment, then put cin 
'When ve have nought to do ; but at our work 
We wear a worse for thrift." 

Oiif cObmed tempfetj therefore, which 
is but tdo generally cold, and selfish, atid 
worldly, is altogether unpoetical ; but let 
anything dccur to put us above oursMves, 
tfbything to awdken our devotion; olir ad- 
miratioui or our love — riny danger to call ^ 
foH^ our courage, any distress tp awaken 
our pity; any great emergency to demand 
tbe silcHfice of our own comfort, or inter- 
^t, or credit, for the sake of others, then 
we experience for the time a poeiical 
temper, and poetical feelings; for the 
Yerv essence of poetty is, that it e±alts 
tod elittobles us, atid puts us into a higher 
Htftte of mind than th«t which we are 
boiiimonly living ih. Such, then, being 
poetical feelings, we shall soon see what 
18 m^ant by poetical language. Our words, 
our style, nay, our very tone of voice, na- 
tiiriOly vary according to the temper of our 
ininds. When we are feeling any strong 
passion, it instantly alters our manner of 
speakiiig from that which we practise on 
cojhmon occasions. It cleats away all that 
is mean and vulgar, all th^ is dull and 
tiresome in our language ; and renders it 
lit once spirited, noble, and pithy. The 
mind being highly excited^ becomes more 
thali usually active ; it catches with great 
quickness every impression given by sur- 
rounding objects ; it seizes rapidly every 
point in which they miiy seem to express 
sympathy with its own feelings. Hence 
its language is full of images and compa- 
ri^ori^ ; It is unusually rich and beautiful, 
thit is, it crowds together a number of 
ideas in a short space, and expresses them 
in the ihost lively mantier, because its 
cbncepltion of them is keen and vivid. 
Again; the very tone of the voice is 
filtered, it becomes more rapid and ani- 
mated, and the flow of our words is 
less broken, Und more measured and 
Inusicitl, than in common unexcited con- 
yersittion. This will be understood in 
a moment by just turning to the poetical 



parts of the Bible : for instance, let any 
orie observe the difference between the 
two first chapters of the Book of Job, 
which contain the tiiere story, and those 
which immediately follow them. He will 
find his tone and maimer of reading, if 
he be reading aloud, change instandy in 
going from the second chapter to the 
third. Poetical language is, in truth, the 
language of excited feeling ; ancT this is 
what was medut by saying that as every 
thkn has been in a poetical state of mind 
at some time or other of his life, so almbst 
every man must,* in some degree, how- 
ever imperfect, have expressed himself 
on siich occasions in poetical language. * 
* * ♦ One thing more ihay be added : 
the works of great poets require to be ap- 
proached at the outset with a full faith in 
their excellence : the reader must be 
convinced that if he does not fully admire 
tjb^m, it is his fault, and not .theirs. 
This is no more than a just tribute to 
their reputation ; in other words, it is 
the proper modesty of ah individual 
thinring his own unpractised judgment 
mote likely to be mistaken than the con- 
curring voice of the public. And it is 
the property of the greatest works Of 
genius in other departments also, that the 
first view of them is generally disap- 
pointing; and if a man were foolish 
enough to so away trusting more to his 
own hasty impressions than to the delibe- 
rate Judgment of the world, he would 
remain continually as blind and ignorant 
ds he was dt the beginning, the cartoons 
of Rapbael, at Hampton Court Palace — 
the frescoes of the same great painter in 
the galleries of the Vatican at Rome — the 
famous statues of the Laocoon, and the 
Apollo Belvidere — and the Church of St. 
Peter at Rome, the most magnificent 
building perhaps in the world — all alike 
are generalljr found to disappoint a person 
on his first view of them. But let him be 
surfe that they are excellent, and that he 
only wants the knowledge and the taste to 
appreciate them properly, and every suc- 
ceeding sight of them will open his eyes 
more and more, till he learns to admire 
them ; not indeed as much as they deserve, 
but so much as greatly to enrich and en- 
large his own mind, by becoming ac- 
quainted with such perfect beauty. So it 
is with great poets : they must be rea'd 
often and studied reverently, before an 
unpractised mind can gain anything like 
an adequate notion of their excellence. 
Meanwhile, the process is in itself most 
useful : it is a good thing to doubt our 
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own wisdoniy it is a good thing to believe, 
it is a ffood thing to admire. B^ contin- 
ually looking upwards, our minds will 
themselves grow upwards ; and as a man, 
by indulging in habits of scorn and con- 
tempt for others, is sure to descend to the 
level of what he despises, so the opposite 
habits of admiration and enthusiastic re- 
verence for excellence impart to ourselves 
a portion of the qualities wnich we admire ; 
and here, as in every thing else, humility 
is the surest path to exaltation.— 7)r. 
Arnold, 



THE REFORMERS BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. 

No. IV. 

STATE OF PARTIES IN BOHEMIA JEROME 

OF PRAGUE^ THE PAPAL BULLS AGAINST, 

LADISLAUS THEIR REFUTATION BY JOHN 

HUSS MORE DISTURBANCES AT PRAGUE. 

The historian* who is least partial to 
John Huss and his adherents has not im- 
puted to them the death of the archbishop 
Sbinko. But at Prague there was no de- 
sire to clear up a matter which could be 
made a stain to the one partv> to the 
other a motive for revenge. The sparks 
of civil discord lay smouldering in the 
hearts of men, and the flames of party vio- 
lence were ready to kindle, waiting not 
for a just cause, — a pretext was sufficient 
The moral influence, the important as- 
cendancy, which John Huss had gained 
over the minds of men, was evident ; for 
mere novelty, or fancy, no longer would 
attract partisans or adherents to his doc- 
trine : the time drew near when his friends 
must expect to be involved in dangers 
with him, and it was evident that each 
must soon have to answer with his life, if 
he avowed his esteem for the celebrated 
preacher of Bethlehem. Yet at this cri- 
tical period he was abandoned by very 
few ; the queen, and most of the nobility 
«nd of the people, continued faithful to 
him ; the same sympathy was manifested 
towards him from students and men of 
letters. Amongst all who honoured them- 
selves by their devoted and constant 
friendship towards him, no name was more 
illustrious or more inseparably connected 
with his own, than Jerome of Prague, a 
doctor and lay teacher of theology. 

In Jerome' were united all the advan- 
tages and defects of a bold and ardent dis- 
position, a superior understanding, much 
eloquence, and vehemence of language. 

« Cochlseus, Hist. Huss., lib. i. p. 19. 



He was one of the most eminent men of 
his age. He had studied at Oxford, and 
ably sustained logical discussions at Paris 
against Gerson, and in the principal uni- 
versities of £urope. He did not delay his 
eager opposition against the church of 
Rome tillhe returned to Bohemia. Being 
imprisoned at Vienna, as a follower of 
Wicklifie, and liberated at the intercession 
of the university of Prague, he went to 
that city to And Huss, and no longer 
kept on terms with the pope and cardinaLs. 
Among other questions, he boldly asked 
the following : Whether the pope had 
more power than another priest ; whether 
the bread in the eucharist, (said to be the 
body of Christ,) was of more efficacy in the 
mass celebrated by the pope, than in those 
where other priests ofliciated f 

One day Jerome and his friends repre- 
sented on a wall, on one side, the disci- 
ples of Christ, barefooted, following their 
Master, Vho rode on an ass, and on the 
other, the pope and cardinals richly clad 
in full robes, riding on fine horses, pre- 
ceded,as was usual,by drums and trumpets. 
These paintings were exposed in public, 
and the effect they had on an easily ex- 
cited populace may readily be supposed. 
It is said, that, on another occasion, 
Jerome was disputing with a monk, when 
offended at the warmth of his opposition, 
he pushed his antagonist with so much 
force, that he threw him into the Moldau. 
The monk got on shore; *'but," as the 
simple chronicler narrates, '* he found he 
had lost the thread of his argument, and 
was unable to pursue the discussion." 
Such a man was Jerome of Prague, who 
is considered by his contemporaries as 
possessing a mind and intellectual powers 
superior to John Huss; who, however, 
gained such influence by his conduct, his 
character, and piety, that Jerome always 
owned his ascendancy. John Huss was 
the teacher, Jerome the disciple ; nothing 
was more honourable to these two men 
than this deference, or willing submission 
of genius to piety. 

Jerome, also, though superior in emi- 
nent qualities to most of his contempora- 
ries, nevertheless had the faults of his age, 
in which a bold and violent spirit agitated 
every class in society, and provoked blood- 
shed and tumults everywhere. The dif- 
ferent states of the continent were so 
many scenes of war and plunder, which 
the clergy often excited by their example, 
instead of employing their efforts to atop 
the evil. The papal sphism afforded them 
a constant opportunity for showing a re- 
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bellious spirit; the bishops were more 
like soldiers than Christians ; and one of 
them, newly appointed to Hildesheim, 
having asked to see the library of his pre- 
decessors, was led to an arsenal furnished 
with all kinds of weapons. " There," he 
was told, "are. the writings which we 
use for the defence* of the church ; do you 
imitate them." How should it be other- 
wise, when three popes appeared much 
more desirous to destroy each other than 
to draw believing souls to God through 
Jesus Ch^st? Of these men, John xxiii. 
was the most warlike, the most eager to 
excite the military ardour of his adhe- 
rents ; but his temporal power over Rome 
and its dependencies was as little assured 
as bis spintual influence over the minds 
of men. 

Italy continued to suffer from the con- 
test between the two claimants to the 
throne of Naples, Louis ii. of Anjou, and 
Ladislaus, of Hungary. The former was 
supported by John xxiii., the latter by 
Gregory xii. It was evidently the in- 
terest of Ladislaus to prolong the schism, 
which gave his cause the assistance of a 
pontiff; he had once made himself master 
of Home, when he gave up the city to 
the excesses of his soldiers. John xxiii. 
had not a more dangerous enemy. 

That pope fulminated, on September 
9th, 1411, a tremendous bull against 
Ladislaus, which, under pain of imme- 
diate excommunication {ipso facto) ^ re- 
quired all patriarchs, archbishops, and 
prelates, on Sundays and holidays, to pro- 
nounce with the ringing of bells, and 
lighting of candles, afterwards to be ex- 
tinguished and thrown upon the ground ; 
that Ladislaus was excommunicated, 
guilty of perjury, a schismatic, a blas- 
phemer, a relapsed heretic, a supporter 
of heretics, guilty of treason against 
authority, an enemy to the pope and the 
church. John xxiii. even excommuni- 
cated the children of Ladislaus, to the 
third generation, with his followers and 
friends. He forbade them Christian burial, 
even if they should receive absolution 
before death ; and declared that whoever 
should bury Ladislaus, or any of his par- 
tisans, should be excommunicated, and 
not absolved till they had dug up the bo- 
dies with their own hands. The pope, by the 
shedding of the blood of Christ, implored 
emperors, kings, princes and cardinals, 
and believers of both sexes, to save the 
church by pursuing Ladislaus and his 
supporters to the utmost, and exterminat- 
ing them. Those who undertook this 



crusade were to have the same advantages 
as those who went to conquer the Holy 
Land ; Und if they died before they had 
performed their vow, they should have 
the same privileges as if they died for its 
accomplishment. Another bull was pub- 
lished at the same time, in which Angelo 
Corrario (Gregory xii.) is called accursed, 
a heretic and schismatic. This was ad- 
dressed to the papal commissioners; it 
promised full remission of sins to the 
preachers of the crusade, and the collec- 
tors employed in this cause ; it suspended 
or annulled all other indulgences, even 
those granted by the apostolic see. These 
two bulls issued against a professedly 
Christian prince, solely on account of tem- 
poral interests, added to the fury which 
animated the besiegers of Rome, and to 
the excesses to which they went. Bohe- 
mia seemed set on fire by them. 

Nothing but superiority in virtue and 
mental powers enabled the chief dignitary 
of the church of Prague to calm or re- 
strain the passions of men ; but the arch- 
bishop Albicus, who succeeded Sbinko, 
and formerly the physician of Sigismund, 
was utterly unworthy the name of a shep- 
herd of souls. Cochlaeus, a writer very 
partial to the cause of popery, speaks of 
him* as being elected to the archbishopric 
chiefly through simony ; and adds, that no 
one was more meanly avaricious than this 
prelate : he lived wretchedly in his new 
dignity; not to impart to the poor the 
indulgences he refused to himself, but 
shamefully to increase his hoards. He 
said, that the noise most unpleasant to his 
ears was that of the teeth which gnawed 
bones at his table ; and the sound of a 
saw was less grating to his ears than that 
of his horses continually eating from their 
mangers. Before such a man and the 
papal legates, was John Huss summoned 
to appear at Prague. 

The legates demanded, " Will you obey 
the papal bull, and preach the crusade?" 
Huss answered, that his greatest desire 
was to obey the apostolical injunctions. 
The ambassadors, who regarded the com- 
mands of the pope and of the apostles as 
the same, turned to Albicus, saying, 
" You hear, my lord archbishop, he pro- 
mises to obey the pope.'* But Huss, not 
wishing to leave the matter doubtful, an- 
swered plainly, that if he were to be 
burned, he would only obey the papal 
mandates so far as they agreed with those 
of the apostles. This closed the interview. 

Such was the beginning of the violent 
* Hist. Hubs., lib. i., p. 2». 
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tumultuwbiph shortly broke out in Br^gu^; 
apd while John Huss prepftred 4 learned 
and logical refutation of the bulls of .[obn 
xxi|i., tferome roused the public mind by 
his violent invectives against Rome. A 
painful fact may be referred to this i^eriod, 
though some writers narrate it previously. 
It is said that he placed in a vehicle two 
wpnien of bad character, with the papal 
bullft hanging ^om their necks, escprted 
by two men, disguised as monks. This 
disgraceful procession passed tbrpugh the 
city, provoking the shouts of the popu- 
lace ; ^nd afterwards, with his own hand, 
he burned these bulls, in the pl^ce of 
public executions.? 

Iluss, with more calmness and dignity, 
published a written refutation of the bulls 
and the crusade. His opinions on the 
latter deserve the greater degree of atten- 
tion, as they will apply to all the papal 
bullfi which authonsed crusades against 
nations professing Christianity. Such a 
bull was that by which pope Innocent vm. 
ordered the extermination of the Vaudois. 
"jThe writings of Huss evince considerable 
knowledge of Scripture, and also of the 
works pi the fathers, the breathings of a 
stedfast apd sinpere mind, and the force 
of wholesome reasonings^ without those 
violent invectives which spoil many of his 
compositions. Huss appeared the true 
predecessor of Luther, by the power and 
loftiness of his thoughts, boldness of his 
language, and constant appeal against the 
words of the pope to those of Christ and 
his apostles. 

This celebrated treatise will here be 
examined in its details, because they serve 
to thrpw considerable light on the struggle 
between two opposing and irreconcilable 
principles; namely — the Scriptures re- 
gard^d as an absolute rule of faith ; and 
the authority of the pope, as the vicar of 
Christ and successor of St. Peter. Huss 
observes : " I shall affirm nothing but 
what 9gi^^es with Holy Scripture, and I do 
not pretend to oppose myself to the pow6r 
lyhicb Gpd has given to the Jloman pon- 
tiff. I oppose only the abuse of his 
authority. For war is nowliere permitted 
to the pope, oy the bishops, or any priests, 
especially if for temporal concerns. Thus, 
in truth, the disciple,s of Jesus were not 
permitted to take the sword to smite those 
who seized Him, who is the Head of his 
phurch ; and if St. Peter himself was se- 
verely reproved for this, how much more 
reason is there why a bishop should be 

* VPTien accused before the council, Jerome de- 
nied that he yras ^e author of this proceeding. 



forbidden to n^^ke war for temporal do- 
minions and worldly riches." John JIuj^s 
confirms th^se statements by niany tes- 
timonies from the fathers. St. pregqyy 
refused to join thosp who desired to ex- 
terminate the Lombard^. " I fpar God," 
he said, '' and therefore I am unwilling 
to take part in the death of any q^an.'' 
St. Ambrose said, when the Goths d^w 
near, " My tears are my arms ; they ara 
the weapons of defence for ^ priest, ^d 
I pan use no other OAeans of resistance.'' 

Huss adds many other passages from 
the works of Jeropie, Augustme, and 
Bernard; and with reference to what soma 
said, that two swords were allowed by 
Jesus to be used by his churchi he cited - 
the following words from St. Bernard to 
Pope Eugenius iii. : " You are to tame 
wolves, but you are not to domine^i: over 
sheep ; — ^they are given you to he fed ; 
they are not to be oppressed by you. If 
your heart is influenced by holy wptiveft, 
let your tongue be your weapon, and ^rd 
on for your sword the swojrd of the Spirit, 
which IS the word of God." Huss main- 
tained that the double sword was only to 
be used by the whole church, becai^SoLtbat 
incl^des all believers, without distinction. 
He added, f ' As the seculars, to whom the 
temporal sword alon^ belongs^ must not 
undertake to handle the spiritual sword, 
so the ecclesiastics, contented with the 
spiritual weapon, ought not to make use 
of the temporal ; for if a man, who bi^, 
only by insinuation, promoted the death 
of any one, even of a criminal, pan noi 
be admitted to holy orders without a dis- 
pensation, it is a mucl^ greater offence for 
a man who is ^ready ordained a pripst, 
to put others to death, either by his own 
hands, or by others. 

<f If the pope and his cardinals had said 
to Christ, — Lord, if thou wilt, we will 
exhort the whole world to destroy liadis- 
laus, Gregory, and their accomplices, the 
Saviour doubtless would have answered 
them, as he did his apostles, who con- 
sulted him as to the vengeance to be taken 
on the Samaritans, I came not ' to destroy 
men's lives, but to save them,' (Luke ix.) 
Jesus did not strike his enemy who came 
against him, the servant of the high priest, 
but he cijred his wound. Let who will say 
that he must obey the bull which com- 
mands tne extermination of Ladislaus, 
and those who belong to him ; as for me, 
i will not, without a revelation, an express 
direction from God, stretch put my hand 
against Ladidaus and his adherents, l^ut 
I will address a humble prayer to Qpd, 
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that he may bri^g back to die way of 
tru^l) all tbat have gone agtray ; for He 
who is the Head of the whole church 
prayed for bis perseputors, sayipg, * Fa- 
ther, fprgive thepi ; they know pot what 
they do, (Luke ^Lxiii.) ; ai^d 1 consider 
th§t Ch|;iit apd hisf ipo^her, anpl his ^is- 
clplcui, 7ir<9re gre^ef t))an t))e pope and the 

Having proved that spcb crupade^ were 
ipbuo^apy and contrary to the Christian 
religion, JJuss next attacked the indpl- 
genq^s as a profapation qf gospel grace. 
" God alonp,'* be says, ** has the power of 
^bsolu^ely forgiving 8ip9, fpr he ajppe 
kppws the beart» apd knows whether the 
sinner be in reality converted. Pardpn 
cap only be granted for so long as the re- 
penti^ice of the sipper continues; and 
that iime pod only can know. 

** * You require from me a knowledge 
which is di£Scult| and even useless,' said 
St. Gregory to a lady, who earnestly 
pressed him to assure her that her sins 
were forgiven. * It is di^cult, for I am 
l^pt worthy to receive such a revelation ; 
8n4 unprofitable, because you cappot be 
fully satisfied about your sins till your 
iyi^S ^ V> wh^n, you will no longer be 
liable to add to their number.' St. 
Augu9ti|ie ha9 said, ' If a man waits for 
(he close of a mortal sickness before he 
desires apd reeeives the sacrament of 
peoitjSQPei I own, that though I would 
|iot 4are to refuse his request, I should 
feel np cprtftiuty as to his salvation. Re- 
pent then in time, while you are able to 
cpipmit sin ; fpr otherwise it is »n that 
leaves you, but you will no); have |eft it.' 

** '^ow if these two eminently hol^r men 
nrpuld not venture to promise remission of 
9ip9, even to the penitent, hpw is it that 
pope J(ohn can dare, by his bull, to pro- 
mise the ^lest forgiveness of sin, and the 
reward of eternal salvation, to all who 
assist him ? If, contrary to the example 
of phrist, the pope contends for his tem- 
poral dominion, it is plain that he therein 
^i%i9, and so dp iiU who join him for that 
purpose. Qf what value is the indulgence 
granted as the reward of a wicked action V* 

As to the power of binding and loos- 
ing, Kikiii does pot deny ^at it belongs 
to the true successors of the apostles; 
namely, to those who, laying aside all 
worldly influences, only bind and loose 
accor^g to the word of God. "The 
absolution of Jesus Christ," he says, 
'Uhould precede that of the priest ; that 
14, in thf use of the keys, the priest who 
absolves or condemns, pxi9t be assured 



tl^at the case is one in which Christ hin>- 
self has either al)solve4 or condemned. 
'A priest,' said St. Augustipe, * mustnqj 
suppose that all whom Ke has bound or 
loosed are really so, but only those whon} 
he has condemned or absolved according 
to the law of Christ.' Therefore the 
power of the keys is limited and condi- 
tional, it implies their right use — ^a condi- 
tion which St. peter himself wou}d ppt 
have dispense4 with- How, then, cap 
ignorant, vicious, covetous priests an- 
nounce freedom from guilt and punish- 
ment, according to the greedy desires of 
the seUers of indulgences ? St. Augus- 
tine shows that Christ has not given this 
powef to plunderers and usurers ; and St. 
Gregory teaches, that he who grants the 
pardon of sin according to his own will, 
and not considering the state of mind in 
the penitent, deprives himself pf the 
power of binding and loosing. 

** The pope cannot know whether he 
himself is predestinate4 to salvation, un- 
less he is specially taught of God, and he 
capnot grant such indulgences to hiip- 
self. There is nothing contrary to the 
faith in saying, that many popes have 
themselves been damned, after giving in- 
dulgences to others. And what can he 
the value pf such indulgences in the 
sight of God? No saint in Scripture 
ever bestowed such indulgences or absp- 
lutippsfrom guilt and punishment for a 
stated number of days or years ; our doc- 
tors have not ventured to name ^ny of 
the fathers, as having appointed or pub- 
lished such indulgences, pecause they are 
ignorant of their origin ; and if these in- 
dulgences, which are called so beneficial 
to men, were left to sleep for the space of 
a thousand years or more, the reason 
probably is, that covetousness in those 
times had not reached its present height. 
A lawful authority, founded on the com- 
mands of God* must be distinguished 
from an authority that is usurped, though 
for a time it is exercised by the permis- 
sion of the Divine will ; but power of this 
description is that of the devil I" 

John Hubs applies this distinctiop to 
the pope. He adds : " If the pope use^ 
his authority according to the word of 
Qod, to resist him is to resist God him- 
self; but if he abuses his power, by pre- 
scribing what is contrary to the Divine 
law, then it is a duty to resist hiip, tp re- 
sist the power of the rider of the pale 
horse in the Revelation, the drt^on, the 
beast, and leviathan. It i^ better tp 
undergo an unjust excommunicfttiop th^^ 
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to receive a pretended absolution. He 
will be sooner absolved who can bear the 
curse, and reproach, and even death, for 
the sake of Christ, than he who perse- 
cutes Christians in a contest like that 
between John xxiii. and Ladislaus." 
John Huss also condemned the remark- 
able clause in the bull against Ladislaus, 
ivhich condemned, even to the third 
generation of his descendants, notwith- 
standing the express word of God, " The 
son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father," Ezek. xviii. He regarded the 
formulary of absolution, which the bull 
promised after the act of confession and 
contrition, as scandalously simoniacal; for 
he said : " Sin cannot be pardoned to a 
thief without restitution, and therefore 
contrition which does not produce resti- 
tution is false ; and to give full remission 
of sins, the confessors must know the se- 
crets of the penitent's heart, which they 
cannot do, without an express revelation." 

Huss has given a double proof of the 
impiety of so lightly promising absolution 
to those who joined the crusade. ** Sup- 
pose two men, one having passed a whole 
life in wickedness, provided he contri- 
butes his money, obtains, for a very slight 
act of penitence, remission, both of sin 
and suffering ; the other, an upright man, 
who has only been guilty of venial faults, 
if he pays nothing, has no forgiveness! 
Then, according to the bull, should these 
two men die ; the first, the criminal, will 
go to heaven, escaping the pains of pur- 
gatory, which the latter, though a righte- 
ous man, will have to endure ! If such 
indulgences could be available in heaven, 
we might pray to God that the pope 
might always be at war, that he might 
open all the treasures of the church." 

Such was the substance of the cele- 
brated reply of Huss to the bulls of John 
XXIII.: it caused a prodigious sensation at 
Prague. By it he recovered the popular 
goodwill, which the withdrawal of the 
German students had somewhat lessened ; 
but it also provoked the enmity of the 
court. The king was then at war with 
Ladislaus ; his favour, like that of many 
other princes, was regulated by his poli- 
tical interests ; he accepted the bulls, and 
for some time withdrew his support from 
Huss. 

Prague was then divided between two 
powerful parties. All who sought any 
favour from the king or the pope de- 
clared for the bulls ; and to this juncture 
may be placed the rupture between Huss 
and Stephen Polet;s, an influential eccle- 



siastic. He had been the pupil and 
friend of Huss ; but being as eager for the 
advancement of his own interests as his 
teacher was for the progress of truth, he 
preached in favour of the bulls and in- 
dulgences. His ambition led him to an 
outbreak against his former instructor; 
and he showed as much ill-will to him, as 
he had once testified affection and re- 
spect. These public degradations and un- 
worthy Withdrawals gave offence to the 
multitude, and led them to value their 
preacher still more. Huss also had the 
powerful support of the nobility; among 
whom several were truly influenced by 
the exalted purity of his doctrines, while 
others adopted them from motives of 
opposition to the court, jealousy against 
the ruling ecclesiastics, and a desire to 
share in despoiling them. But if the 
barons of the kingdom were favourable to 
him, he had many adversaries in the 
university, though weakened by the 
withdrawal of the Germans, and amongst 
the leading citizens. 

Magistrates are, both by station and 
necessity, inclined to consider the im- 
mediate results and general appearance 
of events, rather than the hidden motives 
from whence they spring. Required, by 
the duty of their charge, to preserve 
order, they are always the enemies of 
even praiseworthy innovations, by which 
it might be disturbed. They maintain, 
by outward regulations, that established 
worship which the inward faith of the 
people rejects ; and when they behold no- 
thing but ashes and dust in the structure 
of antiquated professions, they would still 
exact reverence for the outside, and too 
often prescribe to others to believe what 
they themselves have ceased to admit. 
Therefore the magistrates of Prague 
blamed Huss, and united with the rulers 
of the university, the court, and the clergy, 
in opposing him. 

So many elements of discord foreboded 
fresh troubles, more serious than those 
which had already compelled Huss to 
a voluntary exile ; but his resolution was 
unshaken. He fixed on the doors of the 
churches and monasteries of Prague an 
invitation to the public, especitdly to 
doctors, priests, monks, and scholars, to 
engage in disputing on the following 
points : Whether, according to the law of 
Christ, Christians could conscientiously 
approve the crusade enjoined by the pope 
against Ladislaus and his adherents ; and, 
whether such a crusade could promote 
the glory of God, the salvation of Chris-, 
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tians, or the welfare of the kingdom of 
Bohemia? 

A large concourse assembled on the 
appointed day ; the alarmed rector tried 
in vain to break up the meeting. A doc- 
tor of canon law rose, and uttered an 
apology for the pope and his bulls ; then 
he attacked Huss, as an ecclesiastic, for 
resisting the pope, his spiritual father. 
He added ; " None but ill birds disturb 
their nests, and Ham was cursed for dis- 
closing his father's shame." Here the 
people were excited, and murmured; 
some took up stones ; when Huss spoke, 
and calmed the storm. Then the ardent 
Jerome, of Prague, made a vehement 
harangue; which he closed by saying, 
" Let all who are for us now follow us. 
Huss and myself are going to the palace, 
and we shall expose the folly of these in- 
dulgences." The multitude exclaimed, 
" True, he speaks well." 

Marcus, the rector of the academy, 
then interposed in his turn, and entreated 
the crowd not to go to the palace, but to 
return quietly to their homes, for fear of 
farther mischief. The assembly dispersed, 
the students followed Jerome, as ^the 
most learned man ; but the mass of the 
people accompanied John Huss as far as 
to the chapel of Bethlehem, entreating 
him to be stedfast and unmovable. 

On the folloyffmg day, a considerable 
disturbance arose; the populace again 
assembled in a public place, and dis- 
persed about the city of JPrague, insult- 
ing and threatening death to any priest 
who was seen publishing indulgences. 
The rector sent Huss and Jerome to the 
college of St. Charles ; there, before most 
of the masters of the faculty, he urged 
and entreated them to check, by their 
discourses, the fury of the mob. The 
assessors, the doctors, and the masters 
joined in the same request. They pressed 
and entreated them with tears, and ap- 
peals to God and the saints; *'See," 
said they, " our hoary hairs, and remem- 
ber your own youth. Give up your at- 
tempt, before it produces a dreadful mas- 
sacre, which will include even its pro- 
moters." 

" You speak well," answered Jerome, 
" and we will do as you wish. But judge 
for yourselves, how hard it is to silence 
the truth." "I also dread sedition," 
answered Huss; ''I am a follower of 
truth, I venture on nothing that is con- 
trary to right. I must, therefore, show 
that these indulgences are of no avail ; 
but I will not refuse your request." 



"Good master John," answered the rec- 
tor, "remember how we defended you 
against the Germans ; no one, then, was 
more exposed to the hatred of the people 
than yourself; for they said you had 
deprived them of great gain, by sending 
the strangers away. The Germans are 
more desirous for your hurt than for 
ours — they have sworn to kill you, wher- 
ever they may meet you ; and for the 
same reason you have provoked the ill- 
will of the emperor Sigismund. Defer 
your project for some future occasion, if 
you would avoid farther evil, and save 
your own life." Huss assented to this 
speech, and promised to regulate his 
course accordingly. 

But on the next Sunday, a painful re- 
port was spread : three men had been 
thrown into prison by the magistrates, 
for having spoken against the pope and 
his indulgences. The students were dis- 
turbed, and took up arms. Huss, fol- 
lowed by them, and by many of the 
populace, went to the town-hall, and de- 
manded that the lives of the prisoners 
should be spared. 

The magistrates deliberated in terror 
and alarm. The council replied, in the 
name of them all, " Good master, we 
wonder that you have kindled a fire, in 
which you hazard being burned yourself. 
It is not easy for us to pardon men who 
do not spare even the sanctuary, who fill 
the city with tumult, and will stain our 
streets with blood, unless prevented. But 
if you restrain these crowds, and with- 
draw them, their wishes shall be at- 
tended to." 

Two thousand armed men were pre- 
sent. " Now return peaceably to your 
homes," said John Huss, " the prisoners 
are spared." The multitude cheered, 
and withdrew ; but not long afterwards, 
a stream of blood was seen flowing from 
the prison. The magistrates had adopted 
a dangerous choice — that of inspiring 
fear in others, after showing fear them- 
selves. An executioner was introduced 
secretly, who beheaded the prisoners— 
and it was their blood which flowed forth. 
At this sight a furious tumult arose. The 
gates were forced, and the bodies re- 
moved, in winding sheets, to the interior 
of the chapel of Bethlehem. There they 
were honourably buried, and the scholars 
sung in chorus over their graves, " These 
saints have yielded their bodies for the 
sake of the gospel of God." 

Huss was at first silent. Some writers 
relate that he was absent at the time, and 
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ihU appears, indeed, from soirie of liis 
le{)lieS at the council of Constance, dn 
the first public holiday he appeared in 
(Be pulpit, and exclaimed, perhaps not 
prudently, " These are sAints and mar- 
tyrs." AH Bohemia was indignant ; and 
Htiss, in the violence of his invectives 
against the pope, surpassed all bounds, 
atid attacked, without restraihtj the des- 
potisfai and ijimonv of the pope, the 
vifces and luxury of the clergy. He re- 

iected the traditions of the church ad to 
asts and abstinence, and above every 
dther authority set that of the Scrip- 
tures ! 



DISCOVERIES WITH THE GREAT ROSSE 
TELESCOPE. 

Sir David BREWJBTEk has exhibited to 
the British Association, a drawing of the 
Nebulee No. 51 of Messier 's catalogue, 
atid 25 of sir John Herschel's, as seen by 
lord Rosse's six-feet telescope. This same 
nebulae had been observed!^ and drawn by 
both sir William and sir Johti Herschel ; 
and the differences were extremely great. 
The former had seen it as a single nucleus 
with a large halo ; the latter, besides this 
and the general nebulous appearance, had 
noticed a portioti of a second circle : but 
by the powers of lord Rosse's large tele- 
scope the greatest part of the nebulosity is 
resolved into thousands of stars, thrown 
off, as it were, from central masses in two 
spiral curves, one of them apparently pro- 
ceeding from an outer nucleus, distinctly 
seen, and connected in one general nebula. 

Lord Rosse exhibited to the Association 
what he called his working plan of this 
nebulae, and explained his method. He 
first laid down, by an accurate scale, the 

freat features of the nebulae as seen in 
is smallest telescope, which, being 
mounted equatorially, enabled him to 
iake accurate measurements; he then 
filled in the other parts, which could not 
be distingliished in that telescdpe, by the 
aid of Che great telescope; but as the equa- 
torial mounting of this latter was not yet 
complete, he coiild not lay these smaller 
portions do\vti with rigorous accuracy; 
yet as he had repeatedly gone over them, 
and verified them with much care, though 
by estimation, he did not think (he draw- 
ing would be found to need much future 
cotrection. 

Sir John Herschel said, that he beheld 
with perfect astonishment the new aspect 
of an old friend. An account of these ne-' 



fctil* had beeti given first by Memkt, 
and next by his father. He himself hitfl 
observed it, and suggested tBe pos^bility 
of the. nebulous rings being all stars, like 
thfe Inilky way ; he hdd also, we believe; 
observed an outer nucleus. But h^ said, 
ilow it is quite a netr thitig — i^o con- 
nected systems, hbt i^ith connecting cir- 
cles, but spirals ; a phenoineilon foir wHich 
he was perfectly ilfaptepared: It exhi- 
bited now a world of JiaTtictdafs. and ati 
extretnely curious cbnnexlon vrith the 
outer nebulae. As to the general spiral 
fbt-m, it btn-e ail analogy to the nebulafe off 
Orion ; feut it cbmes out with ft degree df 
impressiveil&sS quite aStdunding. 



mstANCE OF THE ^tlN. 

The distance of ibe sun from us iB im- 
lilfense. When Dr. Bume^ mentioned, 
on some authority, that if the sun and 
stats moved round the earth, instead of 
the earth moving round the sun, the 
nearest fixed star must coiistantly run 
at the rate of 1 00^000 miles in ever^ | 
second, — " Stop a little," cried sir W. 
Herschel, " I fancy ydU have greatly un- 
derrated the velocity required; fcut I will 
calculate it at home." On bis neist visit, I 
Dr. Bumey says, ** he btougfit me a Slip 
of paper, written by his sister, which he, 
I suppose; had dictated. Here #e see 
that Sirius, if he revolved round the 
earth, would move at the rate of 1,426 
millions of miles pet seeded V 



SAGACITY OF RATS. 

Mr. PukDSN, surgeon's mate bn bdard 
the Lanfeaster, in thfe year 1757, relates, 
that while l^irig dne evening awake, he 
saw a rat coihe iiito hisbferth, ^hifeh itfter 
surveying the place Attentively, retreated 
with the ^eatest caution arid silencfe. It 
returned soon after, leading by the ear 
another rat, which it left at a small dis- i 
tance from the hole which they entetetf. 
A third rat joined this kind conductor. 
They then searched about, and picked up 
all the small scraps of biscuit; these they 
carried to the second rat, which seemed 
blind, and remained on the sfilot where 
they had left it, nibbling such fare sis was 
brought to it from the remote ^arts of 
the room, by its providers, who, ais Mr. 
Purden 8u|>posed, were its o^pring. 
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LUTHER AT WARTBURG. 

Luther had gone to Worms, firmly 
relying on the strength of the Holy One, 
and there he had confronted his bitter- 
est adversaries. There, as he was re- 
quired to retract the declarations he had 
made, he gave his memorable reply : 
" If I am not convinced by proof from 
Holy Scripture, or by cogent reasons ; if 
I am not satisfied by the very texts that 
I have cited ; and if my judgment is not 
in this way brought into subjection to 
God's word, I neither can nor will retract 
anything — for it cannot be right for 
a Christian to speak against his con- 
science." Then turning a look on that 
assembly hefore whom he stood, and 
which held in its hands his life or death, 
he added, '' I stand here, and can say 
no more : God help me ! Amen." 

It was on the 26th of April, 1521, that 
Luther left the hotel at which he had 
sojourned during the sittings of the diet, 
intending to return home with his com- 

JuNB, 1846. 



panions. The next day's journey brought 
him to Frankfort; and after writing a 
letter to his friend Lucas Cranach, the 
celebrated painter at Wittemberg, he set 
out for Friedberg, six miles distant. On 
the 28th he wrote a letter to Charles v., 
clearly explaining the obedience due to 
kings, and showing where it must give 
place to the commands of God. He also 
addressed a letter to the States, express- 
ing the. same views, and recapitulating 
the proceedings which had taken place 
at Worms, of such vital importance to 
all the Protestants of Germany ; which, 
on its receipt, was transcribed, and circu- 
lated throughout the empire. 

On the Reformer's departure from 
Worms, Alexander, the pope's nuncio, 
presented an edict to Charles, which he 
had prepared for the diet to publish 
against Luther ; and the angry emperor 
having assembled the members of the 
diet in his council-chamber, read the 
paper to them, which they approved. 
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The next day, the emperor repaired to 
the cathedral, attended by the nobles of 
his court, when it being a public festival, 
the service was performed, and then 
Alexander approaching Charles, held the 
edict against Luther in his hand, and 
petitioned the emperor to signify his 
approval of it by affixing his signature 
and seal. His request was complied with ; 
and the decree was soon spread over 
every part of the country. 

Meanwhile Luther arrived in the vil- 
lage of his fathers, and passed the fol- 
lowing day with his relations. The fol- 
lowing morning he set out, in eompany 
with his brother James end Amsdorlf, and 
as the wagon was passing a narrow defile 
near the castle of AUenstein, 

AmM this peace 
Of nature, deep as if with confieions deoCh, 
Hark ! tramp on tramp, with ringing ho«fb whi^ 

rend 
The air before them, while the riven trees 
Tremble, as if the sudden whirlwind tore 
Thei# umbrage— horse and horsemen arm'd 
Plunge into view, in panoply complete, 
And mask'd : then swift and silent, ere a theoKM 
Can think protection, Luther, from his steed 
Dismounted, by some mail'd horsemen grasp'd 
And cloak'd, and on the charger nxiely thrown. 
At once is captured— as if by magie chain'd. 
And in a second, hark I again the sounding hooft 
Aing the deep forest with a hollow clang ; 
Then onward through the beechen wilds and woods 
Plunge the mask'd riders with a trackless speed. 
And, Luther! where is now thy destined home ? 
Who can forecast what God or man intends ? 
Or tell what dungeon, stake, or crushing wrong 
Awaits thee, when at once so bright a dav 
Ends in the shadow of so strange eclipse/' 

Such is the graphic description of the 
capture of the Reformer, by the pen of 
the Rev. Robert Montgomery.* OfPwent 
the horsemen; they rode first in one 
direction and then in another, and hav- 
ing had the shoes on their horses' feet 
reversed, they were at length sure of 
having put pursuit out of the question. 
Unaccustomed to riding, 

** The solitary monk that shook the world" 

was almost overcome with fatigue, and 
the escort allowed him to have some 
water at a well, since called "Luther's 
Spring ;" and they then, as the shades of 
evening closed in, altered the direction 
of their journey, and proceeded with 
greater speed : 

" The horsemen, with a voiceless flight, 
Hurry their captive through untrodden paths, 
Till the moon rises, and her silv'ring gleam 
Pale on the fortress of the Wartburg sleeps, 
That yotnder, dim and melancholy, stands, 
Calm as the clear cold heavens which o'er it hang 
Their arch of silence : there the horsemen pause, 

* Luther. A Poop. People's edition. 



Wearied and worn ; and, list ! the bugle sounds 
A waking challenge in the warder's ear ; 
Drawn are the bolts, and down the drawbridge falls 
On iron hinges, ponderously slow, 
Oi>ens the gateway to the midnight troop ; 
And mask'd and mail'd around thee in yon court, 
High-wall'd and barricaded, there they stand ; 
For, Luther, lo 1 thy Patmos greets thee now." 

Information of the sudden and myste- 
rious disappearance of Luther flashed 
like lightning over Germany; all were 
interested in his fate. His relations and 
friends were filled with apprehension, 
and amidst a great diversity of opinion, 
some parties reported that assassins had 
taken his life. Priests were glad at their 
release from his in^ence, and the people 
mimrned the loss of their tried friend 
and teacher. '' Never again shaU we be- 
hold him f" was their sorrowful declara- 
tion ; " never again shall we hear that bold 
man, whose vcice stirred the depths of 
our hearts." Worms was the scene at 
which the greatest interest seemed to 
prevail. Remonstrances, loud and deep, 
#ere heard on all sides, from rich and 
ptior ; Aie noble and the cottager grieved 
over lib lossv ^nd determined to do their 
best to Aise^tT his fate. Suspicion rested 
on Charles v^ «ikd Khe nuncios did not 
escape Um4 aec^tsations. Luther's de- 
votedness In tfte cause he upheld, and 
firmness in trial, had convinced all that 
he was no impostor. At Wittemberg his 
friends and colleagues were overcome 
with sadness ; their undaunted and skil- 
ful leader was taken from them. Their 
distress was, however, greatly relieved at 
hearing that he was living, though in 
close confinement. ** Our well-beloved 
father still lives !" exclaimed Melancthon, 
exultingly; <' take courage, and stand 
firm I" 

The followers of Luther having no 
new scenes to absorb their attention, 
examined more closely his past life, 
and particularly his conduct at Worms, 
when opposed by his most determined 
and implacable enemies, over whom he 
obtainea so glorious a triumph. " Has 
he not offered to retract, if refuted?" 
they asked ; ** no one has had the 
hardihood to undertake to refute him: 
does not that show that he has spoken 
the truth ?" The empire was filled with 
the enthusiasm his cause and conduct 
had inspired. 

Meanwhile the knight George, as Lu- 
ther was called in the castle of Wartburg, 
was living in solitude. In a letter te 
Melancthon, he says,/' If you were to see 
me, truly you would take me for a 
knight,' even you would scarcely know me 
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again/' He was permitted to go at large 
in the fortress^ but its boundaries were 
his ; yet his wishes were complied with, 
nnd his treatment was considerate. Yet 
his heart was sorrowful, and he exclaimed, 
" O my friends, do you then forget to 
pray for me, that God can thus leave 
me to myself?" His time, however, was 
well spent, which the multitude of the 
tracts following each other from his pen 
proved, displaying all his usual vigour, 
and greatly exciting the apprehensions 
of the priesthood. Discussions took place 
also between Luther and some of his 
friends, relative to monastic establish- 
ments. His views became altered, and 
he saw that they were in opposition 
to the doctrines of free grace; as the 
monks considered virtue attaching to 
their mode of life, and thus laid their 
hopes of salvation on a foundation of 
human merit. Convinced that the full 
glory of Christ was not given to him, 
immediately he saw this, he said, 
" Monkery must yield," and declared 
that the doctrine of Scripture was that 
of justification by faith alone. 

On his enemies finding that he was in 
(he castle of Wartburg, they considered his 
connexion with the Reformation at an 
end ; and no sooner was the decree of the 
Imperial Chancellor's Court issued, than 
Albert assembled the " purveyors of in- 
dulgences," and endeavoured to stimu- 
late them to a renewal of their employ- 
ment. " Do not fear," said he, " we 
have silenced him — go shear the flock in 
peace — the monk is in prison, under bolts 
and bars ; and this time he will be clever 
indeed if he disturbs us at our work." 
The churches of Halle again sounded 
with the voice of the sellers of indul- 
gences, and the goods were spread out to 
attract purchasers. But they had a for- 
midable enemy with whom to contend, 
and on the 1st of November Luther com- 
pleted a tract, *' Against the new Idol of 
Halle." 

The archbishop hearing of his plans, 
sent two of his followers to frustrate them ; 
and the elector said, " I will not suffer 
Luther to write against the archbishop of 
Mentz, to the disturbance of the public 
tranquillity." But the Reformer was 
not to be intimidated : "Truly," said he, 
" it is very fine to hear you say we ought 
not to disturb the public peace, when 
you permit the disturbance of the peace 
that is from God : it shall not be so, 
Spalatin !*' He did, however, agree to 
the delay of the publication, and some of 



the severer passages were removed. A 
letter was sent to the cardinal elector, 
threatening to attack the vendors of in- 
dulgences by pen, if the proceeding was 
not stopped. He was terrified ; and four- 
teen days had hardly expired, when Lu- 
ther received from him a letter, com- 
mencing, "My dear doctor," assuring 
him he took his letter in good part, and 
was so pious and quiet a Christian that 
he should act as became one in such a 
case. Luther's confinement at length 
grew intolerable ; towards the end of 
November he left the Wartburg, and 
having arrived at Wittemberg, he was 
greeted by his relations and friends with 
the greatest joy and delight. The cause, 
of which he was so distinguished an ad- 
vocate still went forward : 

" The Reformation thus the mind redeem'd : 
The swathing-bands that superstition cast 
Round the chain'd spirit were at once dissolved; 
And, lo ! a mental resurrection smiled. 
A golden dawn of intellectual day 
Already round the clear'd horizon glanced. 
And faintly shined in Europe's rising heart." 

F. S. W. 



HINTS FROM ANIMAL HISTORY. 

There's not a leaf within the bower ; 

There's not a bird upon the tree ; 
There's not a dew-drop on the flower, 

But bears the impress, Lord, of thee !" 

Mas. Opie. 

We are furnished with abundant proofs 
of a superintending Providence, and we 
may perceive a wise arrangement in 
everything connected with the animal as 
well as the vegetable creation. Every- 
thing has been made for some good pur- 
pose ; and it is man alone who interferes 
with the benevolent order and design 
of the Creator. 

A friend of mine preserved his game 
with more than usual strictness. His 
keepers had orders to destroy every stoat, 
weasel, hawk, owl, magpie, or jay, ou 
his estate ; and this was done to such a 
degree, that not one of these supposed 
marauders were to be met with in his 
preserves. The consequence was, that 
rats and mice infested his property to an 
enormous extent. The former burrowed 
in his fields and hedge-rows like rabbits, 
destroying the com of his tenants, and 
feasting not only on the eggs of his par- 
tridges and pheasants, but also on the 
young birds when they were hatched. 
During the winter they committed serious 
depredations in the barns and stack- 
yards; and although every means has 
been resorted to in order to destroy them, 
R 2 
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they Still continue to be a great annoy- 
ance. 

A similar circumstance took place in 
the preserves at Kew," where the vermin 
have been destroyed. The rats have 
become so numerous in the grounds of 
that place, that I have seen regular war- 
rens of them. It is, I think, evident, 
that had not the assigned enemies of 
these vermin been destroyed, they would 
not have increased to the extent they 
have done. 

In places where swallows have been 
wantonly driven away by shooting at 
them, much injury has been occasioned 
to l»op plants and fruit-trees, by too great 
an increase of insects. Farmers are now 
beginning to discover this, and also to be 
aware that rooks, so far from being in- 
jurious to them, are among their best 
friends. They destroy the wire-worm in 
great quantities, as well as the grubs of 
cockchafers, and those of the long-legged 
gnat (tibula oleracea) and other larvae, 
which are very injurious to the roots of 
corn. A gentleman, who farms to a con- 
siderable extent, lately informed me, that 
in those parts of his farm which were 
most frequented by pheasants, the wire- 
worm was not to be found, while in 
other places his corn was nearly de- 
stroyed by that grub. The crops of 
pheasants are sometimes found com- 
pletely filled with them. Sparrows, also, 
although they will occasionally feed on 
the ripe corn in the autumn, are, during 
the rest of the year, most useful in de- 
stroying immense quantities of cater- 
pillars and other insects, of which there 
would be too great a redundancy, except 
for these and other birds, as green lin- 
nets, chaffinches, titmice, etc. The star- 
ling and jackdaw may also be classed 
amongst the benefactors of the farmer. 
Owls, also, should be encouraged about 
farm buildings, as well as weasels : they 
are more efficacious than cats, in pre- 
venting too great an increase of rats 
and mice. Even the loathsome toad, as 
it is too generally considered, has its use. 
A friend of mine took seventeen earwigs 
from the maw of one of these reptiles; 
and there can be no doubt but that they 
destroy a great number of injurious in- 
sects. 

Many people are apt, on perceiving 
some slight present injury, to wage a 
sort of war against various birds and 
quadrupeds ; forgetful and unmindful of 
the many advantages which it was in- 
tended they should derive from them. 



We may read in the book of Ecclesiasti- 
cus— "Oh, how desirable are all his 
works ! All these things live, and remain 
for ever for all uses." 

But we may pursue this subject a 
little further. In rivers, where there has 
been so great a destruction of fish that 
few are left, insecte which are bred in 
the water abound sO much on its surface 
at particular periods as almost to cover 
it. When pike have been allowed to 
increase to a great extent, the smaller 
fish are not only exterminated, but also 
the young of water-fowl, and indeed 
many ot the old birds. 

In South America, where ants are 
known to exist in immense quantities, 
provision is made to keep them within 
due bounds, and yet to make them sub- 
servient to the uses for which they were 
created. In order to effect this, three 
species of ant-bears - are found, which 
feed on these insects, and which are ad- 
mirably furnished with the necessary 
means of doing so. The claws are long, 
strong, and curved, to enable them to 
scratch up the ant-hills; the tongue is 
long, and at the root of it, according to 
Mr. Waterton, there are two very large 
glands, from which is emitted a glu- 
tinous liquid. This liquid lubricates the 
tongue when it is put into the ant*s 
nest, and they and their eggs stick to it. 
The ant-bear is provided with such a 
skin, that neither ants, however large, 
or even dogs, are able to make any im- 
pression on it ; and its fore-feet are re- 
markably strong and muscular. Should 
a great destruction of these useful and 
harmless animals take place, the ants 
probably would become an intolerable 
nuisance. These animals range the fo- 
rests fearlessly, as their great strength, 
and the peculiar toughness of their skin, 
with its covering, preserve them from 
the attacks of tigers or the huge snakes 
of the country. 

I have noticed this animal, as it affords 
so strong a proof of a wise arrange- 
ment of Providence in the economy of 
nature. It is much to be regretted that 
the cultivators of the soil do not devote 
some time to the study of natural histor}\ 
I am not speaking now of the pleasure 
it might afford them, but of the real 
utility to be derived from it. They would 
learn to distinguish and protect those 
animals which were evidently created 
for beneficial purposes to the agricul- 
turist. They would become acquainted 
with the many species of the vegetable 
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kingdom, and acquire knowledge of the 
qualities of objects connected with their 
farming occupation. The study must 
always produce good impressions, and 
tend to raise the mind from nature to 
the wise and benevolent Creator of all 
things. — Jesse, 



MY LODGERS. 
No. II. 

THE PROGRESS OF DOMESTIC EXTRAVA- 
GANCE. 

Extravagance is an ugly word, and 
perhaps some of my young readers may 
dispute the correctness of its application 
to the following sketch. I shall not 
quarrel with them if they do ; for I have 
a painful recollection of some such con- 
versation as the following occurring, 
nearly sixty years ago, in the room in 
which I now sit : — 

" Now, dear Miss Bellamy, is it pos- 
sible that I could have been more econo- 
mical ? Can I reduce my expenses more 
than I have done?" 

'* I really think not, my dear madam. 
I must say that, considering your rank 
in life, the circle in which you move, 
and your expectations, you have been 
remarkably frugal. I wonder that Mr. 
Wilson should say you have been extra- 
vagant." 

Alas ! how our foolish talking rises in 
judgment against us ; and the sins of our 
youth, how they make us blush, even in 
old age ! And their consequences too I 
— but I am anticipating my story. I 
fancy I hear some one say, " And pray, 
who was Mr. Wilson?" I am coming to 
liim directly ; but let me say first, that it 
is a good plan to learn to call everything 
by its right name — and so the title of the 
paper may stand as it is. 

The honeymoon (as the month after 
marriage is called) was not quite over, 
when Charles Wilson and his wife, re- 
turning from their wedding excursion, 
took up their abode in that part of my 
large old house which had been appro- 
priated to them. To me it mattered 
little, I thought, since I must let lods^- 
ings for a living — it mattered but little 
who were my tenants. And yet it did 
seem strange, and almost revolting, that 
the doors which had so lately closed 
upon a funeral procession should so 
soon, so very soon afterwards, open for 
the reception of wedding guests. I should 
not have chosen it; but I had no choice — 



so I endured it. I did not then know 
how often joy and sorrow tread upon 
each other's heels, and give rise to a 
thousand incongruities in this changing 
world of ours. 

Charles Wilson was a young friend of 
my father's executor, the clergyman. He 
had, a few months before, been appointed 
to a tolerably lucrative government office 
— a collectorship, I believe — ^in our town ; 
and had consequently upon this appoint- 
ment married a wife. 

I cannot tell exactly how it was that 
I began in the slightest degree to interest 
myself about my lodgers ; and indeed, at 
first, 1 secluded myself from all possible 
intercourse with them. It was under- 
stood, from the first, that of the two 
entrances to our joint habitation they 
were at liberty to use but one. Their 
apartments were far enough away from 
mine; they had their servants, and I 
mine — that is, I had a single attendant, 
who had been my nurse when a child, 
and who still clung to me, or suffered 
me to cling to her, which amounted to 
the same thing, when my misfortunes 
came upon me. A useful and kind woman 
was old Sally; she did all the letting 
work and dunning work, and scolding 
work too ; but this I have promised not 
to speak about. And, to return to my 
subject, a whole month had passed away 
before I had seen either Mrs. Wilson or 
her husband. It was from Sally alone 
that I learned anything of their domestic 
proceedings — such as that Mr. Wilson 
regularly left home every morning at 
ten o'clock to proceed to his ofiice, and 
returned at three to dinner — an unusu- 
ally late dinner hour in those days ; and 
that Mrs. Wilson had thus far generally 
occupied that interim in receiving and 
returning wedding visits. 

My first personal intimacy with Mrs. 
Wilson was brought about by our mutual 
acquaintance, the clergyman, who told 
us that as we lived under the same roof 
we should find it greatly to our advan- 
tage and comfort, if we were to live on 
friendly terms with each other. At first 
I shrank from the contact of society ; but 
my lodger was good-tempered, and met 
my advances far more than halfway: 
and as time gradually subdued the poig- 
nancy of my grief, 1 was glad of some 
slight intercourse with my own sex, a 
little more polished than that of good old 
Sally. In course of time I began, as I 
have already said, to notice the peculiari- 
ties of my new acquaintances : but long 
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before this, the "better half" of the two 
had furnished me with a large amount of 
information respecting her family, and 
other matters which she thought it ne- 
cessary that such dear friends as we were 
to be should hold in common. As for 
me, ah dear 1 I had no such advantages 
to boast of, and my story was soon told. 

What a happy pair were Charles Wil- 
son and his wife for six months after 
their marriage ! how attentive to each 
other, and anxious to please ! how good- 
humoured and pleasant to all ! I had 
not then known many young married 
couples ; and, in my simplicity, I could 
not help thinking what a pity it was 
that all the wedded part of the world had 
not matched so nicely as my young 
friends. 

Judge then of my astonishment when, 
one morning, about six months after 
marriage, the door of my little sitting- 
room was opened, and admitted the wife 
of Charles Wilson, in a paroxysm of tears. 
She had undergone a mortification, she 
said, such as she had never expected. 
Her husband had refused to purchase 
some trifling superfluity upon which she 
had set her heart, and had moreover 
hinted that a little more economy in 
some personal and domestic arrange- 
ments might be convenient. 

Had I been wise — but alas ! what wise 
counsel was to be expected from a poor 
young thing such as I was, and one who 
had never been limited in her expenses 
by mere prudential considerations, like 
Mr. Wilson's : so I encouraged the young 
wife to hope that her husband would 
think better of the matter, and present 
her with the coveted luxury. And so he 
did; for the next day my friend a^ain 
came to me, her face irradiated with 
smiles, and exhibited the proof of her 
victory, as she termed it. Her victory ! 
it was a sad victory for them both. 

After • this it was April weather with 
my poor lodgers; — ;now a remonstrance 
from Charles, terminating with, "We 
really cannot afford it;-' and succeeded 
by a counter-remonstrance, and, " I can- 
not do without it;" and followed up by 
another victory, narrated in words such 
as these to the sympathising friend, 
" Well, Charles is a dear good husband, 
after all, for I have got what I wanted." 

At one time, it was an extre^ maid to 
which an objection was made. ^'*But," 
said the lady, " I have never lived with 
so few servants as a cook and a house- 
maid. It did for us very well at iirst ; 



but now, and in my circumstances too 

." It was enough ; so a lady's maid 

was added to the establishment. Then, 
again, a suit of furs was the object of 
dispute; and, "How I do hate," said 
Mrs. Wilson, " to hear you continually 
saying you cannot afford it — with your 
income, too, and my expectations." So 
the furs were bought, and exultingly 
worn. A party to celebrkte the christen- 
ing of their first-born was the cause of 
another violent altercation ; but to avoid 
a threatened fit of illness the party was 
invited, and uproar enough it made. 

It would be waste of time to tell all 
the scenes -of this kind of which I was in 
some degree a witness, and- to which I 
was far too much a party. At that time 
I thought my friend's husband was close 
and stingy; now I know he was wise 
and prudent, and only too yielding. Per- 
haps, however, he might sometimes have 
remonstrated with a little too much acri- 
mony ; but I am hot certain of this, for 
it was only at second hand that I heard 
these remonstrances. However this might 
be, a single year had made lamentable 
changes in both of my lodgers. The 
joyful alacrity which each of them mani- 
fested at the approach of the other, and 
the oneness of interest they had shown 
in all that concerned them, was gone. 
Charles became moody and disputatious ; 
and his wife peevish and uncontrollable. 
Sometimes, for whole evenings, Mrs. 
Wilson was left alone, to console herself 
with the splendid extravagances which 
she had been so determined to gather 
round her at such a fearful cost ; and when 
her husband r^eturne^ late at night, it was 
too evident that he too had, in his own 
Qase, discarded the hated idea, " I cannot 
afibi-d it." And thus time wore on, until 
at length the poor wife's constant com- 
plaint was, that it was- a difflcult matter 
to obtain money from her husband, even 
for the purchase of common necessaries 
— :" and with such an income, too," was 
the perpetual wind-up of her disconsolate 
harangues — "with such an income as 
his, and such expectations as mine ; — ^it 
is too, too bad." 

It was nearly the end of his second 
year's wedded life, when Charles Wilson 
one day returned from his office at an 
earlier hour than usual, and not finding 
his wife in their drawing-room, he sought 
her, where she was but too often to be 
found — in my own sitting-room. Poor 
fellow! he was pale with excitement; 
his lips quivered, an ^ his whole frame 
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was agitated. '* What can be the matter, 
Charles?" was Mrs. Wilson's first ex- 
clamation ; — }}VLt I believe she rightly 
interpreted his looks, for she had, even 
then, been opening to me the apprehen- 
sions with which she had, as she said, 
been haunted day and night for weeks 
past. 

Charles drew from his pocket two 
tradesmen's bills, and laid them on the 
table without speaking. I had just heard 
the history of those bills, and I felt sorely 
for my friend ; while, for the first time, I 
perceived hpw erroneous had been the 
tendency of my former sympathy and 
advice. The siUy and misguided woman 
had determined, that if she could not 
indulge her luxurious propensities in one 
way she would in another ; and since it 
was so difficult a matter to extract money 
from her husband's pocket, she opened 
accounts with the tradesmen around, 
hoping to discharge the debts as secretly 
as she contracted them. This had gone 
on for more than a year^ and she had 
been able to give nothing but promises 
in exchange for their commodities, until 
the patience of some of them was ex- 
hausted. The bills, too, when all their 
items were put together, had amounted 
to so large a sum, that poor Mrs. Wilson 
was absolutely frightened. She wrote to 
her friends to borrow money for the oc- 
casion, but had been unsuccessful ; and 
now she dreaded to tell her husband what 
she had done. This was her pathetic, 
narration, which the entrance of her hus- 
band had almost interrupted. The bills 
which he silently, but emphatically, laid 
upon the table, fully explained the cause 
of his agitation. 

^* O Charles, Charles!" she exclaim- 
ed, as she caught his trembling hand, 
"I have been very wrong; — forgive 
me !" 

He drew back his hand, and laid it on 
the papers: "Are there any more of 
these things?" he asked. — But I ^eed 
not, and shall not, describa the scene that 
followed. All I have to do is with re- 
sults. 

By the interest of our good friend the 
clergyman, Charles borrowed a hundred 
pounds, which barely sufficed to pay 
these private bills; and poor mortified 
Mrs- Wilson promised,, faithfully pro- 
mised, to be more economical and trust- 
ing in future. The first fruit of this was 
in a change of residence, which of course 
deprived me of my lodgers ; and the dis- 
missal of the super^uous servant, who 



had been one cause of cont^ntton many 
months before. 

Mortified, but not humbled, was my 
unhappy friend ; and her foolish propen- 
sity to despise the " I cannot afibrd it " 
system, clung to her with terrible tena- 
city ; and its effects were eventually ruin- 
ous. In the course of years, her grand 
expectations, one after another, failed in 
their accomplishment;.. her husband be- 
came violent in his reproaches ; her chil- 
dren were mismanaged; her hom^ a 
scene of discomfort Eventually, poor 
Wilson became extravagant too, but in 
other forms than those in which his wife 
delighted; and when reasoned with on 
the subject, gloomily answered, that the 
money would be spent in one way or 
other, and that he might as well as not 
have some of the spending. For some 
mismanagement, amounting almost to 
embezzlement, in his office, he lost his 
situation under government, and died of 
— yes, of a broken heart, when his eldest 
son was about twelve years old : and not 
long after this, Mrs. Wilson died also — 
in a lunatic asylum ! 

Reader ! this is not an unreal sketch, 
nor an exaggerated catastrophe; and it 
exemplifies the indisputable fact, that 
domestic extravagance is almost sure to 
issue ii) domestic misery — ^in many in- 
stances, in absolute loss of character; 
and in every case, in ultimate ruin. 

I cannot help saying that Charles Wil- 
son and his wife were strangers to re^l 
religion : they made no pretensions to a 
life of godliness. They were of the world ; 
were not ashamed to love the things of the 
world; and, therefore,, nothing beyond 
worldly prudence was reasonably to be ex- 
pected of them. But oh I it ip sad, very 
sad, when we see those who tell us they are 
"strangers and pilgrims" in the world — 
that they have turned their backs upon 
it, as deceptive and unsatisfactory-^that 
they "love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world ; the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life" — that they " have learned, 
in whatsoever state they are, therewith 
to be content," Heb. xi. 13 ; 1 John ii. 
15,16; Phil. iv. 11 ;— I say, it is la- 
mentable that, any such should belie their 
professions, and disgrace themselves by 
the failings which ruined my first lodgers, 
the Wilsons. " Happy is he that con- 
demneth not himself in that thing which 
he alloweth ;" — hut I have done. We 
are poor frail creatures; and even at 
eighty years old, the silly soul clings to 
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the earth, which never has, and never 
can yield it any solid satisfaction. Who 
of us can say, in good faith and heart- 
felt sincerity, 

** Nothing on earth I call my own : 
A stranger to the world unknown, 

I all their goodi despise : 
I trample on their whole delight, 
And seek a country out of sight, 
A country in the skies 1" 



PREPARATION FOR PARADISE. 
" Now he thst hath wrought us for the selfsame 
thing is God, who also hath given unto us the 
earnest of the Spirit," 2 Cor. v. 5. 

There is a preparation wrought in us 
here for our Divine ahode, and a fore- 
taste of it granted to us, which form an 
additional ground for the assurance of 
our entrance into it. ** Now he that hath 
wrought us for this selfsame thing," for 
this celestial mansion, or city of man- 
sions, <*is God, who also hath given 
unto us the earnest of the Spirit." The 
apostles were wrought for it in an emi- 
nent degree; but all Christians are wrought 
for it, after a similar manner, in their 
measure. Every creature is prepared by 
the Almighty for the state it is to inhabit. 
There is a reciprocal adaptation, so pecu- 
liar and exact, that on seeing only the 
one, we might infer, with great precision, 
what the other would be. The human 
infant is thus prepared, in its previous 
state, for this world, ere it is introduced 
to it. At its entrance upon it, the powers 
previously given come out into exercise, 
and meet with their appropriate objects. 
The subjects of Divine grace are thus 
prepared beforehand for glory, honour, 
and immortality. They have a faith in 
Christ wrought in them which unites to 
him, so that, when dislodged from the 
body, they will enter at once into the 
closest union with him, by virtue of this 
bond. They have a love pure and ar- 
dent to him, though they now see him 
not, but know him only by believing; 
when, therefore, they do see him, they 
will be instantly filled by his presence 
" with joy unspeakable and full of glory," 
1 Pet. i. 8. Such a love also have they 
of God, and of the Holy Spirit. A love, 
too, for " the brethren," a delight in the 
society of holy beings : fellowship with 
the saints. In a world, therefore, of such 
beings only, they will find themselves at 
home, and will be at once familiar with 
all around them, and happy. What a 
delight have they also in sacred worship ! 
Nothing can now prevent them from ex- 
pressing their sentiments of veneration 



for the Deity, and feelings of entire cle« 
pendence upon him. What a preparation 
for mingling in the adorations and wor* 
ship of neaven! Finally, they now do 
the will of God from the heart ; it is their 
joy, their delight, to do his command- 
ments. How readily then will they enter 
into the ranks of those who stand round 
the throne above, waiting for their com- 
mbsion from thence, and *' hearkening 
unto the voice of his word," Psa. ciii. 20. 
I would ask, what Christian is not con> 
scions to himself of the possession of such 
principles as are here described ? And 
how obvious is the relation they have to 
some other state, one superior to this, 
and to which we shall pass from this at 
death ! Faith, which is a principle above 
sense and reason too, realizing invisible 
and eternal things, prepares us for their 
vision ; and hope, keeping up to the last 
the expectation of these things, prepares 
us for their fruition ; while every other 
grace, in the same form as here, will then 
put forth itself into active and full opera- 
tion. And does not the possession of 
these principles insure their results? 
Where, with these principles, am I to go, 
but to a state to which they are appro- 
priate, and where alone thev will find 
full scope for their exercise? The ex* 
cellence of the preparation bespeaks its 
Divine Author. ** He that hath wrought 
us for this selfsame thing is God." Would 
an angel, could he have wrought this 
preparation in me, have done it without 
some end in view ? And has God t And 
shall the prepared being and the prepared 
state not unite ? A Divine preparation 
to remain useless: Divine principles to 
lie dormant for ages — where have we ob- 
tained this notion ? No : God, who has 
wrought us for the selfsame thing, and 
wrought it for us, will bring us to it. 
But, as if to make assurance doubly sure, 
the apostle adds, ** who also hath dven 
unto us the earnest of the Spirit." Does 
he not refer to those heavenly joys and 
consolations, of which the heart of the 
believer is sometimes, in this world, hap- 
pily .conscious ? They are the same in 
nature and character as those of the 
other state ; a cluster brought to us in 
this wilderness through which we are 
passing, from the vintage to which 
we are going. Hence the name of 
"earnest;" not pledge, llie pledge of 
something future is returned when that 
is bestowed, but not an " earnest." This 
is a part of the future good itself, and is 
retained when the remainder of it ia 
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possessed* No! our heaven is not all 
to come. Part of it enters into us here, 
and with the whole of it we shall he in- 
corporated hereafter. "My treasure is 
in heaven," said the pious mother of 
Matthew Henry, " my heart is in heaven, 
and I shall soon he there.'* 

Behold the true and sovereign antidote 
to the fear of death I As a man, every- 
thing in death is terrible to me. " Not 
for that we would be unclothed." To be 
divested of the body — to be stripped of 
it by pains and lacerations, and all the 
agonizing strife of dissolving nature — is 
that from which I shrink with horror : 

*< To die is nature's dread; 
Instinctively she loathes the gloomy grave, 
And turns a longing eye to light and life." 

But, as a Christian, I ought to be more 
than reconciled to it by the prospect 
beyond. I ought to spring towards it. 
For then I shall enter into life; "the 
spirit is life" — full of activity, purity, 
and joy— "because of righteousness," 
Rom. viiL 10. ** Earnestly desiring," 
says the apostle here, " to be clothed 
upon with our house which is from 
heaven." And he assigns as a reason 
for this so eager a desire, the burden felt 
by them in this embodied condition : 
" We that are in this tabernacle do groan, 
being burdened." Does he mean, by 
afflictions only, or chiefly? Nay. In 
the 17th verse of the preceding chapter, 
he calls these " light,** and " but for a 
moment." Let us not dishonour these 
lioly men, by supposing that they wished 
to die, merely because of the afflictions of 
the present life. No ; but they felt in- 
firmities that repressed the operation of 
their gracious principles, ashes that smo- 
thered the heavenly flame, unwholesome 
damps that bedim med the light of truth 
and grace ; and they groaned to be deli- 
vered from them. And do not we ? Ten- 
dencies to sin remain, while the body 
continues in alliance with us, and we, 
through it, with the present world. Its 
irascible and concupiscible powers call 
for a continual conflict on the part of 
grace : with the uneasy consciousness of 
partial failures — and this to the last — 
the conflict is continued up to .heaven's 
gate. Ah I not till I am about to " put 
off this tabernacle," and my "departure 
is at hand," can I hope to say, " I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course," 2 Tim. iv. 7. But then I step 
from the arena of competitors to the sta- 
tion of the conquerors ; I go from the 



battle-field to the palace I And shall I 
view that moment near, without desire, 
with reluctance ? O my- God ! it ought 
to delight me to think that I shall one 
day cease to be unfaithful to thee — ^shall 
grieve thy Spirit no more I The body of 
sin is gone. " Absent from it, I am pre- 
sent with the Lord." " O death, where 
is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory ?" 1 (5)r. XV. 55. 

What a check have we here to the in- 
dulgence of immoderate grief on the de- 
parture of pious friends ! The moment 
after they had taken their last leave of 
us, they were introduced to the Saviour. . 
They departed to be with Christ. What 
a tide of joy, at that instant, rushed into 
their souls I Their previous preparation 
prevented the surprise from overpower- 
ing them, and made it only serve to in- 
crease the delight of finding themselves 
so suddenly in a perfectly congenial ele- 
ment. What happy, kindred spirits! 
what dear friends among them! what 
delightful occupations ! what objects, 
spectacles, enjoyments ! Thus we should 
have conceived of them, when we turned 
away from their corpses; and thus we 
should continue to think of them. Not 
as they were; not as we knew them; 
that was in a form that is for ever done 
with ; but as they are, and will be, till 
the morning of the resurrection. Happy 
spirits! we tear from our hearts the 
selfish wish that would bruig you here 
again; that would dislodge you from 
those blissful bowers, snatch you from 
those golden harps, and hide again from 
your view those radiant and dazzling 
thrones. No ; we would not, if we could, 
be a loadstone to you, but the gladly 
yielding substance to your own Divine 
attraction. 

This is not all; and, though the text 
does not include it, I should not honour 
the Scripture, nor complete my medita- 
tion upon the subject, without adverting 
to that which the Scriptures represent as 
occurring at the close of this introductory 
state ; the full reward of piety, in our 
whole persons, publicly, ana in the view 
of all, at the last day. Till then our 
crowning is deferred, and the final award 
of the Judge. " There is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at 
that day : and not to me only, but unto all 
them also that love his appearing," 2 Tina, 
iv. 8. Purposes the most important await 
their accomplishment by a universal re- 
Biffrection and judgment. Providence 
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will be openly justified in Hhe permissitm 
of those ills which befell the righteous 
here, by the abundant compensation for 
them to be then afforded ; Christ be 
magnified in the glory then to be put 
upon his saints, for believing in him, and 
obeying his gospel; and the wicked be 
filled with shame and self-condemnation, 
for having neglected a Saviour so glorious 
as they will then discover him to be, and 
for having slighted and cruelly treated 
his followers. 

We put the unsightly remains of our 
pious friends then into the earth, not as 
coins and medals, to moulder to dust, 
to have their inscriptions obliterated, and 
to be burned up with the last fire : no-— 
but as seed to be buried for ages, and 
then to vegetate, and bear fruit — ^fruit of 
new, beautiful, immortal, and glorious 
bodies. The quickening influence will 
come from Christ, and the voice that 
accompanies it be heard and obeyed by 
all whom it reaches. ", Awake and sing, 
ye that dwell in the dust : for. your dew 
is as the dew of herbs, and the earth 
shall cast out the dead," Isa. xxvi. 19. 
New as these forms will be, they will be 
recognised for ours ; each will know his 
own, and rejoice in the recognition. " The 
Lord himself shall descend from heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the arch- 
angel, and with the trump of God," 
1 These, iv. 16. What shout but of the 
disembodied spirits, rejoicing at the ap- 
proach of reunion and restoration ! " And 
the dead in Christ shall rise first : then 
we which are alive and remain shall be 
caught up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air : and 
so shall we ever be with the Lord," 
verse 17. What recognitions, congratu- 
lations, transports ! Ah ! day of redemp- 
tion, day of jubilee, day of the manifesta- 
. tion of the sons of God ! You shall give 
us back all that we have lost, and con- 
summate oar hopes! This is the full 
antidote to sorrow, the pregnant topic of* 
consolation, with which the apostle would 
have Christians assuage the griefs and 
fears of each other ; both those that are 
departing, and those that are surviving 
them. " Wherefore comfort one another 
with these Words!" verse l&.-^The Sab- 
bath Day Book, by John Leif child, D,D.; 
recently published by the. Religious Tract 
Society* 



STIRLING AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

The situation of Stirling, the capital of 
Stirlingshire, thirty miles north-west of 
Edinburgh, and twenty-two north-east of 
Glasgow, is extremely fine. It rises from 
one of the most fertile plains of Scotland, 
and terminates on the north and west, 
immediately over the river, in a basaltic 
rock, above 300 feet in height, on the 
most prominent part of which stands its 
fine old castle. In this respect it bears 
a striking resemblance to Edinburgh, 
although on a smaller scale. 

The castle was taken notice of so early 
as the ninth century, and was the rendez- 
vous of the Scottish army which defeated 
the Danes at Luncarty. It became a 
royal residence in the 12th century, and 
continued long a favourite dwelling with 
the Scottish monarchs. It was the chosen 
abode of James i., and the birth-place 
of James ii., whose memory must ever 
be tarnished by his atrocious murder of 
the earl of Douglas, whom he had in- 
veigled within its walls for this purpose, 
after granting him a safe conduct, and 

fiving him the assurances of friendship, 
he apartment where this foul deed was 
perpetrated is still known by the appel- 
lation of " Douglas's room." 

Within the fortification is the palace 
built by James v., a large ornamented 
square building. Adjoining the castle is 
the parliament-house ; and close to it is 
the chapel-royal, now used as a store- 
house and armoury. This fortress* was 
the birth-place of James iv. ; and 
within it was his son, James v., 
crowned. It was here that the unhappy 
Mary received the sceptre of royalty, and 
her son James passed the years of his 
minority under the care of the celebrated 
Buchanan. It is now used as a barrack ; 
and is one of the four fortresses of Scot- 
land which, by the articles of the Union, 
are always to be kept in repair. 

The view from the castle includes an 
amphitheatre of all that is lovely and 
sublime in nature. To the east it extends 
over the richest valley in Scotland, as far 
as Edinburgh, commanding all the wind- 
ings of the Forth, and to the west is the 
fertile Strath of Monteith. The view in 
this direction is bounded by Ben- Lomond ; 
on the north, by the Ochill hills; and to 
the south by the far-famed field of Ban- 
nockburn, not unaptly called *' the Mara- 
thon of Bruce," 

** Where he with shouts received upon the shore 
ijaw all the faithful clans around him popr, 
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And vihen from thence the mystic beacon's light 
To glorioas strife and toil had call'd him o'er; 
Pursued his course triumphant bold and bright, 
Till Scotland gain'd again her glory and her 
right." 

On the ground below the castle may 
now be seen the marks of the enclosures 
where the tournaments were held ; and 
the rock above, where the fair and noble 
dames of the court sat to view them, still 
bears the name of "the Ladies' Rock." 

It is impossible for the imagination 
fully to concei^ve the beauty and sub- 
limity which at times this wide^preading 
plain presents. The writer saw it under 
the most favourable combinations of light 
and shade. The sun was setting behind 
the Highland mountains, presenting their 
varied and picturesque outlines in bold 
relief, whilst his broad shadows were cast 
over the vale below ; above the horia^n 
■were dark purple clouds, whose edges 
became, as it were, fringed with gold. 
Their varying forms might have been 
wrought by the fanciful mind into repre- 
sentations of some of those soul-stirring 
spectacles of other days which took place 
on this remarkable spot. 

But without indulging in the ideal, the 
view of itself is sufficiently charming. 

f * Dull and insensate were the grovelling soul 
That 'mid these moimtain scenes could stand, nor 

feel 
Emancipation from the dark control 
Of earthly cares and low desires, that steal 
Against the joys of life, and war against the weal 
Of the immortal spirit, to whose sight 
These hills, these clouds, these torrents, nought 

reveal 
Of their Creator's glory— of that might 
"Which seems to sit enthroned on every cloud-capt 

height." 

The town of Stirling bears many indi- 
cations of its antiquity, as well as of its 
former importance, and loudly tells of a 
time when it was the residence of royalty, 
and rivalled in dignity even Edinburgh 
itself. Some of its buildings are well 
worthy of notice. The Grey Friars' 
church, which was erected by James iv., 
in 1494, to which some additions were 
made by cardinal Beaton, is a venerable 
gotbic pile. A portion of it once formed 
the Franciscan monastery ; but after the 
Reformation it was divided into two 
places of worship, called the East and 
West churches. Here James vi. was 
crowned, when a child, on the 29th of 
July, 1597, and the coronation sermon 
was preached by the celebrated Reformer, 
John Knox. Here too the earl of Arran, 
during Mary*s minority, publicly abjured 
Konianism. 



The military hospital is a fine piece of 
architecture. It was built by sir William 
Alexander, the first earl of Stirling. His 
arms are elaborately sculptured over the 
door. Many curious anecdotes are re- 
corded of Alexander in connexion with 
the versatility of his genius. He was 
the originator of the project for the colo- 
nization of Nova Scotia. He was a poet, 
and one of some renown in his time. By 
Lithgow he was considered as animated 
by the "true Castalian fire." Drayton 
recognised him by the most endearing 
expressions of friendship, calling" him 
"My Alexander ;" and king James spoke 
of him &9 his ** philosophical poet." He 
had the privilege of coining, for Scotland, 
a species of base copper money, called 
turners ; and when he inscribed the motto 
upon his bouse in Stirling, " Per mar« 
et terras," it is said that by his country- * 
men it was read, " Per metre et turners;" 
in allusion to his double capacity as a 
maker of verses and of coins. 

The new bridge is an elegant structure ; 
its erection cost £17,000. It is faced 
with the much-admired greenstone, 
brought from the clifi* of Abbey Craig. 
The old bridge still remains, and forms a 
picturesque object seen from the new 
bridge. Associated with them is a third, 
which, at a very early period, crossed the 
Forth about half a mile above the present 
structure ; which was the scene of one of 
the most signal achievements of sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, on the 13th of September, 
1297; the following concise account o<* 
which is given in " Black's Picturesque 
Tourist of Scotland:"— 

"An English army of 50,000 foot, and 
7,000 horse, commanded by Cressingham, 
advanced towards Stirling in quest of 
Wallace, who, on his part, having col- 
lected an army of 40,000 men, marched 
southward to dispute the passage of the 
Forth. He posted his army near Cam- 
buskenneth, allowing only a part of them 
to be seen. The English hurried across 
the river, to attack the Scots. After a 
considerable number of them had thus 
passed over, and the bridge was crowded 
with those who were following, Wallace ■ 
charged those who had crossed with his 
whole strength, slew a very great number, 
and drove the rest into the river Forth, 
where the greater part were drowned. 
The remainder of the English army, who 
were left on the southern bank of the 
river, fled in great confusion, having first 
set fire to the wooden bridge, that the 
Scots might not pursue them. Cressing- 
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ham himself was among the slain ; and 
his rapine and oppression had rendered 
him so detestable to the Scots that they 
are said to have flayed off his skin, and 
cut it in pieces to make girths for their 
horses." 

About nine miles from Stirling is the 
village of Doune, in the county of Perth. 
One of the most extensive cotton facto- 
ries in Scotland may be seen here. The 
ruins of Doune castle, supposed to have 
been built about the 14th century, are 
situated on the point of a steep and nar- 
row green bank. It was a massive and 
extensive fortress, washed on the one side 
by the Ardoch, and on the other by the 
Teith. This castle was anciently the seat 
of the earls of Monteith ; but it was for- 
feited to the crown about the commence- 
ment of the 15th century, and the two 
successive dukes of Albany, who governed 
Scotland during the captivity of James 
v., made it their favourite residence. 

This fortress was founded by Murdock 
duke of Albany, who was beheaded on 
the Castle-hill of Stirling, which com- 
manded a sight of the towers of Doune, 
the memorials of his fallen greatness. 
Here queen Margaret and the unhappy 
Mary frequently resided. During the 
rebellion of 1745, it was held for prince 
Charles, whose prisoners taken at Fal- 
kirk were here confined. 

Doune castle has long since become 
the property of the earls of Moray, whose 
second title of lord Doune is derived 
from its name. Immediately around this 
spot and on the opposite side of the river 
- ai*e many splendid mansions. About a 
mile to the north is Doune lodge, which 
formerly, when it belonged to the Ed- 
monetones, was called Cambus-Wallace. 
About three miles westward, on the oppo- 
site side of the river, is Lanrick castle, 
once the seat of sir Evan Murray 
M'Gregor, chieftain of clan Gregor; and 
beyond this, about three miles further, 
Cambusmore, the seat of A. Buchanan, 
esq., where sir Walter Scott, when a 
youth, frequently spent several of the 
summer months. 

Some lines descriptive of Fitz-James's 
ride, after the combat with Rhoderick 
Dhu, have rendered this spot peculiarly 
interesting to the admirers of that poet : 

" They dash'd that rapid torrent through, 
And up Carhonie's hill they flew ; 
Still at the gallop prick'd the knight, 
His merry men follow'd as they might. 
Along thy hanks, sweet Teith ! they ride, 
And in the race they mock thy tide ; 
Torry and Lendrick now are past, 
And Deanstoun lies behind them cast ; 



They rise, the banner'd towers of Doan«> 
They sink in distant woodland soon ; 
Blair-Drummond sees the hoofs strike fire, 
They sweep like breeze through Ochtertyre j 
They mark, just glance, and disappear, 
The lofty brow of ancient Kier ; 
They bathe their coursers' sweltering aides. 
Dark Forth 1 amid thy sluggish tides, 
And on the opposing shore take ground, 
With splash, with scramble, and with bound. 
Right hard they leave thy cliffs, Craig-Forth ! 
And soon the bulwark of the north. 
Grey Stirlinsr, with her towers and town. 
Upon their fleet career look'd down." 

At a short distance fr.om this spot is 
Calander, most beautifully situated upon 
the banks of the Teith, and immediately 
upon the confines of the Highlands, sur- 
rounded with woods and scenery of the 
most romantic description. To the west, 
towering towards the skies, rises the stu- 
pendous mountain of Ben Ledi, 3,000 
(«et in height. To the north is the craig, 
a ridge of high picturesque rocks. There 
are no hills out of the Highlands (if 
indeed anywhere) that exhibit more of 
wooded crag and pastoral enclosure than 
those which secure this village from the 
blasts of the east and the north. 

Close to the village are the almost entire 
enclosures of what appears to have been 
a camp, supposed to be the boundary of 
a Roman conquest in this direction, the 
army having been checked in their far- 
ther progress by what seemed to tkem 
the insurmountable barriers of stern rug- 
gedness presented to their view by the 
mountains that rise to the west of Calan- 
der. Some are of opinion, however, that 
this is a production of nature, and theo- 
ries have been given to account for its 
origin, but with little success. 

To the north is the far-famed pass of 
Leny, which even now, with a very few 
men, could be defended against a formid- 
able army. The scenery here is wild and 
impressive in the extreme, formed as it is 
along the steep and dark banks of au 
impetuous river. 

About a mile to the north-east of the 
village is the romantic bridge of Brack- 
linn, thrown over the river Keltie. It is 
a rustic arch without any ledge, crossing 
a chasm fifty feet deep, in which the river 
is heard furiously dashing onward its per- 
turbed waters, overhung with projecting 
rocks luxuriantly adorned with variegated 
copse-wood. A romantic path-way winds 
along the sides of shelving rocks diat pro- 
trude their huge masses over-head, while 
the waters of a rapid cataraet^ pardy 
tossed over a broken precipice, iiall'addst 
from a height of fifty feet, in one shetft, 
into a ravine below. Near to the tindge 
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may be seen the whole vale of Monteith, 
Doune and Stirling castles forming the 
most striking objects in the picture. The 
mind, in surveying such a scene, may 
well pass, as that of the poet did, beyond 
this earth : 

" Thus have I felt when 'mid these scenes of peace, 
Far from the busy hum of man's abode, 
Rejoicing from the world to feel release, 
Some giant hill's commanding height I trod : 
For tht-n my soul, freed from the cumbrous load 
Of vexirg tho ghts and earth-born passions, 

soar'd 
On wings of sacred rapture, up to Gnd ! 
And like the lark, in joyful songs adored, ' 
With nature ad around, creation's glorious Lord !" 

The road from Calander to the Trosachs 
goes off to the west close by the banks of 
the Teith, near to which is heard the 
sounding torrent of Charchouzie, — 

" Which daughter of three mighty lakes 
From Ve achar in silver b eaks. 
Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 
Oil Bochastle, the mouldering lines 
Wher-- Rome, the empress of the world 
Of yore, her tagle wings unfurl'd." 

Coilantogle Ford, where the gallant 
Fitz-James " with single brand" over- 
came the fierce chieftain Rhoderic Dhu ; 
and further on, along the banks of the 
lake, the mustering place of Clan-Alpin 
and Duncraggens huts, on a rising ground 
towards the left,— 

" That peep like mouldering rocks half seen 
Half-hidden in the copse so green," 

are all interesting objects to the lovers of 
the picturesque. 

Between lakes Venachar and Achray 
the bridge of Turk crosses the stream, 
which flows from Glenfinlas and here joins 
the Teith. It was at this bridge that Fitz- 
James, that mighty hero in Scottish an- 
nals, for once in the chase lost sight of 
all his followers. The scenery here is 
exceedingly beautiful, particularly where 
it blends itself with the Glen of Finlas, 
which was originally a deer forest be- 
longing to the Scottish monarchs. It is 
now infested with beggars, who, attired 
most sparingly, in little more than a 
savage state, start out upon the unsus- 
pecting traveller, and importunately and 
perseveringly ask alms. Some of them 
have flowing beards and a red skin, as 
though painted, altogether presenting a 
ferocious appearance. If money is not 
given them, they are very troublesome ; 
and life, it is said, would not be safe from 
their anger. They are supposed to inhabit 
bams in the interior of the forest, and 
tcarely walk abroad unless in search of 
' food. 



About a mile and a half farther, we 
behold 

" The copsewood grey 

That waves and weeps o'er Loch Achray, 
>\nd mingles with the pine trees blue 
On the bold cliffs of Benven\\e." 

The scenery now becomes more and 
more romantic and picturesque. As we 
successively reach a fresh headland, a 
new and splendid landscape is presented, 
courting the pencil of the painter and 
the imagination of the poet. At one 
moment the lake is partially concealed 
by wood, and at another spreads itself out 
like a clear mirror, in which is reflected 
all the variety of foliage which adorns its 
sides. At the extreme western headland 
a most superb and almost overwhelming 
scene of beauty, 

** Beauty surpassing words," 

meets the eye; the far left is filled up 
with the majestic outline of Benvenue ; 
the far right by the lightning-stricken 
summit of Benan ; while the 'J rosachs, a 
diversified series of wooded rocks, broken 
and insulated, scattered in wild confusion, 
occupy the space which intervenes be- 
tween the two mountains. Loch Achray 
is in the middle distance, whilst the 
fore-ground boasts the adjuncts of rocks, 
woods, and myriads of wild flowers. 

S. S. 



SINGULAR LOSS. 

Many years ago a lady sent her ser- 
vant, a young man about twenty years of 
age, and a native of that part of the 
country where his mistress resided, to 
the neighbouring town with a ring, which 
required some alteration, to be delivered 
into the hands of a jeweller. The young 
man went the shortest way, across the 
fields; and coming to a little wooden 
bridge that crossed a small stream, he 
leaned against the rail, and took the ring 
out of its case to look at it. While doing 
so it slipped out of his hand, and fell 
into the water. In vain he searched for 
it, even till it grew dark. He thought it 
fell into the hollow of a stump of a tree 
under water, but he could not find it. 
The time taken in the search was so 
long that he feared to return and tell his 
story, thinking it incredible, and that he 
should often be suspected of having gone 
into evil company, and gamed it away, 
or sold it. In this fear he determined 
never to return ; left wages and clothes, 
and fairly rau away. This seemingly 
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great misfortune was tbe making of him. 
His intermediate history I know not ; but 
this, that after many years' absence, either 
in the East or West Indies, he returned 
with a very considerable fortune. He 
now wished to clear himself with his 
old mistress; ascertained that she was 
living ; purchased a diamond ring of con- 
siderable value, which he determined to 
present in person, and clear his character 
by telling his tale, which the credit of 
his present condition might testify. He 

took the coach to the town of , and 

from thence set out to walk the distance 
of a few miles. He found, I should tell 
you, on alighting, a gentleman who re- 
sided in the neighbourhood, and who 
was bound for the adjacent village. They 
walked together, and in conversation this 
former servant, now a gentleman, with 
graceful manners and agreeable address, 
communicated the circumstance that 
made him leave the country abruptly 
many years before. As he was telling 
this they came to the very wooden bridge. 
** There," said he, " it was just here that 
I dropped the ring ; and there is the very 
bit of old tree into a hole of which it fell 
— just there." At the same time he put 
down the point of his umbrella into the 
hole of a knot in the tree, and drawing it 
up, to the astonishment of both found the 
very ring on the ferrule of the umbrella. 
I need not tell the rest, but make this 
reflection — Why was it that he did not 
as easily find it immediately after it had 
fallen in ? It was an incident like one 
of those in Parneirs " Hermit," which, 
though a seeming chance, was of purpose 
and most important. — Blackwood's Ma- 
gazine, 



OLD HUMPHREY ON SKETCHING. 

A TIME or two have I alluded to my 
old trumpery bag, and to the whimsical 
collection of sketches it contains, but 
whether I have ever dwelt on the sub- 
ject of sketching a down-hill scene, I 
really cannot tell. As the subject is a 
curious one, I will now lay it before you, 
believing that, to many of you, it may be 
altogether a novelty. -In doing this, 
should it be conscientiously objected that 
my time might be more profitably occu- 
pied in aiding my friends to look up- 
wards, rather than in helping them to 
sketch downwards, I would meekly re- 
ply, that my desire is to benefit all my 
readers, adding both to their profit and 



their pleasure ; but as many of them may 
possibly be as fond of a sketch as I am, 
so it does not seem to me to be absolutely 
a waste of time to bring before them, 
mingled with serious observations, a sub- 
ject of considerable interest and curiosity. 

A sketch, as you know, may be either 
a drawing or a description. An outline 
of any object by the pencil, a slight ac- 
count of any scene by the pen, and a 
brief description of any subject by the 
tongue, are all sketches — so that we have 
sketches of objects, sketches of scenes, 
sketches of character, and sketches of 
all kinds. No, not of all kinds, for I 
have never seen, and never expect to see 
done with the pencil, a direct front down- 
hill sketch : but let me clearly explain 
what I mean. 

By a down-hill sketch, I do not mean 
a mere sketch of a valley taken from a 
hill, but such a sketch as will take in the 
very hill on which the sketcher stands, 
and exhibit all the downward space be- 
tween his feet on the top of the hill, and 
the liver or brook that runs at the hot- 
tom. If sketching, or painting, be the 
art of representing objects as they ap- 
pear to the eye, one might suppose that 
anything which the eye could see, the 
pencil might represent; but I fear this 
is not the case, and that there are some 
natural causes, of which I am ignorant, 
that render the representation of some 
scenes very difficult, if not altogether 
impossible. 

When I stand on a mountain that 
slopes down to a cottage in the valley, I 
see, as I look downwards straight before 
me, the sloping side of the mountain, 
with the sheep grazing on it, one below 
another, all the way down to the cottage. 

And when I stand on the top of a 
flight of steps, leading down into a park, 
if i look straight before me, I see all the 
steps beneath me, and the people who 
may be upon them, one below another. 
How is it, then, that no one can sketch 
either the one or the other of these 
scenes ? Show me, among ail the drawings 
you have ever seen, one single straight- 
forward sketch of a sloping mountain, or 
A flight of steps, under the circumstances 
I have described, and I will undertake to 
— but no, I will make no rash assertions, 
contenting myself rather with the repe- 
tition of my opinion, that from some 
natural causes, of which I am ignorant, 
I do believe the thing to be impossible. 

Many, many years have passed since 
this thought first occurred to me, and 
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many, very many have been the inquiries 
made by me concerning it, yet to this 
hour I remain in the same difficulty as at 
first. Neither the public exhibitions, 
nor private collections of pictures which 
I have seen, have thrown any light on 
the affair, for a down-hill sketch has not 
been found among them by me. The 
boldest attempt I ever made, as a 
painter, was to represent, in oil colours, 
the figure of poor lieutenant Munroe 
being carried off by a royal striped 
Bengal tiger into a jungle, and I dare 
say, that were that effort of my youthful 
genius now before me, I should be most 
heartily ashamed of the production ; but 
though I have neither skill as a draughts- 
man, nor mature knowledge of perspec- 
tive, I have endeavoured to obtain in- 
formation from those who possess both, 
and yet, as before stated, I have been 
altogether unsuccessful. 

Among many things that we do not 
know, we cannot be too thankful for a 
few things that we do know. It is some- 
thing to know our own ignorance ; it is 
more to know where to apply for true 
wisdom, and most of all to know Him, 
** whom to know is life eternal." But let 
me proceed with my subject. 

I was talking on different topics with 
an intelligent friend, when painting be- 
came the subject of our discourse, and 
then I asked him his opinion of the possi- 
bilitj' of makin? a straightforward down- 
hill sketch. Whether it was that I failed 
in my attempt to render myself intelli- 
gible, or that he was more sanguine in 
the matter than he should have been, I 
cannot say, but certain it is, that he ab- 
solutely ridiculed my position, and told 
me, that if I would only take the trouble 
to walk to a certain house^ which he was 
in the habit of passing daily, my scepti- 
cism would vanish, for that I should 
there see a window-blind representing 
the very kind of scene I wished to be- 
hold. It was with a forlorn hope of 
being recompensed for my walk that I 
set out for the house where hung the 
painted window-blind, a work of art 
which was at once to dissipate my doubts, 
and scatter my absurd scepticism to th^ 
winds. Alas ! &las ! disappointment was 
awaiting me. There was an attempt, 
certainly, to represent a downward view 
of an avenue of trees ; but so far from^ a 
snccessful one, that the gravelled road 
between the trees had a much closer re- 
semblance to an upward pyramid, than 
to a downward promenade. My friend 



himself afterwards acknowledged hiff 
error, and gave up his window-blind 
illustration of a straightforward down- 
hill scene, without supplying me with 
any other. 

I was wandering in the picturesque 
pleasure-grounds of a castle in ruins, 
when 1 met with an artist of some cele- 
brity ; a man of parts, and of much en-^ 
thusiasm, and his portfolio was well sup- 
plied with sketches taken during a recent 
tour. "Tell me, sir," said I, while I 
turned over the productions of his pencil, 
" why it is that you artists never attempt 
a straightforward, down-hill scene, be- 
ginning at your very feet? Is the thing 
impossible?" 

" By no means, sir," replied the artist ; 
** and if you will allow me, I will show 
you a few sketches of the kind, from the 
portfolio before you." Being informed 
that nothing could be more agreeable to 
me, he took up the portfolio, to select his' 
specimens ; but though he was very con- 
fident, and very persevering, neither con- 
fidence nor perseverance could produce 
what was not producible. Again and 
again, backwards and forwards, he scru- 
tinized his portable picture-gallery ; but in 
vain. True it is that he told me of what 
he had seen and done ; but this was not 
what I wanted. My desire was to see, 
once, with my own eyes, a straightfor- 
ward down-hill sketch; but this, alas ! htf 
could not show me. 

I was standing on far-famed London 
bridge, with a forest of masts in the river 
below, when a man, rather meanly clad, 
but with much frankness, and many com- 
panionable qualities visible in his counte-» 
nance, addressed me respecting something 
that was taking place near. After a little 
conversation, he told me that he was a 
painter by profession, and had just re- 
turned up the river from taking some 
marine sketches, from which pictures were 
to be made. I questioned him as to his 
knowledge of perspective, and asked him 
if he thought he could answer a some- 
what puzzling inquiry. " If it relates 
to perspective, sir," said he, "I feel pretty 
sure that I can, for it has been a particu- 
lar object of my study." I then proposed 
my question, ** "Wherein lies the difficulty 
of sketching a straightforward down-hill 
scene?" 

The painter told me, as I expected he 
would, that there was no difficulty in the 
case, and that he could do it at any time. 
I then ventured to allude to the man in 
the fable, who, though he took' a most 
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extraordinanr leap at Rhodes, unfortu- 
nately for his reputation, could never 
repeat his leap anywhere else. "Now," 
said I, " if you can do it at another place, 
why not do it on London bridge? And 
if you can do it at any other time, why 
not do it now ? Take out your pencil and 
paper, and give me an example ; the 
slightest sketch in the world will satisfy 
me. Draw this," said I, holding out a 
cedar-pencil straight before him in such 
a position that when he looked down 
upon it the part nearest his face was 
the higher, the other end slanting down 
towards the river. He attempted it, but 
his sketch was much more like an upright 
post, than a leaning pencil. Several other 
essays that he made were of the most 
ludicrous description, till at last he gave 
it np. " Why this is a marvellous thing !" 
said he, ** For more than forty years 
have I practised painting, and considered 
that I knew everything ; but this is a point 
that I never heard of, nor thought of be- 
fore. You have given me something to 
occupy my mind, and if the difficulty is 
to be overcome, overcome it I will." We 
parted, and hardly is it likely that I shall 
ever know the result of his after attempts 
to effect what 1 am certainly inclined to 
consider as impossible. 

Some time ago a well-informed friend 
undertook to procure for me, from a 
talented artist who was giving instruc- 
tions in drawing and perspective at a 
public institution, correct information re- 
specting this difficult point ; and I looked 
forward with much interest, though with 
little hope, to an opinion which I con- 
cluded would at least be definite and de- 
cided — but I was to meet with disappoint- 
ment. The information I received was, 
that to make a straightforward down- 
hill sketch, or drawing, was possible, 
though attended with considerable diffi- 
culty. That a certain painter, who died 
a few years ago, had succeeded in over- 
coming this difficulty, and that many of 
his pictures supplied illustrations of the 
fact Now all this might be true, but as 
I knew not where a single picture of the 
kind referred to was to be found, so the 
information was no more than moon- 
shine : a straightforward down- hill sketch 
I have not yet seen, and I am more 
sceptical than ever as to the possibility 
of an artist producing one. 

A few months since, when on a visit 
at a hospitable mansion, I spoke of this 
subject to a lady highly gifted, not only 
in the power of her pencil, but also in 



the endowments of her mind, and not 
soon shall I forget the sparkling anima- 
tion which lighted up her expressive 
face as she entered into the inquiry, 
which was to her both novel and interest- 
ing. By turns she felt confidence, asto- 
nishment, and disappointment, and at 
last decided, that the sketch I required 
it was not possible to perform. I do not 
say that this decision is correct, but cer- 
tainly both my reflections and my disap- 
pointments induce me to suppose so. 

A young friend has pithily suggested, 
that an attempt to take a straightforward 
down-hill scene should be made on the 
daguerreotype principle, as the most likely 
of all others to be successful ; nor will I 
lose sight of this suggestion. Long as I 
have been aware of the impediments in 
the way of making the required sketch, 
and many as have been my disappoint- 
ments in procuring any practical infi»rma- 
tion on the subject, hardly shall I be 
inclined to give up the affair, without 
making some further attempts to over- 
come the difficulty in which it is involved. 

Those of my readers who are curious 
in such matters, and are aware of the 
great influence that engravings and illus- 
trations in books exert over the mind, 
especially in youth, will need no apology 
for my having dwelt so long on the sub- 
ject I have chosen ; and if there are 
others who, after reading these remarks^ 
should think them unprofitable, even 
they may get good from my observations 
on downward sketches, by keeping their 
minds more steadily fixed on upward 
scenes, thereby avoiding one of the mani- 
fold errors of Old Humphrey. 



A GLACIER. 

There are some things of which an 
indistinct notion must suffice us ; but we 
will not rank a glacier in the inconceiv- 
able class. It is a collection of ice over 
a sloping ravine or valley, which divides 
two mountains ; as if a river flowing be- 
twixt them were frozen in its descent, 
and the accumulating waves heaped on 
each other had formed a mass of ice that 
filled the whole hollow. Suppose this 
immense mass, by the action of the sun, 
by its own expansion, by successive 
freezings and meltings, to be rent into 
chasms, and to have various singular in- 
equalities formed upon its surface ; and 
I think you then possess a tolerably just 
conception of a glacier. — J, Sheppard, 
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The year 1780 was a busy time in all 
parts of the world. Gibraltar was power- 
fully attacked, and bravely defended 
under many difficulties and severe pri- 
vations. The history of the siege, by 
Drinkwater, is an interesting narrative ; 
it explains many details of warfare. Early 
in the year, admiral Rodney was sent to 
carry relief to the besieged fortress. On 
his way, he fell in with, and captured the 
whole of a Spanish conYoy ; a few days 
after,- he fell in with the Spanish fleet 
sent to intercept him. By adopting a 
course at that time unusual, of getting 
his ships into action without regarding 
regular order, he captured and destroyed 
seven, out of eleven ships of the line, 
thereby crippling the maritime force of 
Spain. Prince William was in the action. 
Rodney then relieved Gibraltar and sailed 
for the West Indies; but shortly after, the 
combined fleets captured nearly the whole 
of the outward-bound fleets of East and 
West Indian merchantmen, estimated at 
the value of two millions. This war is 
especially to be noted for the opportunitv 
it gave to other powers, displeased witn 
the successes and pretensions of England, 



envious of its rapid rise in power and 
influence under the house of Hanover, to 
combine for its humiliation. 

The "armed neutrality" was a mea- 
sure of this description. The cupidity 
of the Dutch made them desire to profit 
largely from the state of warfare, by sup- 
plying the belligerents, and carrying their 
goods safely for them. For this purpose, 
they claimed, that as neutrals their ships 
should be allowed to sail anywhere, and 
with any commodities ; or, as it was pithily 
expressed, that *' free bottoms make free 
goods." Britain, having now the com- 
mand of the ocean to a great degree, 
claimed the long exercised right to stop 
even neutral vessels, if laden with the 
property of enemies, or carrying them 
warlike supplies. This claim, on explana- 
tion, in 1778 was limited to the case of 
warlike and naval stores; but France 
encouraged the Dutch to require exemp- 
tion even for these. Spain maintained 
the right of controlling trade, even after 
having joined the confederacy against 
England ; but agreed to consent to the 
doctrine of "the armed neutrality," if 
the neutral powers could establish their 
views. A long series of intricate nego- 
tiations followed. 

England sought to excite Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia against France; cer- 
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tainly the example of that countnr, 
assisting subjects against their monarch, 
was one they could not approve or view 
vdth indifference. But the king of Prussia 
had personal resentments against England 
to gratify ; and Catharine, empress of Rus- 
sia, jealous of that naval power which had 
fostered her own, pretenaed to be willing 
to support Britain, but, under French in- 
fluence, secretly encouraged tbee^blish- 
ment of " the armed neutrality." In the 
beginning of 1780, an English squadron 
was sent to intercept a Dutch fleet, known 
to be bound to French ports with naval 
stores ; on the Dutch commander refusing 
to allow a right of search, and firing a 
broadside, seven merchant vessels, 1«mi 
with what was termed contraband of ww, 
were taken and carried into Portsmouth. 
Catharine now came forward M the head 
of ^* the armed neutrality," «ii4 compelled 
the minor northern powers to join, while 
France and Spain readily agreed lo Iter 
demand of submission to this system, «s 
they well might do. 

Thus the empress did much to weaken 
England. It was with great difficulty, 
and with considerable presents to her 
favourites, that the British minister at her 
court kept her from going farther, and 
actually promoting an universal alliance 
and active war against England, for which 
Prussia was fully inclined. Such is the 
gratitude of princes, and such their dis- 
regard, not only of the solemn engage- 
ments of treaties, but of even the interests 
of their own people ! A breach of alliance 
with England must have been most dis- 
astrous to Russia as a nation. 

After relieving Gibraltar, Rodney pro- 
ceeded to the West Indies. The fleets 
were nearly equal ; they came into col- 
lision in April, but the British admiral 
was not properly supported by his cap- 
tains, so that the French were permitted 
to retire, and were afterwards joined by 
a Spanish squadron. Rodney was then 
obliged to avoid an action, but a destruc- 
tive sickness, with a quarrel between the 
commanders, prevented the confederates 
from attacking Jamaica. The English 
admiral sailed with some of his ships to 
New York, where this additional strength 
kept the Americans and French also in- 
active. 

The year 1780 closed with a declara- 
tion of war against Holland; a secret 
treaty then in progress with the United 
States having been discovered. The 
American representative was captured on 
his voyage to Europe; though he threw 



his papers overboard, they were saved by 
an English sailor, who dived after them, 
and caught the box as it was sinking. 
The Dutch selfishly expected great ad- 
vantages from the system now in progress, 
and from the American commercial inter- 
course ; they therefore refused to disavow 
the underhand proceedings then disco- 
vered, or to prevent the American priva- 
teers from finding shelter, and a sale for 
their prizes, in the Dutch ports. Among 
the secret negotiations of 1 780 may be 
noticed a mission of Cumberland, the 
privnte secretarv of Lord George Ger- 
maine to Madrid, to endeavour to detach 
Spain from the confederacy. This indi- 
vidual, a literary man of some ability and 
greater vanity, nas left an amusing ac- 
count of his proceedings. His master. 
IumI been willing to treat on the basis of 
giving up Gibraltar, for which object the 
&>anish government was ready to make 
«lmo8i any sacrifice; but the English 
ministry dared not sanction such a mea- 
sure, and all Cumberland's eflbrts to pro- 
ceed without that cession, were fruitless. 
He returned home unsuccessful, after 
having expended needlessly a large sum 
of money in vain display, the loss of 
which his employer and the British mi- 
nistry left him to bear« His case is worth 
narrating, as a warning to little men, 
when employed in matters of importance, 
to be careful not to proceed without being 
adequately assured of support. 

A new parliament assembled in October, 
when 113 members took their seata for the 
first time, a proof of change in the public 
mind, though the elections had been con- 
tested with less warmth than usual. The 
king's speech Contained little more than 
the common^place topics of hopes and 
fears. N(^h was again well supported, 
but it was evident that his power was 
somewhat shaken. Burke in vain at- 
tempted to explain away the manifestly 
hostile intentions of Holland. He again 
brought forward his plans of fmancial 
reform, on which occasion William Pitt, 
second son of the earl of Chatham, after* 
wards for so many years prime minister, 
made his first parliamentary speech, in 
opposition to the administration, and in 
favour of Burke's measures. He is 
described as having a voice rich and 
striking, full of melody and force ; his 
manner easy and elegant, his language 
beautiful and luxuriant. Pitt certainly 
was one of the first orators of his day.' 
The measures he supported were con- 
nected with a scheme for parliamentary 
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reform, by having a more equal represen 
tation of members. In this new parlia- 
ment, Wilberforce, Sheridan, and several 
others afterwards noted in the House of 
Commons, were elected for the first time. 
Delegates from various parts, forming an 
association for parliamentary reform, also 
assembled in the metropolis. Among 
other matters for which North was as- 
sailed, were the improvident terms on 
which he had raised a loan, and his hav- 
ing recourse to a lottery, on which latter 
subject Fox spoke strongly against gam- 
bling, especially by the lottery, as de- 
structive to the lower classes. This was, 
what is commonly termed, Satan reprov- 
ing sin ; but his own broken-down condi- 
tion, being himself a ruined gambler, gave 
•weight to his testimony on the subject. 
There can be no doubt that the state lost 
£ir more, even as to money, by the vice 
and crime caused by lotteries, than the 
amount of any profit obtained therefrom ; 
yet the various administrations persisted 
in resorting to this most objectionable 
source of revenue, for more than thirty 
• years subsequently. As to the loan, which 
was for twelve millions, it was ^nerally 
believed that the minister had given it, 
80 as to practise a &ew and less direct 
system of bribery than that commonly 
resorted to by himself and his predeces- 
sors. Byng declared it was a distribution 
of more than 600,000/. among the sup- 
porters of government, half of the amount 
borrowed being subscribed in the names 
of the members. The debates on the 
American war produced little that was 
new, except an open attack on the incon- 
sistencies of the late Lord Chatham, 
which had been one cause of the breach, 
and which Pitt in vain endeavoured to 
excuse. It was evident at that time, that 
£ngland and America were not likely 
to come to reasonable terms of accommo- 
dation, though all parties in England were 
now tired of the warfare. Even the king, 
when closing the session, said that peace 
was the earnest wish of his heart. 

The state of afiairs at this period 
created much uneasiness in reflecting 
minds. In a sermon preached in the 
year 1781, on Jer. v. 29, the Rev. John 
Newton observes : ** The magnitude of our 
national debt is a frequent topic of con- 
versation. We have, indeed, but an in- 
distinct idea of a number not very far 
short of two hundred milUons ; yet we 
can form some conception of it. But our 
oatiooaldebt of sin is beyond all the rules 
and powers of arithmetical computation. 



The holiness, authority, and goodness of 
God, (which are infinite) afford the only 
proper measure by which to judge of the 
horrid evils of the sins committed against 
him." He adds, '* The cloud which now 
overspreads the heavens with blackness, 
was, not long since, no larger than a 
man's hand I suppose none who were 
actively concerned in our public conten- 
tions during their early stage, had the 
least apprehension that things would have 
proceeded to such calamitous and diffu- 
sive extremities. But sin abounded, and 
the Lord was displeased. Thus we may 
easily account for every mistake or mis- 
carriage ; for the first rise, and the long 
continuance of the war. And it is pos- 
sible that every power in Europe, either 
is, or soon will be, openly or secretly 
against us. But his people are precious 
in his sight, their prayers he will 
hear." 

Early in 1781, an attack on Jersey was 
repelled. Gibraltar was again relieved and 
successfully defended, though attacked 
with much fury. Incessant cannonadings 
and bombardments were kept up for fifty 
days, in which time nearly 80,000 balls 
and shells were fired by the besiegers. 
The town was nearly destroyed, but the 
inhabitants had withdrawn farther south 
on the rock, and the military were so well 
protected by bomb proof galleries in the 
rock, and other precautions, that only 
about seventy individuals were killed and 
wounded by all these projectiles. 

Minorca was invaded by the French, 
who had discovered a treaty in progress 
for giving up the island to Russia, if the 
empress would interfere to mediate a 
peace between England and the other 
European powers . H er favourite and her- 
self, nowever, thought that more might 
be gained by allowing England to be far- 
ther humbled. The French general 
offered the English commander a large 
bribe if he would surrender without a 
siege. The offer was refused with indig- 
nation by general Murray, who held out 
for several months. 

The great fleets manoeuvred, but with- 
out coming to any action. It was evident, 
that even more than in the case of the 
Spanish Armada, God now employed the 
elements to defend Britain more effectu- 
ally than her own fleets ; but her present 
rulers were not now inclined to give glory 
to God, their almighty preserver, as their 
ancestors then did. In the North sea, a 
desperate battle was fought between the 
Dutch and English squadrons ,* the former 
s 2 
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sailed away, and the day following, one of 
their large ships was discovered, which 
had foundered after the action. The 
admiral, Parker, afterwards resigned his 
command, in resentment for the unpro- 
vided state in which his ships had been 
sent forth owing to the neglect of the 
admiralty. All the nations continued to 
harass each other by sea, and many 
traders were captured, to the ruin of their 
owners or insurers. Early in the year, 
Rodney took tlie small island of St. Bus- 
tachius, which, being a Dutch possession, 
was the resort of the American and French 
privateers, who there found protection 
for their plunder while it was a neutral 
port. More than two hundred vessels, 
with property to the amount of 3,000,000/. 
were captured ; also a fleet of thirty mer- 
chantmen that bad just sailed, and many 
privateers and other vessels, which were 
decoyed into the harbour. Much of this 
property and its proceeds afterwards were 
captured by the combined fleets, when on 
its way to England, while Rodney and 
Vaughan, the British commanders, had 
actions raised against them by English 
merchants, whose property had been 
seized in the general confiscation, though 
there had been no notice of the com* 
mencement of warlike proceedings, so as 
to warn them of danger to that property. 
Rodney was in distressed circumstances, 
owing to his propensity for gambling, and 
he was too eager for plunder in this ex- 
pedition. 

The destitution of the American army 
was so great, that a considerable part 
mutinied, and forced the cong^ress to grant 
their discharge, also to make increased 
efforts for the supply of their troops. 
Clinton endeavoured, but in vain, to in- 
duce the mutineers to join the British 
cause. The year 1781 began with some 
success of Arnold in a predatory incur- 
sion against Virginia. In March, lord 
Cornwallis gained a victory at Guildford, 
over a much superior American force, 
although under many disadvantages; 
but these successes were useless. The 
loyalists had been so often left unsup- 
ported, and were so cruelly treated by 
their coimtrymen, even to the loss of life, 
that they were no longer willing to ap- 
pear in the contest. Thus the British 
force obtained no assistance. Cornwallis, 
after his victory, had to retire, but a good 
deal of active warfare followed, by which 
much property was destroyed. To coun- 
terbalance this loss, the congress obtained 
large supplies from France, with a con- 



siderable sum of money, by a loan from 
Holland, guaranteed by France. 

At the end of August, a large French 
fleet, with some land forces, anchored in 
the Chesapeake, but the English were 
also reinforced. A desultory action was 
fought, which the French declined to re- 
new. In September, an expedition under 
Arnold destroyed a town in Connecticut, 
but at the end of that month, Washington 
concentrated his forces, and those of the 
French, to attack Cornwallis, then en- 
trenched at York town on the Chesapeake. 
The attack was carried on with ample 
means, as a regular siege. 

After a brave defence against an over- 
whelming force, being disappointed of 
succours promised by Clinton, and an 
attempt to retreat being baffled by a 
storm, Cornwallis was obliged to surrender 
with his army, as prisoners of war, on 
October 18th. He had only 4000 men 
fit for duty against 18,000 assailants. 
With much difficulty Cornwallis secured 
the escape of the most obnoxious of the 
loyalists, but the ruin of many followed 
this disastrous event, which in reality was 
decisiv^ as to the war. The succours 
from New York arrived in the offlng a 
few days after all was over, and of course 
had to return — another instance of the 
inefficient proceedings of the English 
main army during this contest, for- 
wards the French fleet sailed for the 
West Indies. 

A desultory warfare was still carried on 
in the Carolinas, without useful success 
to either side. Much devastation was 
committed by the inhabitants, who took 
an active share in the contest, but it 
was to the ultimate ruin of those who 
supported the British cause. Severed 
prisoners on both sides were massacred by 
their opponents. It was truly a horrid 
scene of civil warfare. 

A colonel Hayne, who had signed his 
adherence to the English, and afterwards 
took up arms for the Congress, was cap- 
tured when on a marauding expedition, 
and was hanged by sentence of a court of 
inquiry, as a retribution for many royal- 
ists who had been hanged by their infu- 
riated countrymen. This was considered 
an act of revenge for the death of Andr^ ; 
but according to what are called the laws 
of war, it was more excusable. It was 
well for all parties that the British com- 
manders generally abstaiaed from the like 
severity in retaliating the cruelties of the 
backwoodsmen, and others of similar 
character. 
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Among the warlike events of this year 
were the capture of Tobago by the French, 
and the possession of Florida by the 
Spaniards. An expedition projected 
against the Cape of Good Hope was de- 
feated by the earlier arrival of French 
succours, but commodore Johnstone de- 
stroyed or captured some valuable Dutch 
ships in Saldanha bay. In the East 
Indies several Dutch settlements were 
captured by the English ; thus the selfish 
cupidity of the Hollanders, which involved 
them in this war, was severely punished. 
Several minor actions must be passed by, 
in which the English were generally suc- 
cessful. 

The waste of life, in war, was strongly 
shown by the returns from 1774 to 1781. 
For the navy, 1 75,900 men had been raised. 
In five years, 1,243 were killed, but 
18,548 had died, while 42,069 had de- 
serted. In the army 76,885 had been 
raised, 10,012 had died or been killed, 
8,629 made prisoners, 3,801 deserted. 
The large proportion of deaths or deser- 
tions in the navy, shows how very inferior 
at this time was the state of that branch 
of the service, both as to efficiency, and 
due care and attention to the brave 
men themselves. Discontent had then 
begun to prevail through the naval ser- 
wce. In March, 1783, there were dis- 
turbances among the seamen at Ports- 
mouth, which were suppressed by the 
exertions of lord Howe. 

Although England, upon the whole, 
was by no means unsuccessful in arms, 
and wnen compelled to exertion, had ma- 
nifested unexpected force, France, as on 
former occasions, was superior in the art 
of negotiating. The French ministers 
not only baffled the endeavours of the 
British rulers to influence Catharine, but 
succeeded in persuading the emperor of 
Germany to promote some of their plans, 
and to agree to support the armed neu- 
trality. 

It was too evident that England could 
not triumph in this contest ; the ministry 
were losing strength, especially by the 
disastrous result of lord Cornwallis's cam- 
paign, but the king remained unchanged, 
and encouraged the lords North and Ger- 
maine, declaring his unaltered determin- 
ation " to persevere under every event, 
in the present contest." This more than 
kingly firmness of George iii. is to be 
marked as a fe^tee of his character, 
which at a later pHtod was conducive to 
better results than at this time, when it 
only served to continue a useless and pain- 



ful struggle, and might have caused seri- 
ous evils to the nation. The royal speech 
in November was framed in accordance 
with his unaltered views, but the opposi- 
tion openly proclaimed the loss of Ame- 
rica, and it was evident that the ministry 
were divided. On an attempt being made 
to pass resolutions against the prosecu- 
tion of the war, the ministers succeeded, 
though by a reduced majority, and lord 
North intimated that it was not intended 
to continue by land the war with America. 
The prospect of the independence of the 
colonies was generally spoken of as in- 
volving the ruin of England, and the end 
of its national glory. 

Germaine, though he defended the con- 
tinuance of the war, was evidently weary 
of his office. Lord North had desired to 
resign from the time of Burgoyne's de- 
feat ; but the king, obstinately bent on the 
coercion of America, refused to allow 
him to relinquish office, and the manage- 
ment of the House of Commons. 

The year 1782 opened with fresh 
disasters to England. Minorca was 
surrendered, after an honourable and 
brave defence under the severest suffer- 
ings, especially from scurvy and fever. 
Less than a thousand survivors laid 
down their arms to 14,000 besiegers, 
as their commander wrote, "declaring 
they had surrendered them to God alone, 
having the consolation to know that 
their victors could not plume themselves 
on taking a hospital." The French com- 
mander treated them with that chival- 
rous and honourable spirit which still 
existed in the armies of France and 
Spain. 

The French were evidently most pow- 
erful in the West Indies ; those concerned 
in that trade declared themselves on the 
brink of ruin, while charges of misma- 
nagement in naval affairs were stron^ljn 
urged against lord Sandwich. Germame 
was suffered to resign; and on being 
created viscount Sackville, had to defend 
himself against the old charge of miscon- 
duct at Minden. Lord North also evi- 
dently wished to retire, but the king 
still urged him to retain his post, with 
the promise that some arrangement 
should be made ; but the monarch could 
not find any one able to hold the place, 
who would consent to pursue the un- 
bending course he still insisted upon. 

On February 22nd, Conwav moved for 
an address to the kiftg, to listen to the 
advice of his Commons, that the war in 
America might no lopger b? pursued. 
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This was rejected only bj 193^ against 
192. Many of North's party had fore- 
seen his approaching fall, and withdrew 
their support. Five days later, the same 
proposal being renewed, the address was 
carried by 234 against 215 ; the king re- 
turned a vague answer, which was fol- 
lowed by a strong resolution against all 
who should advbe the farther prosecution 
of offensive war on the continent of North 
America. In one of these debates. Fox 
stated, that he was willing to be consi- 
dered the most infamous of mankind, if 
he ever made terms, or coalesced with 
the present ministry. 

After several unsatisfactory debates, 
lord North told the king he must resign, 
and, on March 20tb, announced that his 
administration was no more, thus ending 
his disastrous twelve years of office ; but, 
like Chatham, he had not made a fortune 
for himself — he was a poor man. The 
triumph of the opposition was so unmea- 
sured, that Burke felt a rebuke needful, 
and cautioned his friends not to be car- 
ried away by their selfishness, vanity, 
avarice, and lust of power; reminding 
them also what expectations as to their 
proceedings their own language had 
taught the nation to form, and how 
great, they had themselves said, were 
the difficulties they had to overcome. 
Well would it have been for the nation, 
had these cautions been listened to. The 
new administration was formed under 
the marquis of Rockingham, with whom 
Fox was closely united; it comprised 
lord Shelburne, Keppel, Conway, Burke, 
with Burgoyne. The two Howes, who 
had caused so many of the early disasters 
of the war, had subordinate posts or 
commands. Pitt declined the inferior 
office proffered to him; he would not 
accept any situation that did not place 
#him in the cabinet, thus giving Kim a 
right to advise. 

The Rockingham administration was 
formed on better principles, so far as 

Srofession went, than most of the £ng^ 
sh ministries. The marquis himself was 
a man of principle and right views in 
many respects. He required peace with 
America, even with the acknowledgment 
of independence,reform in the government 
offices, and the lessening of the influence 
of the crown. But the king did not like 
his new ministers, he had especially a 
personal antipathy to Fox, and succeeded 
in retaining his personal favourite, lord 
Thnrlow, for lord chancellor, who both 
could, and would make diacord. Thus 



there was litde prospect that this admi- 
nistration would be permanent. 

Several popular measures were soon 
arranged. Ireland must be attended to ; 
the volunteers were too united, and too 
formidable, to be neglected; they de- 
clared that they were loyal, but that they 
were determined to be free. The Parlia- ' 
ment in that country was acknowledged 
to be independent, by repealing the act 
of George i., which had made the acts of 
the English Parliament binding upon 
Ireland, without the consent of the Irish 
Parliament The holders of government 
contracts were not allowed to ftit in Par- 
liament ; the revenue officers liable to be 
displaced were not allowed to vote in 
elections. 

Wilkes obtained that the resolutions in 
the journals against him should be ex- 
punged, though Fox opposed. The right 
of electing members for the borough of 
Cricklade was extended to the freeholders 
of the hundred, the burgesses having 
been notoriously eager for bribes; and 
William Pitt submitted a motion for par- 
liamentary reform, condemning strongly 
the influence of government and the 
nobility. Among other instances of ve- 
nality in the electors, he stated, that the 
nabob of Arcot had several members in 
the house, whose election had been ob- 
tained to watch over his interests. Pitt's 
plan went upon the <doing away the 
rotten boroughs, and establishing a more 
equal representation through the country; 
but it was evident that the leading Whigs 
did not desire this extensive reform now 
they were in power, and Pitt was out*- 
voted by 161 to 141. Burke proceeded 
with his plan for financial reform under 
royal sanction, but his measures were 
much reduced in extent and efficiency ; 
only about a dozen places were done 
away by the first proceeding relative to 
the civil list establishment; the annual 
saving was only about 70,000/., instead 
of three times that amount. Burice, to 
his honour be it stated, though compara- 
tively poor, did away the great emolu- 
ments of his own office, the paymaster of 
the forces, and gave up some othef 
monies received from Chelsea Hospital. 

Fox now found that America and Hol« 
land would not listen to his attempts lor 
negotiating peace. The parliamentary 
declarations,' that the contest should not 
be continued, had rakpd the views of idl 
the confederates agmst England. The 
rulers of Russia and Austria pretended to 
promote the desire for peace, but they 
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only wkhed to see England brought still 
lower, and France and Spain expected 
great racceises from the efiorte they were 
making. 

The ministerial embarrasBments were 
brought to a crisis, by the death of the 
marquis of Rockingham, on July 1st. 
He was cut off by a disease, then first 
npticed, the influenza ; which, while insi* 
dious and far from terrific in its approaches, 
has been more fatal in its ultimate results 
than even the cholera. The king, who 
still strue^gled against the independence 
of the colonies, made lord Shelbume pre- 
mier; on which Fox, Burke, and others, 
who desired that the duke of Portland 
should be their chief, resigned. Town- 
sh^id was appointed successor to Fox, 
and William Pitt was made chancellor of 
the exchequer. Oth^ changes followed, 
which showed l^elbume's weakness, the 
dissatisfaction being heightened by the 
discovery, that while tallung of economy, 
$arre and Dunning, two of his personal 
friends, had obtained large and unde* 
served pensions. 



JEBEL MOKATTEB. 

We lay at Wady Niisb the following day, 
being Sunday, says Mr. Borer, and striking 
our tents early upon theMondav morning, 
after several hours of travel, winding 
through beautiful ravines, came to the foot 
of the mountain " SArabit el Khadtm," or 
as Laborde calls it, " Sarbout el Cadem,'' 
whilst by Niebuhr it is denominated Je- 
bel Mokatteb. The ascent of this moun- 
tain is by no means easy, being verv 
precipitous in some parts, and the track 
often winding along the edge of fearful 
chasms, down which, not without con- 
siderable risk of our own safety, we 
hurled, or rather rolled, with our united 
force, some tremendous masses of rock 
in order to enjoy the astonishing echo. 
Firing my gun, the report rattled from 
rock to rock throughout the sublime ra- 
vines. The shy gazelle, started at the 
unaccustomed sound, so rudely disturb- 
ing its solitude, sniffed the wind, scam- 
pering off with its companions, doubtful 
where to turn, as mountain after moun- 
tain reverberated. There are many spots 
among these wild scenes where you are 
well repaid for throwing away a charge 
of powder for the sake of the magnifi- 
cent echoes; and the Arabs finding how 
great a penchant I had for this effect, 
never failed to give me notice^ shouting 



and screaming at the most likely spots to 
produce it. 

Having arrived at the summit, we be- 
held before us numerous stonesy with 
rounded tops, standing like churchward 
monuments to the dead; approaching, 
we discovered them to be ornamented in 
the most laborious mannw with beauti- 
fully cut hieroglyphics. These stones 
are narrow, but of some nine or ten feet 
high, and, excepting two which are iso- 
lated, they stand together within a space 
of some seventy or eighty yards in 
length, by five-and-twenty or thirty in 
breadth : at one extremity of this ground 
was an ancient sepulchre, or some such 
excavation, into which we crawled, and 
wherein one of the party found the rem- 
nant of a small statue. A fragment of 
the capital of a column, with the sculp- 
tured bead of Isis upon it, exactly re- 
sembling that I have mentioned as to be 
seen amidst the ruins of Memnhis, also 
lav here amongst the fallen blocks, of 
which there are many strewed around. 
Niebuhr is the true discoverer of these 
monuments, and the first whb attemnted 
to describe them; and he, from their 
style, considered this the site of an 
Egyptian cemetery : but no satisfactory 
supposition has been mooted to account 
for so extraordinary a situation having 
been fixed upon — a mountain hardly ac- 
cessible, surrounded on all sides by the 
terrible wilderness, no spot pretending 
to civilization being within many days* 
journey. The hypothesis broached by 
the above traveller was, that they might 
be the work of a colony of the followers 
of the shepherd kings, who, when driven 
out of Egypt, might have brought with 
them to this place the arts and customs 
of that nation whose kingdom they had 
been in the occuj^tion of. But various 
are the suppositions given birth to by 
these mysterious blocks, sculptured evi- 
dently by a well- skilled chisel. Laborde 
suggests, that this spot may have been 
the head- quarters of a colony of Egyp- 
tian miners seeking copper, the presence 
of which mineral he seems to have de- 
tected in this range; but it is an idea 
which cannot be deemed satisfactory, as 
some who have a slight knowledge of 
hieroglyphics say that those presented 
here denote tombs of great and powerful 
men ; a remark, the truth of which is 
favoured by the beauty of their execu- 
tion. Evidently nothing has yet trans- 
pired to throw any light upon the origin 
or intention of these extraordinary re- 
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mains of antiquity ; a veil of mystery 
enshrouds them, which might probably 
be raised in some degree by the arduous 
study and research of men of science 
despatched to the spot itself, for the pur- 
pose of minutely examining it and taking 
off impressions of the hieroglyphics, an 
operation easy to be performed, as (thanks 
to the climate) most of the characters 
are remarkably perfect, in spite of the 
lofty and exposed site of their tablets. 
Names of Pharaohs, data upon which to 
found a more satisfactory arrangement 
of those kings already known, and a 
more certain elucidation of the lines by 
which their dynasties are represented in 
the works of ancient chronologists, as 
well as records of dynasties hitherto 
totally unknown, might very probably 
be thus discovered to us, authenticating 
or overthrowing the suppositions of many 
learned hierologists, and thus rendering 
invaluable assistance towards the per- 
fecting of the very incomplete know- 
ledge to which we have yet attained of 
early Egyptian chronology. Persons un- 
dertaking this research upon and in the 
neighbourhood of Jebel Mokatteb might 
certainly be exposed to some slight diffi- 
culties on account of its remote situation, 
but none that a " savan " worthy of the 
title would for a moment shrink from. If 
his stock of luxuries from Cairo or Suez 
became exhausted, the neighbouring 
Arabs would, in the spirit of pure hospi- 
tality, afford sufficient goats* milk, cheese, 
and parched beans to sustain life ; and 
if a small portion of treasure trove was 
promised, would work with hand and 
heart. Moreover, the convent of Sinai 
is but two days* journey from the spot ; 
and the holy fathers, for quadruple the 
intrinsic value in hard money, would, 
doubtless, growlingly supply a little bread 
or date cake, having sacrificed upon the 
altar of devotion and philanthropy all 
worldly and carnal affections, in order to 
administer to the cry of the distressed 
and weai7 in the gloomy desert where 
they have fixed their abiding-place. 
Good Samaritans! they are well rewarded 
even in this world, extracting little for- 
tunes from the traveller who trespasses 
upon their brotherly kindness. 

Before arriving at Jebel Mokalteb,* 
we had seen in the neighbouring ravines 
many inscriptions written in a tongue un- 

* This mountain is famed for its turquoises. An 
Arab presented me with several upon the spot, but 
tboughtlessly, unaware of their nature and value, 
I soon afterwards threw them away. 



known to living man, and immediately 
we recognised them as the famed " Sinai- 
tic inscriptions," of which the Prefetto 
of the Franciscans (who first discovered 
those in Wady Mokatteb in 1722) says, 
"Probably these unknown characters con- 
tain some very secret mysteries, and were 
engraved by. the Chiddeans or some other 
persons long before the coming of Christ." 
Others are inclined to attribute them to 
the Israelites, during their forty years' 
wandering in the wilderness.* The cha- 
racters are strange and eccentric indeed ; 
and a few of them, carved on a rock, 
jutting from the precipice about fifteen 
feet from the ground, I sketched. Be- 
low this rock lay one fallen from its ori- 
ginal position, bearing a rudely scratched 
tortoise, with a circle beneath containing 
a cross in its centre, and therefore to be 
attributed to some Christian pilgrim it 
may be presumed. On the summit of 
Jebel Mokatteb, or Siirabit el Rhadim, 
we observed no characters of this nature 
at all. 



WILD HONEY IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Wild honey, or, as the natives call it, 
"choogar bag," is collected by a small 
stingless bee, not so large as the common 
fly. The honey-nest is generally found 
at the summit of remarkably high trees. 
When the lynx-eyed native discovers it 
from below, there he will stand, with his 
head up, making a dead point at it until it 
is attained by his "gin," who immediately 
begins with a small tomahawk, and by a 
rapid action of the wrist, to cut a notch in 
the bark of the tree, large enough for her 
great toe to rest upon. Winding her left 
arm round the body of the tree, she 
adroitly raises herself to this notch, and 
there rests the ball of the great toe of the 
right foot. She then cuts a notch above 
her head, and quickly ascends to this ; and 
so on in like manner until she reaches the 
dizzy height to which she is directed from 
below, exhibiting throughout the most 
astonishing stretch and pliancy of limb, 
and the most wonderful absence of all 
fear of danger. She recklessly advances 

♦ Professor Beer, of Leipsic, who has deeply 
studied these inscriptions, and has published a 
worlc upon them, is inclined to consider their lan- 
guage to be that of the Nabatheeans, otherwise 
wholly lost. A summary of the results of his ob- 
servations is given in the notes to Robinson and 
Smith's " Biblical Researches," vol. i. The earliest 
notice made of these inscriptions seems to hare 
b«en in a.d. 635. 
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towards the extremity of a fragile bough, 
which appears ready to break. If she 
can reach the honey, she seizes it, and 

£ laces it in a sort of calabash slung round 
er neck, at the same time holding her 
hatchet in her mouth. Where she finds 
it impracticable to reach the honey, she 
cuts off the branch, which, with its melli- 
fluous appendage, falls to the ground at 
the feet of her sable lord, who stands be- 
low. The honey is of delicious flavour, 
after it has been carefully separated from 
the comb, the cells of which are generally 
filled with small flies. The natives, how- 
ever, devour it just as they find it, and 
are very fond even of the refuse comb, 
with which they make their favourite 
beverage called *'bull," and of this they 
drink till they become quite intoxicated. 
— r. H. Brain. 



THE REFORMERS BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. 

No. V. 

COUNCIL OP PISA RESULTS OF THE 

SCHISM MENTAL REVIVAL. 

In this general state of desolation, the 
University of Paris did not lose its courage, 
but redoubled its efforts to bring the 
schism to a close. Afler vainly deputing 
its most eminent doctors to the two popes, 
its exhortations were addressed to the 
cardinals on both sides, and they were at 
length regarded. Ambition and the pride 
of power might support the popes against 
privations, fotigue, and danger of every 
description ; but these manifold sufferings 
were no longer to be borne by others, 
whose condition was linked with theirs. 
The cardinals, whom the schism com- 
pelled to lead a wretched and wandering 
life, now sincerely wished to have it 
settled ; only they wished to gain this de- 
sirable object without committing them- 
selves, without entirely subjecting them- 
selves to the opposite party. The volun- 
tary and simultaneous resignation of the 
two rivals was no longer to be expected. 
One only means remained, namely, to 
depose them by a council. This was 
agreed to by both parties of cardinals, 
and for this purpose they summoned and 
assembled a general council. 

This celebrated assembly met at Pisa, 
in the year 1409. The council included 
twenty-four cardinals ; more than two 
hundred bishops and archbishops, present 
in person or by proxy; three hundred 



abbots ; forty-one priors ; the generals 
and grand-masters of most of the orders ; 
deputies from the chief European uni- 
versities, and from the chapters of more 
than one hundred metropolitan churches 
and cathedrals; ambassadors from the 
kings of France, England, Bohemia, 
Poland, Portugal, Sicuy, and Cyprus, 
with many other great princes, to whom 
were soon added those of Hungary and 
of the northern courts, and, finally, above 
three hundred doctors of theology and 
the^ canon law. Never did a more im- 
posing assembly appear in Europe, nor, 
in the number and dignity of its members, 
did any more justly deserve the title of 
an oecumenical or universal council. 

Assembled with the double purpose of 
promoting unity and. reformation in the 
church, the council chiefly aimed at the 
removal of the schism. It commenced 
by deposing the two pontiffii, designating 
them as defenders and approvers of the 
long - continued schism, and therefore 
heretics, having erred from the faith, and 
guilty of perjury.* For these reasons 
the council deposed them, cut them off, 
and forbade either of them to act hence- 
forth as ruling pontiff, declarinff the see 
of Rome to be vacant, and forbidding all 
Christians, under the penalty of excom- 
munication, thenceforth to obey either of 
the rivals. A few days afterwards, Pierre 
de Candie, cardinal of Milan, from the 
order of Minor Friars, was elected pope 
by the unanimous consent of the car- 
dinals, and took the title of Alexander v. 
As ruling pope, he retained all the nar- 
rowmindedness and petty passions of a 
monk, he thought more of the private 
triumphs of his order, than of the general 
interests of Christendom, and after some 
trifling arrangements, he broke up the 
assembly, and postponed all measures of 
reformation to the next council. 

Alexander v. had none of the eminent 
qualities needful to surmount the difiicul- 
ties of his situation. These were great 
before the council, but after the council 
they were still farther increased. 

The deposed pontifis, Gregory and 
Benedict, protested, and each of them 
summoned another council — the former 
at Civitat de Frioul, the latter at Perpig- 
nan. They had great difiiculty in collect- 
ing around them a few devoted adherents, 
but they did not hesitate to confer on 
these assemblies the name of oecumenical 
councils, which they had refused to that 

* It is a principle in the canon law that ob- 
.stinacy in schism becomes heresy. 
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•f Pits. They Mid, the pope eonstitutw 
the churehi Wherever he is present the 
church is present also ; and when he is 
not present either hy will or deed, the 
church is absent also. According to 
these principles, the Council of Pisa, 
which included representatives from every 
part of Christendom, but which was 
neither summoned by the pope nor ore- 
sided over by him, was only an assembly, 
not a general counciL Many ecclesiastics 
were of the same opinion, as well as 
several sovereiffns, and among others, 
the emperor Robert. This prince, chosen 
king of the Romans by the electors, who 
deposed his predecessor, Wenceslaus, was 
not r^^ded as a kwful emperor by a 
part of the members of the Council of 
Pisa. His authorization had not beoi 
required to summon it, and he took his 
revenge, by refusing to acknowledge, 
during the lifetime of Gregory, either 
the legality of the council, or the validity 
of the election of Alexander. 

Thus from all these efforts only result- 
ed increased embarrassments and fresh 
dangers for the nations professing Chri»- 
tianity. Three popes existed instead of 
two.* The great object of the council, 
the cessation of the schism, had failed ; 
the second, the needful reform, had also 
failed, yet this was an important point. 
The corruption of the church and of so- 
ciety at large was the chief grievance of 
the age, and it is not easy for us to com- 
prehend the extent of the evil. 

The frightfully corrupt state of the 
clergy is proved, not by the invectives of 
their enemies, but by the writings of the 
most illustrious members of that body, 
who, from their situation, their characters 
and interests, must have desired to see 
the church strengthened and purified. 
Not only poets, chroniclers, and novelists 
have exhibited these defects ; but cardi- 
nals, estimable prelates, and distinguished 
ecclesiastics, have searched out these 
vices in order to extirpate them, as a 
wound is probed by a skilful physician, 
in order to its cure. 

There is a well-known treatise by Cle- 
inangis on the corruptions of the church, 
which describes in the strongest colours 
the usurpations of the court of Rome; it 
shows the terrible simony of the poj^es^ 
the fatal consequences of their unscrip- 
tural pretensions: — "To sustain their 

* Gregoiy XIX. now wm obeyed only by a Ibw 
cities in Italy and Germany. Benedict was still 
owned by the kingdoms of Spain, Portugal, and 
Scotland, snd tbe {urovinc^ of Foix and Armacsao. 



dignity, which they pretend Is superior 
to that of kings or emperors, they must, 
afler sauandering the patrimony of St. 
Peter, aesperately attack other folds, and 
rob the sneep of their food, their milk, 
and their wooL Therefore they claim 
the disposal of all the churches in the 
world, the rights of all elections and col- 
lations, that they may draw all the gold 
of Christendom into the gulf of the apos- 
tolic treasury. The benefices which they 
have just sold as present favours, they 
will sell a second time in reversion, and 
this not to the wisest or the best, but to 
the richest*' Then follows a painful de- 
scription of the extreme ignorance and 
degradation of the clergy. He shows the 
priests wandering from house to house, 
spending their time in gambling, drink- 
ing, and debauchery. Proceeding from 
secular to monastic life, he adds, that to 
send a daughter to take the. veil is at 
once to destroy her reputation.* 

It has been said in our days that this 
famous treatise of Clemangis is an ex- 
aggeration; but it does not appear to 
have been contradicted by his contem- 
poraries; no voice attempted to refute 
these severe censures; they have been 
confirmed by all. What is said by Pierre 
d'Ailly, the cardinal of Cambray, the 
teacher and friend of Gerson ? He wrote, 
in one of his treatises : ** The corruption 
of the church is so great, that it is pro- 
verbially said, that only those whom it 
has condemned are worthy to be its go- 
vernors, "f What said Gerson himself f 
«* The Court of Rome,'' he tells us, " has 
invented a thousand offices for gaining 
money, but scarcely a single One for pro- 
moting virtue. From morning till night 
we hear of nothing but armies and estates, 
of towns and money, but seldom, or 
rather never, of chastity, almsgiving, 
justice, fidelity, or morality, so that the 
court which was once spiritual, is become 
earthly, devilish, tyrannical, and worse 
than any secular tribunal. The secular 
powers ought not to suffer the bride of 
Christ to Im thus shamefully disgraced. *'t 
Gerson then condemns the res^ulations of 
the Romish chancery, by which churches, 
eanonries, and other benefices were con- 
ferred on the undeserving and lowest 
characters ; for instance, on cooks, stable- 
servants, muleteers, and even murderers, 



* Clemangis nses expressions too strong to be 
repeated here. 

t Pet. de Alliac Cam. Ref. ap Von der Hardt. 1, 
p. 424. 

t Gars, da mod. w^cad. et nfomt. Becles. 
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wkile the reaHy meritonoua and able were 
neglected.* 

Sach being the character of the clergy, 
what must haye been that of the laity, 
who had no other instructors, who had 
such sad examples set before them, who 
did not look to the simple and touching 
precepts of the Saviour for guidance, but 
sought after it in subtle instructions of 
casuists and theologians? Could any 
wholesome or pure sentiments remain in 
the minds of those who were taught that 
an error as to doctrine was more offensive 
in the sight of God than the greatest 
crimes, that money could procure pardon 
far sins, that no faith ought to be kept 
with heretics, and that to betray and 
slaughter them was a pious work ? 

These opinions yielded their natural 
fruit; in Europe, and especially in France, 
never, under the greatest political con* 
Tulsions, were there fewer great men, 
more crimes, or less that was praise- 
worthy, more evils, or fewer remedies. 

There were no religious consolations 
for the a€Bicted ; no future hopes to calm 
the mind under present sorrows; and even 
when the mind was turned towards an* 
other life, the prospect was mixed with 
' much that was terrible. The popular re- 
liance in the pardons of the church was 
much shaken, since the adherents of one 
pope were excommunicated by his ad- 
versary, and an involuntary error might 
change blessings into curses. Of all the 
mischief^ of the schism, this, which is 
little noticed by the general historian, 
was the most pernicious. It excited cries 
of desperation from the people. It en- 
raged them against those who prolonged 
this terrible scourge, to which, without 
consideration, they attributed all their 
misery. Its removal thus became the sole 
object of their thoughts. They considered 
that on the day which closed this schism, 
all other sufferings would terminate. 

Such was the popular opinion, but the 
greater part of those who were in some 
degree enlightened, as well as desirous of 
improvement, whether priests or laymen, 
looked farther, and desired more ; aroused 
from a long slumber, and groaning under 
the evils arising from the ambition of the 
popes, they were emboldened to question 
the rights of the papacy. 

They gazed on tliis sun which was be- 
ginning to decline. This luminary, already 
weakened and divided, no longer resisted 
the gaze of the inquirer ; they perceived 
spots, formerly invisible ; they examined 

t 11^. R. II. p. 194. 



the tttks of this power, and opened the 
book in which they were said to be con- 
tained. They did that which had not 
been done*for centuries; men began to 
search the Scriptures ; they sought there 
the outlines of the primitive church ; they 
were astonished when they found them. 
Then important questions agitated the 
hearts of men, and those productive seeds 
were sown, which the future matured and 
ripened in the midst of tempests. Some 
regarded the disorders of the churdi 
merely as outward evils, as breaches com- 
mitted by the clergy against the laws of 
morality. They thought that the doc- 
trines of that church, and its hierarchical 
constitution, must be preserved untouched. 
They thought that by better balancing 
its powers, its proceedings would have 
been less absurd ; that by purifying the 
building, and effacing its external stains, 
its original loveliness would be restored. 
Among those who held such views were 
many well-intentioned men, but they 
were restrained by the double fetters of 
custom and prejudice; above all, they 
were distrustAil of any change, and of 
the wanderings of private judgment. 

Some bolder minds thought that the 
edifice must be entirely rebuilt ; that it 
was not only outwardly dilapidated, but 
that its very foundations had decayed, 
and that human hands had changed the 
supports originally placed by Divine 
power. They considered that the priests 
who had deviated so far from the truth 
on points so clearly defined — as all con- 
nected with morality are in the Holy 
Scriptures — must doubtless be still farther 
distant from the truth as to matters of 
obscurity and opinion, which are subject 
to a variety of interpretations. They 
asked, whether now, as in the times of 
the apostles, immorality was not the 
surest sign of false doctrine, and, there- 
fore, whether this church which thunder- 
ed so loudly against heretics was not 
herself infected by heresy ? 

Once entered on this bold course, they 
no longer hesitated: they applied this 
rule for judging of the doctrines of the 
papacy with strictness and precision ; they 
found that many of these were false, dan- 
gerous, and sinful — they were therefore 
heretical. As such, they condemned the 
right arrogated by the popes, of pronounc- 
ing excommunications to serve their tem- 
poral interests ; to call men to arms, setting 
them to mutual slaughter; to make a traffic 
of their sins ; to release from their oaths ; 
to declare themselves to be holy, infallible. 
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and sovereigns of the world. In these 
traits they could not recognise the good 
Shepherd who gave his life for his sheep, 
nor the servant of the servants of God. 
Judging, moreover, that the frightful 
anarchy into which the church and society 
at large had fallen, was the result of 
these doctrines which they condemned, 
they said, that the errors of liberty of 
conscience could not be more dangerous 
to the world, than had been the abuse of 
the principle of authority. 

This two- fold view of the evils which 
existed in the church, gave rise to two 
leading opinions as to the remedies. One 
was, to act with, and by the clergy ; the 
other without them, and in opposition to 
them, if needful. The former hoped for 
everything from synods, and considered 
general councils as the only infallible 
authority : the latter considered nothing 
infallible, except the Divine word, reveal- 
ed in the holy Scriptures ; and appealed 
to conscience and reason for their inter- 
pretation. The former opinion was held 
by the universities, and most of the pre- 
lates at a distance from Italy. At the 
time of the schism, its chief supporter was 
Jean Charlier Gerson, chancellor to the 
University of Paris. The latter view had 
for seversJ centuries been held by all those 
who had separated from the church of 
Rome, seeing how, under its ambitious 
pontiff, it had departed from the way 
traced by its Divine founder. At the 
close of the 14th century, when the great 
schism arose, these opinions were set forth 
by WicklifTe, and the next century counted 
John Huss as his disciple, who was fol- 
lowed in the sixteenth by Martin Luther. 



RAMBLES IN IRELAND. 
No. II. 

My first sabbath in Ireland was spent 
with mingled emotions of pleasure and 
pain. As the public service for which I 
was engaged was not held at the same 
hour with that of the Roman Catholic 
chapel, I walked to the latter, with the 
intention of seeing how worship was con- 
ducted there, and what impression ap- 
peared to be produced upon the people. 
When I entered the yard, I observed 
scores of persons, of both sexes and all 
ages, sitting in groups or alone upon the 
graves and stones tnat were visible in 
all directions. There was no noise or 



confusion. Conversation, whatever was 
its subject, was carried on in subdued 
tones, as if fearful of disturbing the dead. 
All were dressed in their holiday garb, 
and some of them very respectably. 
Scarcely a bonnet was perceptible ; some 
few of the elder females wore caps, but 
the majority had no covering for the 
head, either against sun or rain, except 
the hood of the cloaks in which most of 
them were clad. 

I entered into conversation with an 
old man, who seemed affected with so- 
lemnity in this place of sepulture. He 
spoke feelingly of his own departure, 
which could not be far distant ; perhaps 
he had come there to meditate on the 
approaching event I spoke in a similar 
strain, and was listened to respectfully, 
although I suppose my companion did 
not suspect what I was. In the midst of 
our conversation the chapel bell ceased, 
and the people rose and entered the 
building. It was of eood size, I suppose 
capable of holding five or six hundred 
people, but was speedily filled. The 
doorway itself was soon choked up, and 
scores remained kneeling outside, with- 
not any apparent concern at not being 
able to hear the priest ; no ffreat loss, I 
should conceive, as the service was in a 
language they did not understand. The 
tinkling of a bell within was the signal 
for kneeline, which those without heard, 
as well as the more fortunate inside, and 
with which summons to prostration there 
was immediate and universal compliance, 
— I alone remaining in an upright posture. 
This drew many eyes upon me, and some 
of them sent forth not the most amiable 
glances. The yard where they knelt, and 
where they seemed somewhat indignant 
that I did not join with them, was not 
the most inviting place in the world for 
the occasion, and some I saw carefully 
spreading their handkerchiefs on the 
ground before they knelt down. 

It was to my mind an affecting sight, 
to witness vast numbers of immortal 
beings, as I did here, and elsewhere in 
Ireland, bending with great outward re- 
verence in the attitude of devotion, ap- 
pearing to join in prayers which they 
could not hear, and which, if they had 
heard, thev could not in one instance in 
a thousand understand ; looking up, with 
a watchful eye, to the gesticulations of 
priests, some of whom in their hearts, as 
I was assured by competent authorities, 
have not the slightest belief in their 
creed, and whose conduct, in some in- 
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stances, most painfully belies the re- 
puted sanctity of their office. I several 
times expressed my utter astonishment 
that^ the people should ever consent to 
receive the ministrations of such; but 
was met by the reply, that it is the office, 
and not the conduct of the men, at whicli 
the people look. I believe that many of 
the priests are men of irreproachable 
manners, indefatigably engaged in their 
work, and in their way seeking, as they 
suppose, the happiness of the people; 
but at the same time I cannot be other- 
wise than confounded at the fact, that 
these men, who from their general intel- 
ligence, seem unlikely to be imposed 
upon themselves, yet inculcate upon the 
people the belief of the most astounding 
falsehoods ; at least so they most clearly 
appear to every sober-minded Protestant. 
Are thev " blind leaders of the blind?" 
or do they see? The day will declare 
it. 

In the evening I worshipped in a beau- 
tiful chapel up the mountains. In the 
neighbouring grave-yard was a solitary 
mound: a mcther slept there. The rest 
of the family, who had originally come 
from Scotland, returned thither ; and there 
was no one left to plant a flower on her 
grave. It was indeed lonely on that 
mountain-side. 

The next day I left Tyrone ; the road 
from Charlemont to Portadowu presented 
no features of peculiar interest. It was 
remarkable only for its terrible rough- 
ness. At the last-named place there is 
a railroad to Belfast, passing through a 
pleasant and thriving country, skirting 
on the left the south-eastern part of 
Lough Neagh; whose blue waters lay 
quiet and shining in the sunlight This 
lake is the largest in the British isles, 
being twenty miles long and twelve 
broad, but is by far the least interesting ; 
— the mountains, which at most of the 
other lakes give such an unspeakable 
grandeur to the scenery, are too far remov- 
ed from these waters to aid in the effect. 
Slievegallion, in Tyrone, was becoming 
hazy in the distance, and the hills, that 
form such a noble back-ground to Belfast, 
were also but slightly visible. The railroad 
passes through or near the towns of Lur- 
gan, Moira, and Lisbum. The latter is 
one of the most flourishing places in the 
north of Ireland. The aspect of Lisbum 
and its environs, to an Englishman, is 
very cheering; strongly reminding him 
of hu own more advanced country. Here 
are damask and thread factories, that 



greatly promote the prosperity of the 
town. In the church the eloquent Jeremy 
Taylor lies buried. 

I passed on to Belfast, the tall chim- 
neys and steeples of which soon became 
visible. This town is very beautifully 
situated at the head of the lough that 
bears its name ; and at a short distance 
seems almost overhung by the mountains 
to the north, which, however, are several 
miles from it. As I passed through the 
streets, it very strongly reminded me of 
London. I could hardly realize the fact 
of my being in Ireland-— there were so 
few bare feet, and so many splendid 
shops and equipages. It is a place of 
great trade and prosperity. Its rapid 
growth, and the unusual increase in the 
number of its inhabitants, give indubi- 
table evidence of this. Its religious ad- 
vantages are many. Some of its most 
imposing edifices are sacred to religion, 
and not a few devoted and superior men 
minister to large congregations. There' 
are three churches belonging to the 
establishment. The Presbyterians are 
strong here in leaders and people ; they 
have thirteen chapels, some of them 
large. The Roman Catholics are weak. 
Other denominations exist here ; but, 
with the exception of the Methodists, 
are not very strong. There is a Royal 
Academical Institution in Belfast, which 
has had an important influence for good. 
Besides the buildings already enume- 
rated, there are others devoted to literary, 
scientific, benevolent, and commercial 
purposes. No one, I think, can fail to 
be interested and pleased with this spi- 
rited and enterprising place. 

My next temporary sojourn was Car- 
rickfergus. The ride thither from Bel- 
fast, on the shores of the Lough, is ex- 
ceedingly fine. We passed many of the 
residences of the wealthy merchants, em- 
bosomed in groves and woods, at the foot 
of the hills ; some of them enjoying an 
extensive view of the opposite shore of 
the county of Down ; the land gently 
rising from the Lough towards the in- 
terior ; and above the nearest hills, the 
magnificent range of the Morne moun- 
tains towering in proud pre-eminence. 

Carrickfergus is a place of great note, 
with an historic interest attaching to it, 
running through several centuries. Its 
castle is in a fine state of preservation. 
It is built on the solid rock, the base of 
which is washed by the waters of the sea. 
It is still garrisoned by soldiers ; and with 
its guns pointing southward and east- 
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ward, appears quite ready to dispute the 
passage of the Lough. 

From Carrickfergus I journeyed in- 
land, leaving the high road to the Giant's- 
causeway, which runs through Eden and 
Lame, where I afterwards again entered 
it. The object of roy journey led me, by 
a mountainous road, to the secluded vil- 
lage of Strade. The way was a most 
weary one for the horse that drew the 
conveyance of myself and an esteemed 
friend from Strade. We were under the 
necessity of walking for a mile or two, 
stopping, at short intervals, to rest our 
panting beast, and to admire the beauti- 
fill scenery that kept unfolding itself more 
and more extensively, the higher we as- 
cended. Carrickfergus lay at our feet,— 
the castle, with its lofty square keep 
gleaming in the morning light, which 
poured upon it from a cloudless sky. We 
passed some large factories for making 
flax into yarn, worked by the water that 
comes from the mountains, in its course 
towards the sea. When half-wav to 
Strade, we turned off into a corn-field on 
the left, and following a footpath, appa- 
rently but little trodden, came upon a 
fine waterfall. I scrambled down the 
steep sides, that were here nearly two 
hundred feet in depth, and leaping from 
rock to rock, stood at the foot of 
the fall, and looked up at the splendid 
sheet of glittering spray that rolled from 
above with a deafening sound, and then 
rushed onwards with a tremendous force 
through the glen. The sides of the ravine 
were covered with grass, moss, and hazel- 
trees, to the very summit It is an 
exquisitely beautiful spot, although ap- 
parently unknown to tourists in general, 
very few of whom, I presume, ever travel 
in that direction. 

After returning again to the high- 
road we still continued to ascend, until 
we arrived at some table-laud of con- 
siderable extent, over which we passed, 
towards a solitary farm-house, where we 
left our vehicle, and began again to 
ascend for half a mile, until at length 
we reached the top of Cairn mountain, 
one of the highest points of land in the 
county of Antrim. It derives its name 
from a circle of stones on the very sum- 
mit, supposed to be of Druidical con- 
struction. A large massive rock Is shown 
there, as the altar on which, most pro- 
hably, many a human victim bled. About 
a mile from this, down the side of the 
mountain, is another cairn, called Lis 
' Glass, of smaller dimensions. 



My principal object, however, in as- 
cending the mountain, was to enjoy the 
magnificenf prospect which in fine wea- 
ther is visible thence. In this latter 
particular I and my companion were 
highly favoured. It was one of nature's 
most glorious days, balmy and beautiful. 
The morning mists had all floated away, 
and every object around was bathed in 
soft, unclouded sunlight. A light wind 
gently bent the purple heather that lined 
the mountain's sides, and breathed softly 
around us; save its low music, not a 
sound broke the solemn stillness of the 
place, th«t was well calculated, by the 
memorials of the ancient dead around, 
and the gorgeous panorama of which it 
afforded us a view, to kindle the most 
affecting and unutterable emotions. To 
the south-west, beyond dark woods and 
deep glens, was Belfast, ten miles dis- 
tant, with its superincumbent mass of 
smoke dimming the outline of the build- 
ings ; to the left of the town the Down 
coast, with the back-ground filled up by 
the huge chain of the Monie mountains, 
— the first objects of interest that arrested 
my eye in the earliest glimpse I gained of 
Ireland. At my feet was the I^lfast Lough, 
along which steamers and other vessels 
of all size were passing ; eastward were 
the Copeland isles, with a oeautiful light- 
house gleaming in the sun; and beyond 
them, dim with distance, the high lands 
of the Isle of Man. N jrthward of this 
ran the coast of Scotland, imtil it was 
lost, by the intervenin ' hills that over- 
look Island Magee. Again the Ayrshiie 
coast appeared, between an opening in 
the mountains; and as the eye swept 
round the horizon, the lofty headlands 
that gird the north-eastern coasts of Ire- 
land successively presented themselves. 
The North Antrim and Derry mountains 
were next visible ; and apparently at the 
foot of the latter, though in reality many 
miles distant, was Lough Neagh, now 
white as silver ; and to the south of that 
the mountains that overhang Belfast, 
which completed the circle of my vision. 
The tout-ensemble was grand and beauti- 
ful. I had never, since I stood on the 
top of Snowdon, gazed upon a prospect 
so extensive, and combining such a 
charming variety of scenery ; so that I felt 
unwilling to tear myself away. 

On descending the mountain to the 
farm-house, where we had left our chaise, 
we were warmly invited to enter. Though 
I have designated it thus, let no £ngh^ 
reader Imagine to himself anything i^ 
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proachmg to the so-called neatly-thatch- 
ed, substantial hoildings that abound in 
this country, and that in their internal 
arrangements and comfort can generally 
vie with the conveniences of houses in 
town, and sometimes surpass them. This 
was a genuine Irish cabin, with black- 
ened rafters, hard clay floor, and open 
chimney, up which the peat smoke as- 
cended in volumes ; dispensing at times, 
however, a few of its favours, more 
readily than welcome, in the direction 
of the door. Yet here was the ready, 
hearty welcome by the inmates, to their 
dish, which consisted of potatoes and salt 
herrings. The mountain air, and three 
hours' walking and climbing, had given 
me a keen appetite, and I do not remem- 
ber ever enjoying a meal with more zest 
than I did the potatoes and butter-milk 
which were set before me ; made doubly 
eweet by the glad looks of the mother of 
the family who sat round the table, and 
whose honest sunburnt countenances cor- 
roborated her expressions of pleasure, 
that the English gentleman should ho- 
nour their poor cabin by taking a meal 
in it. Whatever the honour was to 
them I could not divine : the benefit to 
me of their hospitality was real and sub- 
stantial. 

While sitting at the table, my atten- 
tion was directed to a venerable old man, 
who appeared to have recently risen from 
his bed, and who was sitting by the side 
of the fireplace. My companion had 
greeted the patriarch with a familiar ex- 
pression of esteem as he entered, and as 
soon as we were fairly seated, I got into con- 
versation with him ; and from him and his 
pastor, (for such was the relation my friend 
sustained towards him,) I learned the few 
particulars of his history. With these I 
shall conclude the chapter ; breathing a 
hope and a prayer, tnat the instances 
may be multiplied a thousand fold, in 
which the usefiilness of the Religious 
Tract Society shall be as satisfactorily 
evident. 

Thomas Murray — that was the old 
man's name — was born near Belfast, and 
wrought as a farm-labourer from his boy- 
hood. At the age of forty-two he came 
to reside in the cabin where I found him, 
which he had not left for above a day for 
forty years. His dwelling was half a 
mile from any other ; and the intercourse 
which he and the members of his family 
held with any others was infrequent and 
■hort, except at times when mutual aid 
was given and required in the harvest 



His farm consisted of forty 
Irish acres — "a power of acres," he 
called them; for he regarded himself, 
and was esteemed so by others, a large 
landholder, although half was mountain 
land, and more productive of heather 
than anything else. Still here he ob- 
tained a subsistence for himself and fami- 
ly, until " auburn locks" gave place to 
"reverend grey." Seventy-five years 
had passed over him, and left their 
traces in many a furrow on his bronze 
brow ; and yet, although so near the close 
of his career, he was " without God in 
the world." No thoughts of a future 
eternity apnear to have stirred the depths, 
or even to nave rufiled the surface of his 
mind. He seemed to be " let alone :" 
" But God, who is rich in mercy," remem- 
bered him. At the age of seventy-five 
he was laid aside from his accustomed 
duties by an afiliction which confined him 
to the house ; and he who had always led 
an active life, and to whom the health- 
ful breezes of the mountain were as ne- 
cessary as food, felt the irksomeness of 
his detention at home; and having no- 
thing wherewith to while away the tedi- 
um of the lagging hours, he became ex- 
ceedingly irritable and impatient The 
tidings of his sickness were communi- 
cated to the inmates of the next cabin, 
in which dwelt a little girl, who was a 
scholar in the Sunday school at Strade. 
For her attention in the class she had 
received a reward from her minister of 
one of the publications of the Tract So- 
ciety. When she heard that old Murray 
was ill and fretful, because he knew not 
how to spend his time, she thought that 
the absence of books might be one cause 
of the time passing heavily ; and under 
the promptings of a kind and benevolent 
heart, she resolved to go over to the old 
man's cabin, and offer the loan of her 
treasure for him to read. Murray, more 
with the design of gratifying the child, 
and glad to have something that might 
help to relieve the weary days of sick- 
ness, accepted her book, and promised to 
peruse it. He did so. As he read, he 
became conscious of unusual emotion. 
It was neither old age nor feebleness 
from his affliction, that made his hand 
tremble so, as he turned over the pages ; 
neither was it a natural dimness that at 
times hid the words froni him. Tears 
were swelling up from his heart, deep 
convictions were struggling in his soul ; 
and like Felix, he trembled as he read 
of righteousness, temperance, and judg^ 
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ment to come. That was a memorable 
day to him. Mightily did the Spirit of 
God strive with him; the neglects, the 
transgressions of a long life were brought 
home to his conscience ; the terror of the 
law flashed upon his guilty spirit, and 
everlasting ruin seemed inevitable. He 
wept, and read, and prayed ; he prayed, 
and read, and wept again. He regarded 
his sickness with alarm — it might be unto 
death, and he felt unprepared; and the 
prayer of his trembling heart was " Ob, 
spare me that I may recover strength, 
before I go hence, and be no more." 
Eagerly now did he thirst for instruction, 
and again and again was the book pe- 
rused which had at first awakened him. 
It was intended more for direction than 
conviction ; yet as it had produced the 
latter, so also did it give the former. 
Light broke in upon the old man's soul, 
and a Bible was now prized that had been 
before disregarded. The child when she 
heard that Murray had recovered his 
health, called for her book. He had 
learned very highly to value it, and was 
therefore unwilBng to part with it. Mis- 
understanding his refusal, she repaired 
with tears in her eyes to her minister, 
and told him her tale. He, quickly dis- 
cerning how matters stood, cheered her 
with the promise of another volume, and 
immediately repaired to the mountain 
cabin. It proved as he had anticipated. 
Thomas Murray had become a new man, 
and was bending over the pages of the 

Srecious volume the child had lent him. 
Ir. B. took it up ; it was *' James's 
Anxious Inquirer " that had found its 
way into the old man's hand, and its 
truths had penetrated his heart. From 
that day he grew in Divine knowledge, 
with a rapidity as delightful and satisfac- 
tory, as it was surprising. When I saw 
him he spoke as one who had caught 
glimpses of " the land that is very far off," 
and of *'the King in his beauty." Qur 
intercourse was refreshing to my soul; 
and I parted from him with a reverence 
for his piety as well as for his grey hairs. 
A few weeks ago, I received from his 
pastor the intelligence of his death. His 
last illness was short, and his departure 
sudden. The day prior to his death he 
visited his neighbours, and gave each 
member of the family a tract with a suit- 
able admonition. '* He sent for me in 
the evening," says Mr. B., "and in my 

Sresence requested his family with his 
ying words to turn from that refuge of 
lies (they were Arians,) and come to the 



Lord Jesus Christ ; and early in the morn- 
ing he breathed his last. Such wbs the 
death of poor old Thomas !" -" At even- 
ing time it shall be light."**" Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his!" T. A. 
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In the time of Henry viii., when Ca- 
therine of Arragon, who had been accus- 
tomed to the salads of Spain, had a desire 
for this kind of vegetable, a gardener 
was brought hither from Flanders to cul- 
tivate salad herbs, as none could be found 
in the English gardens. At that period, 
there were no carrots, turnips, nor pars- 
nips, grown in England ; cabbage had to 
be imported from Holland, and potatoes 
were not introduced, till the colonists 
sent out to Virginia by sir Walter Ra- 
leigh brought them into this country. 
Even then the prejudice against this 
vegetable prevented its general use, till 
many years after. There is every reason 
to believe, that several of these vege- 
tables had in former years been culti- 
vated here; yet so much had the dis- 
tracted state of the nation, during the 
preceding century, affected the progress 
of civil industry, that, at the time when 
Catherine wished for her salads, there 
was not an edible root grown on the 
island. 

INVENTION OF THE PIANO. 

The piano- forte has been called a na- 
tional instrument, because it is said to 
have been the invention of the poet 
Mason. He had seen the attempts of 
the Germans to make keyed dulcimers, 
which were in some. degree susceptible of 
the forte and piano; but as they were 
all constructed on one principle; re- 
quired a particular touch of the finger, 
which it was very difficult to acquire, 
and which spoiled it for harpsichord 
practice ; as they were also deficient in 
precision and delicacy, and as the per- 
former was by no means certain of pro- 
ducing the exact strength of sound 
intended ; — Mr. Mason removed these 
imperfections, by detaching the mallet 
entirely from the key,. and giving them 
only a momentary connection — an im- 
provement which distinguishes the piano- 
forte from all other instruments. The 
British instruments are unrivalled as to 
workmanship, and vast numbers of them 
have been sent to all parts of the conti-- 
nent. 
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No. I. 
iH feQUANliiltT. 

When Omai, a Soutt Sea islander, was 
a visitant to thi^ country, he gazea, with 
indescribable delight, on One^ exotic, 
which arose in the midst of a botanical 
garden.. The feeling he entertained was 
natural ; the object which caught his eye 
was the bread-fruit tree, ana in liis esti- 
mation it haa a charm far surpassing all 
the flowers, plants, apd trees wnich were 
there iwaembled, for .it was associated wjth 
Tahiti, his native isle, and it recalled 
the objects of liis tenderest love. But 
transient indeed was his joy ; suddenly 
his pountenance changed ; lladness shroud- 
ed hi^ brow ; and tl^ tears were ready 
to roll down his cheeks, ior as he looked, 
he saw that it was not like its kindred 
^ees, in those fat distant regions. Ther^ 
they appear in all their stateJiness and 
luxuriance, attired in perennial verdure, 
and yielding annually repeated crops.; 
while this, on the contrary, was faded, 
sickly, and languisliing. 

And could we im^ne an angel de- 
scending from iieaven, in his first mini3- 
tration to this fallen world, we might 
conceive of some resemblance in his feel- 
ings, were it possible, to those which 
Omai experienced. He would doubtless 
pass by the splendour of its ediiicei?, the 
pageantry of its npbles, the triumphs of 
its science, the productions of its arts^ to 
behold the exercise of benevolence. But 
it he exulted as l^e 4iscernpd a spirit like 
that or the brotherhood from which he 
came, might there not be depression — ^if 
of this his nature is capable — might not, 
at least, some shades gather on his brow, 
when he, observed that principle was 
feeble rather than vigorous, ready to die, 
instead of being instinct with all the 
energy of life ? 

It is, however, beyond question that 
there is just as much true piety in the 
world as there is of this pure and high af- 
fection, — and no more. The divided state 
of the followers of Christ shows that reli- 
gion is at a low ebb, and for them to raise 
it to a prosperous condition, benevolence 
must proportionately increase and prevail. 
Who can rightly estimate the power with 
which it is endowed ? It has an eye — 
early to open, vigilant to observe, and 
late to slumber. It has an ear — eager to 
drink in the tale of joy, and equally open 
to (he pensive sounds of necessity and 



It, has a toigtie — /eadj^ for 
r ^ood wor4." It nas a foot — ^Ipng 
ried, tno 



** every j^ 

unwearied, though it traverse the roughest 
roads^ amidst tha si^mmer's neat or th^ 
winter's storm. It has a mind — ^prompt 
to conceive and ingenious to ihyent It 
has a heart-;— overflowing, like a fountain, 
with the streams of teneficfence. It is 
the very image of Hini " who went about 
doing gooig* wHo " gave his life a ransom 
for inan^.'* 

The flf^tement may, tlierefqre, lie ;re- 
peated — there is no more of , piety i|i the 
world than ther^^is of irue benevolence. 
It resolves, as it were, all the graces. of 
the, Holy Spirit into one common prin- 
ciple. Apart from its energyi they ap- 
Eear in their distinctness tney. want c(^ 
esion, they are without the unity whlcl| 
raises them to their proper rank>; but 
**love is tte bond of perfectness." After 
the apostle Peter had been urging njiany 
exalted duties, he adds, therefore, " above 
all things have fervent charity." It is, 
emphatically, the crowning grftee — the 
regai ornament of the CJiristian charapter. 
Fearful, indeed, is the state of thojse 
who have it not. If benevolence be 
wanting, it is of little consequence what 
else is possessed. Its negation jji not 
merely detracting, but fatal to excellence. 
The graces which seem to invest the cha- 
racter ctre only mock jewels, <' If a lyian 
9ay, I love God, and hateth his, brother, 
}ie is a liar : for he that loveth hot bis 
brother )vhom he hath seen, hoi|r can hd 
love, God whom he hath nfit seen?" I John 
iv. 20. And to the words of the apostle 
John may. be added thgise of tbe .apoStle 
Paul : " Though I speak with the ton^uef 
of men and of angels, and huve not charity^ 
I am become as sounding brasi^ or a 
tinkling cymba). And though I havji 
the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
mysteries, and all kriowledge ; and though 
i have all faith, so that I c6uld femove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am 
nothing. And though I bestow all iny 
goods to feed the poor^ and though I 
give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing," 1 Cer, 
xiii. 1--3. 

With this conviction, the sacred writer, 
addressing the Corinthians, so lamentably 
divided, urges them to " covet" this 
"best gift," convinced that by so doing 
they would exert a power to tranquillize 
the discordant elements around, as cer^ 
tainly as the Saviour's declaration, " Peace, 
be still," hushed the storm of Gennesaret 
T 
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to repose. The spirit he thus enforces 
must he desirahle at all times, particu- 
larly is it so in the present day; and 
hence to some illustration of its character 
and influence attention is now directed. 

"Charity," says the apostle, "suffereth 
long." It is literally, according to the 
term he employs, long-minded. As, then, 
benevolence has this quality, it is evident | 
that there is much to be borne, and that 
not for a brief, but a protracted space. A | 
diversity of sentiment, tending to produce j 
collision of feeling, is one means of its ' 
exercise, and in proportion to the great- 
ness and continuance of that diversity 
will be the degree to which charity is 
tasked. It is no excuse, therefore, for a 
want of benevolence, to say of one who ' 
has received the gospel of Christ, " He 
greatly differs from me, and he has done | 
so for a series of years." Whatever be : 
the demand, there is an imperative obli- 
gation that it should be met. For this 
God has made express provision — a pro- 
vision which every Christian should render , 
available. He who requires that we 
should forgive the brother who has of- 
fended us not merely seven times but 
seventy-times seven, sends us not " a 
warfare at our own charges," when he 
demands that charity should be commen- 
surate with all the claims, however nu- 
merous or weighty, that may ever be 
made upon it. As the ocean is agitated 
only by a cause worthy of its wrath, so 
Christian magnanimity is discovered when 
the passions are so controlled as to be 
aroused only when reason and Scripture 
warrant their excitement. 

Instances of this long-mindedness may 
bappily be gathered from the histories of 
the pious. When bishop Patrick was 
preaching the funeral sermon for the 
celebrated John Smith, he observed, that 
it was "the constant endeavour of the 
departed to turn the fierce and consuming 
fires which he saw around him, into be- 
nignant and kindly heats, that thus per- 
sons might not scorch but warm them- 
selves. And from this spirit," he adds, 
"together with the rest of Christian 
graces that were in him, there did result 
a great serenity, quiet, and tranquillity in 
his mind, which dwelt so much above, 
that it was not shaken with any of those 
tempests and storms which use to un- 
settle more low and abject minds." 

Doddridge, after referring to " clouds 
of calumny" with which he was encom- 
passed, discovered a similar spirit, as he 



says, " In the midst of all, my soul dwells 
at ease in God, and I find unutterable 
pleasure in a conquest obtained over those 
resentments which are ready to rise on 
such occasions, but which I can truly say 
are crucified on the cross of Christ" 

Of bishop Benson it was said, ''His 
piety, though awfully strict, was inex- 
pressibly aouable. It diffused such a 
sweetness through his temper, and such 
a benevolence over his countenance, as 
none acquainted with him could ever for- 
get." Not that his moral eminence was 
to be traced to any advantages of physical 
constitution, or the enjoyment of unin- 
terrupted health. On the contrary, it is 
stated, that " bad nerves, bad health, and 
naturally bad spirits, were so totally sub- 
dued by the benevolence of his character, 
that he not only seemed, but was in reality 
one of the happiest of men." 

The equanimity thus apparent is nearly 
allied to the highest order of character. 
Calmness is a characteristic of angelic 
minds. To lose their tranquillity, would 
be to lose their heaven. The cherubim, 
contemplated by the prophet, "ran and 
returned as the appearance of a flash of 
lightning ; but they turned not when they 
went ; they went every one straight for- 
ward," £zek. i. 9, 12, 14* Is not here 
the implication tha^ notwithstanding 
their speed, they went onward with undis- 
turbed tranquillity, without the slightest 
deviation from their course ? 

Nor should it be forgotten that a ma- 
jestic composure invested the whole cha- 
racter of the Divine Redeemer. No action, 
no word, was ever at variance with the 
equanimity which he displayed through- 
out his earthly career. Not only did it ap- 
pear when in converse with his disciples, 
exposing the subtilties of his adversaries, 
and resisting the tempter in the wilder- 
ness, but even when assailed by the 
bitterest taunts amidst the excruciating 
travail of his soul. In his spirit there 
was an ocean of love, which the furious 
tempest of human or satanic wrath could 
no more rufiSe than its slightest breeze. 

W. 



SIN FINDS OUT THE TRANSGRESSOR. 

A FEW weeks since, between seven 
and eight o'clock, one Lord's day even- 
ing, a man knocked at the door of Mr. 
i Hamblin, of Crayford-road, Camberwell, 
j and presenting a letter, desired that it 
: might be taken to the lady of the house. 
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The servant, accordingly, gave it to her 
mistress, and on heing opened, it was 
found to contain a demand for 10/. to be 
instantly paid, accompanied by a threat 
that if it were refused, twelve men would 
force an entrance and murder the family. 
Mr. Hamblin being advanced in years, 
and a great invalid, it was feared that if 
he were acquainted with the fact, it would 
increase his illness, and perhaps hasten 
his death. Under these circumstances of 
difficulty and alarm, Mrs. Hamblin was 
providentially able to consult her brother, 
Mr. Phillips, who had made a call on her 
that evening, and was still in the house. 
He went down to the man, whom he 
found in the passage armed with a pistol, 
and saw another man at the door with 
another pistol. The robber persisted in 
his demand, and Mr. Phillips perceiving 
diat it would be advisable to accede to 
his request, returned to his sister, who 
said she would at once fetch the money. 
" No," said Mr. Phillips, " I have a ten 
pound note in my pocket-book, which I 
know where I obtained, and I will take 
it to the man myself and accurately no- 
tice his appearance." He accordingly 
did so, and on the assurance that the 
robber would leave the house on the re- 
ceipt of the money, it was given to him, 
and he departed. Mr. P. attempted to 
follow him, but the robber said that if he 
tracked him one step, he would imme- 
diately shoot him. 

The 10/. note was obtained at a 
banker's the day before, in exchange for 
a check of 12/., and accordingly Mr. P. 
directed a relative to go into the city 
early the next morning, to obtain the 
number of the note, and stop it at the 
Bank of England. Two days afterwards 
it was presented for change, and stopped. 
In tracmg the note, it was found that it 
had passed through the hands of a trades- 
man in Newington Causeway, who said 
he had given change for it the day before 
to one of his neighbours, a pawnbroker. 
The latter stated that he received the note 
of a female in redeeming a watch, which 
had been pledged for 2/. This woman 
was the so-called wife of a man of the 
name of Smithy who was immediately 
apprehended. Mr. Phillips being ap- 
prised of the fact, and who said he could 
recognise the robber among a thousand 
men, went to see the prisoner, who proved 
to be the delinquent. While in gaol 
Smith wrote to Mr. P., acknowledging 
his guilt, and throwing himself on his 



mercy. He was, however, tried, and sen- 
tenced to transportation for fourteen 
years. 

Other remarkable circumstances after- 
wards occurred. While Smith was in 
prison it was found that he could not 
write, and the police were, therefore, ac- 
tive in their efforts to discover who had 
written the letter, demanding the 10/. 
They succeeded at length, in finding one 
of Smith's companions, named Jones, who 
was apprehended, and on his appearance 
before the magistrate, two persons, in 
whose employ the prisoner had been, 
proved that the letter was in his hand. 
The woman called Smith was also brought 
forwm^ as a witness. She attested that 
Jones was frequently with her husband, 
and that on the day of the robbery. Smith 
had told Jones he wanted him to write a 
letter. This was done ; and it lay after- 
wards for some time on the table, but she 
did not examine it. In the course of that 
evening Smith and Jones went out to- 
gether. They were absent the whole 
night, and the next morning Smith gave 
her a ten pound note, telling her to re- 
deem the watch, and get change. This 
evidence was conclusive ; and on his trial 
Jones was sentenced, as Smith had been, 
to fourteen years' transportation. What 
an illustration is here of the Divine de- 
claration: "Be sure your sin will find 
you out;" "The way of transgressors 
IS hard;" "There is no peace to the 
wicked." F. 



THE COLOURING OP THE EGGS OF 
BIRDS. 

A WELL-ARRANGED coUcction of the 
eggs of various species of birds certainly 
forms a cabinet attractive not only to the 
eye of a naturalist, but also to that of all 
who take delight in the inspection of 
natural objects. It is, indeed, from ad- 
miration of the beauty of their eggs, that 
the thoughtless school-boy wanders over 
fields and woods in quest of birds' nests, 
regardless of the pain he inflicts upon 
the fluttering parents by their removal. 
He glories in collecting as many as pos- 
sible; he is pleased with their varied 
tints and markings, but beyond this he 
thinks nothing about them. And, reader, 
we may ask, have you, when examining 
a collection of birds' eggs, thought more 
' about them than does the sauntering 
! urchin who strolls along the hedgerows 
I to find them? If you have, there are 
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lut, q]^iery. 
ftow came tliey to be tjnte^ and speckled? 
By what process is ^Jl this accoipplishe^ ? 
Xnd^yhy are not'the eggs of every hir4 
' alike t — nay, how happens it that t}ie 
eggs o|* tte'same bird, in the same nest;, 
exhibit, often, very decided variety? 0?i 
tnese points a few ob^erv^tioj^s ]way bp 
not unacceptable. 

It is after ihe yqlk or vitellum of the 
egg has become surrounded by the white, 
of al})umen, jjiii >jrV>ch H ^9 S}ispep4ed by 
qbrd^ of m^re mspi§9^^fe4 ajb^ipeij,^ and 
this again envpiopp^ in ^ f|iin aijfi gopxe- 
^li^£ parchmenf-like mpipbrane, con- 
sisting '^f ^^o l^yeM, lylucl^ gep^ralf? ftX 
t^e larger ?f}fl ^ IQV^ q[p ^rcfcHn th|i 
the external c^lcare(|ji§ by Jjard shell if 
deposi*t^4; ^ni^ tW^ frtf? p^ace at ihe 
last 4^14^4 jppFtiou qi tne c^nai of tti^ 

P' '-dup|. ft }9 Ifere ih^t* tlis lipiijg 
pbraiie qf {l^ef?anal ^epp^jt^ tho sbeljy 

parUcl^f pf Un^e, pf a pplygop^l fprpj, |p 
is }p prpdixje >y ^l>eif ^pqumumon ^ 
d^ljcate ' p^a^, #fjic|i, sn^obth W4 §^9?!? 
m J^ flP^y ^Pi?»rf ?i Bpy??&elg3f, fro|i^ 
t^e foriji pf it§ qomppgijig p^rfjpksi, 
pi^rjped by eyqwsjtely fine pores, ^fi^ !? 
tti^refofp cpiiseqijepfly pqn?|e^bl^ b^ ^h: ; 
^nd pi\f tpe more so, fh^ more thin the 
ghe}l bepomes during tlje progresg pf in- 
cM})atjoii, in cpT^s'e^u^nce of absorption. 
Hepce, in proportion as the chict re- 
quires a more and more free admission of 
air into its prison, so a more and morp 
fre^ ^dmiiiiQa is gradually e&cted. 

Now respecting this calcareous shell, 
W 9 ^?y ftteryfi tb?l tbe particles QQm- 
VMIM i* H9 i)*U;rally wmte ; and sijcb 
If thp $ftlptf5 of thq pggs of many birds, 
^ the Jiflgftsber, tbe pack: woodpeckers, 
tjie bftpppp, |he fpw|, etc, though in the 
^«gff 9^ ^^P. htt^X very frfsqsiently » yel- 
felirisb or cyeapi-yeUpw tint prevails. But 
PJSfi«g fiy«<^ tbifij ft« Pgg« of ?Pme birds 

cLre of one u^ifarria Jjpt* Sl^y Wue or bluist 
gre^n; and here inust this tint be SP- 
pp^ilL^^d fp?» If wfi foke th^ bright blue 
^ggs of the hedge ipjMTO«, (^€C§ntQr 
modidftris^) and aubjieipt the ghells t.6 the 
^pLtuii of (diluted ny4fiPSfilonc acid, we 
igpd tW|^ the eh^Us l)^cQ(ne as {Completely 
^iBolyed aa &\iv\U f\i the purest white- 
nen» ; heiiaa are ^e |f;4 (o qonclude that 
the culciireoua jtHrticles 4uring their «fi- 
ff€tjpn and deposition are themselyes 
tigctureil wij^h « cplpuripg matter capable 



pf being 4}9fQ}v€4 by the action pf ^ci48, 
pj* pf remainipg suspe|:^4ed in the solution 
p[fter the disappearance of the lime. This 
secretion of* colouring matter must go 
on simultaneously witl^ that of the lime, 
though perhaps not in all instances i^ith 
equal freedom throughout the whplp por- 
tion of }he secreting membranfi of t}ie 
canal'. |n some species the grgjind 
colour of the eggs is clouded, beipg deeper 
in one spot thap another ; e^nd \t^ those 
darker portions, the crypt^ pr pore§ of 
the secreting memtrane appear tp l|ave 
giyep opt mor^ pplpwng inatt^r thap 
the pfypts in pther pprtipn^ an^^ering to 
tl^e ^^fiice rf thfi egg. In eggs lyhklj 
ar§ thickly l)ut minutely ap4 uniformly 
ff^ckle4, af thR§e pf * the guinea fp^l» 



(yhich aye of a pj^le ypHo^isU red, mi- 
Jjnjpjy fie'pkle4* i^ith 4arkpr poin|a,) F© 

Say easily imagine miftWtp crypts reg»T 
..rly ^cattere4 fiyer th? surface pf \f^ 
s^ecfetlpg ifteipbrane mors active than th^ 
fe§t, ap4 y§t elal^pratipg the colouring 
piftttef at m sanje tipafi. 

^jj^n, hoyeyer, we come to look at tl>e 
eggs pf tir49, which hjive qr the groun4 
Qolpiii:, ^^ it clpude4prwnifQ{ro» irregular 
§^r,eal??> blptphes, and markings— as for 
e^jcagjple thoge of the yellow-hanuner, 
^ii4 thP^e 0/ the guillemot, (two eggs, 
piofepysri of the s^e bird, being never 
jg^ikp,)— w,efoi4 at first some diificulty ia 
accounting £pr their presence. 

If we examine these irregular stains, 
they 8§em to be produced by some kind 
of varnish, pmearpd upon them. M. Qdier 
(Men^. Spp. 4'Hist* IJat. de Faris. vol. i.,) 
states that the cplpnring matter iu the 
^ipg cases of beetles consists of an animal 
oil, partial}y loluble in spirits of wine ; 
and such appears to be the nature of the 
ma^r- prodnpii^g the irregular stains in 
question* This is the opinion of Mr. 
IB-ennie, ffs>m repeated investigation^ iwd 
it would farther seem that it is not until 
the shejl is formed, or pearly so, ^^hatevef 
it9 ground colour may be, that these 
markings are laid on. If the egg of die 
thrush, which is of a bright blue with 
irregular blotches of blacky b^ submitted 
to the ai^tipn of diluted hydrochloric acid, 
the blue portion becomes dissolved, but 
the blotches remain; and according to 
Mr. Knapp, when the calcareous matter 
of blotched eggs is taken up to a great 
es^tenf during incubation, the irregular 
markings ar^ but little affected, and even 
at the last are almost as strongly defined 
as when the eggs were first laid. 
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Let us 



species of bird^ tftfire ^r^ pepi^^T gjp^^ 
or crypts Jbr thp gecrejiop pf an 9|e^gi- 
nous varnish or polour^ ^i^ppsed i^t inter- 
vals on the sur^ce of ihe. pgg-capal, but 
th^t these elands are not stimulated into 
action until the egg is formedi it^ pressure 
being requisite fpr (he giving oi;t of tte 
v^ish. Now as tjie formed egg gra- 
fiually moves ouw^d, [f will, acporaipg 
to accidental circumstai^pes, press the 
crypts, in a inprp or less unequal degree, 
in diSerent part^ pf the canal : henpe wil} 
it be irregiilayly ^me^ed pf blptphei^. 
Qne egg may e:^pifp c|:ypt§, wjiicli heiijg 
exhausted >yijl inipayt buf Uttlp Yftrnjs^ 
to those tj^ftl 3uccp^d, lyljile o|;l|er prypts 
inay, op the po^ffary, '^ pajlpd iiit9 y|go|r- 
ous aptipnj Ijppcp 9 di^erence jp ij^e 
??F^J?Jfi^- ^€^P Rf ^^J^^ii? »^»P^ Pf 
?r^?,^£3 fey IM ?|W ^ifi ]iovfypF9Sgpf 




as ]a wmetime^ tftp case, is'%pr \\\^ 
the f ^^f, an4 p^p msfl^h f R® ^FR^F »? 
^ore war^e4 apd jjie jatfer f^f Ipff 
tl^e pfhen, ^ppjefjmef j^qf 




gpl.^i^ Rlwtc'iR? are mq^f; numerpi^? ^n^ ^p- 
?}^^A ^ ^3^^^ ^9 ?P b® «!xpep|^d. |n4 



^J^^f {h?y o%?i>rn^ 'ft JP»e 'aroHp4 ft^ 
erpatesf cjrcumferp^pe, sho\jfin^ \^a^ tftpr^ 

ft9 P|^ Pftf prps^4 tte Pf^Ppi fPfjlf 
ptTpngly, ftftP ponsequpptly fppf iv^ tl^ 
gfpatl^} abpn4^pe o( cpIpHnng ip^fjep. 

Th^ ^xtpnf to wh|ch yarj^ticm w ^l^p 
Irregijar sfjins pd l^lotchea pf pggf ]^_ 
parf^pd, y^qp^ iij di^erepj: fpppies, ypt l^ 
geppr^ fhp eggs of eac]^ species have n 
phajr^teristip style iq ^heir pi^^mgs. Jfj 
thp^e of tl^e ]ifluse 9P^I^9?t fP s^<% ^ ^p- 
greei^ tb}^ vmatipn p^i^neH; t)iat t\fp fire 
sei^pfi) tp Ije fpund alike in tjie ^a'me ijpgf . 
T^P eggs 9f me cbalfincl^, t)|^yel|o^-Wr 
papr^ fPji gpJdfiiicl^^Uq wy ppps^dprably j 

whiclj pf tjie^e thypp pirdg t^P eggs (a|^Q 
n?°l.^<*f^ >^?JPPP% Hes}? fPllgr bplpng, 
»ftfiHl4 Wy Py ?^PCi,9pqf or dp§igR be ip- 
tppnixea lyitq e^pq othpy. 

f* Iphp fjggji of birds," obserye^ ]^r. 
Kqipp, "ip geperal y§ry very ipppb, 
^d are pccQ^iopally very puz^liflg fp 
ideputy lyhep detapj^pd frpm {he(f np§^ 
^ the pplo^riqgf j|na markings di^e^ 
grpfltly ii^'thp fsa^ie ^ec|gf pp<| evep ppjt. 



T(|Qsp pf ope cfjlppr yptain it with only 
^naae^ pf varj^fiqq j bq|; yil\en the|:e are 
plptcjiingp or spots, t^esp are a|; tiqies 
vpry dissimilar^ pcpasioned in ^ great 
pleasure probably by the age pf tl^e bir^, 
though this c^pnpf; account for the differ- 
ence of those m an individual nest. T)ie 
Pggs of maripp qirds^ especially tbe guille- 
mot (Colymhus iro^fe) ^fe often so qpr 
like each othef that it requires cpnsider-: 
able pfacticp tp ^frapge thepi." "fhvn 
variety, great as it n^ay be, we Jjiipk ^i^ 
have satisfactofily accounted fox:. 

If, as we have eyery reason to bejipve, 
pothjng |n pature is ordered withoq^ ^op^p 
desjgn, more Pf Ipss ipippr^uil;, n^orp <«f 
les^ ipipiediate, y^e mq^t conplpdp th^| 
tfie cplquripg of pggS— frpm ibe ivofy 
white of those of the king-fisher to thp 
jet black* of those of the huge Californian 
vulture, from those of a simple uniform 
ground colour to those i^jth the most 
bizarre markings — is not without a defi- 
pftp p^fpp^p. Sofpp haye spppo^ed that the 
cqippnpg 9p tppue of i^ach |£|cip$ is sucl^ 
ft? if ]ipnt ato)tp4 tp ftp fiprpp^ of opp- 
p^alm^nt. But a few miputps' cpnsidefa- 
\iiin will ^erve to conviucp us tha| sppq 
pfiijnQt he th& ca^^i, The hedge 9p^p>|r, 
which builds in the buddipg nedge, 4p4 
the T^^d^twrt, which Luilds jij ^ bple in ftp 
finlpi; wajL lay pale blue figg^; tbe kiflg- 
iber whiuU lays itf eggs \n a dark l^ple 
jp tlip fiver's banks, la>^ pggs pf glossy 
^hite— fte i|iore likely oq tfii^ accpupt j;p 
c|iteK the eje of the prying water-raj;. 
Tlif? thimblaja blue egg§, ijlotched with 
bht:k ; the blackbird J egg^ pf a 4u}l nwt 
pplour — ret both buijd in siipij^ situ^- 
tjopf.' j\p fgfig'of the nrppd-pigppp, lai4 
pp a frapiey^qr^ pf i^Lxl^ ^^icks, are ^ifrhite, 




fined ne^t in ftp bedgp, lays white eggs 
spotte4 Wift F^J as do several bird*, ftp 
iyrpq and haybird, ivbjch construct dompd 
apd wpll-cppce.4l^d pe^ts. Wp might 
ippl||pjy ftese pqjectiqns to fte theory ad 

Npr, agaip» ^ pme have suggeste4i i? 
ftere apy cpnpp^Ipp t^pt^^pep Uie cplqupf 

* The great; Californian vulture lays two nearly 
spherical eggs of a j6t black colour, abolit the size 
0^ |ho§e p^ a gqos«. It builds in the moi^t secret and 
ipipenetr^ble parts of the pine forests, invariably 
selecting the loiEtiest trees that overhang the preci- 
pices' on the deepest and least accessible parts of 
the mountajo v^ieys of Palifornia. y/e know of 
ho other bird which lays eggs of a similar colour. 
This vultufe is four feet eight inches in length, and 
al^qut ten |<pe|1p 9?tent of wiijg. 
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of eggs aod those of the plumage of birds. 
The common fowl and the peacock are 
produced from white eggs; so is the 
gorgeous, many -tinted humming-bird; 
the richly-adorned pheasant, from eggs of 
a yellowish white ; the plain brown hedge- 
sparrow, from eggs of a clear blue. This 
iaea, therefore, has no foundation in 
truth. After all our surmises, we are 
forced to confess, then, that the purpose 
or purposes to be fulfilled by the mani- 
fold variations in the general colouring 
and the markings or absence of markings 
in the eggs of birds is beyond our com- 
prehension, and we fear that we must 
be content with our ignorance; nor is 
this the only subject connected with na- 
ture in which inquiry ends only in con- 
jecture. M. 



THERE IS A GOD. 

If an ancient heathen poet who dealt 
in fiction, Dr. Olinthus Gregory says, 
was so convinced' of the dependency of 
the works of nature and of all second 
causes upon some First Cause, as to make 
the inference that '* The highest link of 
nature's chain must be attached to the 
foot of Jupiter's throne;" it is not un- 
reasonable to expect that a modem in- 
quirer after truth, with present advan- 
tages, will find ample grounds for 
believing that there exists, distinct from 
the universe, a supreme, intelligent First 
Cause. The arguments generally ad- 
duced to prove that there is a Goid, are 
distributed into two kinds: arguments 
a priori, or those taken from the neces^ 
sity of the Divine existence ; and the 
arguments a posteriori, or those taken 
from the works of nature. The first 
kind fall not particularly within the 
compass of this undertaking ; nor if they 
did, would they be exclusively employed, 
as the proof resulting from them is not 
always of the most satisfactory nature ; 
the second kind, on the contrary, afibrd 
such evidence of the being of a God, as 
cannot well be doubted by any who are 
at all swayed by the force of truth. And 
when the existence of this great Being 
is shown, his attributes may be inferred 
from a union of both these kinds of ar- 
guments, which forms a mixed proof. 
It is manifest that the universe must either 
be eternal, or brought into existence by 
chance, or formed by the power and wis- 
dom of a supreme intelligent Being. Now, 



if the universe be eternal, since noUiinf 
could exist prior to it, it must be self- 
existent : and if self-existent, it must be 
immutable : for since a being is the same 
with all its properties taken together^ if 
any property were taken away from it, a 
part of the being would perish, which is 
mconsistent with its being necessary ; or, 
if any properties or parts were added, the 
being itself would not be eternal, and 
therefore not necessarily existent. But 
the universe has, we are certain, under- 
gone considerable changes : many stars 
of ^eat magnitude, which were formerly 
visible, are now nowhere to be found; 
and many stars are- now visible which 
have every appearance of new ones : be- 
sides this, the earth we inhabit, as appears 
from the most authentic histories, has un- 
dergone material changes; and from our 
own observations we may assert, that it 
is incessantly clanging : hence, then, we 
infer, that the universe is not self-existent, 
and, consequently, not eternal. This 
being admitted, it foUows that the uni- 
verse is either the offspring of chance, or 
the result of design. A slight survey of 
a few parts of the universe will compel 
us to acknowledge that there exists in 
nature a certain constant order, which is 
totally irreconcilable with all our ideas 
of chance ; for instance, all the planets 
and satellites in our system have, ever 
since accurate observations have been 
made upon them, been found to move in 
conformity to a regular established pro- 
portion between their distances from the 
sun, or their respective primaries, and 
the times of their revolutions : the^ are 
always found to revolve about their re- 
spective centres of force, with such a 
variable velocity, as to describe equal 
trilineal areas in equal times, whatever 
their distances from their central bodies 
may be. All those celestial bodies, upon 
which sufficient observations have been 
made, (and probably all the rest,) are of a 
spheroidical form ; the constant return of 
the day and night on the earth, and each 
of the planets, is occasioned, not by the 
sun being carried round the planet, but 
by the rotation of the planet upon its 
as^is. The cause of the variety of seasons 
is very simple, for it is occasioned by the 
axis of the planet bein? inclined to the 
plane of its orbit ; and the regular return 
of the seasons is maintained oy the con- 
tinuance of the planet's axis in a situa- 
tion very nearly parallel to itself. The 
innumerable multitude of the fixed stars 
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seem, as far as we can determine, to be 
of the same nature, and each calculated 
to answer similar purposes. Is it possible 
to conceive that such marks of order, such 
invariable laws, such general relations, as 
are here mentioned, and many others 
which must suggest themselves to every 
intelligent mind, should spring out of 
confusion ; or that such beauty and har- 
mony should be produced by the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms ? " As well, nay better, 
and more easily, might we suppose, that 
an earthquake might happen to build 
towns and cities ; or the materials carried 
down by a flood, fit themselves up without 
hands to make a regular fleet. For what 
are towns, cities, or fleets, in comparison 
of the vast and amazing fabric of the 
universe?" The contemplation of these 
various relations, of these unequivocal 
marks of power and of design, must lead 
to the persuasion of an intelligent First 
Cause : for the greater number and variety 
of parts there are in a whole, all concur- 
ring to a common end, the greater is the 
probability that the whole is not the result 
of a blind chance. Since we must be 
satisfied that motion is not essential to 
matter, we can place neither in matter 
nor in motion the efiicient reason of what 
exists; because assigning the efficient 
reason of a thing is not simply giving a 
cause to that thing ; it is assigning a 
principle by which we may clearly con- 
ceive why a thing is, and for what reason 
it is as it is, and not otherwise. Now it 
is only in an intelligent self-existent 
cause, that we^ find sufficient reason for 
the mode of being of the universe ; and 
it is only in the power of the First cause 
that we find the efficient reason of the 
existence or actuality of the universe : 
we therefore conclude that there is a sepa- 
rate invisible Being who formed all worlds, 
and this great Being we distinguish by 
the appellation — God. 



NO NEUTRALITY. 

A REAL neutrality is one of the rarest 
things in the world. Man is not made 
for indifference. Undoubtedly he may 
feel neither love nor hatred for things 
which are completely foreign to him, and 
to which no circumstance directs bis at- 
tention ; but whatever affects him nearly, 
everything which exerts an influence 
upon his fortune, nay more, everything 
which hie sees exciting general interest, 



becomes to hina an object of some kind of 
sentiment. His tastes may change, but, 
like a pendulum, he oscillates perpetually 
from s^ection to aversion, and from aver- 
sion to aflfection, without ever stopping in 
the intermediate space. His soul being 
made for feeling, and feeling being his 
life, he is, so to speak, constrained to love 
or hate, and to flee from indifference as a 
kind of death. Each of us, by reflecting 
upon himself and consulting his recollec- 
tions, will recognise this disposition with- 
out difficulty. This fact, then, will be 
sufficient to put us on our guard against 
the notion that we may not be for Jesus 
Christ, and yet not be against him. 

But if the observation we have just 
made be true in general, it is especially 
so in the domain of religion. A religion 
is an opinion and a system ; but what 
distinguishes it from all opinions and sys- 
tems is, that it professes to be the work 
of God, and " all in all" to man. Any 
religion which should lay claim to less 
would belie itself, and be unworthy of the 
name of religion. 

It follows that, if a religion is true, we 
ought to love it with all our heart ; if false, 
we should detest it with all our heart; for 
the question turns upon a matter of the 
highest excellence, or a criminal impos- 
ture ; a work of God, or a work of the 
devil; a thing adapted to destroy, or to 
save us. Is neutrality, in such a case, 
possible ? Can we remain, without any 
sentiment, in the presence of a fact over^ 
powering, absorbing, immense, which 
unceasingly solicits a decision ? Is it not 
here that indifference must find its limit ? 

But I go further, and say, if we had 
even remained indifferent, we should not 
the less htfve made, without willing it, a 
choice. Because true religion, meriting 
nothing less than our whole love, not to 
devote ourselves to it is to be against it ; 
and a false religion, not deserving any- 
thing but our deepest hatred, not to op- 
pose it is to be for it. Here, any middle 
course is impossible. The indiflTerent 
person will hear false religion on the one 
side say to him, Since you are not against 
me, you are for me ; and on the other 
side, true religion cry to him. Since you 
are not for me, you are against me. 

And to make this last truth more evi- 
dent, suppose that God manifest in the 
flesh has descended to the earth in the 
person of a being resembling you ; that 
the character of that being is the ideal of 
perfection ; his work, the salvation of the 
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mk feeUngs, ih r^Mefib^ id ;|i;ou a h^ti- 
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Probably for yourSelteS, I sNipttbJfei But 
^hat U thirt pa, hk^kHieafroin Gbd. 
except the flesh iri ^1 ib cbriliptitfn, AM 
lis in all its deformity f Ahd it d fhaii 
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If he ii for his own dfetitatett ^111, i^ life' 
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the i^orld t^o ertipires only, tehifcH 1 iieed 
Dot nattie ; hlii 1 Mim ihat he t^ho ih 
not in the one is necessarily ki the othfef- ; 
that he who i^ nbt T^ith Jesil^ ChriiSi is 
against Jeijti^ Christ. Behold the hkii- 
trality of thfe hiditfefent ! 

The better to appreciate this hfetih-ality, 
let us ehter the Heart df the ifidifef-fefft, 
and give an itccbtintdf the tkeVihgi which 
teigh there. He iA^a hfe hasj iio hatred. 
Let lis pfM it over. This hatf^d \^^ 
shall soon riieet again. But are there iii 
his heart love arid obfedienfce ? love espe- 
cially to Jkkiii Christ? AsSufedty nbii 
seeing he is htft for ^e^^ Chrisi. WfeU, 
io refuse lote te SkUii fchfist, I affirm, id 
io do him rfll thfe evil i^hicli an open 
enendy could; or, at led^t, wOuld do. tt 
Jesus Chfitt had cotoe Ittttt the world, as 
a king into a rfevolted pfovitice, in otdef 
to e!ttingUi8h rebellion, arid cause the 
silehce of terror to reign in It, lie might 
he iatlsfle'd with a trembling gubmis'sibri, 
imd eate nothing for the evil we do him. 
But stjch ft submission he did not desire, 
tior can desure. That alone which he 
de^red, that alorie for which he descended 
to the earth, the ehd to tehich he directed 
all hfe toils, wafr the conquest of our hearts. 
Separate from that triumph, every other 
is nothing to him. If, then, instead of 
ctor hearts, which he demands, we con- 
temptuously offer him a passive submis- 
■ion which he do'es not ask; if, in the 
place of that devout gratitude which he 
has merited by his blood, we propose, as 
a matter of favour, to spare him our in- 
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jriisfoi-tune hot ia Ibve fiitti^ rfttack, cdiH- 
hat, make W£ir upori him, ii f ou plfeasle. 
Thfe Alitiightt iHll not bfe tridved h^ tHfe 
t'ebelMon of an ihsfefct! , Agitate ydui- 
selvfes, theri ; fetrhg^le iri Wur duit ; raisfe* 
^ ehtiffe wbrld, if you catt, against the 
tCirig dt irdfldS; ydu MM riot retafd for 
a siriglfe irist&rit, ridr drl^^ bdck a httir*A 
hteamh the jifogress of the fetferrial cOuti- 
selfe. It is ndt sb riirieh that the' ttWni- 
scifeni Jehovah sfees yorir ridii^ttldrii fefibrts, 
a^ that hfe hds hefote bfehfeld thkt ydu db 
riot Idve hiiri — a fftct which ranks ^ou with 
his enetiiifed. 

We h^e Sf^dkeri Of love; krid ^Kat 
shdl ^B sAf bt dhfedifence? Is thfere 
obedience iri the indilfeterit 1 No, doubt- 
Ifesi^ ; for he ^ho Id^es not, dbey^ndt It 
h trrie ihat a sfertile f^^ar riiay fulfil sbnie 
e:ttemal duties, drid produfe^ a fot-mfitl- 
dbfedierifcfej but the gb'sj)el reduires a 
spiritual obfedience', ^hich Is fdssible tb 
love kldrie. to subdrife his passions, to 
riSfe the worid as not ribiisin^ it, to Hire in 
all hurfiility Ahd chsltity, io consecrilte all 
hi^ riowers to the advaincfeUiferit df the 
kingddrii df (Jod, is what the inditfereut 
wilfhdi do, ^hat he fcariridt do ; he lives, 
thferi, In disdbedifenee. But I asfk yoii, 
hO^ ^oula that riiari be regarded ih a 
^tate, whd t^Otfld not otejr Its laws f Cer- 
tainly as an enemy ; evei) if he had never 
taken up arms against it. Is'riot a rebel- 
lious subject an eriemy? How, then, 
shall he be e^sidered who c^res no more 
for the spiritual laws of Jesus Christ, 
than if Jesus Christ had never given 
them ? Certainly as an enemy. Whence 
it follows, that he who is not for Jestrs 
Christ is, for that very reason, against 
him. — From Christian Philosophy. By 
A, Finet, Translated froth the French ; 
just published by the Religious Trad 
Society, 
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LINLITHOOW PALACE. 

Linlithgow is a parliamentary borough 
of Scotland, the capital of the county of 
the same name. It consists of one prin- 
cipal street along the line of road 
between Edinburgh and Falkirk, with 
smaller roads diverging on either side. 
The parish church is one of the best 
specimens of Gothic arohitecture extant 
in that country ; and is one hundred 
and eighty-two feet long, one hundred in 
breadth, and ninety in height, besides the 
steeple, which is fitly feet higher, termin- 
ating in an imperial crown. 

The town of Linlithgow has little trade, 
and if there is any peculiarity of employ- 
ment, it is that of preparing leather, 
which is said to have been introduced by 
the soldiers of Cromwell's army, and has 
certainly been a long while a feature of 
business here of some importance. 

The royal palace of Linlithgow is finely 
situated on a hill behind ihe town, and 
overlooking a beautiful little lake, forms 

July, 1846. 



one of the grandest ancient edifices in 
the country. It was commenced as early 
as the twelfth century, and was greatly 
enlarged and improved by James v., but 
not finished till the time of James vi., 
who was afterwards James i. of England. 
That king built the north side of the 
quadrangle, after his visit to Scotland in 
the year 1617. The western side of the 
edifice is the most ancient, and here the 
apartment is still pointed out, where the 
unhappy queen Mary was born, on the 
7th of December, 1542. The palace was 
entire till 1 746, when it was burned, either 
accidentally or intentionally, by the troops 
under general Hawley. It covers an acre 
of ground, and though roofless, ruined, 
and desolate, its appearance sufiiciently 
justifies the eulogium of Scott : 

" Of all the palaces so fair, 

Built fur the royal dwelling, 
In Scotland, far beyond compare, . 
Linlithgow is excelling." 

The hexagonal cross well, in front of the 
u 
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town -house, is about twenty feet high, 
and surmounted by a lion rampant, sup- 
porting the arms of Scotland. The 
sculpture by which it is adorned is very 
complex, and the water is made to pour 
in great profusion out of the mouths of 
thirteen grotesque figures. This well, 
which was constructed in 1805, is said to 
be a fac-simile of one previously exist- 
ing, made in 1620. 



THE MELANCHOLY OF COWPER. 

No. I. 

We are accustomed to associate with 
"the sweet bard of Olney"* a melan- 
choly character. It appears occasionally 
in his poems. Thus iti his exquisite 
verses on receiving his mother's pictitrf^ 
after alluding to the eternal happinefM 
of both his parents, he describes himse}f 
in affecting contrast : 

" Bat me scarce hopiag to attain that rest, 
Always from port withheld, always dislrest; 
Me howling winds drive deviouA— tempest-tost, 
Sails ripp'd, seams opening wide, and ccftBjmM 

lost, 
And day by day some current's thwarting force, 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course.'* 

A Still more striking indication of his 
ordinary mental state appears in a poem, 
entitled the " Castaway." He here de- 
scribes the fate of a mariner who, beneath 
a dark sky, was washed headlong from 
his vessel, and tossed on the tumultuous 
billows of a raging sea, his floating home 
continuing in sight, yet out of reach, bis 
shouts reaching his more fortunate com- 
panions on deck, who had checked the 
course of their bark, but who were 
compelled by the fury of the blast to let 
it scud before the wind, and leave him 
an outcast in the perilous deep, after 
throwing out all the aids they had for 
his rescue, but in vain. He sees them 
hasten away, and feels how bitter it is to 
die alone, deserted as it were by his 
friends, while to the last moment he cries 
for help, or sighs "Adieu!" At length, 
the transient respite past, his comrades, 
who till now had heard his voice floating 
on e^ry gust of wind, can catch no 
longer the sound, and the crisis is inevi- 
table ; his strength is exhausted, and he 
sinks beneath the " stifling wave." 

♦ Many of our readers will be gratified by know- 
ing that " the Task, and other Poems," have been 
issued by the Religious Tract Society, as a monthly 
volume, and that another containing "Truth" 
•• Hope," " Charity," etc., etc., is proposed to be 
hereafter published in the same s^le, so that asub- 
scnber may have the two volumes for ninepenoe 



After portraying most graphically and 
touchingly these circumstances, Cowper 
then proceeds : 

" No poet wept him ; but the page 

Of narrative sincere 
That tells his name, his worth, his age. 

Is wet with Anson's tear, 
And tears by bards or heroes shed 
Alike immortalize the dead." 

That mariner, however, he contem- 
plated as a symbol of himself. With a 
heart-thrilling pathos he points out the 
resemblance : 

" I Ch«tefere ptttpoie not, or dream, 

Descsatiftg on Ms fate. 
To give the nietaneholy theme 

A more enduring date ; 
But nDsery stiH delights to trace 
Its BtatibhoKt in another's case. 

" N»^o!«e Avine the storm allay'd, 

No light propitious shone, 
I9htii snatch'd from all effectual aid, 

i^e perlsh'd each alone; 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whehn'd in deeper gulfs than he." 

The depression and melancholy of 
Cowper's mind appear, however, still 
itiore proamently in his " Letters," which 
bave Deen rarely equalled, not to say 
surpassed, hi English literature. We 
take a few from many examples. 

In a letter, addressed to tiie Rev. John 
Newton, Sept. 15th, 1783, he writes 
thus : — 

" My dear friend, — I have been lately 
more dejected and more distressed than 
usual, more harassed by dreams in the 
night, and more deeply poisoned by them 
in the following day. I know not what 
is portended by an alteration for the 
worse after eleven years of misery ; but 
flrmly believe that it is not designed as 
the introduction of a change for the 
better. You know not what I suffered 
while you were here, nor was there any 
need you should. Your friendship for 
me would have made you in some degree 
a partaker of my woes ; and your share 
in them would have been increased by 
your inability to help me. Perhaps, in- 
deed, they took a keener edge, from the 
consideration of your presence. The 
friend of my heart, the person with whom 
I had formerly taken sweet counsel, no 
longer useful to me as a minister, no 
longer pleasant to me as a Christian, was 
a spectacle which must necessarily add 
the bitterness of mortification to the 
sadness of despair. I now see a long 
winter before me, and am to get through 
it as I can. I know the ffround before 
I tread upon it It is hoUow ; it is agi- 
tated ,* it suffers shocks in every difee- 
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tion ; It is like the soil of Calabria— all 
whirlpool and undulation." 

In 1784, he writes again to the Rev. 
J. Newton : 

"My dear friend, — I converse, you 
say, upon other subjects than that of 
despair, and may therefore write upon 
others. Indeed, my friend, I am a man 
of very little conversation upon any sub- 
ject. From that of despair I abstain as 
much as possible, for the sake of my 
company ; but I will venture to say that 
it is never out of my mind one minute in 
the whole day. I do not mean to say 
that I am never cheerful; I am often 
so ; always, indeed, when my nights have 
been undisturbed for a season ; but the 
effect of such continual listening to the 
language of a heart hopeless and de- 
serted, is, that I can never give muck 
more than half my attention to what is 
stated by others, and very rarely start 
anything myself. My silence, however, 
and my absence of mind, make me some- 
times as entertaining as if I had wit. 
They furnish an occasion for friendly 
and good-natured raillery ; they raise a 
laugh, and I partake of it. But you will 
easily perceive that a mind thus occupied 
is but indifferently qualified for the con- 
sideration of theological matters. The 
most useful and the most delightful 
topics of that kind are to me forbidden 
fruit; — I tremble if I approach them." 

Another portion of this letter runs 
thus : — "I have lately finished eight 
volumes of Johnson's prefaces, or -Lives 
of the Poets. In all that number I ob- 
serve but one man — a poet of no great 
fame, of whom I did not know that he 
existed till I found him there — whose 
mind seems to have had the slightest 
tincture of religion ; and he was hardly 
in his senses. His name was Collins. 
He sunk into a state of melancholy, and 
died young. Not long before his death, 
he was found at his lodgings at Isling- 
ton, by his biographer, with the New 
Testament in his hand. He said to 
Johnson, * I have but one book, but it 
is the best* Of him, therefore, there are 
- some hopes. But frofn the lives of all 
the rest there is but one inference to be 
drawn — that -poets are a very worthless, 
wicked set of people." 

We find him, in 1786, addressing the 
following letter to Mr. Newton, descrip- 
tive of an alarming state of mind : 

" My dear friend, — Within this hour 
arrived three sets of your new publica- 
tions, for which we sincerely thank you. 



We have breakfasted since they came, 
and consequently, as you may suppofie, 
have neither of us had yet an opportunity 
to make ourselves acquainted with the 
contents. I shall be happy, (and when 
I say that, I mean to be uiiderstood in 
the fullest and most emphatical sense of 
the word,) if my frame of mind shall be 
such as may permit me to study them. 
But Adam's approach to the tree of life 
after he had sinned, was not more effectu- 
ally prohibited by the flaming sword that 
turned every way, than mine to its great 
anti-type has been now almost these thir- 
teen years ; a short interval of three or four 
days which passed about this time twelve^ 
month alone excepted. For what reason 
it is that I am thus long excluded, if I 
am ever again to be admitted, is known 
to God only ; I can say but this, that if 
he is still my Father, this paternal se- 
verity has towards me been such that 
I have reason to account it unexampled. 
For though others have suffered de- 
sertion, yet few, I believe, for so long a 
time, and perhaps none accompanied 
with such experiences. But they have 
this belonging to them, that as they are 
not fit for recital, being made up merely 
of infernal ingredients, so neither are 
they susceptible of it, for I know no lan- 
guage in which they could be expressed. 
They are as truly things which it is not 
possible for man to utter, as those were 
that Paul heard and saw in the third 
heaven. 

" If the ladder of Christiim experience 
reaches, as I suppose it does, to the very 
presence of God, it has nevertheless its 
foot in the abyss. And if Paul stood, as 
no doubt he did, in that experience of 
his to which I have just alluded, on the 
topmost round of it, I have been stand- 
ing, and still stand, on the lowest, in this 
thirteenth year since I descended. In 
such a situation of mind, encompassed 
by the midnight of absolute despair, and 
a thousand times filled with unspeakable 
horror, I first commenced an author; 
distress drove me to it, and the impossi* 
bility of subsisting without some employ- 
ment still recommends it." 

In 1788, after a protracted attack of 
mental despondency, which he himself 
describes, Cowper addressed the following 
letter to Mr. Newton : 

" My dear friend, — Aft«r a long but 
necessary interruption to our correspond- 
ence, I return to it again, in one respect, 
at least, better qualined for it than be*! 
fore : I mean for a belief of your iden- 
u2 
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tity, which for thirteen years I did not 
believe. 

*' The acquisition of light, if light it 
may be called, which leaves me as much 
in darkness as ever on the most interest- 
ing subjects, releases me however from 
the disagreeable suspicion that I am ad- 
dressing myself to you as the friend 
whom I loved and valued so highly in 
my better days, while in fact you are not 
that friend, but a stranger. I can now 
write to you without seeming to act 
a part, and without having any need to 
charge myself with dissimulation — a 
charge from which, under that state of 
mind, and under such an uncomfortable 
persuasion, I knew not how to exculpate 
myself, and which, as you will easily 
conceive, not seldom made my corre- 
apondence with you a burden. Still, in- 
deed, it wants, and is likely to want, 
that best ingredient, which can alone make 
it truly pleasant either to myself or you ; 
that spirituality which once enlivened all 
our intercourse. You will tell me, no 
doubt, that the knowledge I have gained 
is an earnest of more and more valuable 
information ; and that the dispersion of 
the clouds, in part, promises, in due time, 
their complete dispersion. I should be 
happy to believe it ; but the power to do 
so is at present far from me. Never 
was the mind of man benighted to the 
degree that mine has been. The storms 
that have assailed me would have overset 
the faith of every man that ever had 
any ; and the very remembrance of them, 
even after they have been long passed 
by, makes hope impossible." 

The state of mind thus evinced has 
sometimes been described as "religious 
melancholy;" but here is an egregious 
and palpable error, — ^for what is the gos- 
pel of our Lord and Saviour? Is it 
not glad-tidings? — a message of infinite 
mercy, to bind up the broken-hearted, 
and to set the captive free? What was 
its announcement when it was heralded 
forth by the angels of God, and " the 
morning stars" sang together? "Peace 
on earth, good will towards men." And 
surely nothing can be better adapted 
than the gospel to all the exigences of 
man's spiritual condition. He whose 
wisdom and whose grace are alike infi- 
nite, devised the wondrous plan of our 
salvation, and sent to our fallen world 
its tidings of "great joy." That we should 
find " rest unto our souls," was the de- 
sign of God ; and we have only to believe 
in the Saviour, whom the gospel reveals, to 



have our trembling apprehensions dissU 
pated. 

As angry waters were calmed at the 
voice of Jesus, so the troubled conscience, 
when it seeks the mercy of God through 
the blood and righteousness of Christ, is 
also hushed into peace. The gospel says 
to the chief of sinners, "fear not," "only 
believe ; " " though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow ; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.'' Surely here \9 enough to banish 
" the fear which has torment." Thousands 
— millions have received the message of 
infinite mercy, through a crucified Sa- 
viour, to the unspeakable joy of their 
hearts. M'^as not joy the effect, in early 
times, wherever the gospel was cordially 
embraced? On the day of Pentecost, 
many who were " pricked in the heart " 
by the accusation of conscience, " gladly 
received the word" — and the result of 
its acceptance was peace and joy. The 
eunuch of Ethiopia, having received the 
testimony of Philip, " went on his way 
rejoicing." The Philippian jailer having 
his all-important question answered, 
"What shall I do to be saved?" re- 
joiced, believing in God ; — and the gos- 
pel is able to do as much for us, through 
the power of the Holy Spirit. 

'* The gospel ! it emancipates man's sotil, 
Unyokes his captive spirit, and makes whole 
The broken heart. ^^ ashed from the stains, 
And freed from sin's rewatd, where are his pains? 
Thus liberated, hu»h'd is every sigh. 
With pinions plumed for immortality, 
He spreads them forth, and soars toward heaven, 

his home. 
Tastes of that genial clime ere yet he come 
Within the temple fair, whose every gate 
Is throng'd with blight attendants that await 
With Joyous expectation slaves set flree 
From sin's oppressive chains and tyranny. 
Upon his spirit falls the light of heaven. 
And here he feels the bliss of sins forgiven ; 
He knows a peace beyond what mortals taste 
When on their heads an earthly crown is placed." 

The cause of Cowper's depression 
was, therefore, not religion ; it arose 
fVom constitutional tendencies, and from 
positive disease, which we purpose fully 
to establish and illustrate in a succeed- 
ing paper. S, 
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Few of our readers, perhaps, (compa^ 
ratively speaking,) have seen It heronry. 
We have; — nevertheless heronries are 
rare things in our times, and it is not 
in every county that one is to be met 
with. Formerly, the case was different ; 
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and in the days of chivalry, as in com- 
mon parlance we are pleased to term 
them— when the noble was a despot, 
when wide lands were appropriated to 
the chase, when moors and marshes 
were undrained, and forests rose where 
the ploughman now drives his team, 
and the reaper plies his sickle — heron- 
ries were everywhere abundant. 

Those were the palmy days of falconry, 
when a hawk on fist, and a greyhound 
at side, indicated the man of rank, the 
days of bond-serfs and villains, when the 
life of a man was less important, (so that 
he was not of the privileged class J than 
the life of a hound, a hawk, a deer, or 
any of the game whose pursuit contri- 
buted to the gratification of the lordly 
barons. Woe to him who destroyed one 
of these exclusive animals ; loss of limb, 
of eyes, or of life, was his doom.* Nay, 
even as late as the time of Henry viii., 
— when the town of London, then a cir- 
cumscribed spot, scarcely equal to a good- 
sized modem village, was surrounded by 
woods and marshes, the nurseries of pes- 
tilence — a law was passed by the royal 
tyrant, for his own pleasure, command- 
ing the non-molestation of partridges, 
pheasants, and herons from his palace at 
Westminster to St. Giles-in-the-fields, 
and from thence to Islington, Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, and Hornsey Park. 
Whosoever, no matter what his rank, 
should presume to kill or in anywise 
molest these birds, was to be thrown 
into prison, and visited by such other 
punishments as should seem meet to his 
highness the king. 

Overlooking the selfish injustice of 
such a law, some may deem it strange 
that in places now termed portions of 
the great metropolis, such birds should 
have been so common as to have needed 
a royal proclamation for their protection. 
Let a map of London, even in the time 
of Elizabeth, be consulted, and it will be 
found that could such a thing be, were 
the illustrious queen to visit her favourite 
city, it would be to her a strange and 
bewildering place. " Fields," and " hills" 
are now covered with houses, and streams 
and rivulets, now black drains, flow deep 
underground, polluting the Thames with 
their noisome discharge. Islington, 
Harapstead, and Highgate are crowded 
appendages to the metropolis ; and who 



* The penalty for taking the eggs of the heron 
was twenty shilUng8--a large sum in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 



dreams of fi;athering fresh strawberries 
from a bishop's garden in Holbom? 
Yet even in Cheapside, at the present 
day, a few trees, (the last relics of a 
wood,) at the comer of Wood-street, 
are tenanted yearly by a pair or two of 
rooks, as if they were determined not to 
quit that spot once the site of a large 
rookery, and where their forefathers 
reared their brood age after age in peace 
and quietness. 

If we go farther back in historical 
documents, we find that even as late as 
the concluding part of the twelfth century, 
London within its walls, and therefore 
very circumscribed, was surrounded by 
forests, the abode of beasts of the chase. 
Fitzstephen, who wrote in the time of 
Henry ii., gives the following description 
of the environs of London : — " On the 
north are delightful meadows, intermixed 
with pleasant streams, on which stands 
many a mill whose clack is so grateful 
to the ear. Beyond them an immense 
forest extends itself, beautified with 
woods and groves, and full of the lairs 
and coverts of beasts and game, stags, 
bucks, boars, and wild bulls."* 

If such were the environs of London 
in olden time, what was the general 
face of the island? Let Whitaker an- 
swer : (see his " History of Manchester.") 
*' The face of the island was everywhere 
tufted with woods, and some particular 
districts of it were covered with immense 
forests. Three of these were distin- 
guished over the rest by the wild exten- 
siveness of their range. One was in 
Scotland, and lined all the hills in 
central parts of the Highlands, (the ^eat 
of the capercailzie.) Another was the 
great forest of the Coritani, which con- 
tained several towns, and the seat of a 
whole nation within it, and straggled 
over the five counties of Lincoln, Not- 
tingham, Derby, Leicester, and Rutland, 
and even such parts of Northampton- 
shire as lie to the north of the Nen. 
(Here ranged the bold outlaw Robin 
Hood and his men, in the reign of Heniy 
III., not Richard Coeur de Lion, as sir 
Walter Scott leads his readers to believe.) 
But the third was still larger than either, 
and swept across the south of the island 
for a hundred and fifty miles together, 

* Of this wood, <'£pping forest" still Temains. 
The word Epping is a corruption of the Saxon Up- 
ping— Finnic, epo or hcpo— Greek, iiriroc [hippos,] 
a horse, probably from the wild horses that once 
roamed on that forest. We have, moreover. Epping- 
stones, or horse-blocks, to aid in mounting.^See 
Col. H. Smith, on Horses. 
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ranging over from Kent into Somerset- 
shire. These necessarily remained the 
secure harbours and great nurseries of 
the many wild beasts which were then 
produced in the country." 

How little of these forests now re- 
mains ! With their destruction came the 
extirpation of the wolf, the bear, the 
wild boar; and, except that the breed 
lingers in a few parks, also of the wild 
ox. Marshes have been drained, the 
borders of rivers cleared, towns enlarged, 
villages established, and the deadly gun 
has superseded the use of the falcon and 
eross-bow. The crane and the spoon- 
bill no longer visit our island, and many 
other birds once common are extremely 
rare. The heron, however — once so 
prized, so valued, so protected by strin- 

fent laws — still remams, but is only to 
e seen in places favourable for its 
secluded habits. It is comparatively 
scarce, and it is not every one who has 
had the opportunity of visiting a heronry. 
Within about a mile from Reading, 
Berks, at the bottom of Coley avenue, 
runs the Holy Brook, a tributary of the 
Kennet. Here this brook meanders 
through wide meadow lands, and on its 
margm opposite Coley Hall, is the he- 
ronry which has so often excited the 
interest of the writer. One noble tree 
in particular is crowded with their large 
nests, and around it numbers of these 
fine birds may be seen wheeling on 
broad pinions in the air, some going, 
others returning, all busy and bustling. 
It was early in spring, April, and they 
were repairing their nests, (fiat structures 
of sticks,) and some perhaps incubating 
their eggs. We cautiously and gradually 
advanced ; but their keen eyes had al- 
ready marked us, and as we neared the 
tree a scene of confusion immediately 
ensued ,* some left their nests, others the 
branches on which they were perched, 
and sailed round and round, uttering a 
discordant chorus of clanking tones and 
a sort of guttural chatter mingled witli 
hollow croaks and loud shrill harsh 
cries, somewhat like the cry of the 

fander, till in a little time all again 
ecame quiet. Nevertheless, from time 
to time, squabbles and disturbances, 
with a loud chatter, took place among 
themselves ; and on the return of parties 
coming in from a long distance, they 
were hailed as they approached with vo- 
ciferous greetings. Iheir movements 
amidst the branches seemed awkward, 
and they evidently rather rested ba- 



lancing themselves, than clasped the 
branch, as we see is done by ordinary 
perching birds. During flight the long 
neck is doubled up, forming a singular 
fold, and the beak is pointed straight 
forwards ; the legs are thrown back, and 
the voluminous concave wings winnow 
the air with singular ease and graceful- 
ness. By means of a pocket telescope, 
we watched the actions of several on 
their nests ; the female sat low, with her 
head depressed ; but on the approach of 
her mate, she would raise herself par- 
tially up — each saluting the other with a 
low guttural chatter, as if by way of ex- 
pressing their mutual affection. She would 
then settle again, while he rested by her 
side, or again departed, perhaps to pro- 
cure for her a supply of nsh. 

Bewick, on the authority of Dr. Hey- 
sham, gives an account of a battle be- 
tween a colony of herons and an adjacent 
rookery ; but though an extensive rookery 
is, in this instance, close to the heronry, 
the birds of each respective settlement 
appeared to exhibit no hostile dbpositions 
towards each other. We observed the 
rooks fly immediately over the colony of 
herons, without exciting any emotion ; 
and we saw both rooks and herons flying 
in the air, at a short distance from each 
other, on their return homewards. 

Once or twice we surprised a heron 
standing motionless in the stream, in- 
tent upon his finny prey, his keen eye 
glistening with eagerness ; but absorbed 
as the bird was, and careful as we were 
to shroud ourselves, and make no noise, 
we were instantly discovered, and up 
soared the feathered fisher, to seek a 
more secluded spot. 

When the breeding- season is over, in 
autumn, the herons break up their esta- 
blishment, and scatter themselves over 
the country, frequenting marshes and 
the borders of rivers and lakes, in wild 
and lonely districts, trusting to their vigi- 
lance and wariness for safety. At night 
they rest upon the topmost branches of 
some lofty tree, which they quit with the 
dawn of morning^, winging their way to 
some remote fishing station. It is not 
without great difliculty that the sports- 
man can approach them within range of 
gunshot; wiien wounded, they defend 
themselves against man or dog with de- 
termined resolution. 

In former times, when the flftsh of 
the porpoise was reckoned a delicacy, 
that of the heron was held in gre^t esti- 
mation. In the present day it is seldom 
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or never eaten, being very rank and fishy 
in taito. Mr. Selby, indeed, says— that 
when fat and in fine condition, with good 
Gookiog, it is but littie inferior to some of 
our moat approved wild-fowl. That may 
be, for aome of our '* most approved wild- 
fowl" are after all of rank and disagree- 
able flavour. Though the heron has 
B^dom occasion to exercise any swim- 
ming powers, yet it is not destitute of 
them ; the motion of the bird is said to 
be alow but stately, as it rows itself along 
with its legs in deep water. The eggs of 
this bird are four or five in number, and 
of a dull bluish green. M. 
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UEP^ TO REFERENCE. 

In a letter to the editor of the " Cal- 
cutta Gbristiaa Observer," the late ex- 
eeUeot inissic^nary, the Rev. Samuel 
Pyar, says:--- 

"I beg to call the attention of your 
readeis to a little plan, which may possibly 
be familiar to some of them, but which I 
noyself have seldom seen put in practice; 
though I have experienced the utility of 
it for the last eight years. * I will only 
juat remark, that it was suggested to me 
* y one of the most eminent of the trans- 
lators of the Bible in the present day. 

'' The object of the plan is to treasure 
up9 and to be able with ease to refer to, 
any subject of reading or study, even 
after it has escaped the memory ; and we 
know how very few are able to retain 
oorreetly one-tenth portion of what they 
read. 

" The plan itself is, to take a number 
of slips ot paper of any convenient size ; 
and maiking one memorandum upon one 
paper, any number of memoranda may 
be so arranged as to enable the person 
who collects them to refer to them at 
pleasure ; e, ^., 

** In reading a certain native author, I 
of course met with many words whose 
meaning was as plain as the sun at noon- 
day—such as the common names of 
things, pronouns, conjunctions, etc.; 
imd as toesa were to be met with in 
every line, there was no need of making 
any memoranda of them. Again, there 
were soaie things so obscure that 1 could 
affirm nothing of them, and so I made 
no memosanda (t. e. in this collection) of 
tbem ; but there were likewise words and 
expressions not a few, whose meaning I 
supiposed myself to have rightly appre- 
h^ded ; and yet tliey were not so com- 



mon as to be apprehended without dili- 
gent search. Of these I made a collec- 
tion, putting one memorandum upon one 
paper, and afterwards arranging the C0I7 
lection. I will give you an extract of 
what I actually collected : — 

4*Phy8iognoniut. Native expression. Author. Page. 

3*PIace, to „ it ** 

7* Population „ »> i» 

l^Precadous „ m »> 

6t Predetermine „ >» »> 

SfPrime of life „ „ »i 

6tPul]l{c-houae „ m » 

"Here the column of figures is sup- 
posed to represent the order in which the 
words occurred in reading. The words 
marked (•), to my surprise, on comparing 
them afterwards with my English-native 
dictionary, all gave in the fourth column 
an additional native expression to what 
was there found; and the words marked (f) 
were not to be found at all : and in case 
of doubt, firom the fifth and sixth co- 
lumns the authority could' be referred to. 
The alphabetical arrangement was made 
from day to day, continually slipping 
into their proper places the memoranda 
for the day. When they amounted to 
about 500, they were sewn slightly to- 
gether as a book; and another similar 
collection commenced. This second col- 
lection now amounts to about 400 more ; 
and shortly it is intended to unstitch the 
first collection, and putting the latter in 
their proper places in the alphabetical 
order, to make one, and then another col- 
lection will be commenced, and in its 
turn combined with the former. And I 
imagine that 850 out of the present 90C 
memoranda contain additional informa- 
tion to what is in my English-native 
dictionary ; and yet I do not mean to 
insinuate the slightest idea that the dic- 
tionary in question is not what it ought 
to be, but would only show that every 
student may add his own contributions to 
those of his predecessors. And if I may 
speak of myself, I have not at all been 
conscious of toil, as I should have been 
in sitting down to compose a vocabulary. 
I often think, if the motto be * nidla dies 
sine Unea,* we shall have more than 300 
lines by the close of the year. 

" Thus much of an easy plan of voca- 
bulary-making, which he who translates 
into native languages will find of im- 
mense practical utility. 

"We will now proceed to apply the 
plan to the illustration of Scripture. 

" Suppose when we meet with an illus- 
tration of any passage, we put the pas- 
sage on one of the slips of paper, and 
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arrange the memoranda in the order of 
the books of Scripture, thus : — 

" 6. Gen. iii. 8, vide Calcutta Christian 
Observer, vol. i. p. 301 . 

" 4. Gen. xlix. 1—28, do. Critica Bib- 
lica, vol. i. p. 226. 

*' 2. Numb. xxii.20, do. Calmet's Frag- 
ments, No. 204, and No. 539. 

" 5. Job xlii. 11, do. Blayney on Jere- 
miah, p. 306. 

" 1. Zech. i. 20, do. Camp, on Gosp. 
Matt. xiii. 55. 

" 3. 1 John ii. 2 do. Calm, Die. in verb 
* Propitiation.' [Additions.] 

•* Where, as before, the column of num- 
bers is supposed to represent the order 
in which the illustrations are met with, 
and the next their Scripture order, for 
the sake of easy reference, and any new 
memoranda may be slipped into their 
proper places. 

** In this manner I have collected about 
1,400 references to illustrations or scho- 
lia on Matthew's Gospel alone ; and in a 
minute or two I have before me all that 
I have read on any given passage. 

" The plan in one way or other is ap- 
plicable to every species of study, or de- 
sultory reading. 1 have applied it to the 
illustration of Hebrew, Greek, and native 
words. It is evident that it may likewise 
be applied to subjects, poems, etc." 



THE REFORMERS BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. 
No. VI. 
EARLY HISTORY OF JOHN HUSS HIS DOC- 
TRINES DEBATES IN THE UNIVERSl- 



Thb emperor Charles iv. was sove- 
reign of Bohemia, when in the year 1373 
John Huss was born in his dominions, at 
the town of Hussinetz, from which he 
derived his name. This child — the future 
cause of such a change in liis native 
land, and the whole of Germany — was, 
like Luther, the son of honest peasants, 
who grudged no self-denial to give him 
some education ; upright, simple people, 
who thought they promoted his future 
happiness by causing him to be early in- 
structed in Divine and human knowledge^ 
never suspecting that all these cares were 
but the ornamenting a victim for sacrifice. 

Huss completed his studies at Pras- 
chatitz, a town near his birthplace, and 
then his mother, left a widow, herself 
accompanied him to Prague, that he 
might take his degree in that celebrated 



metropolitan university. Her c©ntem-» 
poraries have recorded a trifltog circum- 
stance in connexion with this journey, 
which brings before us in a simple man- 
ner the plain, but amiable character of 
this excellent and worthy woman. She 
took with her a goose and a cake, as gifts 
to the rector, but during her journey the 
bird escaped. (The name of Huss signi* 
fies a goose.) This UtUe disaster seemed 
to the poor mother a dangerous omen; 
and falling on her knees, she implored 
the Divine blessing on her beloved son, 
and then pursued her journey with feel- 
ings of regret for her loss, heightened by 
uneasy presentiments as to what it might 
forebode. 

History has preserved but few details 
of the youth of John Huss, in which it 
is delightful to trace the seeds of future 
greatness of character, and to observe in 
the child the features of his riper years^ 
Yet we know that he early showed fer- 
vent piety, and strong inclinations to that 
enthusiasm which leads to elevated acts 
of self-devotion. Reading near the fire, 
one winter evening, the life of St. Law- 
rence, his. mind was excited by the de- 
scription of the sufferings of the martyr, 
and he thrust his own hand into the 
flames. Being suddenly interrupted, and 
questioned by one of his companions, he 
answered, " I am trying how far I should 
be able to endure tlie tortures inflicted on 
this holy man." 

It is generally allowed that he pos- 
sessed a superior mind, an easy and per- 
suasive style of eloquence, and an 
exemplary moral character. The Jesuit 
Balbrius, who was by no means favour- 
able to him, describes him as still subtler 
than eloquent ; adding that his humble, 
submissive manner, his austere and 
blameless life, his pale and melancholy 
countenance, his extreme mildness and 
affability towards all, even those of lowest 
rank, were more persuasive than the 
greatest eloquence. 

Huss made rapid progress in his new 
course of study, and nis talents were soon 
publicly exhibited. He took holy orders^ 
as most men of letters and abilities then 
did, and was as distinguished in the 
church as he had been in the academy. 
His reputation reached the court of king 
Wenceslaus, who in 1378 succeeded his 
fattier Charles iv. on the imperial throne, 
and in the hereditary kingdom of Bohe- 
mia. His second consort, queen Sophia 
of Bavaria, selected Huss to be her con- 
fessor ; he acquired numerous and power- 
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. ful supporters as much through her 
iufluence as by his own deserts. He does 
not, however, appear to have become ce- 
lebrated till about the year 1404; the real 
cradle of his renown was the chapel of 
Bethlehem, of which he had the pastoral 
charge. 

The writings of Wickliffe, at that 
time, were known at Prague ; the mar- 
riage of Richard ii., king of England, 
with Anne, who was sister to the king of 
Bohemia, having connected these two 
countries, much intercourse took place 
between them, and a young Bohemian 
who returned from a journey to England, 
brought with him from Oxford the writ- 
ings of the great heresiarch. These were 
read by John Huss; but the bold declara- 
tions they contained astonished without 
convincing him, and, according to Theo- 
bald, one of the best informed writers, 
John Huss at first perused the writings of 
Wickliffe with a pious horror. He ad- 
vised the youthful traveller to bum them, 
or throw them into the Moldau. 

However, a considerable number of 
copies of the same books were soon after 
brought into Bohemia, and Huss imbibed 
a more favourable opinion of the doctrines 
they contained. The shameful contest 
between the two popes, the luxury and 
arrogance of the cardinals, and the cor- 
ruptions of the clergy, made a painful 
impression, which even disturbed his 
slumbers. Yet he had no idea of alter- 
ing his religion ; and extraordinary must 
have been the events which led him to 
do so. If the offences of the church, 
laid waste by the schism, were painful to 
a serious mind, any open breach would 
have disgusted his feelings of tenderness 
and modesty, and it may be affirmed to 
his credit, that the uprising of which he 
was one of the earliest leaders, was not 
on his part a cold and premeditated at- 
tack, but the effect of indignant warmth, 
much less the workings of a rebellious 
spirit, than the generous revoltings at 
evil of an upright and Christian mind. 
Many circumstances in Bohemia were re- 
markably favourable to the free expres- 
sion of thought. The celebrated univer- 
sity of Prague, founded by Charles iv., 
had rendered that city a centre of light, 
to which intelligent, enlightened, and 
courageous men hastened from all parts 
of Germany ; and if that kingdom was 
more remarkable than others for the 
vices of its clergy, it was also the land in 
which the writings which condemned 
them were the most eagerly read, and 



best explained. In short, wicked priests, 
blamed by the people, could there find 
no favour, nor shelter from the govern- 
ment King Wenceslaus, on account of his 
vices, had been deprived of the imperial 
dignity by the diet of Frankfort; and 
offended by his deposition, he indulffed 
resentment towards the pope, who had 
approved it. Moreover, from indifference 
to a mental revival of which it was im- 
possible for him to value the cause, or to 
foresee the issue, he indulged the refor- 
mation movement far less from attach- 
ment to its partisans, than from hatred to 
their enemies. Queen Sophia protectecl 
the leaders, especially John Huss, shel- 
tering them by ner powerful support. 

As the schism went on, Huss studied 
the writings of Wickliffe with more se» 
riousness, and spoke of them with in- 
creased commendation. He never as- 
sumed to be the chief of a party, or the 
leader of innovations ; he claimed no ad- 
miration, or submission, or praises from 
others, but he derived his strength from 
the authority of the Divine word, which 
he preachfd in his chapel of Bethlehem 
with untiring zeal, and it was said that 
there these sacred truths seemed to be 
first publicly proclaimed in Bohemia, so 
much had they been hidden or disfigured 
by the priests. 

Less daring than Wickliffe, John Huss 
admitted many of the Romish dofstrines 
which that reformer rejected. In some of 
them, such as the value of prayers for the 
dead, the worship of saints, the confession 
of sins, the authority of priests to absolve 
and excommunicate — he blamed not so 
much the principle as the abuse. On 
three points only, but those were of the 
highest importance, did he completely 
agree with Wickliffe — those were, the ao- 
pealto the Scriptures as the only infallible 
authority; the need of restoring disci- 
pline and moral conduct among the 
clei^y, by depriving them of all inter- 
ference in temporal affairs, or by depriv- 
ing them of such property as was mis- 
applied ; and finally, the bestowal of 
spiritual power to the priests by the Holjr 
Spirit, according to their internal holi- 
ness, and only in proportion as they were 
prepared to receive them, and able to use 
them aright. 

The first of these three principles alone 
contained the germs of the future refor- 
mation. The second excited the great 
body of the clergy against John Huss, 
and called forth their mortal, implacable 
resentment. The third was not clearly 
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expressed or defined either by Wickliffe 
or tfuu, and indeed neither oi them, cer- 
tainly not the latter, ever understood its 
full extent. Such a principle can only 
be admitted, in reality, in those com^ 
munions where the sanetification and 
salvation of a soul are regarded as per- 
sonal acts, independent of the power of 
a priest ; where the virtue of the sacra- 
ment is considered to work only accord- 
ing to the inward disposition of the re- 
ceiver, where the believer feek that he 
needs no other mediator between God 
and man than Jesus Christ alone. Other- 
wise, if the administering priest is con- 
sidered to be gifted with an especial 
power of his own — ^whether it is needed 
to cleanse from original sin, to absolve the 
faithful, to render marriage lawM, or to 
preserve the apostolic succession to the 
dhurch — ^how can the sin of man annul in 
the priest the spiritual efficacy of his 
words and acts? John Huss could not 
resolve this problem; and perhaps this 
was one cause of the sorrow whicn over- 
spread his pale countenance, and led to 
so many earnest breathings after rest. 

His conflicts, before be dared make 
known his views, can now In some degree 
be understood ; and he thus describes how 
they were brought to a close. Having 
referred to a remarkable passage of Scrip- 
ture, Ezek. viiL 8, 9, in which Ezekiel is 
commanded by God to open a door in 
the widl of the temple, that he might 
see what abominations were committed 
there .J* Huss adds : — ** God has directed 
me also to dig in the wall, that men 
may see how many are the abominations 
of the sanctuary. It has pleased the 
Lord to take me from the state in which 
T once lived, as a brand plucked from the 
fire. When an unhappy slave to my pas- 
sions, I was like Lot, delivered by God 
from the burning of Sodom, and I obeyed 
the voice that said unto me, < Dig in the 
wail.' I saw a door, and this door was 
the Holy. Scriptures, through which I 
plainly perceived the abominations of the 
monks and priests, represented under 
difierent emblems. Never did Jews or 
heathens commit such horrid ofi^ences, 
when Christ was on earth, as these wick- 
ed Christians and hypocritical priests 
commit now, daily, in the midst of his 
church." 

Because of this he went everywhere, 
as he himself describes, preaching, writ- 

* *' When I had digged iu the wall, heboid a door. 
And he said unto me, Go in, and behold the wicked 
abominations that they do here." 



ing, and giving no rest to his soul, labour- 
ing in season and oiit of season, address- * 
ing the whole body of the clergy, not 
sparing even the most powerful. 

This opposition became publicly known 
in the year 1407, which was the date of 
the council of Pisa. The archbishop of 
Prague at that time was the timid Sbinko ; 
a man of little learning, but full of ar- 
dent zeal for the privileges of his church. 
Yet his zeal knew how to bend to the oc- 
easion. The prudence of the courtier in 
Sbinko, qualified the absolute principles 
of the ecclesiastical dignitary, and he was 
violent or moderate in his manner of 
treating heretics, just as they were fa- 
voured or treated with indifference by the 
court. Some months previouslv, before 
the opening of the council, John Huss 
had urged the people to join the cardi- 
nals, and withdraw fVom tne authority of 
Gregory xii., when the archbishop, who 
was subject to this pope, threatened 
Huss and placed him under an interdict. . 
Shordy afterwards, Sbinko was compel- 
led to acknowledge Alexander v. (the 
choice of the council,) and the prelate 
and John Huss were reconciled. Their 
agreement was not sincere, and just then 
a grievous debate arose in the unfv«?rsity, 
in which Huss took what seemed too 
active a part. He triumphed; but his 
victory was fatal, for it excited more ene- 
mies against him than a defeat would 
have done. The university of Prague 
had been founded by the emperor Charles 
IV., upon the model of those of Paris and 
Bologna. It was divided into four na- 
tions—Bohemia,* Bavaria, Poland, and 
Saxony. The three latter were com- 
prised under the general name of the 
German nation, three votes were given to 
Bohemia, and only one to the other three 
united nations; but in time, this order 
was changed by the latter, the Germans 
claimed three votes — only one was left 
to Bohemia. John Huss pleaded in be- 
half of his countrymen. He asserted 
their rights with more warmth than pru- 
dence, and through his personal in- 
fluence he gained their cause. Provoked 
by dieir failure, and the loss of their 
pretended privileges, several thousands of 
the German students quitted Prague, and 
were dispersed among other continental 
universities. Bohemia and its capital city 
were much injured by dieir desertion ; but 
it was the means of scattering elsewhere 
the writings of Wicklifie, and thus it 
served to promote the subsequent refor- 
mation in Germany. John Huss, whoee 
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rash zeal for the privilefi;es of his nation 
had excited so many iresh enemies against 
him, was then named rector of the uni- 
versity of Prague ; but it may be truly 
said that he was raised to this station by 
the providence of Grod, that his words 
might be spoken with more power, and 
that his Christian piety might be brought 
more into the light, by being more ex- 
posed to the malice of his persecutors. 



GREEN PASTURES. 

The spirHual pastures, in which the 
nourishment of tne sheep of the good 
Shepherd is contained, are the word of 
God, and the ordinances of his grace. 
I These are admirably adapted to their 

condition and their wants. As tender 
grass is suited to nourish and sustain the 
natural life of the sheep ; so are the sacred 
Scriptures, and the services of religion, 

f peculiarly fitted to preserve and to 
trengthen the life of our souls. 
The field of Scripture truth is indeed a 
\^ green lind ample pasturage ! How fresh 
I and pleasant! How rich and varied! 

' How suitable and how satisfying! As 

food is to the body, so is truth to the 
spirit of man. The word of God is the 
only depository of eternal truth ; and the 
blessed Saviour has declared that "man 
shall not live by bread only, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God," Matt. iv. 4. Separated from truth, 
I every created spirit sinks in moral death. 

[^ The great adversary of God and man is not 
I only thus dead himself, but is the cause 

of similar death thereby to others. " He 
was a murderer from the beginning," 
said our Lord to the Jews, '* and abode 
not in the truth, because there is no truth 
in him. When he speaketh a lie, he 
speaketh of his Own : for he is a liar, 
and the father of it," John viii. 44. To 
counteract the soul-destroying lie of 
Satan, is the grand object of the Scrip- 
tures. As light to darkness, as medicine 
to disease, as the antidote to poison, as 
life to death, so is the truth of God to 
the lie of Satan. "The words that I 
speak unto you," said our Lord, "they 
are spirit, and they are life," John vi. 63. 
"The excellency of knowledge is, that 
wisdom giveth life to them that have it," 
Eccles. vii. 12. " And this is life eternal, 
that they might know thee the only true 
"God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent," John xvii. 3. 
The knowledge of the God of truth, is 



nowhere to be found but in the Scriptures 
of truth. " Search the Scriptures, said 
our Lord ; "for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life: and they are they which 
testify of me," John v. 39. The Holy 
Bible alone is able to make us wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus, 2 Tim. iii. 15. What book is there 
in the whole compass of human learning, 
which can confer the same transcendent 
blessing? In the hemisphere of literature, 
the Bible is the sun, and the writings of 
men shine forth out of darkness only by 
the reflection of its rays. The writings 
of the olden divines abound with most 
glowing eulogiums of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. " The Holy Bible," says one, "is 
a spiritual paradise, and the book of 
Psalms is the tree of life in the midst !" 
Others exclaim, "The Psalms are a jewel- 
duster, made up of the gold of doctrine, 
the pearls of comfort, and the gems of 
prayer ! " " The Holy Scriptures are God's 
treasure-house; wherein are found all 
things needful for us to see, to hear, to 
learn, and to believe, necessary for the 
attainment of eternal life ! " " In the Holy 
Scriptures are doctrines most divine — 
prophecies most certain — ^laws most holy, 
just, and good—covenants betwixt God 
and man most gracious — promises most 
precious — privileges most ample — provi- 
dences most wonderful — ordinances most 
comfortable and soul reviving: here 
whatsoever is taught is truth — whatso- 
ever is commanded is good — whatsoever 
is promised is happiness!" What shall 
we add in cotnmendation of this holy 
book ? It is the tree of the knowledge 
of good, without any admixture of evil. 
It is - as the tree of life, bearing twelve 
manner of fruits, and the leaves thereof 
are for the healing of the nations. It is 
a garden of the most lovely flowers, and 
the most delicious fruits. The Holy Bible 
is the well of truth, and faith is the vessel 
that draws up its refreshing waters. It 
is a mirror, in which we behold the Al- 
mighty God in his beloved Son, as the 
forgiver of sin, and the reconciler of 
sinners! In these S -^riptures alone are 
to be found the most perfect truth — ^the 
surest promises — the most gracious in- 
vitations — and the wisest counsels ! Here 
are praises without flattery — reproofs 
without asperity — and love that knows 
no change ! Here are histories without 
falsehoods — records without mistakes— 
and memoirs without partialities ! " The 
words of the Lord are pure words ; as 
silver tried in a furnace of earth, and 
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purified seven times," Psa. xii. 6. The 
volume of truth is the " field," wherein 
that "hidden treasure" lies, which is 
infinitely more desirable than the largest 
stores of corn and wine, more valuable 
than the richest mines of gold and silver, 
or the most precious stones* Here are 
treasures of mercy and grace — treasures 
of pardon and peace — and treasures of 
love and joy ! Here are treasures of 
wisdom and strength — treasures of sane- 
tificatiou and righteousness — and trea- 
sures of everlasting life and salvation ! 

If the Christian be a '* stranger," here 
is his citizenship declared to him. If he 
be a '* pilgrim, here is his staff provided 
for him. If he be a ** traveller," here is 
his guide. If he be a voyager, here is his 
chart If he be a soldier, here is his 
spiritual armoury — the shield of faith, 
and the sword of the Spirit, the sandals 
of peace, and the girdle of truth — the 
breastplate of righteousneasi and the 
helmet of salvation. Whatsoever the 
Christian be, or in whatever circum- 
stances, he will find in the word of the 
living God a most suitable and season- 
able portion ! It is as food for the hun- 
gry, and water for the thirsty : medicine 
for the sick, and a cordial to the faint. 
It eives riches to the poor, and a blessing 
wiUiout sorrow to the rich. It gives 
sight to the blind, strength to the weak, 
instruction to the living, and consolation 
to the dying. Safely may we affirm that 
no believer ever searched the sacred 
Scriptures in vain. When darkness sur- 
rounds us, here we see a light shining 
upon our path. When perplexity un- 
settles us, we find here a counsellor who 
directs us with unerring wisdom. When 
the remembrance of sin sinks us in de- 
spondency, the Scriptures assure us that 
the blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
cleanseth from all sin. When the be- 
liever is bereaved of the pious friends he 
loved, he is here comforted by the hope 
that he and they shall again be reunited 
for ever ! Thus whatever be the circum- 
stances of the Christian, the word of God 
is as " green pastures " to his soul ! The 
testimony of the psalmist to the excel- 
lence and sufficiency of the holy word, is 
most complete. " The law of the Lord is 
perfect, converting the soul: the testi- 
mony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple. The statutes of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart : the command- 
ment of the Lord is pure, enlightening 
the eyes. The fear of the Lord is clean, 
enduring for ever : the judgments of the 



Lord are true and righteous altogether. 
More to be desired are they than gold, 
yea, than much fine gold : sweeter also 
than honey and the honeycomb. More- 
over by them is thy servant warned; 
and in keeping of them there is great 
reward," Psa. xix. 7 — II. 

The "good" and " great" Shepherd of 
the sheep has more than one- pasture for 
his flock. The psalmist here speaks in 
the plural number — " green pastures." 
A provident shepherd conducts his flock 
from one field to another, and gives 
them a pleasant diversity of food. Thus 
their appetite is never cloyed — their 
health and strength are preserved — ^and 
their spirits are ever cheerful and buoy- 
ant. So it is with the flock of the good 
Shepherd. They are not confined to one 
only mean of grace and spiritual refresh- 
ment. Oh no ! Their Shepherd is wise, 
and provident, and liberal. He has ap- . 
pointed various means of grace for tlt^ 
nourishment and prosperity of their sovlw 
To these he leads his flock, and there he 
causes them to lie down in the abun- 
dance of his blessing. The holy sabbath 
— the house of the Lord — the preaching 
of his word — the melody of psalms — the 
offering up of prayers— the administra- 
tion of the sacraments — are " green pas- 
tures," where the Shepherd feeds his 
flock. Both family and social prayer, 
the Lord also vouchsafes to bless as 
means o£^ grace and gladness to his 
people;^*^Iow often have all these, in 
their respective seasons, proved refresh- 
ing to the weary, and satisfying to the 
hungry soul ! What comfort, what en- 
couragement, what instruction, have we 
not derived from them in the moments 
of our greatest need ! Who would not 
" call the sabbath a delight, the holy of 
the Lord, honourable" ? "I was glad," 
the psalmist cries, "when they said unto 
me, Let us go into the house of the 
Lord." " How amiable are thy taber- 
nacles, O Lord of hosts! My soul 
longeth, yea, even fainteth, for the courts 
of the Lord; my heart and my flesh 
crieth out for the living God." How 
often has the believer experienced in 
the sanctuary of the Lord, that " where 
two or three are gathered together" in 
his name, there is he in the midst of 
them ! It is the presence of the Lord 
in his church, in his word, and in his 
ordinances, by the Holy Spirit, that 
makes them " green pastures" to the soul. 
The types and ceremonies, the histories and 
prophecies, of the Old Testament, were 
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no empfy. and unmeanbg tilings. They 
exhibited a living and life-giving Saviour 
to the saints. The miracles and the 
doctrines, the precepts, the promises, and 
the ordinances, of the New Testament, 
are redolent with Divine goodness. We 
feel satisfied with the fatness of God's 
house. We are made to "lie down," 
as in "green pastures." God is known, 
and felt, and loved ! His presence is 
realized! His faithfulness is proved! 
His power is experienced ! His mercy 
is enjoyed ! 

So rich and ample, so suitable and 
adapted to the wants of the soul, are 
the spiritual pastures of the good Shep- 
herd, that the psalmist expresses his 
satisfaction with them, by the appropri- 
ate figure of a sheep " lying down " in 
green pastures. There its hunger is 
appeased ; its wants are satisfied ; it re- 
clines and is at rest! Suoh is the 
happy position of the true believer. — 
Jiev, 'J, Stevenson. 

# 

PREJUDICE CORRECTED; OR, THE BING- 
LEYS AND THE BENTLEY8. 

It was in a goodly mansion in the 
northern neighbourhood of London, that 
a party of both sexes were assembled 
for the evening. Some of the groups 
were well known to each other, while a 
few were comparatively strangers. The 
last' comer iiad taken her chair. The well- 
bred host and hostess, with that friendly 
spirit and easy gracefulness which cha- 
racterize the possession of kind affections 
and a knowledge of the usages of polite 
life, were exchanging cheerful remarks 
with their several guests; and such as 
were less at home through timidity or 
other causes, were silently familiarizing 
themselves with the company around 
them, and gradually obtaining that self- 
confidence without which no one can be 
altogether at ease. 

The friendly gatherings of domestic 
life are as good in their effects as they 
are grateful, when they are well conduct- 
ed, and a kind-hearted spirit presides 
among them. Away then with that 
pride which alienates our hearts, that 
envy which jaundices our judgment, and 
that ill-nature which poisons our peace 
and turns all that sweetens our enjoy* 
ment into wormwood and gall. 

The coffee and tea were handed round ; 
conversation became more general ; eyes 
beamed with frankness; hearts expanded 
with increasing confidence, and pleasure 
and hilarity, with one or two exceptions, 



insensibly spread through the wfiole 
assembly. 

And why was it that two of the kindest 
and worthiest hearts that were then beat- 
ing in the assembled group were ill at 
ease ? Why was it that two well-informed 
beings, apparently formed to companion- 
ize one with the other, were estranged ? 
It was because prejudice had flung her 
baneful influence around them, blinding 
their eyes and stopping their ears, eo 
that for a season they coidd neither see 
nor hear anything that spoke in each 
other's favour. 

Many years before, the two families of 
the Bingleys and the Bentleys dwelt in 
the same neighbourhood, and mutually 
respected each other ; but a quarrel hav- 
ing sprung up between them, the most 
rancorous hostility took possession of their 
hearts. Oftentimes '* wrath is cruel, and 
anger is outrageous ;" and it was so in 
this case, for tiie feud was kept up with 
mutual bitterness. To be a Bingley was, 
in the estimation of the Bentleys, to be 
proud, arrogant, and conceited; while, 
on the other hand, the Bentleys were re- 
garded by the Bingleys to be enemies, 
spiteful, and revengeful. Year after year 
rolled away, and still the two families 
were alienated from each other. 

Oh, what bitterness, what strife, and 
what injustice spring from anger ! Well 
might the wise man say, "He that is 
slow to anger is better than the mighty ^ 
and he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city," Prov. xvi. 32. 

The Bingleys and the Bentleys were 
worldly people, and knew nothing of that 
principle of Jove, or Christian charity, 
that suffereth long, and is kind ; that '* is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity ; beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things," 1 Cor. xiii. 
4—7. 

Trouble came, affliction came, and 
death came upon the Bingleys and the 
Bentleys, scattering them and decreasing 
them, until one only of each family rt- 
mained. Though trouble, and af&iction, 
and bereavement will not of themselves 
change the heart, they are often made by 
God the means of effecting this change. 
It was thus with Clara Bingley and Ada 
Bentley ; taught in the school of affliction 
by a Divine instructor, they learned to 
practise forbearance and charitv, and to 
forgive others as they themselves had 
been forgiven. 

But tUough as humble followers of the 
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Redeemer, Clara Bingley and Ada Bent- 
ley looked back with sorrow and shame 
on their unchristian family feud — though 
anger was subdued, prejudice was not 
removed, each regarding each as un- 
changed, knowing nothing to the con- 
trary ; so that when, after an absence of 
many years, they met in the party before 
described, kind and worthy and well- 
informed as tliey were, the baneful 
influence of prejudice estranged their 
hearts. 

For a season every look, every word, 
and every intention was misinterpreted, 
not willingly, but through misapprehen- 
sion. By degrees, however, as each made 
a conscientious effort to judge rightly, the 
kindly dispositions and correct principles 
of both became better understood, until 
each saw in each much to esteem and 
admire. 

In the course of the evening Miss 
Bingley was requested to sit down to the 
piano, and so sweetly did she accompany 
the piece she played, with the words be- 
ginning, 

' ' Rock of Aget, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee," 

that the heart of Miss Bentley was drawn 
towards her. 

If, as has been said, 

" Music has charms to sooth the savage breast," 

sacred music is doubly influential with 
those who desire even in their hours of 
social enjoyment to honour the Redeemer. 
It has an expanding, an elevating, and a 
purifying influence on the heart, filling it 
with emotions of love to God and of 
kindness to all around. The spirit of 
Miss Bentley clave to Miss Bingley while 
the latter played and sang. A like effect 
also followed when she herself in her 
turn presided at the instrument ; her fin- 
gers, her voice, and her spirit seemed in 
unison while she sung, 

" When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of glory died, 
My richest gain 1 count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride." 

All were charmed ; but Miss Bingley 
more than any one. From this moment, 
instead of avoiding, they sought each 
other's society, and were very soon after 
seen a little apart from the company, 
seemingly absorbed in conversation one 
with another. 

What changes had been wrought in a 
ungle hour! In their first approaches, 
the consciousness of the family feud 



which had prevailed, in some degree em- 
barrassed them ; but they had so many 
points in common, that this embarrass- 
ment was soon overcome ; they were mu- 
tually kind-hearted, well-informed, and 
generous. They had endured much, lost 
many friends, and were the only survivors 
of their different families, and more than 
all, they had been awakened to a sense 
of sin, led to the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world, and 
were both rejoicing in the hope of eternal 
life set before them in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. The fountain of their affections 
was broken up. As deep answereth to 
deep, so their newly excited sympathies 
responded to each other, and the founda- 
tion was laid of a lasting friendship. 
Thus prejudice gave way to favoiurable 
impressions, past hatred was exchanged 
for present love, and Christian friendship 
for ever nut an end to the family feud of 
the Bingleys and the Bentleys. G. ^ 
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Spot where the sick recover, and the well, 
Delighted, roam, I bear thee on my heart. 
With all thy portraiture of cliff and shade, 
And the wild-footed Avon rushing in, 
With Ocean's kingly message. 

Here we stand. 
To take our last farewell of England's shore, 
And 'mid the graceful domes that smile serene, 
Through their embowering shades, recognise one, 
Where she, who gavtf to Barley Wood its fame, 
Breathed her last breath. 'Tie meet that she sbouM 

be 
Remember'd by that sex, whom long she strove 
In their own shelter'd sphere to elevate, 
And rouse to higher aims than Fashion gives. 
Methinks I see her in yon parlour nook, 
In arm-chair seated, calm in reverend age, 
While that benevolence, which prompted toOa 
For high and low, precepts for royal ears, 
And horn-book teachings for the cottage child 
And shepherd boy, still brightens in her eye; 
Auspicious image for this parting hour. 
I give thee thanks. Old England! full of years, 
Yet passing fair. Thy castles ivy-crown'd, 
Thy vast cathedrals, where old Time doth pause. 
Like an o'er-spent destroyer, and lie down, 
Feigning to sleep, and let their glory pass,— 
Thy mist-encircled hills, thy peaceful lakes, 
Opening their bosoms mid the velvet meads ; 
Thy verdant hedges, with their tufted bloom ; 
Thy cottage children, ruddy as the flowers 
That make their thatch-roofd homes so beautiful- 
But more than all, those mighty minds that leave * 
A lasting footprint on the sands cf time ; ' 

These well repay me to have dared the deep 
That I might look upon them. ' 

_ . So, farewell! 

I give thee thanks for all thy kindly words, 
And deeds of hospitality to roe, 
A simple stranger. Thou art wonderful, 
With thy few leagues of billow-beaten rock, 
Lifting thy trident o'er the fla-thest seas. 
And making to thyself in every zone 
Some tributary. Thou, whose power has struck 
The rusted links from drooping AfKc's neck. 
And bade thy winged ships in utmost aeaa 
Be strong to rescue all her kidnapp'd race, 
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Bend the same eagle-eye and lion-heart 
To mercy*9 work beneath thine Indian sXies; 
And in the bowels of thine own dark mines, 
And where the thunder of the loom is fed 
By childhood's misery, and where Ithe moan 
Of him. who fain would labour If he might, 
8weUs into madness for his famish'd babes ; 
Bow down thy coronet and search for them, 
Healing their ailments with an angel's zeal, 
Till all, who own thy sceptre's sway, be known 
By the free smile upon their open brow, 
And on their fervent lip a Christian's praise. 

And now, farewell, Old England. 

I should grieve 
Much at the thought to see thy face no more. 
But that my beckoning home doth seem so near 
In vista o'er the wave, that its warm breath 
Quickeneth my spirit to a dream of Joy. 

Peace be within thy walls, Ancestral CHme I 
And in thy palaces, and on thy towers, 
Prosperity. And may no war-cloud rise 
'Tween thee and the young country of my birth— 
That Saxon vine thou plantedst in the wild 
Wbere red men roam'd. Oh ! lift no sword again. 
Mother and Daughter ! 

Shed no more the blood 
Tbat from one kindred fountain fills your veins. 
Show the poor heathen, in earth's darkest place. 
The excellence of ftiith by its sweet deeds 
Of peace aad charity. So may ye stand. 
Each on her pedestal that breasts the surge. 
Until the strong archangel, with his foot 
On sea and land, shall toll the knell of time. 
Tkur$da9t JprUi, lUl. 

The bold, rocky scenery of Clifton is 
after my own heart There, at the base 
of beetling clifis, and through overhang- 
ing defiles, the Avon, which, in so^ many 
other places, glides with a serene, classic 
flow, rushes, in with tides of thirty-five 
feet. We saw many elegant mansions in 
commanding situations, and a suspension 
bridge in progress, where workmen were 
crossing by rope and basket at a trem^en- 
doiisly diisy height. 

The house where Mrs. Hannah More 
passed the last years of her venerable 
and useful life, was to us an interesting 
object. Almost as a pioneer for her sex, 
she entered the field of intellectual labour, 
warning them to forsake frivolity of pur- 
suit, and exert in their own proper sphere 
their latent power to improve and elevate 
society. With a versatility equalled only 
by her persevering industry, she adapted 
the rudiments of moral truth to the com- 
prehension of the collier, the farmer's boy, 
and the orange-girl ; marked out the map 
of life for a princess ; or followed in the 
heights of his sublime piety, the " very 
chiefest of the apostles. ' An " upright 
and clarified common sense" guided her 
through daily and difiicult duties ; and in 
the words of her biographer, "having 
winffs upon her shoulders, wherewith she 
might have soared, had it pleased her, 
she yet chose to combat on the same 
ground with ignorance, and prejudice, 



and folly." Her writings, at their earliest 
issue from the press, were welcomed and 
circulated in America, and she testified 
for its inhabitants a kindness which in- 
creased with her advancing years. la- 
deed, friendly feelings towards our coun- 
try seemed prevalent among all with 
whom we associated in Great Britain* 
Symptoms of disaffection or hostility be- 
tween the nations were deprecated by the 
wisest and best, as unnatural, inexpe- 
dient, and unchristian. It was freely 
acknowledged that whatever promoted 
amity between two nations, united by the 
ties of an active commerce, common lan- 
guage, and kindred origin, was highly 
desirable. And to us, while straneers 
and sojourners in that foreign lan<^ it 
was cheering to find such numbers ready 
to respond to the words of that remark- 
able writer, Carlyle, and " rejoice greatly 
in ^e bridging of oceans, aad in the 
near and nearer approach, which effeeto- 
ates itself in these years, between the 
£ngland8. Old and New — the strapping 
daughter, and the honest old parent, glad 
and proud to see such offspring.*' 

The mother and daughter 1 Ought 
they not to dwell together in unity, be- 
lieving as they do, in ''one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism ?" Let every traveller 
labour to that end ; and though the lines 
that he traces may be 4is slight, and soon 
forgotten, as the spider's web, let him 
throw them forth for good, and net for 
evil.—- ilfrs. Sig<mm0y.- 



SUNDAY SICKNESS. 
An Atlegorf* 

Dr. Easv describes a disease which is 
represented by the patients as a natural^ 
but he thinks it bears the symptoms of a 
moral disorder : it was too prevalent in 
his neighbourhood, and no account of it 
was to be found in any of the popular 
books of Medicine. He says, the disease 
to which I refer is evidently of the inter'- 
mitting kind, and in all cases has attacked 
the patients by violent paroxysms, which 
return every seventh day. It may be 
thought to savour of superstition to men- 
tion it ; and yet it is a fact, and therefore 
must not be passed over, that those parox- 
ysms return only on the Lord's-day, on 
which account the disease is called the 
"Sunday Sickness," from its periodical 
attacks. Some have thought it to be a 
singular kind of ague, especially as it i^ 
attended ivith a degree oftoldneu, though 
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I do not perceive the symptoms of shiver- 
ing which are usual in that complaint. 

I have observed the paroxysms com- 
mence at different periods, but generally 
in the morning of the Lord's-day, and in 
many cases it seizes the patient before he 
has left his bed, and makes him indisposed 
to rise till a later hour than usual. A 
coldness has been first observed about the 
region of the heart, and a dulness in the 
head, which stupifies the brain, not un- 
usually^ succeeds ; this^ is followed by 
yawning, and a sort of lethargy. The 
patient is sometimes deprived of the use 
of his limbs, especiallv his legs and feet, 
so that he finds himself indisposed to walk 
to the house of God ; some have, indeed, 
gone up to the solemn assemblv, but they 
generally entered it later than their neigh- 
bours, an^ even there the paroxysms have 
seised them, and the symptoms of pawn- 
ing and lethargy have been so violent, 
that they have fallen into a dead sUept 
even when the preacher has been deliver- 
ing the most solemn truths in the most 
animated manner ; and others have been 
extremely uneasy at their confinement 
during the time of service, though they 
have been known to sit very contentedly 
in any other place (more congenial to 
their taste) for several hours together. 
This disease seems to »tupify those who 
are subject to it ; so that, however they 
may appear to sufier, they are seldom (if 
ever) heard to complain. I have heard 
persons under other diseases mourn on 
account of their confinement fVom public 
worship, but the victims of this extraor- 
dinary disorder were never heard to 
exclaim, *' My soul longeth, yea, even 
faintetb, for the courts of the Lord ; my 
heart and my flesh crieth out for the 
living God : when shall I come and ap- 
pear before God ?" 

I was at first greatly surprised, after 
hearing that a patient could not get to 
public worship, to find him the next day 
as active as if he had not been subject to 
any kind of indisposition ; but I have 
since found it very common, after the 
paroxysms are removed, for the patient 
to appear perfectly well till the- approach 
of the next Sabbath — though most of the 
faculty agree that there is a low feverish 
heat to be perceived during the days of 
interval, called the worldly fever. There 
seems to be a loss also of appetite for 
savoury food, and an entire want of relish 
for the bread of life, which it is thought 
might be of service to remove their dis- 
ease ; as a very skilful and experienced 



person has asserted, that it was more to 
nim than his necessary food ; and another 
has recommended it as peculiarly agreeable 
to the taste, */ sweeter than honey or the 
honeycomb." One circumstance I had 
almost forgotten — namely, that those who 
had not laid aside all attention to the form 
of religion, if they are subject to the 
" Sunday Sickness," generally feel some- 
what chill and listless about the hours of 
secret retirement and family devotion. 

Perhaps the reader is afiiicted with the 
"Sunday Sickness," which the ordinances 
of God are designed to cure : he is advised 
to attend to it in time, lest (as in so many 
instances) it should prove to be unto death. 
Reflection is the best remedy, in an early 
stage, for detecting so deceptive a disease ; 
the patient is, therefore, recommended to 
consider the danger and value of his soul, 
and that if he dies impenitent it will be 
lost for ever; he should also remember 
that he is accountable to God for the 
neglect of the means of grace. This may 
lead to his conviction, or an experimental 
knowledge of his ruined state as a con- 
demned sinner — which is the first, most 
certain, and blessed symptom of spiritual 
recovery; and, when accompanied with 
true repentance, a teachable disposition, 
and a holy diligence in the use of all 
the Divinely appointed ordinances, will 
eventually terminate in his conversion, or 
the restoration of Divine life to him who 
before was spiritually dead. This will be 
accompanied with other evidences of his 
recovery : his parbxysms will seldom (if 
ever) seize him again on the Lord's-day : 
his heart being warmed by the love of 
God, he will not be subject to the coldness 
he once felt; he will no longer fancy 
himself obliged to keep his bed or the 
house on the Sabbath-day ; but, finding 
that he has fully recovered the use of his 
limbs and faculties, he will be glad when 
he is invited to go into the house of the 
Lord to hear the joyful sound, and when 
there he will no longer insult God, or his 
minister and people, by the symptoms of 
that sleep which is unto death : but having 
felt by happy experience the mercy of Him 
who says, ** I am the Lord that healeth 
thee," he will strive to improve his ex- 
hortation, " Behold, thou art made whole ; 
sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto 

thee." 

— » 

EXAMPLE. 

No man is so insignificant as to be 
sure his example can ao no hurt, — Lord 
Clarendon, 
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Captain Curtis rescuing the Spaniards at the Siege of Gibraltar. 
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The perplexed state of public affairs 
was rendered more complicated by the suc- 
cesses of the English arms, which will be 
noticed. Fox was probably glad to extri- 
cate himself from his present difficulties, 
on finding he could not carry out the 
measures ne had expected. Direct per- 
sonal opposition between himself and 
Pitt now began, which continued to the 
end of their lives. The eloquence of 
these two mighty orators, witli that of 
Burke, all excited by their political po- 
sitions, was gratifying to the intellect, 
but painful to the minds of those who 
reflected that these many words were 
hinderances to many deeds, which might 
have benefited the nation. 

The French fleet was successful early 
in 1782, taking St. Kitt's, Nevis, and 
Montserrat. Hood had repelled an at- 
tack on his ships, and on the arrival of 
Rodney, that commander prepared to 
fight the count de Grasse, then about to 
join a Spanish armament against Ja- 
maica. After a partial action on April 0th, 
the French admiral pursued his course, 
but Rodney nearly cut off* two crippled 
ships of the French line, which brought 
on a general action upon the 12th. This 



battle resembled the close-fought actions 
of the Dutch wars in the last cen- 
tury. Rodney discarded the manoeuvring 
which had been the great mistake of 
English naval commanders for a long 
period. He induced his captains to exert 
themselves, ordering them to break the 
enemy's line whenever they could, and 
to get at once into close combat. The 
result was the capture of seven ships of 
the line and two frigates, with the ad- 
miral de Grasse, in his ship the Ville de 
Paris, the largest in the French navy — a 
present from the city of Paris. The 
French ships were seriously injured, the 
slaughter was dreadful, and the expedi- 
tion against Jamaica wholly frustrated. 
The rejoicings in London were very 
great. Had the event taken place earlier, 
it might have protracted the contest ; but 
now, while it did not raise the English 
hostile feeling too high, it decidedly 
lowered the tone of America and France. 
Rodney's prizes were sent to Jamaica, 
from whence they sailed for England, 
with some of the most disabled of the 
British ships, and a large fleet of mer- 
chantmen. On the passage they were 
dispersed by a hurricane, in which five 
of the ships of the line, including the 
Ville de Paris, foundered, with nearly 
the whole of their crews. 
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The Hector, of seventy-four guns, was 
found by two French frigates, dismasted 
and unmanageable; they attacked her, 
but being repulsed, left her crew to pe- 
rish ! An English ship, however, came in 
sight, just in time to save them. In several 
smaller naval contests of the year, each 
party inflicted losses on the other, chiefly 
as to their merchant vessels ; but, on the 
whole, the English naval force had the 
advantage. 

In America the confliel was not yet 
terminated. While U was obvious that 
the Sritish force could mal^e no perma- 
nent impressioii in the interior, or on the 
colonies »» tk whole, it w^9 equally plain 
that the Americans cou)4 not cle^r the 
coast or expel the English, without lar^^r 
assistance from France (ban that country 
was able or willing to supply. Mean- 
while a desultory warfare was carried 
on, with increasing desire for retaliation. 
The loyalists feeling that they were the 
only parties treated as rebels, were mad- 
dened by the sufferings and executions of 
many of their number. They seized Huddy, 
an officer of Washington's, who had been 
active in the executions of the loyalists, 
and hanged him, stating it was a retalia- 
tion for the murder of White, one of the 
loyalists, and declared they would hang 
man for man. Clinton interfered ; he 
immediately stopped such horrible pro- 
ceedings, rightly considering, that evil 
deeds on one side would not justify the 
like on the other part. Washington de- 
manded the commander of the party, 
that he might execute him. This could 
not be complied with ; the American gene- 
ral then caused captain Asgill, son of an 
English baronet, one of the troops who 
surrendered at York town, to be com- 
mitted to the provost marshal, and threat- 
ened to hang him. This was early in 
May. Though Carleton, who succeeded 
to the command, communicated the pa- 
cific intentions of the British govern- 
ment, Washington persisted* Appa- 
rently he would have caused Asgill to be 
hanged, but for the interference of the 
French minister, who urged that, as one 
of the York prisoners, he was a prisoner 
to the French as well as to the Ameri- 
cans, and desired that the atrocious deed 
might not be thought of. Washington then 
left the matter with Congress, who in 
November directed the liberation of As- 
gill. Thus Washington was saved from 
the further disgrace which putting this 
prisoner to death must have brought 
upon him. It must be remembered^ that 



Asgill was not a prisoner under common 
circumstances, but positively assured of 
his personal safety by the treaty of ca- 
pitulation. 

The only excuse offered for Washing- 
ton is, that he was in a most anxious 
state of mind, the American armies being 
in such a wretched and disorganized state, 
that he wrote in the end of May, saying 
that if the British advanced, he must be 
driven from his position. The difficulty 
of obtaining money was sUch, that in 
July it conomanded an interest of 50 per 
cent, at Boston. Tq add to these diffi- 
ciiUieii in the autumii the French troaps 
were withdrawn Iq the W«i|| Jndies, to 
protect their pwo islands. 

The defence of Qibrftltar was conti- 
niie4 under mai)y disadvanti|g«9, gainst 
the increased efif)|'|(| ^ Franpe ^n^ Spain. 
Elliot wa9 respited even by his ene- 
mies, fqi* hit b^vury and humanity 
united. Tbft Spanish bombardment de- 
stroyed ih« lawn of Gibraltar, but the 
inhabitHDM were hutted at the extremity 
of the rock. The English cannonade and 
the sallies of the garrison destroyed the 
Spanish batteries and approaches. In the 
spring of 1 782, the command of the siege 
was taken by the duke de Crillon, the 
conqueror of Minorca ; when the king of 
Spain daily made inquiry, " Is Gibraltar 
taken?" but his anxious expectations 
were daily disappointed. 

A new plan of attack was devised. 
Ten large ships of war were fitted as 
floating batteries ; the sides which irere 
to be next the garrison were thickened 
with timber and cork, so as to be imper- 
vious to cold shot, while red-hot balls 
were provided against by wet sand, and 
pipes intended to keep the sides moist ; 
wet hides were to afford an impenetrable 
roof. Gun-boats, bomb-vessels, and row- 
boats without number, were provided to 
sustain the attack, and the Spanish camp 
was crowded with visitants, to witness 
the capture of this hitherto impregnable 
fortress. On September 18th, the sur- 
rounding hills were thronged with spec- 
tators ; the battering ships were moved 
to form a line in front of the seaward 
defencci and the land batteries opened 
also ; more than four hundred pieces of 
artillery were in active use from nine in 
the morning by the garrison and the be- 
siegers. Some impression had been made 
by the fire of the floating batteries ; when, 
about two o'clock, it was evident that 
the side of one was smoking from the 
effect of the red-hot shot -fi^^ frona ih« 
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shore; others soon appeared the same. 
By seven they were silenced,, and in dis- 
tress, but could not be removed; at- 
tempts were then made to withdraw the 
crews, but the English fire was destruc- 
tive to all that approached. By mid- 
night one floating battery burst into 
flames — the others were soon in the 
same state. At five, one blew up, when 
Elliot stopped the fire of the shore 
batteries, and the English gun-boats 
under Curtis also ceased firing, and 
pressed forward among the blazing and 
exploding wrecks, to save the remains 
of the crews. More than 250 men were 
thus saved, at the risk of the lives of 
Curtis and his seamen. He was himself 
close to one vessel when it blew up, and 
some falling pieces of timber broke 
through the boat. All on shore thought 
that Curtis had fallen the victim to his 
humanity, but the boat was not de- 
stroyed, and the seamen stuffed their 
jackets into the holes, and gained the 
shore. This was, indeed, a triumph for 
Britain— the failure of all the efforts of 
her enemies, and the renewed proof, 
that the truly courageous are also mer- 
ciful. In this little work, illustrations 
of the horrors of warfare have been 
excluded ; but a sketch from one part of 
the picture which commemorates this 
triumph of patient resistance, and this 
act of mercy, need not be withheld. 
Every Briton may point to this event, as 
one really glorious to his country and 
her gallant defenders. 

The combined forces still hoped for 
success from the exhausted state of the 

farrison. But on October Uth, lord 
lo we approached with a fleet of thirty- 
six sail of the line, and a large number 
of transports. By a well-combined and 
well-executed arrangement, favoured by 
the winds and tides, the supplies were 
landed, and the transports despatched 
into the Atlantic, while Howe remained 
off the rock, covering them from the 
combined fleets of fifty sail of the line, 
which, while endeavouring to cut off the 
ooDvoy, had been carried to the eastward 
on the 13th. All was finished on the 
19tb, and on the following day both were 
on the open sea ; but the combined fleet, 
though superior, only engaged for a short 
time at a distance, and then retired. Thus 
i^ny hopes of success to Spain, from all 
her ruinous efforts in this siege, were at 
an end. 

In Africa, the Dutch, and in the east, 
both the Dutch and the French, had 



failed in their efforts ; the British were 
the victors. These results were all felt 
by the confederates ; but the failure of 
the attacks upon Gibraltar was the most 
disastrous to their cause. Upon this the 
attention of every newer was fixed. This 
event could not be concealed or mis- 
represented : the leaders of the armed 
neutrality felt that their fond expecta- 
tions of utter ruin and disgrace to Eng- 
land were visionary. 

Russia was now ready to mediate with 
some degree of firmness, so that lord 
Shelburne was enabled to resume the 
negotiations with more probability of 
success than Fox had experienced. The 
French minister, Vergennes, was detected 
in some double dealing towards the Ame- 
ricans, which was not lost on the Ameri- 
can negotiators; even Franklin was 
obliged to moderate his bitter feelings 
towards England ; and towards the close 
of the year, the agents of Congress at 
Paris secretly agreed to separate articles 
of peace with Britain. vergennes, in 
retaliation, endeavoured to make mis- 
chief, and even to limit the English con- 
cessions to the United States. 

The king, in his speech from the throne 
on December 5th, stated that he had 
offered to declare the colonies free and 
independent states. This cost George 
III. a severe pang ; he declared that 
he "had sacrificed every consideration 
of his own, to the wishes and opinions 
of his people ;*' but peace seemed yet by 
no means secured. It was, however, ac- 
celerated by the general display of revived 
national feeling in England, and the in- 
creased difficulties of all the continental 
powers. 

As in later times, these courts had 
formed their estimate of England, not 
from the real state of things, but from 
the gloomy exaggerations of the orators 
opposed to the administration; conse- 
quently, when these misrepresentations 
were discontinued, they felt at once the 
error into which they had fallen. The 
Spaniards vainly demanded Gibraltar,, 
and on January, 30th, 1783, the prelimi- 
naries of peace were signed. This was 
at Paris. Franklin is said to have grati- 
fied his feelings of animosity, by wearing 
on that occasion the court suit he had 
worn on the day of the memorable per- 
sonal attack on him, before the English 
privy council. It would be pleasant to 
have this denied, as certainly it was dis- 
graceful to an enlarged and philosophical 
mind like that of Franklin. Bat it is 
X 2 
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also to be noted, that Franklin, though a 

Shilosopher, was an unbeliever, therefore 
e mignt be expected to act, as assuredly 
he did, rather on heathen than on Chris- 
tian principles. Yet, living in a Christian 
age, his conduct was ameliorated by the 
general effects of Christianity upon society 
at large. 

The conditions of the treatv of Paris 
were the acknowledgment of the United 
States as free, sovereign, and indepen- 
dent; the limits were settled without 
attempt at restriction, but, unhappily, in 
some respects were not accurately defined; 
this arose partly from haste, and partly 
from ignorance of the correct position of 
various natural boundaries intended to be 
adopted, — this has left cause for dispute 
and misunderstanding to the present day. 
The loyalist* were disgracefully aban- 
doned, with merely an undertaking that 
Congress should recommend the states to 
consider the restoration of the confiscated 
property, on re-payment of the price paid 
for it. But Franklin sternly declared, 
they would sooner have war again than 
allow any indemnification to those whom 
they designated as traitors to theircountry. 
This undertaking, of course, never was 
acted upon. France was to keep Tobago, 
and to have Pondicherry and some other 
dependencies restored, but was to give up 
the other six West Indian islands she had 
captured. Spain gained the Floridas and 
Minorca; the Dutch affairs were to be 
restored to their former state, and ulti- 
mately were nearly so arranged; the 
armed neutrality was not mentioned. 

Such were the terms of peace, which 
were more equitable and favourable for 
England than at one time appeared likely 
to be attained. Of course all opposed to 
the administration spoke against them, 
and to the great surprise of the nation at 
large. North and Fox united in this effort ! 
The abandonment of the American loy- 
alists afforded ground for dissatisfaction : 
an amendment to the address was ground- 
ed thereon. The defenders of the ministry 
pointed to the coalition between North and 
Fox, as equally unnatural with the conduct 
of the despots in taking up the cause of 
a republic. This union of parties gave a 
majority against the ministers, by which 
the House reserved the power of disap- 
proving the conditions of peace, and ex- 
pressed regard for the loyalists. Lord 
Shelburne resigrted, when Pitt, to the 
general surprise, was directed by the 
king t9 form a cabinet, but he declined. 
North was then sent for, but he refused 



to give up Fox, so that after some weeks 
of intrigue, the king was obliged to give 
way, and admit that object of his more 
than dislike. The administration was 
then formed under the duke of Pordand, 
— Pitt and Thurlow were excluded, and 
the coalition was in power, though un- 
popular, evidently containing many ele- 
ments of discord. One of the first and 
most laudable proceedings was to appoint 
commissioners, to inquire into the losses 
and services of the American loyalists, 
and to allow half-pay to all who had borne 
arms. Three thousand cases were ex- 
amined, when claims for losses of pro- 
perty to the amount of more than two 
millions of pounds were admitted, with 
annual incomes amounting to 75,000/. 
Three millions and a half were 
paid in compensation. But there were 
other thousands, who were obliged to 
sacrifice their property, and leave the 
American soil. During subsequent years, 
the American loyalists received above 
12,000,000/. in the whole. The change 
of administration did not alter the treaty 
of peace, it was finally signed on Sep- 
tember 3rd. Adams soon after arrived 
as minister from the United States ; he 
has well described the friendly reception 
he met with ; even George iii. declaring 
to him, that though he was the last man 
in the kingdom to consent to the inde- 
pendence of America, now it was granted, 
he would be the last to sanction any viola- 
tion of it. Herein doubtless he spoke the 
truth, for, with all his faults, George in. 
was of unsullied veracity, as a monarch 
and as a man. The Americans, who had 
described him as an atrocious tyrant, 
were obliged to confess they had done 
wrong; that he had many virtues and 
talents, and was beloved by so many of 
his people, that he could not be a tyrant. 
The situation of the monarch at this 
period strongly shows how many thorns 
beset a throne. His authority was thrown 
off by a large portion of his subjects ; his 
eldest son and heir was at enmity with 
him ; he was opposed by a large number 
of the most influential of the land, and 
obliged to employ as his advisers and ser- 
vants men against whom he had formed 
unconquerable dislikes, and who had 
forced themselves into power by opposi- 
tion to his will. How unenviable, upon 
such conditions, the name and state of a 
monarch I The great error was, that 
when the course of events, accelerated by 
the gross mistakes of the early adminis- 
trations of this reign, had rendered a 
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separation inevitable, it was not conceded 
in such a manner as would have prevented 
the destruction of life and property, and 
tlie exasperation caused by the war, so 
that a better feeling might have been 
secured, than has eventually existed be- 
tween the two nations. 

Painful and evil indeed is it to find, 
that at the expiration of more than half 
a century, these feelings of animositv 
exist, and that absurd attempts on both 
sides, to censure and injure each other, 
have not disappeared. Still worse will it 
be, if a few interested and evil designing 
men succeed in again causing a breach 
between two nations descended from the 
same stock — one in the real principles of 
religion, and nearly one in civil polity. 
Blessed are the peace-makers ; especially 
will they deserve the blessings of grate- 
ful nations, who shall so exert themselves 
as to maintain and firmly establish peace 
between those who ought to exhibit the 
same feelings, while using the same lan- 
guage to express them. 

The coalition ministry from the first 
had been unpopular, and the measures 
Pox was about to introduce led to its 
speedy termination. While England had 
lost its western colonies, and its power 
seemed to be declining in every other part 
of the globe, it had gained a considerable 
addition of strength and territory in the 
east. Though no one then could foresee 
the vastness to which that dominion would 
extend, yet several of her statesmen per- 
ceived that the loss of the western colonies 
might be more than compensated on the 
opposite side of the globe, and studiously 
sought to promote such a result. 

The eastern establishments now re- 
quired especial attention, with new ar- 
rangements as to their government. 
Hitherto they may be said to have been 
wholly under the rule of a mercantile 
company, though the hostilities with 
France and Holland had required a large 
augmentation of regular naval and mili- 
tary force, and the continual interference 
of the government. The time was now 
come, when what was already secured, 
and still more, what was in prospect, re- 
quired a ruling power in regular subor- 
dination to the administration at home. 
Fox proposed to obtain this, by " vesting 
the affairs of the East India Company in 
the hands of certain commissioners for 
the benefit of the proprietors and the 
public." There were to be seven com- 
missioners, named at first by parliament, 
and afterwards by the crown, who were 



to have the entire control of its posses- 
sions and revenue, while nine assistants 
were elected by the proprietors, to manage 
its trading anairs. He also proposed 
many regulations respecting the governor 
general, and the proceedings with regard 
to the natives, and evidently desired to 
promote the welfare and future prosperity 
of India, where there had already been 
many instances of peculation, tyranny, 
and misrule. 

Measures including so much that was 
novel, and interfering with the selfish 
views of numerous individuals, of course, 
gave a favourable opportunity for all op- 
posed to the administration. It was evident 
that Fox would have more to contend 
with than he had calculated upon. The 
firmness of the king was also brought to 
bear upon the question. He personally 
disliked Fox ; he had great fear of any 
novel measures, and Thurlow contrived 
to make him apprehensive that the power 
of these '* seven kings," as they were 
termed, who would, in fact, be nominated 
by the ministers, would much interfere 
with the royal authority. The influence 
arising from the Indian patronage, it wes 
already evident, would m some respects 
exceed the influence of those in authority 
for England. Accordingly, when Fox 
introduced his measures to the House of 
Commons, violent opposition was imme- 
diately raised on the ground that they 
interfered with chartered rights, and would 
render the ministers superior to the 
parliament and the crown. The first 
proceedings were carried through the 
Commons by a large majority; Burke 
standing forward as the leading supporter 
of those measures which probably had 
mainly originated with him, for his atten- 
tion to the affairs of India had for some 
time been very great. 

Pitt was prominent in opposing these 
measures ; the leading principles of the 
two parties of Whigs and Tories were now 
involved in the contest. When the first 
bill was introduced in the House of Lords, 
Thurlow denounced it, declaring that if 
it passed, the king would remove the 
diadem from his own head and place it 
on that of Fox. It was soon ascertained 
that the king was personally opposed 
to the bill, and had authorized lord 
Temple to declare that he should con- 
sider those peers who voted for i^ to be 
his enemies. 

The breach between the king and his 
ministers could be no longer concealed, 
though Temple managed his statements 
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SO as to prevent his being called to ac- 
count, while he sufficiently declared the 
royal wishes, and an adjournment was 
carried in the House of Lords, by 87 
against 79. Fox, strong in his majority 
in the Commons, denounced such pro- 
ceedings, while Pitt urged that, having 
lost the royal confidence, the ministers 
ought to resign. On December 18th, at 
midnight, Fox and North were ordered to 
resign,, and forbidden to appear in person 
to do so. This was done, though at that 
late hour, and the seals, the badges of 
office, were delivered to lord Temple. 

On the day following, Pitt, then only 
twenty-four years of age, was appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer, and first lord 
of the treasury. He was denounced by 
his rival as an ambitious young man. 
Fox began a determined opposition to 
the royal will and the new ministry, and 
the king was addressed against allowing 
a dissolution of parliament. When the 
house met on January 1 2th, 1784, the 
first division against the ministry exhi- 
bited only 232 against 193, a strong 
proof how ready men are to follow those 
actually in place. Other resolutions were 
carried, in which the new ministry were 
still outvoted, but the king declared in a 
private note to Pitt, that " at all events 
ne was ready to take any step that might 
be proposed to oppose this faction, and to 
struggle to the last period of his life." It 
is said that George in. had contemplated 
the possibility of even resigning the Brit- 
ish crown, and remaining ruler of Hano- 
ver only. 

Pitt brought in his India bill on Janu- 
ary 15th, but it was rejected on the 23rd, 
though by a majority of eight only. Various 
efforts of independent members to make 
a coalition between the duke of Portland 
and Pitt failed, but after a series of de- 
bates, protracted to March 8th, Fox car- 
ried an address to the throne only by a 
majority of one : this showed that the 
coalition party was defeated. The voice 
of the nation by this time had declared 
against them by numerous addresses to 
the throne ; the king and his new minis- 
ters felt that a new parliament would be 
favourable, and on March 24th, a dissolu- 
tion took place. One hundred and sixty 
supporters of the coalition were not re- 
elected. — The anticipation was correct. 

The peace with America was followed 
by the evacuation of New York, when 
those who had supported the British 
cause found themselves ruined ; for the 
Americans did not exercise much for- 



bearance wheii they were victors. But on 
the other hand, an order of council iti 
September, 1783, showed the Americans 
one difference from their altered position. 
The commerce between their States and 
the British islands in the West Indies, 
was now limited to British shipping. The 
American colonies no longer existed. 

One matter requiring especial notice 
in reference to this war, is the means 
by which it was carried on. The taxes 
were increased, but the revenues from 
taxation were only increased from ten 
millions and a quarter, in 1776, to twelve 
I and a half in 1782, while the expend!- 
I ture for the navy and army alone increased 
I from six millions and a half in 1776, to six- 
I teen millions in 1781, and nearly twelve 
I under the reduced efforts of 1783, be- 
I sides a heavy arrear of floating debt. 
[ The whole expenditure of the Ameri- 
can war has been estimated at one hun- 
dred and forty millions, increasing the 
debt by one 'hundred and fifteen millions 
of principal, and five millions for annual 
interest. This came rapidly after the 
heavy addition of above a hundred mil- 
lions of expenditure from the seven years' 
war. The total increase in thirty years is 
thus shown : 

In 1755, the principal of the debt 
74,322,153/., interest 2,610,675/.; in 
1783, principal 244,118,635/., interest 
9,302,328/. 

The history of the American finances 
during the war may be briefly given. 
Taxation by Congress was impossible, it 
could only send forth paper money. This 
soon was depreciated to such an extent, 
that in 1780, it is said, a captain's yearly 
pay in paper money would not supply 
him with shoes ; it soon became lowered 
to many hundreds for one, and at last 
•was universally refused. But by this 
time specie had been obtained by loans 
from France and Holland, also by trade 
with the Spanish colonies, and by the ex- 
penditure of the French troops, while the 
paper money being made a legal tender, 
debtors in general were able to stop the 
demands of their creditors, and tbe loss 
fell upon those who really had property, 
and had allowed it to be useful to others ; 
it was estimated to amount to eleven or 
twelve millions. But the army, also, were 
large sufferers ; the troops allowed them- 
selves to be disbanded before their arrears 
were fully liquidated, and the provincial 
legislatures then refused to raise the sums 
required. At length, in 1 789, a regular 
federal government being formed, the 
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public debt was ascertained and funded, 
to meet the claims of all classes of cre- 
ditors ; but it was too late to meet equi- 
tably the demands of the original claim- 
ants. 

The summer of the year 1783 was 
Remarkable for a peculiar state of the 
atmosphere. Gowper describes it in one 
of his letters. " In a country not subject 
to fogs, we have been covered with one 
of the thickest I remember. We never 
see the sun but shorn of his beams. The 
trees are scarcely discernible at a mile's 
distance. He sets with the face of a red- 
hot salamander, and rises, as I learn 
from report, with the same complexion. 
Such a phenomenon at the end of June 
has occasioned much speculation. Some 
fear to go to bed, expecting an earth- 
quake ; some declare that he neither rises 
nor sets where he did ; and assert with 
great confidence that the day of judg- 
ment is at hand. It is, however, seri- 
onsly, a remarkable appearance, and the 
only one of the kind that at this season 
of the year has fallen under my notice." 
The correspondence of this delightful 
writer has many interesting notices of the 
events passing in the period just con- 
sidered. 

Among the events of 1783 may 
also be noticed the prince of Wales 
coming of age, and taking his seat 
in the House of Peers. As hitherto 
had invariably been the case in the reigns 
of the house of Hanover, the son was 
seen in a state of alienation from the 
father. In the present instance this mainly 
arose from the evil characters who were 
become the personal friends of the heir 
apparent. Fox was one of these ; a worse 
choice could not have been made, if his 
private character alone is referred to; 
and the extravagance and excesses of the 
prince were already notorious. This was 
hmong the causes that increased the 
king's personal dislike to Fox. The coa- 
lition ministry, of course, were willing to 
accede to the wishes of the prince, and 
gave him large supplies, but the king 
would not consent to their proposal to 
allow a hundred thousand a year, he 
would only agree to fifty thousand, and 
that from the civil list, with an outfit of 
sixty thousand. Such a course was un- 
wise, as it was evident that large sums 
must soon be required, both of the prince 
and of the civil list, while there would 
be no attention to economy, or a proper 
regulation of expenditure, under such a 
manifest deficiency of means. 



Here may be closed this sketch of one 
of the most momentous periods in the 
history of Britain, and even of the world, 
when considered in all its results. The 
words of professor Smyth may again be 
introduced : — " The American revolution 
IS a great epoch in the history of the 
world, and nothing but the appearance 
of the French revolution, so fitted, from 
its tremendous circumstances and un- 
known consequences, to sweep away 
everything else from the curiosity and 
anxieties of mankind, could have made 
men insensible, as they now may be, to 
an event so striking and important. By 
the American revolution the foundations 
of a new empire are laid, immense in 
extent, unrivalled in natural advantages, 
and at a safe distance from the hostilities 
of the old world ; a new empire is to 
begin its course where other empires 
have ended, with all the intellectual, 
moralj and religious advantages which 
other empires have only attained during 
the time that has elapsed since the re- 
cords of history began. A receptacle is 
now opened for every human being, of 
whatever country, and whatever be his 
disposition or fortunes, opinions or genius. 
What is to be the result of such an ad- 
mixture or collision of all personal quali- 
ties and intellectual endowments ?" 

After referring to the English revolu- 
tion of 1688, and the American revolu- 
tion of 1776, the same author adds a 
wish, that they may " hold up to man- 
kind the lessons of practical freedom, 
and explain to them the only secret that 
exists of all national prosperity and hap- 
piness, the sum and substance of which 
must for ever consist in mild govern- 
ment and tolerant religion (rationally 
understood,) in civil and religious liberty. 
Give civil and religious liberty, you give 
everything ; knowledge and science, he- 
roism and honour, virtue and power ; 
deny them, and you deny everything; 
in vain are the gifts of nature ; there is 
no harvest in the ' fertility of the soil; 
there is no cheerfulness in the radiance 
of the sky ; there is no thought in the 
understanding of man, and there is in 
his heart no hope ; the human animal 
sinks and withers; abused, disinherited, 
stripped of the attributes of his kind, 
ana no longer formed after the image of 
God." 

But to this powerful sketch it must be 
added, that the value of religious liberty 
is only that thereby the Holy Scriptures, 
the truths contained in the word of 
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God, may be set forth to the people. Only 
by religious liberty, as the instrumental 



*' Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
And their vorda to the end of the world." 

That word is indeed precious, giving life 
to the soul. 

" The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul. 

The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise 
the simple. 

The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 
heart. 

The commandment of the Lord is pure, enlight- 
ening the eyes. 

The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever. 

The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether. 

More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold ; 

Sweeter also than honey, and the honey-comb; 

Moreover by them is thy servant warned ; 

And in keeping of them there is great reward."— 
Psa. xix. 7—11. 

Only where religious liberty exists are 
the Holy Scriptures fully made known, 
as able to make wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
" All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness ; that tbe man of God may 
be perfect, throughly furnished unto all 
good works," 2 Tim. iii. 15 — 17. 



ADVENTURES OF A CHAMOIS-HUNTER. 

*' Ah ! write it all down, and I'll tell 
you something about the cunning of the 
chamois, that no one has heard before," 
said a Styrian chamois hunter, to Mr. 
Khol, the traveller; and in truth he told 
him a most wonderful and interesting 
story, which shows not only the cunning 
of that animal, but the wonderful and 
great love to its young ones which God 
has implanted in its breast. The chamois 
is a species of wild goat, which is found 
in Alpine countries, and esteemed valu- 
able for the sake of its skin, of which is 
made a very fine kind of leather. The 
chamois-hunters often run great risks in 
pursuing them ; and the relation bf the 
Styrian chamois-hunter was as follows : — 

" The previous year he had found a 
geis, or female chamois, ready to bring 
forth. He had followed her for eight 
days, to see where she would deposit her 
young. Sometimes he took off his shoes, 
and climbed on his bare feet, like a cat, 
and once, when he had to clamber up 
the steep face of a rock, he cut off all his 
huttons from his clothes, that they might 
not make a jingle. At last he discovered 



the two young ones in a niche at the top 
of a high rock, in a kath, as the hunters 
call it. The little ones were sporting 
round the mother, who glanced, from 
time to time, down into the valley, to 
watch for any hostile approach. To avoid 
being seen, our hunter made a great cir- 
cuit, and so reached a path that led to 
the kath. Exactly in front of the niche 
the rocks descend perpendicularly to an 
immense depth. At the back was an- 
other steep descent. Some fragments of 
rocks re-formed a kind of bridge between 
the large masses ; but these were placed 
too high to be accessible to the little ones, 
and could only be available for their mother. 
The hunter rejoiced as he contemplated 
this position, and pressed upon the ani- 
mals, whose escape seemed impossible. 
When the old one caught sight of him, 
she measured with a glance the unfa- 
vourable disposition of the rock, and 
sprang upon the hunter with the fury 
that maternal love will breathe into most 
timid creatures. The danger of such at- 
tacks is less from the thrust, which is not 
very violent, than from the endeavour of 
the animal ta fix the point of its horns, 
which are bent like fish-hooks, in the 
legs of the hunter, and then press him 
back down the precipices. It happens 
sometimes that the chamois and the 
hunter, thus entangled, roll into the 
abyss together. Our hunter was in no 
condition to fire at the advancing cha- 
mois, as he found both hands necessary 
to sustain himself on the narrow path ; 
he therefore warded off the blows as well 
as he could with his feet, and kept still 
advancing. The anguish of the mother 
increased ; she dashed back to her young, 
coursed round them with loud cries, as if 
to warn them of their danger, and then 
leaped up before the before-named frag- 
ments ot rock, from which the second 
but more difficult egress from the grotto 
was to be won. She then leaped down 
again to her little ones, and seemed to 
encourage them to attempt the leap. In 
vain the little creatures sprang and 
wounded their foreheads against the 
rocks that were too high for them, and 
in vain the mother repeated again and 
again her firm and graceful leap, to show 
them the way. All this was the work of 
a few minutes, whilst the hunter had 
again advanced some steps nearer. He 
was just preparing to make the last effi>rt, 
when the following picture, which was 
the particular circumstance he referred 
to in speaking of the chamois' cunning, 
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met his astonished eyes; — ^the old cha- 
mois, fixing her hind legs firmly on the 
rock hehind, had stretched her hody to 
its utmost length, and planted her fore 
feet on the rock above — thus forming a 
temporary bridge of her back. The little 
ones in a minute seemed to comprehend 
the design of their mother, sprung upon 
her like cats, and thus reached the point 
of safety ; the picture only lasting long 
enough to enable their pursuer to make 
the last step. He sprang into the niche, 
thinking himself now sure of the young 
chamois ; but all three were off with the 
speed of the wind, and a couple of shots 
that he sent after the fugitives merely 
announced by their echo to the surround- 
ing rocks that he had missed his game." 



THE SPIRIT OP CHARITY. 
No. II. 

ITS KINDNESS AND FREEDOM FROM ENVY, 

** Charity is kind." Where it ap- 
pears, the conduct is shown to be dic- 
tated by true benevolence. It denotes 
that manner of conveying a sentiment, 
or rendering a service, which is not 
merely appropriate, but engaging. Obli- 
gatory as it is in all the relations of life, 
it is peculiarly so in our connexion with 
the pious. A want of it has been pro- 
ductive of incalculable evils. The mode 
adopted, both in word and deed, has often 
violated the law of kindness, when the 
thing itself was absolutely right, and thus 
injury has been done instead of good. 
Required as we are to ** think " of the 
things which are " lovely and of good 
report," the manner of uttering a state- 
ment, or performing an act, is as worthy 
of consideration as its qualities. 

Of the mode of action thus incumbent, 
the sacred writers furnish many exempli- 
fications. Saul of Tarsus was a zealot, 
in early life, from the original bias and 
vehemence of his mind. Had his ardent 
spirit remained uncurbed, left to its own 
course like the wild horse roaming on its na- 
tive mountains, the hand of history would 
have traced a long career of persecution, 
unsurpassed in its violence and atrocity. 
Yet, so mighty was the power that 
wrought in his soul, that Paul, the apostle, 
was remarkable for nothing more than 
his condescending and compassionate 
regard. Instead of the thunders with 
which he was accustomed at one time to 
speak, we hear a "still small voice" say- 
ing : " Brethren, I beseech you by the 



meekness and gentleness of Christ :"-*- 
« We were genue among you, even as 
a nurse cherisheth her children:"-— 
" Though I might be much bold in 
Christ," Philemon, " to enjoin thee that 
which is convenient, yet for love's sake, 
I rather beseech, being such an one as 
Paul the aged, and now also a prisoner of 
Jesus Christ." 

In full accordance with a style of ad- 
dress so bland and benignant, is that of 
Peter, once prone to hasty and violent 
feelings. His language was, "The elders 
I exhort, who am also an elder : feed the 
flock which is among you, taking the 
oversight thereof, not by constraint, but 
willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a 
ready mind ; neither as being lords over 
God's heritage, but being ensamples of the 
flock," 2 Peter y. 1, 2. How well did 
the spirit of this exhortation coincide 
with that which was thus to be officially 
exemplified ! 

The apostle James had much to do 
with the faults of the Jews, assailing their 
laxity, presumption, and arrogance, and 
reproving their mutual recriminations, 
with the disposition individually mani- 
fested, to exercise an intolerant jurisdic- 
tion over others. But though the object 
he has in view is the removal of prevail- 
ing corruptions, his manner of procedure 
is as kind as it is faithful. If ne adopts 
the high tone which is appropriate to ex- 
posure and reproof, his message suflers 
no drawback from the ebullitions of an 
un sanctified nature. One truth ap{)ears 
paramount in his mind, and with this he 
concludes his epistle : " Brethren, if any 
do err from the truth, and one convert 
him ; let him know, that he which con- 
verteth a sinner from the error of his 
ways shall save a soul from death, and 
shall hide a multitude of sins," James v., 
20. Pre-eminently calculated was this 
fact to sustain the apostle in the exercise 
of kindness, which, throughout his epistle, 
never fails. 

Similar to the work of James was that 
entrusted to Jude ; for men of factious 
disposition, and profligate life, had " crept 
in unawares," and greatly promoted ex- 
isting evils. Were severity to be justi- 
fied on the ground of its objects being 
vicious and debauched, it would have 
been so assuredly in this instance. Now, 
if ever, it would have been lawful to 
" speak daggers." As the fire of indig- 
nation glowed in the heart, vehement 
emotion might have been betrayed by 
"the words that burn." And yet it is 
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thid apostle, Who, while displftying the 
faithfulness which forliade any conceal- 
ment or disguise of evil^ says : <' Of some 
have compassion, making a differetice; 
and others save with fear, pulling them 
oat of the fire," Jude 22, 23. 

The spirit of John will readily odour 
to the mind. The topic on which he 
chiefly insists in his epistles is love, and 
his heart was in perfect unison with his 
subject. Writing, as he is supposed to 
have done, at a very advanced age, the 
spirit breathed in these inspired letters is 
that of a father inculcating on his child- 
ren every virtue, and especially that of 
mutual affection. * Nor is his style of 
doing this less remarkable thaii the truths 
inculcated. Instead of assuming any 
superiority, he withholds his name In one 
epistle, describes himself merely as an 
" elder " in the others, styles his converts 
"little children," and dwells on his theme 
with a want of order and a reiteration, 
quite in keeping with his character, as if 
his heart, even in the winter of life, were 
full to overflowing of aflbction. 

And yet, illustrious as are these dis- 
plays of kindness, the distance between 
Christ and his apostles ivas infinite. In 
him the word of prophecy received its 
accomplishment : " He shall gather the 
lambs with his arm, and carry them in his 
bosom, and shall gently lead those that 
are with young." Vigilance was solemnly 
incumbent on his disciples, yet its neglect 
only called forth the inquiry : " What, 
could ye not watch with me one hour ?" 
And when unhallowed zeal burst forth, 
there was biit the administration of the 
gentle reproof: " Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of." 

Of the power of kindness it would be 
easy to furnish many striking illustra- 
tions. To take one appropriate to the 
present subject, it may be stated, that 
Tillotson having preached before king 
Charles ii., and afterwards printed the 
sermon by royal command, sent a copy 
of it to John Howe. On its perusal, he 
was filled with alarm at the dangerous 
position which the preacher had thought 
proper to maintain. And did he now, 
having cherished exasperation of spirit, 
attack Tillotson in unmeasured terms, 
loading him with gross abuse, and charg- 
ing him with being actuated by the vilest 
motives? On the contrary, he addressed 
to Tillotson a letter of expostulation, and 
received the assurance that the latter 
was ready fully to discuss the matter, for 
which a journey that day Ofl^ered a fa- 



tourable opportunity. As they rode 
along, Howe, in a manner worthy of 
himself, stated his convictions, and at 
length Tillotson, persuaded that the doc- 
trine he had advocated was utterly un- 
tenable, wept over his error, and said, 
"This was the unhappiest thing which 
had fbr a long time happened to him." 
So ingenuous an acknowledgment of 
error reflects high honour on Tillot- 
son, while a similar tribute must be 
offered to the spirit of Howe. For such 
a task it would have been difllcult, if 
not impossible, to find any one better 
fitted ; while it would be easy to collect 
a multitude, and among them not a few, 
who have figured on the arena of contro- 
versy, who would have provoked even 
the amiable and generous temper of Til- 
lotson to wrath, and have so worked on 
his mind, that what was at first a hasty 
impression, might have become a settled 
and most injurious error. 

Another instance of a more decided 
character it may be well to add. An 
individual, from some peculiar circum- 
stances in early life, had embraced an 
erroneous and most dangerous system, 
and was soon branded by his associates 
as a heretic. Indisposed to shrink from 
the promulgation of his sentiments, he 
was accustomed to dispute with any who 
would engage in a mental struggle, and 
unhappily he was often encountered with 
sternness of spirit and severity of lan- 
guage. Thus confirmed in his delusion, 
and with his prejudices against the truth 
greatly increased, it appeared as if his 
life would he devoted to the diffusion of 
error; for he could scarcely endure to 
hear the gospel of Christ defended, or 
even named. 

At length an associate succeeded, in a 
remarkable degree, in winning his afiTec- 
tions, and securing his confidence, by his 
amiableness of spirit ; a considerable time, 
however, elapsed, before he made a personal 
appeal, in reference to eternal salvation. 
But when attacked by temporary disease, 
and lying on his bed languid and pale, 
while resignation and benevolence beam- 
ed from his countenancb, the object of his 
solicitude, the so-called heretic, came as a 
visitor. Then the first word of admonition 
was uttered, and that word, so benign 
and earnest in its expression, reached the 
heart of him most affectionately addressed, 
drew tears from his eyes, and led him to 
muse without delay on the power and 
reality of evangelical piety. From the 
place of secret and solemn thought he soon 
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returned with the question, " What must 
I do to he saved ?" And he who had 
long been wedded to error, and vah'ant in 
its course, found his prejudices yield, and 
beneath the regenerating influences of 
the Spirit of God, received "the truth 
as it is in Jesus.*** 

Oh ! there is a power in kindness which 
surpasses every other. That it is " the 
key ^o the human heart ** has become a 
proverb, worthy of constant remem- 
brance. A conviction on the part of an 
individual, that a sincere and ardent de- 
sire is cherished for his welfare, will 
commonly secure his warm co-operation. 
Instances there. may be in which kind- 
ness is hastily and rudely repulsed, but 
the feeling in action is either doubted or 
denied, and even then churlishness may 
yield to repeated effort. On the other 
hand, how many failures are attributable 
to its affectation or absence ! 

CHARITY ENVIETH NOT. 

The evil passion, from which true be- 
nevolence is entirely exempt, is a fearful 
manifestation of a depraved nature. The 
Gentiles are described as having been 
" full of envy.** How awful must have 
been their state, who were '* living in 
malice and envy, hateful and hating one 
another!*' No wonder, then, that we are 
so frequently warned against this evil, 
when " the spirit that dwelieth in us 
lusteth to envy.** 

When narrowly examined, it appears 
to be one of the brood of malevolence, 
for it always betrays ill-will, and is dis- 
played in uneasiness, as the qualities or 
possessions of others are beheld. All 
who exhibit some points of superiority, 
though there may be nothing to fear 
from their elevation, or to hope from 
their depression, excite the feelings of 
the envious. It is enough for him that 
he has failed to attain the advantages he 
beholds, or thi^ by some means they 
have been forfeited or lost. The degree 
of the feeling in operation is determined 
by the estimate he forms of the natural 
or acquired superiority. 

To this passion the disciples of Christ 
at Corinth appear to have been peculiarly 
exposed. The " diversity of gifts " that 
prevailed among them, and the conse- 
quently varied degrees of influence and 
popularity that would appear, together 
with an ostentatious display of the ample 
means of some, as contrasted with the 
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absolute poverty of others, would supply 
many incentives to envy. If before the 
exercise of miraculous gifts it were as a 
serpent, torpid from the atmosphere not 
being genial, it would now be like that 
reptile when, warmed by the heat, it darts 
forth its sting, and expels its vienom. 

The spirit thus excited has often ap- 
peared in other circumstances. Envy 
has been excited on the survey of greater 
intellect, more varied and extensive in- 
telligence, eloquence more rousing or 
consoling, a wider range of influence, 
and even more signal usefulness. As 
Satan scowled at the sight of our first 
parents in their state of innocence, so have 
the envious at the view of superior pos- 
sessions. The sounds of joy have often 
ascended, and the waiJ of sorrow has 
been heard, but there has been no re- 
sponse, because envy was dominant — 
envy refusing to join in the shout, because 
it disliked those who raised it, and dis- 
liked them the more for that which made 
them joyous — envy refusing to join iti 
the wail, because of its induration of 
heart, or its secret exultation at its male- 
volence being realized. 

Where, then, in such a state of mind, 
is true benevolence discoverable ? If it 
exist at all, it must be as a spark smoul- 
dering among ashes, and not like the 
flame kindled from heaven on the altars 
of the Jews, which was not only always 
burning, but always bright. The man 
who is influenced by the charity on 
which the inspired apostle expatiates, 
can go forth hither and thither, db- 
lighted with whatever is good, and likely 
therefore to promote the welfare of his 
race and the glory of his God. So far 
from envying any quality, attainment, 
or success, his pleasure is proportioned to 
the greatness of the result, or the large- 
ness of the promise that progress offers. 
In their contemplation, he is so absorbed as 
to overlook drawbacks which others would 
eagerly detect, and greatly exaggerate. 
Me has caught the spirit of Paul, when 
he said, "Some indeed preach Christ 
even of envy and strife ; and some also • 
of good will. The one preach Christ of 
contention, not sincerely, supposing to 
add affliction to my bonds ; but the other 
of love, knowing that I am set for the 
defence of the gospel. What then? not- 
withstanding every way, whether in pre- 
tence, or in truth, Christ is preached; 
and I therein do rejoice, vea, and will 
rejoice," Philip, i. 15—18. ' W. 
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BAMBLE8 IN IRELAND. 
No. III. 

After spending the night at Strade, I 
set off early for Lame, through a thick 
and heavy mist, that for some miles pre- 
vented me from distinguishing the fea- 
tures of the country tnrough which I 
passed. But by the time I reached the 
latter place it cleared away, and a mag- 
nificent day made the prospect of the 
journey before me one that was most 
delightful. As I found there were two 
hours to spare before the mail coach from 
Belfast would come in, I walked to the 
ruined castle of Olderfleet, that stands 
on the Curraan, a neck of land jutting 
out into the lough, and after inspecting 
it, returned in time to secure a seat in 
the car to Glenarm, which takes on the 
passengers who arrive from Belfast. 

We speedily set forward on a good 
road, the vehicle loaded with passengers 
and luggage. My three companions on 
the seaward side of the car were two 
gentlemen from London, and an Ameri- 
can, who had arrived the evening before 
at Belfast, in the steamer, from Ardros- 
san. He had crossed the Atlantic for 
the sole purpose of visiting the most 
celebrated places in the British isles, and 
in Germany ; but I fear, if the two days 
I travelled with him are to be regarded 
as specimens of the rest of the time he 
spent in Europe, that his stock of in- 
formation for his friends at home would 
be remarkably scanty, and not very va- 
luable. I hope I am not libelling him 
when I state, that it appeared to me as if 
all he cared for was, to be able to say 
that he had travelled through certain 
places. As to his doing so from a love to 
the beauties and sublimities of nature, or 
from the deep interest he felt in scenes of 
historical importance, that scarcely once 
appeared to be the case. To designate as 
travelling, the rapid whirling from place 
to place, without pausing to observe 
whatever objects of note may present 
themselves, to see a little of the people, 
and become somewhat familiar with their 
haUts and modes of thought, seems most 
unsuitable ; and if inferences are drawn 
from such superficial surveys of persons 
or places, the probability is, that they 
will, to a great extent, be unwarranted 
by facts. 

In half an hour after leaving Larne, the 
road inclined towards the sea-shore, and 
we traversed the celebrated highway to 
the north. I think it must be one of the 



most goreeous sea rides in Europe ; as it 
is one of the most stupendous works of 
modern engineering. The road runs 
along the base of the cliffs, and in some 
places is cut out of the solid rock itself, 

Erotected on the side towards the sea by 
uge masses that have fallen from the 
height above. On our right, about seven 
miles from Larne, were the ** Maidens," 
a dangerous group of rocks, on two of 
which are lofty light-houses, that were 
now gleaming in the sun, at a distance of 
several miles from land. From this road 
the Scottish coast was distinctly visible, 
and formed an interesting object in the 
sea-view, all- the way to Cushendall. 

Glenarn was our next halting- place, a 
small town, most beautifully situated at 
the head of the bay, and apparently 
thriving under the fostering care of a 
member of the Antrim family. The 
road hence, still on the sea-shore, winds 
round Red-bav, passing the lovely valley 
of Glenariff, that stretches away between 
the mountains towards the interior of the 
country. When the splendid scene, which 
this bay discloses as Garron Point, is 
turned, burst upon our view, I turned 
to my American companion to express 
the intense enjoyment of the moment. 
But he was fast locked in the arms of 
sleep. With one of the most glorious 
views before him, for which his guide- 
book had prepared him, he was slum- 
bering soundly. My rousing exclamation 
was followed by a loud yawn, and, rub- 
bing his eyes, he looked for a moment, 
and feebly uttering, " Ah ! it is very 
pretty!" turned round, and fell fast 
asleep again. I did not disturb him 
any more. 

On the northern shores of the bay are 
some large caves, two of which are in- 
habited by a blacksmith and an old 
woman — miserable abodes, blackened 
with soot and damp ; over them is a 
ruined castle. Cushendall is very pret- 
tily situated in a hollow. The moun- 
tains to the west are very fine; one 
especially arrests the attention of the 
tourist, Lurgeidan, something in the 
shape of the frustrum of a vast cone, 
with a very narrow base. Many of the 
people here seemed very wretchedly ofil 
Some girls were working in the door- 
ways, making lace for houses in Glas- 
gow. I asked one how much she could 
do in a day ? She replied, '* In a long 
day," a yard; for which she gets four- 
pence. 

Leaving Cushendall, we came to the 
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valley of Glendun, a beautiful spot, at the 
termination of 'which is the village of 
Cushenden, on the seashore. The val- 
ley is crossed, by what a ragged Irish- 
man at our last stage called ** a darlint of 
a bridge." Its arch is said to be a hun- 
dred feet from the bed of the river, that 
brawls and foams beneath in its course 
towards the ocean, and is a very interest- 
ing object, when looked at from the 
village. The whole of this valley is, I 
think, one of the loveliest in Ireland. 
We paused to contemplate it, as the pant- 
ing horses toiled slowly up the sides of 
the mountain. It lay at our feet, soft 
and beautiful, embraced in the arms of 
the giant hills around, with their ever- 
lasting walls of basalt, rising nearly two 
tltousand feet high, capped with clouds 
or gleaming in the sun. The river, with 
its twisted thread of silver, shone from 
amidst rocks and foliage; and narrow 
paths led to small cottages, perched on 
the sides of the hills, some of the inmates 
of which appeared scarcely " bigger than 
their head." Flocks of sheep dotted the 
green pastures, and all seemed so quiet 
and peaceful, that it was difficult to be- 
lieve aught could be found there that 
marred the harmony of nature ,* but man 
was there, and thus there was sin. After 
crossing the bridge, the path ascends 
very rapidly, until the summit of the 
mountain is reached, over which, for 
some miles, the road to Ballycastle runs, 
through a wild and desolate country, 
with scarcely a habitation. Here we 
were literally in the clouds, and our hair 
became quite saturated with the moisture 
of the atmosphere. We were, at first, 
from the same cause, prevented from 
catching more than momentary glimpses 
of the mountains on the left, as the 
clouds rolled away from the highest 
peaks ; but soon the sun burst the huge 
superincumbent mass, and a glorious 
evening poured its mellow light on our 
path. At our feet was the majestic pro- 
montory of Fairhead ; to the north, Rath- 
lin island ; and eastward of that, the Mull 
of Cantyre, where headlands and hills 
were flaming with the ruby glories of the 
setting sun. 

The road to Ballycastle now became 
one continuous descent for several miles ; 
until at length the town was reached, by 
an avenue of \ofty trees, skirting either 
side of the path, and affording a welcome 
shade. There are coal-mines here, which, 
however, are but partially worked. The 
town is visited more for the objects of 



interest in the neighbourhood, than for 
anything worthy of particular notice in 
itself. Fairhead, rising 636 feet from 
the sea ; Tor-point, Murlough Bay, and 
the island of Hathlin, claim the attention 
of the tourist, and will well repay the 
time and exertion requisite for a visit. 

Leaving Ballycastle, at that time alive 
with the humours and follies of a fair — 
in which, by-the-by, my American fel- 
low-traveller seemed to take far more in- 
terest than in all the splendours of Gle- 
narn and Red Bav scenery, and was with 
difficulty dragged from it — we went on 
in a hired car to the Causeway. The 
high-road runs along the brow of the 
cliils for some miles, now appearing as if 
it were about to terminate -in an abrupt 
precipice, at whose base we could dis- 
tinctly hear the hollow thundering of the 
heaving waves, and now turning inland, 
as if to give you an opportunity for quiet- 
ing the nerves, rather excited by the ad- 
venturous part of the ride. When we 
reached Carrick-a-rede, we found that 
the hanging- bridge had been removed 
the, day before. About sixty feet from 
the main cliffs at this spot a huge rock 
rises from the sea, to the height of eighty 
feet. This rock intercepts the passage 
of the salmon along the coast, when has- 
tening to the rivers ; and the fishermen 
cast their nets in the sea between. During 
the season some of them reside on the 
rock, and for their own convenience they 
construct a bridge across the chasm, of 
parallel ropes, fastened to rings on either 
side, over which planks are laid for the 
venturous fishermen, and their families, 
who pass over this swinging and dizzy 
pathway, even with heavy loads on their 
backs, with the most perfect noncha- 
lance, although a false step might 
plunge them into the boiling abyss be- 
neath. Perhaps it was well we were not 
tempted to try the strength of our own 
nerves, by venturing over it. The mists 
of evening now began to gather round all 
objects, investing them with a sublimity 
and grandeur that awed the spirit. It 
soon became pitchy dark, and we were 
glad therefore when the cheerful light of 
the Causeway hotel burst upon us ; and 
so, apparently, were our driver and his 
steed, both of whom had that day been 
very diligently engaged in conveying 
travellers to this spot, or to and from the 
fair. The driver was one of the wildest 
specimens of Irish humanity I met with 
in the country ; and more than once he 
seemed to try how near he could drive to 
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the edge of the precipice, without hurl- 
ing us over. He was scattering ahout 
his witticisms, in rivalry with the driver 
of an accompanying car, like sparks 
heaten from glowing iron. He seemed 
never to be at a loss for excuses for his 
mistakes, either of word or action. His 
vehicle, and the animal that drew it, and 
indeed, the strange animal that drove it 
too, were, in his estimation, the best 
that could be met with for their re- 
spective offices. Wlien one of us, in as- 
cending the car, after walking down a 
steep part of the road, complained of its 
imperfection, as wanting a step, which 
we suspected it had never possessed, he 
was ready with the reply, " Sure enough, 
yer honours, there's one on, only it's oflf." 

The accommodation at the Causeway 
hotel is excellent, and very reasonable. 
The well-filled recommendation-book 
there does, I think, speak the truth; 
which is not always the case with this 
species of composition. 

The morning sun woke me early, and 
we were all soon marshalled under the 
guidance of one of the characters of the 
place, to whom Mrs. Hall has given a 
niche in her work on Ireland. Although 
we very respectfully declined the speci- 
mens of rocks which were offered for sale 
by some ragged attendants, and expressed 
a desire to be allowed to choose our own 
company, it was not until we had em- 
barked in a large boat, manned by four 
fishermen, that we gained our wishes; 
and left our uninvited companions to way- 
lay the next party. 

It was a magnificent day. The mists, 
which had prevented some early tourists 
whom we met returning, at the door of 
the inn, from seeing anything whatever 
of the headlands, had rolled away and 
left a blue Italian sky, without a cloud. 
Scarcely a breath of wind was stirring, 
and so comparatively calm was the sea, 
that we went where not one in ten ven« 
tures to go. Our guide steered the boat 
into both Port Coon and Dunkerry caves. 
We glided in on a wave, between huge 
rocks that threatened destruction to our 
frail bark : but the skilful hands of the 
oarsmen, guided by a practised eye, bore 
us safely within ; and we felt amply re- 
paid for the trouble, aa, holding on the 
sides of the oars, we now surveyed the 
lofty gothic dome that rose above us. 
Port C^on is the one usually visited, but 
we were enabled to enter Dunkerry, or the 
Great Cave, ^s it is called, which I think 
i$ the finest The sea rolls up this na- 



tural fissure to a great distance. The 
inhabitants, more than two miles inland, 
declare, that on stormy nights the thun- 
dering noise of the waters is heard be- 
neath them. It requires caution, not 
only to enter the caves, but also when 
you are within ; as the swell is great, 
and the sudden subsidence of the water 
where the rocks approach one another, 
exposes the boat to the danger of swamp- 
ing. We, however, were mercifully pre- 
served from all accidents. 

Emerging from the solemn gloom of 
these excavations, we went eastward. As 
it was so fine, we resolved to go as far as 
Bengore Head by sea, and return by 
land. . We were amply justified in our 
determination. Let every one, if he can, 
view the whole of these glorious head- 
lands from the water. It is impossible to 
form a correct idea of the tout ensemble , 
if this be not done. 

The first objects pointed out by the 
guide were the Stookens, two rocks that 
stand out at the eastern point of Port 
Ganniay. These we rounded, and at once 
there burst upon our view a scene of in- 
describably desolate magnificence. The 
cliffs, rising to the height of four hundred 
feet, assume the most fantastic forms. At 
their feet are broken rocks, lying in ail 
directions, and amidst them the columns 
of the Causeway are seen, in three dis- 
tinct *^ piers or moles." At first sight, as 
we had been warned, we felt disappointed; 
but reserved all expression of our feelings 
until we stood upon it. Our boat glided 
on in front of the headlands, now between 
the rocks — almost all of which have some 
name assigned them — now on the open 
sea; and successively '*the Chimney- 
tops" — which it is said were battered by 
one of the ships belonging to the Spanish 
armada, having been mistaken for the 
chimneys of Dunluce castle (the Lover's 
leap) Pleaskin and Kenbane Heads were 
passed ; then shooting by the Giant's Ball 
Alley and Pulpit — a rather incongruous 
conjunction — we at length landed at the 
foot of Bengore Head, and ascended by 
the dry bed of a waterfall to the top of 
the cliffs. Our views of the coast from 
the different projecting points were very 
fine, but not equal to those obtained from 
the sea. Still, to such as were not so 
fortunate in the weather as we were, the 
former are well worth the trouble of a 
visit. 

Pursuing our course along the cliffs, 
we passed a middle-aged woman, sitting 
on the edge of the precipice — up which 
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slie had come by a path that made us 
dizzy to look at, but which we were as- 
sured she and others were in the habit of 
ascending with loads of kelp, that is 
burned for manure. This was the iden- 
tical woman whom Mrs. Hall mentions 
as having, several years ago, fallen down 
more than a hundred and fifty feet. Al- 
though dreadfully bruised, and with many 
dislocated bones, to the astonishment of 
all, she survived, and does, I believe, to 
this day. 

We descended to the Causeway just 
above the Giant's Organ, by " the shep- 
herd's path ;" a way so steep, that I more 
than once expected some of us would 
suffer from our temerity j but, upheld by 
the good hand of God, we all reached the 
shore in safety. We were soon standing 
upon the Great Causeway, and the sin- 
gular and marvellous character of the 
construction awakened surprise and de- 
light, which a distant glimpse of it, when 
it appeared, in comparison with the head- 
lands, so insignificant, had failed to do. 
The pillars, which stand nearly perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, fit as exactly and 
closely to one another as if they had been 
so placed by the most skilful builder. 
They are an ascending series of basaltic 
blocks, of about eighteen inches in depth, 
the joints where they are united being 
distinctly visible. The Causeways are 
clusters of these pillars, to the number of 
several hundreds, gradually sloping down 
from a height of thirty feet to the surface 
of the water. They assume different 
geometrical figures, chiefly hexagons : 
but one triangular column is visible in 
the whole mass. We wandered for some 
time about the tops of the pillars, which 
can easily be done, the interest and the 
amazement increasing the more we ex- 
amined; but at length were compelled 
to tear ourselves away as the day was 
advancing. Giving a passing glance at 
the Giant's Organ — a range of columns in 
the face of the cliff, so placed as to war- 
rant the name given to them — we directed 
our course up the path to the inn. We 
stopped to drink: at the Giant's Well ; 
where an old decrepit woman retails some 
of the delicious water to thirsty visitors, 
and to those who wish it something more 
potent. I entered into conversation with 
ner upon eternal matters, and was pleased 
to see the big tear roll down her withered 
cheeks, as I spoke of that land where 
they "thirst no more." She expressed 
herself in language that led me to hope 
she was not altogether a stranger to the 



truths of die gospel* I proml'sed to send 
her some tracts, which I had in the hotel, 
by the hands of our guide, who, she as- 
sured me, would convey them to her 
safely. 

Overtaking the party who had left me 
talking with the old woman, I accosted 
Mac Mullen, the guide. " Do you be- 
lieve in the sea-kinss, Alick?" 

" Troth, sir," said he, " I don't believe 
in them any how at all, but only in the 
Great King of sea and land." 

I turned towards him with a look of 
pleasure and surprise. "And do you 
know anything about him?" I said. '* You 
need not be afraid to speak to me upon 
the subject ; I am not jeering you ; I am 
a minister of the gospel." 

'* I thought you were, when you spoke, 
your reverence," replied he, taking off 
his hat. " Sure I hope I know something 
of him." 

" And dp you pray to him ?" 

f*I do," was the answer. 

"Through whom do you hope your 
prayers will find acceptance?" I asked; 
for I was not yet certain whether he was 
a Protestant or Catholic. 

" Through Jesus Christ, the only Me- 
diator between God and man," said he. 

I believe I have given the conversation 
almost literally as it passed. I was of 
course much delighted with this, and 
talked with him upon the subject of re- 
ligion, personal and domestic, until we 
reached the hotel, I then gave him the 
tracts for the old woman at the well, and 
a bundle for himself. His eyes sparkled 
as he took them, and the expressions that 
fell from his lips were more warm and 
cordial than when he received his gratuity 
as our guide. " It's the best day I've 
had this season," said he, holding out the 
tracts. 

We left at mid-rdav this interesting spot, 
to have visited whicn is an era in a man's 
life. It is a scene deeply engraven on 
the tablet of memory. My heart swelled 
with newer and more elevated concep- 
tions of the great and infinite God — ^all 
whose works praise him ; and the mag- 
nitude of whose power is most strikingly 
visible in the objects of beauty and gran- 
deur which had to-day met my view. 
" Marvellous are thy works, and that my 
soul knoweth right well." T. A. 



THE BANKS OF THE MOSELLB. 
Dr. Massie, after perambulating the 
banks of the Moselle, thus writes : — 
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" I was happy to see tbat there was 
much less of the spirit of blood in the 
memorials of the Gothic church steeples, 
the watch-towers, and castles of by-gone 
times, on this river, than on the Rhine, 
while the ruins themselves rather betoken 
the advancement of society, the progress 
of mind and of liberty, since the classical 
associations of Ausonius, than the con- 
tests between feudal chiefs, or the aggres- 
sions of stronger nations. There is here 
little to excite the regrets of the tourist 
or the patriot. The ruins were gene- 
rally the memorials of a system which is 
decaying, and passions which, no longer 
cherished, were often the fruit of super- 
stition and caprice. Feudalism has been 
engulfed in the vortex of a wider do- 
minion; and popular sympathies no 
longer respond to its assumptions. The 
larger sovereignties govern more diver- 
sified classes, and must minister to more 
various interests ; and therefore must cul- 
tivate a more generic character. Nunneries 
and institutions fostering celibacy, and 
ministering to morbid devotion and con- 
secration, do not now people these banks 
as they once did, secluding amiable and 
accomplished womanhood from society, 
and inflicting a suicidal martyrdom upon 
the fairest portion of our race ; destroy- 
ing themselves, or absorbing their gene- 
rous sympathies in dreams, vigils, and 
plaintive sighings, and depriving man- 
hood of the active discharge of their 
most virtuous obligations. Many of these 
sepulchral cells, which had entombed the 
living victim, and robbed the age or 
generation of nature's best offerings, have 
been blown to atoms. 

''It is also a remarkable fact — I wonder 
it does not excite the attention of the 
observant Catholic — the glory of papal 
architecture is antique : its most gor- 
geous fabrics are of former times : and 
while many of them are absolutely moul- 
dering into dust, and others cannot be 
kept in habitable repair, the prodigal 
liberality of the devotee is insufficient to 
rear structures which shall supply the 
place of those which wax old. The nests 
and hotbeds, the nurseries and cradles of 
its most precocious progeny, the nunne- 
ries and convents, leave their fragments 
as mausoleums for the shades of supersti- 
tion ; while abbeys and episcopal princi- 
palities, and the territorial power and 
dominions of electoral and palatine pre- 
lates, have been secularised, and trans- 
ferred to the possession of other bodies. 
What wise man will mourn, when he 



looks on the ruins of a conventual 
establishment ? What patriot will grieve 
to see the cotton-mill, the forge, or the 
implements of husbandry, occupying the 
palace of the warlike archbishop, or the 
plundering chieftain? The reflections 
thus expressed are but the suggestions of 
the scenes and recollections of the banks 
and sloping vineyards, the rich harvest- 
homes, and the manufactories on the 
Moselle. Here and there the remains of 
monastic life are traceable, only as dis- 
covering how the passion for it has sub- 
sided, and how much more active and 
diffusive are the habits of modern society, 
than were the practices of ecclesiastical 
and papal institutions." 



ENTER INTO THY CLOSET. 

The retirement of private devotion is 
strongly inculcated in the expression, 
" Enter into thy closet." Retire from 
company. Go by thyself. Be alone. The 
word closet means any retired solitary 
place, at home or abroad, where we may 
escape from the observation of others, 
and be undisturbed by them. Not that 
the closet itself possesses any sanctity, 
or will work in the way of a charm : you 
are not to go into your closet on that 
account ; but you retire from the notice 
of others to avoid ostentation on the one 
hand and distraction on the other. " Shut 
thy door." Keep out the world, and pre- 
vent every intrusion ; thou hast a great 
business to transact with thy God, and 
let not the dearest friend or relative in- 
terfere with thy intercourse and converse 
with him. The privacy of prayer is the 
great thing which is here enforced. Poor 
persons who have but one apartment 
may enter into the spirit of this direction 
by praying wherever they can be retired. 
Isaac's closet was a field. He "went 
out to meditate in the field at the even- 
tide." David's closet was his bed-cham- 
ber. " Commune with your own heart 
upon your bed, and be still." Our Lord's 
closet was a mountain. " When he had 
sent the multitude away, he went up into 
a mountain apart to pray, and when the 
evening was come he was there alone." 
Peter's closet was the house- top. ** Peter 
went upon the house-top to pray, about 
the sixth hour." Hezekiah's closet was, 
turning " his face towards the wall, and 
praying unto the Lord." — Bickersteth, 
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OLD HtmPHREY ON INCONSISTENCY. ' 

I HAtE, I believe, aforetiine dropped a 
word or two on consistency, but I do 
not remember having taken ineonsistency 
as a 'subject for my pen. Whether you 
know an inconsistent man or not, I do. 
I know one who practises pride, whtte 
he preaehfes humility ; feels the iAflueuce 
of folly, when he talks of wisdom ; loves 
this world, while he directs those arennd 
him to another; and treatts, with his 
pen, on humanity, prudence, virtue, and 
pie^, without sufficiently illustrating 
them by his own example. 

It would be a long chapter that would 
eontain my own inconsistencies, leaving 
i^one those of my neighbours; and be 
assured I am not at all disposed to at- 
tempt a catalogue of either one or the 
other. When Farmer Brown or Farmer 
Ball, as the case may be, has a hundred 
hags of red Lammas wheat to dispose of, 
he never thinks, not he, of ordermg out 
his wagons to carry the whole to the 
neighbouring town, but, taking a handfri 
of the grain, and tying it up in a small 
canvass bag, he puts it into his pocket, 
mounts his black mare, and trots off with 
it to market, where he expects to find a 
customer. The sample of grain answers 
all the pur{x>ses for sale that the hun- 
dred bc^s will effect, and then it is much 
easier to carry. Profiting by the course 
pursued by the honest farmer, I will con- 
tent myself in showing you a sample or 
two of human inconsistency. 

It now and then happens that a farmer, 
mistaking the amount of grain in his 
granary, sells more than he possesses, 
and is unable to fulfil his contract. This 
is an awkward predicament to be placed 
in, but it is one in which I am not at all 
likely to be found. However large may 
be the demand ibr examples of incon- 
sistency, I am in a position ready to 
meet it In an eastern tale, wherein 
two owls are adjusting the dowry of 
mined villages to be ^en on the ap- 
proaching marriage of a son and daughter, 
one of the old owls says of the war-loving 
sultan Mahmood, that so long as he 
lived, thev would never be in want of 
mined villages ; and m like manner may 
I say, that so Ion? as mankind are what 
they are, there wul be too many instances 
of inconsistency. 

We are told that a shrewd pope, who 
had acted so inconsiderately and incon- 
nstently as to make almost unlimited 
promises to his friends, was waited upon 



by them, with the petition that he would 
graciously vouchsafe them two harvests 
in a yew ; when, not only was he pleased 
to grant the request, but also indul- 
gently to allow them, for the foture, to 
msekon twenty-four months to their year 
instead of twelve. It is not every one 
who can get rid of the bad effects of his 
inconsistencies so adroitly as Uiit cun- 
ning pope did. As the best of all modea 
of managing a wild bull, is to keep out of 
his way, so the best of all plans to pre- 
vent inconsistencies from involving us in 
difficulty, is never to commit them. 

There are some actions that are not so 
inconsistent as they seem to be< It must 
have been a fine sight to see the lame 
man who was healed by Peter and John 
at the gate called Beautifol, entering 
"with them into the temple, walking, 
and leaping, and praising God," Acts 
iii. 8. Some of you may think he acted 
inconsistently, and blame him for his 
unseemly leaping, when about to enter 
the hallowed temple, but I am not a 
whit surprised at his lively moments. 
What would have been the use of re«^ 
proving him ? Why if they had tied the 
man's legs, they could not have kept his 
heart from dancing. 

A thouglit occurs to me at the moment 
which I will just mention. No one is 
more sensible than I am of the advantage 
of having a few nnnutes to spare in 
the house of God before the services of 
the sanctuary begin ; for, besides a tran- 
quil preparation for player and praise, 
it affords us other benefits. After 
quietly seeking Divine assistance, oh, 
what kindly emotions, when we are in a 
right spirit, does one quiet glance around 
call up in our hearts! We think kindly 
I and favourably of our fellow-worshippers. 
We look on the young ae on youthful 
Samuels, and Timothys, and Lydias, 
whose hearts God has opened; on the 
middle-aged, as on those who are giving 
their strength and the prime of their 
days to holy things, and on the aged ; as 
on fathers and mothers in Israel. We 
feel kindly towards all, from the pastor 
to the people in the farthest pew, and 
breathe the prayer, that we may not only 
worship together on earth, but also 
unite our voices in the hallelujahs of 
heaven. But seeing so clearly as I do 
the advantage of these few minutes, am 
I prompt and punctual in securing them ? 
Ashamed should I be to answer the 
question. What have you to say, reader, 
on this point? Do you feel strong or 
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weak ? Steady or wavering ? Consistent 
or inconsistent ? It may be well for ns both 
to think over this subject in a quiet hour. 
.If we could see our own inconsistencies as 
plainly as others see them, it would humble 
us in our own estimation. What should 
we think of one who, striving with all his 
energies to gain possession of a kingdom, 
what should we think if, while engaged 
in this high and important object, we 
found him wasting his time in running 
after a butterfly ? We should be struck 
with his inconsistency. But are we struck 
with our own ? We either are, or ought 
to be, striving, and striving hard too, for 
a kingdom. " Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God," Matt. vi. 33. Yet, notwith- 
standing this, often are we found, with 
all our hearts and souls, pursuing the 
butterfly trifles of the world. 

There is hardly a vice that we hate 
more, or censure more, than that of in- 
gratitude. If we render kindness to one 
who lifts up his heel against us, we in- 
stantly take the alarm, and are ready, 
indignantly, to exclaim — 

•* Freeze, freeze, thou winter skyl 
Thou dost not bite so nigh, 

As benefits forgot; 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp, 

As friends remember'd not.*' 

And yet this burst of virtuous abhor- 
rence, this disgust at the sin of ingrati- 
tude, does not prevent us receiving from 
the hands of our heavenly Father mul- 
titudes of unacknowledged mercies. Were 
our inconsistencies to assume shapes as 
monstrous as the ingratitude they mani- 
fest, we should regard them with asto- 
nishment and terror. 

I must not pass over the inconsist- 
ency of Christian people presenting a 
rough, churlish, and forbidding exterior 
to those around them. " There are," it 
is said, "some men with whom we seem 
on the instant to get acquainted. An 
hour's accidental association in a stage- 
coach, a railroad carriage, a steam- 
packet, or an hotel, does more towards 
banishing reserve and restraint, than 
many months of daily communication 
with beings less congenial. They seem 
to suit us : we part from them with re- 
gret; and long afterwards, when their 
names are forgotten, we remember our 
pleasant companion, and the happy hour 
we spent hi his society. It is not then 
that friendship can be made; but we may 
learn from this the advantage of unpre- 
tending good-humour and franl; bene- 



volence." If this be. true as applied to 
men, is it not especially so when applied 
to Christian men? There is hardly a 
greater inconsistency practised than that 
of a Christian — whose very breath should 
be love, and whose every act should ma- 
nifest kindness — " going about churlishly 
as a hog in armour, or playing the fret- 
ful porcupine," by setting up the bristly 
quills of unamiable and unlovely tena- 
ners. Oh ! how I hate myself, or rather, 
now I hate my own inconsistency, when, 
forgetting the courtesy and forbearance 
that are due to all, I give way outwardly 
or inwardly. 

As it is said of Elymas the sorcerer, 
represented in one of the cartoons of 
Raphael as groping about, seeking some 
to lead him by the hand, ** that he is 
blind in his head, blind in his foot, and 
blind all over;" so should it be said of 
the Christian, that he is kind in his man- 
ner, kind in his matter, kind in his 
thoughts, kind in his words, kind in his 
deeds, and kind in everything. "Be 
kindly afiectioned one to another," Rom. 
xii. 10 ; for it is sad inconsistency to be 
otherwise. 

Should we not, think you, be ashamed 
to go out with a top-boot on one leg, and 
a black gaiter on the other? — with an 
embroidered silk waistcoat over the bosom, 
and a sleeveless coat over the back ? — with 
a gaudy new handkerchief round the 
neck, and a crownless old hat on the 
head? Why, if in such a case shame 
could make us blush, our faces would be 
red as crimson. But are inconsistencies 
in dress half as objectionable as incon- 
sistencies in temper and behaviour ? Cer- 
tainly not ; and yet the former are visited 
with derision, while the latter pass almost 
without observation. We think more of 
the shell than the kernel; more of the 
dross than the |;old ; and much more of 
the temporal thmgs that affect the body, 
than of the eternal things which concern 
the soul ! 

How inconsistent it would be for a 
pensioner on another's bounty to be 
proud — and for a beggar to give himself 
airs, while asking alms. Were we to 
see such a sight, it would not only call 
forth our wonder, but excite our indigna- 
tion : and yet thousands of such sights 
are to be seen — for the proudest man is a 
pensioner on the bounty of our heavenly 
Father; and what is the richest man but 
a beggar for his daily supplies? " Give 
us this day our daily bread." Hardly is 
there any end of human inconsistency. 
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I often please myself in thinking that 
many of my readers feel as kindly towards 
me as I feel towards them ; and yet I 
should rather not he within hearing of 
your remarks, if, one of these fine sum- 
mer mornings, you were to catch me in 
my garden, neglecting my lilies and 
roses, and watching, and watering, and 
tending with care the toadstools, chick- 
weed, and groundsel, and nettles, which 
I had suffered to spring around them. 
You would very soon, I fear, connect with 
this strange vagary all my other eccen- 
tricities, and at once conclude that I was 
heside myself. "Aha!" you would say, 
"we have for some time ohserveda strange- 
ness ahout the old gentleman, an odd in- 
clination for what is singular and fantas- 
tic, and now the thing is accounted for. 
Who would have thought that it would 
have come to this ?" It you, then, would 
feel justified in thus speaking freely of 
me in the case that I have imagined, 
shall not I he justified in speaking freely 
of you in a case that is real ? Are you 
not, in the garden of your heart and 
mind, neglecting the goodly flowers of 
piety and love, and gentleness, and for- 
bearance, and kindness ; and do you not 
therein foster the funguses of pride and 
hatred, and nourish the stinging-nettles 
of resentment against those who have 
offended you ? If you know this to be 
so, be honest to yourselves, and treat 
your own inconsistencies as you would 
treat mine. 

We read in the eighteenth chapter of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, of a certain 
servant, who, after being forgiven a 

freat debt, instead of having a heart 
rim full, and running over with kindly 
emotions towards other debtors, went 
forth and savagely took by the throat a 
fellow-servant, who unfortunately owed 
him a trifle. I wonder how many, after 
reading this account, and feeling edmost 
angry enough to strangle the cruel ruffian 
of a servant, have, in their dealings with 
mankind, acted with as little compassion 
themselves! We have no excuse for 
cruelty. If we compare for a moment 
our demerits with our mercies — ^if we put 
side by side human transgression and 
Divine forbearance — an act of cruelty to 
our fellow-men will be seen to be an act 
of the grossest inconsistency. 

The fable of the Cat and the Fox you 
may have read over and over again ; but 
it seems so well adapted to the subject 
before me, that I cannot resist the tempt- 
ation to relate it here after my own 



fashion. A fox and a cat, says the fable, 
who were travelling together, made their 
journey appear shorter by discourses of a 
moral kind. "How great is justice!" 
said the fox ; " when we make it our guide 
we never err, and are kept from wantonly 
trespassing on the rights of others." "How 
exalted is mercy!" exclaimed the cat; 
" it ought to be practised through every 
day and every hour." 

While thus they proceeded, they were 
absolutely horrified by seeing a wolf rush 
from the wood upon an innocent lamb. 
The lamb, poor thing, struggled and 
bleated for mercy. "Mercy!" says the 
wolf, " no ! no I that will not do j for I 
am hungry, and mutton is not always to 
be had. You will make me an excellent 
supper." 

" What a wretch," said the cat, " to 
feed upon flesh, when herbs and roots are 
in abundance around him!" "What a 
tyrant," cried the fox, " to spill innocent 
blood, when the oaks are laden with 
acorns !" Just in the midst of this fit of 
virtuous indignation, they came to a mill, 
where some poultry were raking up a heap 
of chaff with their heels, when reynard, 
without ceremony, pounced upon a pullet, 
and grimalkin sprang, with talons ex- 
tended, on a poor little mouse that hap- 
pened to venture from a hole. A spider, 
sitting in her web that she had woven 
against the mill, was quite distressed at 
the unhappy end of the poor victims. 
** I cannot think," said she, " how crea- 
tures can be so cruel! and saying this, 
she ran off to suck the blood of a thought- 
less young fly, which at that moment was 
entangled in her web. I must give you 
the moral of the fable in the words in 
which it is already written, for I should 
fail were I to attempt to put inconsistency 
in a clearer or a stronger light : 

" The faults of our neighbours with freedom we 
blame, 
But we tax not ourselves though we practise the 
Sfone." 

We are, indeed, creatures of inconsis- 
tency ; and this knowledge should at least 
keep us from bitterness in pointing out 
the errors of others. The yearnings of 
the sinful heart, and the aspirations of the 
renewed spirit, are so much at variance, 
that many a Christian man lamenting his 
inconsistencies, may say, in language that 
I may possibly have used before, 

" Oh what a silly thing am I to swallow 
The bubbles of the world so light and Hollow ! 
To drink its frothy draughts in lightsome mood, 
And live upon such empty, airy food ! 
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And when I cannot have them* then I prize them ; 

Decline a gift in value past excess, 

And criof e and ftwn tax what it Talut less. 

iooi that I am, to follow forms that tpum me, 
nd spend my Dreath in fiuning flames that bum 
mel 
I do the thing I hat«, and would ponva net ; 
And what I most dissire to do, I do not ; 
Leave what I dearly love, with weeping eyes. 
And plosely oUng to what I most despise." 

We shall all do well, looking upwards 
for aid, and around for knowledge, to 
meditate deeply on our infirmitieB, that 
thereby we may at least avoid the glaring 
inconsistency of branding the brow, and 
wounding the heart of another, for the very 
lame errors that we ourselves commit. 



DISTANT COUNTRIM BROUGHT NEAR. 

The voyage from Sydney to Port Ess- 
ington usually oocuoiei iVom fifteen to 
twenty-five days. The colonists are bent 
upon opening, if practicable, an overland 
route from the present frontier of the 
province of New South Wales to the 
shores of the Indian Ocean, with a view 
to secure the advantage of the Indian 
Overland Mail. Mr. Davidson thinks 
that, during the north-west numsoen, the 
navigation of Torres' Straits from west 
to east would be found practicable for 
steamers, and that Uie maU might be be^ 
ter transmitted by sea. By this route, 
''the passenger for Sydney would find 
himself at his journey's end in sixty-three 
or si](ty-five days from Southampton, 
while the mail, vh MarseiUes, would be 
of four days' shorlev date." Sneh are the 
wondrous facilitiea afihrded by the appli- 
cation of steam to navigation, for the 
rapid interchange of mercantile commu- 
nications, the strengthening of social ties, 
and the diffusion of the benefits of civile 
zation by means of commerce over all the 
regions of the earth. The marveUous 
regularity and certainty ef the Intercourse 
thus established between this country and 
the chain of colonies which encircle the 
globe, are not less striking and important 
than the shortening, in point of time, of 
geographical distance. No settler in any 
British colony, however remote, can now 
f^el himself a hopeless exile, cut off from 
the means of hearing of friends at home, 
exc^t at distant ana uncertain intervals. 
In Dr. Morrison's journal, we find the 
following affecting entry, under the date 
of July 18, 1834:— "Two hundred and 
twenty days are now , nearly oompkted 
smce youlefb. Surelyin twenty days more, 
if the Lord spare my life, I shau hear of 



your safe airival in England." At the 
end of those twenty diays tho letters 
arrived, but tho boart so deeply interested 
in their contents had ceased to beat! 
Mis. Mcrrison had arrived in England on 
the 6th of April, after a favourable voy- 
age of nearly four months. Her lamented 
husband died on the 1st of August, with- 
out having heard of her arrivaL This 
was not quite twelve years ago. Now, 
London letters by the overland mail reach 
Calcutta in less than forty days^ and 
Hong Kong, or Canton, in about forty 
more. Thus, in less than twelve weeks, 
intelligence from London will reach Can- 
ton by this route ; and the time is proba- 
bly not very distant, when, by means of 
more perfect arrangements, answers to 
letters ficera Calcutta to London may be 
obtained in seventy days) and answers to 
letters from Hong Kong to London, in 
one hundred and forty, instead of two 
hundred and forty days. China is net 
merely « opened," but half the interven- 
ing distance is annihilated } while India 
is brought nearer to us than the fhrther 
shores of the Atlantic used to be.-^£o- 
leetie Review. 



THE TR08ACH9. 

The road which traverses the Trosacha, 
in the Highlands of Scotland^ is rather 
more than a mile in length. The opening 
into the Pass is flanked on the left by 
Benvenue, 2,S0Q feet high, and on the 
right by Benan, 

" Higli on thS south, huge Benvenue 
Down on the lake in masses tlir«w 
Cxagn, knoUs, and meunds, confu^sdlgr hurl'd. 
The fragments of an earlier world ; 
A wiMering forest feather'd o^r 
His ruio'd sides and summit hoair ; 
While on the north, through middle aUr, 
Benan heaved high his forehead bare." 

On entering the Troaaohs, ev tbe 
'^ Bristled Territory," a most magnificent 
and sublime scoie meets the eye. There 
we find ourselves at the threshold of one 
of the most difiicuU passes into the Gram- 
piana It is surrounded on every hand 
by mountains, from whose steep sides 
stretch out the oak, diversified with the 
more delicate alder, and the most grace- 
fol and elf^ant of aB foliage thai of the 
weeping birch. 

The eznheranoe of vegetalien here is 
indeed strikingly contrasted with sterility. 
The riehly-»tinted valley appearing in 
combination with grey moimtaitt-sfim- 
mits, while no sevtna reaches the ear save 
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the deliciouf melody of the distant water- 
falls, which flow through tangled thickeCe, 
uoaeen, but on this acoount only the more 
enehanting. 

In the midst of this once impenetrable 
Jabyrinth is a gloomy dell, Beal-an-Duine, 
where it has been recorded that Fits- 
James lost his ** gallant grey," which fell 
from exhaustion-^fell while his master 
wee cheering on the hounds, and 

" Touch'd with pity and remorse, 
H« MHrrow'd o er the expiring horse." 

The range of rocks on the left is re- 
markable as producing an echo which 
distinctly gives back a word several times. 

The description given by Sir Walter 
Scott of this ravine, thus situated between 
two lines of high and precipitous ground, 
filled up and contracted by detached crags 
of great height^ and here and there par- 
t\aSy covered by birches, hazels, and a 
beautiful variety of other mountain-trees, 
•ofteniag its ruggedness, and adding to 
its beauty and sublimity, renders all far- 
ther detail imnecessary : 

" The western waves of ebbing day 
RoU'd o'er the glen their level way ; 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
"Was bathed in floods of Uving fire. 
Bat not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark rftvine below, 
Wher* twined the path in shadow hid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid, 
Shooting abraptly through the dell 
Its thnnder-splinter'd pinnacle ; 
Round many an insulated mass. 
The native bulwarks of the pass, 
Huge as the towers which buildefs vain 
Presumptuous piled on ^hinar's jdain. 
The rocky summits, split and rent, 
Form'd torrent, dome, and battlement; 
Or scem'd fiuitssticaUy set 
With cupola and minaret, 
"Wild crests as paged ever deck'd, 
Or mosque of eastern architect. 
Nor were these earth-born castles bare. 
Nor lack'd they many a banner fair; 
Par from thehr shivering brow display'd, 
VKt e'er the uofalkomable glade, 
AU twinkling with the dew-drops sheep, 
The briar-rose fell in streamers green, 
And ereeping shrubs of thousand dyes 
Waved in the west-winds summer sighs. 
Boon nature scattered, free and wild, 
Bach plant or flower, the mountain's ehffd ; 
Here ei^ttaie embalm'd the air, 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there ; 
The primrose pale, and violet flower, 
PouBd in each cliff a nazrow bower; 
PexgloTe and night-shade, side by si4«, . 
Emblems of punishment and pride, 
GroQp'd the& dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten engs retain. 
With boughs that quaked at every breath, 
Grey birch and aspen wept beneath ; 
AloR the ash and warrior oidt 
Caalaoehox In the rifted reck; 
And, higher yet, the pine-tree bung 
Its shatter'd trunk, and frequent flung. 
When seem'd the ettCs to meet on high, 
Ita boughs across the narxow'd sky. 
Highest of all, where white peaks glanced, 
Where gUstevlBg stremeM waved and daneed. 



The wanderer's eye could barely view 
The summer heaven's delicious blue : 
60 wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
The sceneiy of a fiury dream." 

On issuing from this sublime defile — 
whose appellation originated in the cir- 
cumstance of a party of" Cromwell's sol- 
diers having been forced to retire, after 
leaving one of theit comrades dead on 
the spot, and whose grave marks the scene 
of action, and gives name to the pass — 
we catch the nrst glimpse of Locn Ka- 
teran, which signifies the Loch of the 
Robbers : 

<* With fiiir Loch Kateran, two most beauteous lakes 
Are link'd by winding Teith's rejoicing stream ; 
And each such kindred loveliness partakes, 
That oft, methinks, hereafter shall they beam 
In sweet harmonious union on my dream ; 
Like three fair sisters, who, though each apart 
Lovely and pure, yet purer, lovelier seem,—. 
Not from the vain embellishments of art, 
But from the flow of soul that links them^ heart 

to heart. 
To these mild smiling lakes a thousand rills 
With joyful purlings wind their destined way. 
For mid the bristling woods and rugged hills 
So calm and pure and beautiful are they. 
To them each mount his tribute loves to pay ; 
Even as rough valour and uncultured might 
To beauty^s gentle yetiesistless sway, 
And to £iiir modest purity, delight 
To pay an homage felt to be their sacred right." 

On reaching the banks of this lovely 
lake— which is of a serpentine form, and 
encircled with lof^ mountains, ten miles 
in length, and in some parts two broad — a 
magnificent landscape meets the eye, of 
a wild and romantic aspect, as though 
mountains and rooks, wildly confused, and 
beautified with trees and shrubs of every 
variety, had been collected to render this 
scenery grandly and surpassingly at- 
tractive. 

In beholding such sc^eiies, the heart is 
conscious of sentiments and emotions 
serious and instructive, bubbling up from 
the well-spring within, like those of the 
psalmist, who in a strain of devotional 
joyousness exclaimed, '* Wonderful are 
thy works, O Lord ! — the mountains show 
forth thy praise" — " the trees clap their 
hands, and the little hills rejoice on every 
side." 

It would be impossible to leave scenes 
like these without regret — a sickening 
> thought that we may never visit them 
again* The lovely lake, we say, will 
continue to How on, the sublime moun- 
tains remain unmoved, the rushing tor- 
rent pursue its course, and the breezes still 
sigh among the stately pines ; but where 
shall we be, and those our companions 
who now participate with us the sweet 
pleasures derivable from objects so soul- 
elevating as these whieh we here behold? 
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How soothing, then, "the good hope 
through grace !*' — how delightful the be- 
lief that the connexions of time are 
formed for eternity ! 

The district of Monteith, a few miles 
to the south of the Trosachs, is little less 
striking than that which we have heen 
describing. The lake which bears its 
name is a sheet of water about five miles 
in circumference, adorned with ancient 
woods. An elegant writer, speaking of 
it, thus expresses himself : — 

** And now I rove upon thypeacefal shore, 
Monteith'8 sweet lake. The moon is in the sky, 
Shedding her mild andhallow'd radiance o'er 
Thy placid waters ; giving to the eye 
The beauteous isles that in thy bosom lie, 
Like some fair beings from a world of care 
And sin dissever'd by their purity ; 
While soft waves wafted by the balmy air. 
From them on all around a blessing seem to bear." 

In the centre of this lake are two small 
islands, Inchmachome, or the Isle of Rest, 
and Tails, or the Earl's Isle. The cir- 
cumference of the former is computed at 
five acres. There are here the ruins of a 
priory, where queen Mary resided dur- 
ing the invasion of the English in 1547, 
lier removal to France. It was founded 
by Walter Gumming ; in 1238, who by 
his marriage with the countess became 
earl of Monteith. The buildings con- 
nected with this priory are supposed to 
have been destroyed at the time of the 
Reformation. It is now, with the island, 
the property of the duke of Montrose, 

" Chief and most lovely of these verdant isles — 
That well might seem the islands of the blest- 
Radiant with soft yet melancholy smiles, 
Image of holy peace— the " Isle of Rest" 
Reclines upon the lake's pure tranquil breast, 
A sacred place in by-gone ages deem'd ; 
For men deem'd holy, there, of old, possest 
Their calm abode, nor marvel if it seem'd 
That round that peaceful isle a heavenly lustre 
beam'd 1" 

Talla, the smaller of the two, contains 
the remains of the castle of the Grahams, 
earls of Monteith — a race now extinct 
Their garden was on the Isle of the Priory, 
but their pleasure-grounds were on the 
neighbouring shore. These were beauti- 
fully adorned with trees of various kinds 
and of ancient growth — oak, plane, and 
chestnut. Some of the chestnuts, at five or 
six feet from the ground, are no less than 
seventeen feet in circumference, and can- 
not be less than three centuries old. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his " Tales of a 
Grandfather," has related a curious story 
respecting this family. 

*• The earls of Monteith, you must 
know, bad » castle, situated upon an 



island in the lake, or loch, as it is called, 
of the same name. But though this resi- 
dence, which occupied almost the whole 
of the islet, upon which its ruins now 
exist, was a strong and safe place of 
abode, and adapted accordingly to such 
perilous times, it had this inconvenience, 
that the stables and other domestic offices 
were constructed on the banks of the lake, 
and were therefore in some sort defence- 
less. 

" It happened upon a time, that there 
was to be a great entertainment in the 
castle, and a number of the Grahams 
were assembled. The occasion, it is said, 
was a marriage in the family. ^ To pre- 
pare for this feast, much provision was 
got ready, and, in particular, a great deal 
of poultry had been collected . While the 
feast was preparing, an unhappy chance 
brought Donald of the Hammer to the 
side of the lake ; returning at the head 
of a band of hungry followers, whom he 
was conducting homewards to the West 
Highlands, after some of his usual excur- 
sions into Stirlingshire. Seeing so much 
good victuals ready, and being possessed 
of an excellent appetite, the Western 
Highlanders neither asked questions, nor 
waited for an invitation, but devoured all 
the provisions that had been prepared for 
the Grahams, and then joyously went on 
their way, through the difficult and dan- 
gerous path which leads from the banks 
of the Loch of Monteith, through the 
mountains, to the side of Loch Kateran. 
"The Grahams were filled with the 
highest indignation. The company who 
were assembled at the castle of Monteith, 
headed by the earl himself, hastily took 
to their boat, and, disembarking on the 
northern side of the lake, pursued with 
all speed the marauders and their leader. 
They came up with Donald*s party in the 
gorge of a pass, near a rock, called Craig- 
Vad, or the Wolfs Cliff. The battle then 
began, and was continued with much fury 
till night. The earl of Monteith, and 
many of his noble kinsmen, fell ; while 
Donald, favoured by darkness, escaped 
with a single attendant. The Grahams 
obtained, from the cause of the quarrel, 
the nickname of Gramoch-an-Garrigh, or 
Grahams of the Hens." 

To the west of the lake is Gartmore- 
house, and to the east Rednock-house ; 
both striking objects, having a very pic- 
turesque effect 

Aberfoyle, the scene of so many ro- 
mantic incidents connected with Rob Roy, 
is not many miles removed. Fraught 
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with interest is every fresh object present- 
ing itself in these eventful regions, and 
insensible must that heart be that does 
not beat with devout gratitude to Him 
** who weigheth the mountains in scales, 
and the hills in a balance:" 

* 'Time was when every plain, and glen, and hill, 
Was the abode of anarchy ; when night, 
That now reposes here so calm and still, 
Full-oft was startled by the beal-fire's light. 
That blazed alarm abroad from height to height, 
Or by the cot or castle wrapt in flame : 
For then these regions knew no law but might, 
Kor aught these fierce and restless minds could 

tame, 
Till polity close-link'd with pure religion came." 

■ This lovely lake lies on the verge of 
the Highlands, occupying an intermediate 
place, both as to situation and character, 
between the northern and southern dis- 
tricts of Scotland. But it is less what 
actually occurred here than amidst the 
scenes of the northerly and southerly re- 
gions of this beautiful land which thus 
impresses the mind. While we venerate 
the principles, we lament the sufferings 
of tnose true followers of Christ, who 

^ endured the hardships incident on perse- 
cution ; and while in imagination we see 
the faithful ministers of the cross com- 
pelled to leave the people of their charge, 
and their own happy homes, and to fly to 
distant spots, perhaps in the depth of a 
severe winter, and there to worship the 
living and true God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences, we are led 
mentally to pray that should times of per- 
secution again visit our now happy Conn- 
ie try, we may be, like them, willing to suffer 
for conscience' sake, and to become the 
followers of them who throughj faith and 
patience are now inheriting the promises. 
> In the words of a modern bard we 
would devoutly say : 

*' Speed then no more the fiery cross that sped 
Erewhile to call to arms the warrior clan ; 
But speed the cross whereon the Saviour bled, 
Pouring his life-blood for rebellious man. 
Swift as o'er moss and moor the henchman ran, 
Charged with the signal of his chiefs command, 
Speed the glad tidings of the wondrous plan 
Of free salvation wide o'er all the land, 
And speed the glorious cause that nothing shall 
withstand. 

Send forth, O Lord I thy light and truth. Oh ! speed 
The heavenly message on its blessed way, 
And bring the joyful time when none shall need 
To his benighted brother's soul to say, 
* Know thou the Lord;' but when the quickening 
ray 
. Of thy pure truth on every soul shall shine, 
. No more by clouds obscured ; and the full day 

■ On every spot shall pour its light divine ; 
Nor e'er again the Sun of Righteousness decline." 

S. S. 



B y FIELD BINCLIFF. 

My father having taken me several 
times with him, and made me acquainted 
with the country, would afterwards often 
send me with letters and money to his 
agent. And then might I be seen in 
the heat of summer, or amid the snows 
and storms of winter, moving like a speck 
on my little grey pony, across those great 
treeless, houseless heaths, or up those 
steep mountain roads. My mother, who 
all her life, through her affectionate anx- 
ieties, has been like a hen with ducklings, 
used to be filled with a thousand alarms, 
lest, while I was away, I should be robbed 
and murdered; should tumble from the 
cliffs into the mines ; be suffocated with 
damps, or die by some other strange 
death; but my father used to laugh at 
the very idea, saying, nobody would sus- 
pect such a boy as that of having more 
than fourpence about him; and as to 
falling into pits, why I could as readily 
do that at home. 

But a circumstance occurred, which at 
once led us further into mining affairs ; 
and, in the end, caused us to give them 
up. Often, when my father was up in 
the Peak, a strange-looking little old man 
— with one shoulder considerably higher 
than the other, with a very white head 
and beard, a wild, yet grave look, and 
clad in a loose great coat of a red sun- 
burnt colour — would come up to us 
at the mines, and make inquiries and 
remarks, that led to an idea of his great 
knowledge of such matters. By degrees 
my father began to talk with him, and 
conceived a great opinion of his talent ; 
and at length went to his house, which 
was on the side of a high stony hill, 
where there was not a tree, a hut, save 
his own, or a blade of grass, but only 
loose flat stones, that appeared ready to 
slide down the hill-side. His house was, 
in fact, raised of those stones by his own 
hands ; and such a place I think was never 
seen. It was very small, and full of all 
sorts of retorts and furnaces, and chemical 
apparatus. Here he would tell, in a very 
wonderful manner, of the ancient alche- 
mists, Avicenna, Averroes, Paracelsus, 
Bacon, and others; and he showed my 
father gold and silver, and stones resemb- 
ling diamonds, rubies, and emeralds ; 
all which he declared that he obtained 
from those hills. He spoke with the 
greatest contempt of the miners, and 
said they ought to be put to death by 
government, for wasting the wealth of 
the country; for they threw away, in 
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their i^orance, ten times more than they 
secured, and suffered an immense quan- 
tity of silver to remain in the lead.— 
F^om Homtt*8 Boy's Country Book. 



OLD BRIGIDA. 

The following fact is related in a recent 
work on Italy, by Mrs. Colonel Stisted: 

<* Amongst the followers of the house 
of Stuart, there was a faithful adherent of 
the name of Hadfield. The fallen line, 
having no better return to make him for 
years of serrice, established him in a 
hotel on the Amo, at Florence, now the 
" Quatre-nations," to which the partisans 
of the royal exiles in consequence re- 
sorted. Mr. Hadfield had recently married: 
the birth of a son soon completed his do- 
mestic happiness. There could not be a 
finer, healtnier boy. After a few months 
the child fell asleep one day, and awoke 
no more ; his death was in no way to be 
accounted for. The grief and disappoint- 
ment of his parents only gave way to the 
birth of another infant the following year ; 
it was also a boy, blooming, and iUll of 
life. He also slept the sleep of death, to 
wake no more ! A third was bom, and the 
same mysterious fate awaited him. The 
horror of the heart-stricken parents can 
only be imagined : * The shaft flew thrice, 
and thrice their peace was slain.' The 
following year the olive-branch was again 
held forth in mercy. A fourth child was 
vouchsafed — ^it was a girl. The parents 
watched and prayed, but trembled. Only 
a few weeks had passed over when the 
nurse, to whom the infant had been 
intrusted, ran to them one day, her coun- 
tenance full of horror, her lips livid ; she 
could not articulate, but held out the 
babe to its mother. After some restora- 
tives had been given, the poor creature 
recovered sufficiently to tell, that having 
left the nursery for a moment, while the 
child slept, and without her shoes, for 
fear of waking her, she was amazed, on 
her return with noiseless step, to find old 
Brigida, the laundress of the hotel, lean- 
ing over the cradle, with a vial in her 
hand. The crone, unconscious of her 
presence, was talking to herself. The 
nurse could distinctly hear words to this 
effect : * I must snatch another heretic from 
hell! Drink, my child, and join your 
brothers : they are angels in paradise — 
the blessed virgin waits for you.' The 
wretch was in the act of applying the 
vial to the infant's lips, when the nurse 



darted forwardi, snatched up the chiH 
and fled! Old Brigida fled too, but it 
was to a convant— « saaetnaryl when 
her guilt was daeiaed mnitoriom, and 
her redemption aeeura. She died soon 
after, in the odour of sanctity." 



INOENUITY OF BIRDS. 
Thrushes feed very much on snaps^ 
looking f»r them in mossy banks. Having 
frequently observed some broken snail- 
shells near two projecting pebbles on a 
gravel walk, whicn had a noUow between 
them, I endeavoured to discover the oc- 
casion of their being brought to that 
situation. At last I saw a thrush fly to 
the spot with a snailrshell in his mouth, 
which he placed between the two stones, 
and hammered at it with his beak till ha 
had broken it, and was then able to feed 
on the contents. The bird must have 
discovered that he could not apply his 
beak with sufficient force to break th« 
shell while it was rolling about, and bd 
therefore found out and made use of the 
spot which would keep the shell in ood 
position. When the lapwing wants to 
procure food, it seeks for a worm's cast, 
and stamps on the ground by the side of 
it with its feet ; somewhat in the same 
manner as I have often done when a bey, 
in ord^ to procure worms for fishing. 
After doing this for a short time, the bird 
waits for the issue of the worm from its 
hole, who, alarmed at the shaking of the 
ground, endeavours to make its escape, 
when he is immediately seized, and be- 
comes the prey of the ingenious bird. 
The lapwing also (requents the haunts of 
moles. These animals, when in puisuit 
of worms, on which they feed, frighten 
them, and the worm, in attempting to 
escape, comes to the surface of the ground, 
where it is seized by the lapwing. The 
same mode of alarming his prey haa been 
related of the gull. — Jesse's Qleanrngs hi 
Natural History. 



ST. PAUL. 



Read the account, the catalogue, of 
the labours and sufferings of St. Paul, 
as put down in the eleventh chapter of 
the second book of his work to the Corin- 
thians, and in which he ever gloried. 
Why, the one-half of them portioned out 
to some two or three score of us (eowavds 
that we are !) would make martyrs of us 
all!— fFawyA. 
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DUMBARTON ROCK. 

Dumbarton, or, as it is sometimes 
called, Dunbarton, is a royal and parlia- 
mentary borough and sea-port of Scot- 
land, the capital of the county of the 
same name. Approaching the town on 
the broad bosom of the Clyde, one of the 
most striking prospects in the country 
may be enjoyed. The rock, with its 
castle towering alott, measures a mile in 
circumference at the base, and diminish- 
ing in breadth near the top is cloven into 
two summits, the higher being two hun- 
dred and six feet, and is a most con- 
spicuous and interesting object from the 
Frith of Clyde and the opposite coast 
The rock is basalt, and some parts, having 
a tendency to columnar formation, have 
a magnetic quality. The fortress is na- 
turally very strong, and possesses several 
batteries having from their position an 
immense range, the defences being kept 
in constant repair, as it is one of the forts 

August, 1846. 



which at the time of the Union it was 
agreed should continue in good condition. 
It has been occupied as a warlike station, 
during eighteen hundred years : it is 
the most ancient stronghold in the country 
of which any record is preserved, and 
was the scene of many a strife. Its name 
is intimately connected with the history 
of Scotland ; and it has, at different pe- 
riods, been in the hands of Edward i., 
John Baliol, Robert Bruce, queen Mary, 
Charles i., and Cromwell. F. 



SKETCH OF A PIC-NIC PARTY. 

Have you ever, reader, been of a pic- 
nic party? Leaving your common oc- 
cupations and your common cares, have 
you ever, in fellowship with kindred 
minds and congenial dispositions, visited 
some furzy heath, or lofty hill; some 
bowery wood or ancient ruin, enjoying 
the glad sunshine, the balmy air, and the 
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sylvan scenery,* giving yourself up to the 
dear delight of sequestered, calm, and 
unrestrained pleasure ? Whether you 
have done this or not, come with me to 
my pic-nic party. But remember that 
one pic-nic party is not, of necessity, like 
another. It is possible to have a pic-nic 
party without either table-cloths, knives, 
forks, cold fowls and ham, French rolls, 
tarts, bottled porter, brown sherry, or the 
sly bottle or two of champagne stowed 
away and hidden with peculiar care. You 
will find none of these in my fifi-nic 
party. 

It is almost four of the clocjk, «a^ p, 
lovely afternoon. How rapidly 4i¥s» ^ 
of the scythe haeten onward ! Hqw W^- 
tiringly does Old FiUber Ho{if|g|)«^f «bdd# 
along ! It lacks but ^ ^u^jrisr of fowr 
and we have no time io \ose, ii^ing iar 
to go. We h^w isff^ ifil^ owt gig, &>r 
I have«a companioa wi^h W* 'I'bpugb 
young, he is my elder— )^ hM» Uavelb^ 
and read, and has more kuowledge, mtH^ 
skill, more discretion, aud laore every- 
thing than I have. Away we ^o ! Now, 
Sprightly, thou hast « swift foot and a 
high spirit, do thy best; thy harness be- 
comes thee, and thou become«t thy har- 
ness. 

Here we are at the railri^, just ifk 
time for the train, otherwise a drive of 
some twenty miles or more would have 
been ours ; — pleasant enough ; but th«n it 
would have robbed us of our time, and 
of that we have none to part with. We 
have entered a first-class carriage, and 
have met with pleasant friends. On we 
go, at no common pace. We have chatted ; 
we have looked at the elms, the oaks, 
and the homesteads, right and left ; we 
have fled along the line, and are now at 
Coventry. 

Ancient city ! we are not at leisure to 
do thee honour! We have no time to 
talk of Leofric, earl of Murcia, nor of 
his lady Godiva. We can visit neither 
thy high church nor thine ancient hall ; 
therefore, leaving thee and thy top-heavy 
houses, thy watches, thy ribands, and 
Tom-the- Peeper, on we must go, for a 
fresh engine is already attached to our 
train. A loud hiss, a shrill shriek, and 
we are again hurrying on. 

We have now exchanged the railroad 
carriage for a small omnibus, our destina- 
tion being the far-famed Castle of Kenil- 
worth. On we go ; not so rapidly as be- 
fore, but more pleasantly, for our windows 
are down, the atmosphere is pure, the 
fields are green, the trees luxuriantly 



laden with verdure, and the country is 
beautiful. 

A lad has got upon the step, and is 
riding without intendingpayment,-— a very 
common circumstance; but the driver has 
his eye upon him, and will make him 
pay one way or another. A brook crosses 
the road, and our driver has stopped his 
vehicle in the middle of the water. He 
is plying his whip to compel the lad to 
get down, but ike latter tells him he 
shall "take cold" if he gets down in the 
water. Did a lad in a frolic ever dream 
of ''taking cold" before? No matter! 
Cold or not cold, down he must get. Tbe 
lad M wading through the stream, the 
driver is teHing liim to be sure to get up 
bebio4 ag«in, m^ vay companion and I 
canoot i^firain our mirth on seeing the 
jrOH^g urchin jacking his way to the dry 
ground. He irill not hurt much, after 
all, €qr t^ F#|er is not abpve his boots. 

It is Mfrpistfive^ ^nd we are standing 
0a one of the high turrets looking around 
lis. There is no one besides us in the 
«^*^ £«»ml#^ What a massy pile is 
^ €miih i«i i*at an impressive lone- 
bum WWiW#^ it • 'A'^^e ojd grey stones 
uetm t9 Mxitkg to generations gone by, 
and the redundant ivy gives a solemnity 
to the 9cene. 

Roofless is the hall there, and tenant- 
iej»s, where a hundred knights with a 
hundred ladies fair banqueted at the fes- 
tive board. The old walls have rung 
with the midnight revel ; but what would 
Roger de Mortimer say, could he see them 
now ? Not an armed naan is to be seen, 
nor a neighing steed to be heard in the 
tilt-yard yonder to the right, which has 
so often been thronged by the tourney. 
Geoffrey de Clinton ! some seven centunes 
ago thou wert proud of this place, but now 
thou wouldst not know thine own castle. 
Yonder was the monastery for Black 
Canons; but if Father Simon Jekys, the 
last abbot of the monastery, were present, 
he would be sadly at fault to form a com- 
munity, unless he admitted as monks my 
companion and me; and we are some- 
what too buoyant for the cowl and the 
cloister. 

We love the sunbcajn and the tr<»e; 
We love to wander wild and free, 
And gloomy monks we cannot be. 

We have been vainly looking in the 
distance for the party we were to meet ; 
but yonder they come, a goodly throng. 
They do not see us, though we have de- 
scried them. We have waved our hats 
and white handkerchiefs, but all to no 
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piirpiQse. At last tjiey see ws, for the hat 
of one of them is gQD^ up in the air like a 
rocket. They come ! they come ! Two 
or three of them, to our extreme diversion, 
in attempting a leap, hare jiimped into 
the ditch ; but they are t<?o happy to mind 
a little water. Of courae wp have huz- 
zaed th^m, And m^st eon4ob with them 
by-and-by. 

The party approache;a. First come 
three ladies, and numbers of gentlemen, 
in a long straggling body. Again we 
have lost them behind the intervening 
ruins. Once more they emerge to view 
in the castle grounds, and as they ap- 
proach we playfully speculate on the ap- 
pearance of those who "looked not before 
they leaped," and on the probable con- 
sequences of their light-hearted error. 

On comes our pic-nic party. It has 
been formed to do honour and give plea- 
sure to the Hutchinson family, the cele- 
brated American vocalists. There ar^e 
three brothers and a sister of them, and 
their simple manners and open-hearted 
behaviour render them general favourites. 
We are now assembled altogether in ^ 
goodly group. The great hall is behind 
us as we gaze around, Caesar's tower and 
the great gate-house on the left, with 
Leicester's buildings and the tilt-yaid to 
the right Never was a finer evening ! 
Never did a more agreeable pic-nic party 
assemble within the castle grounds! 
Never did the massy walls echo with 
j^weeter melody, and never did the old 
ruin appear to greater advantage ! 

We Have broken ourselves into little 
parties, and followed out our sever^il in-, 
clinatipns. Albums and sketch- books 
have been in requisition. Here ^ group 
4re uttering their opinions aloud, and 
yonder is one " muttering his wayward 
fancies*' as he walks alone ; 

And some, \rith hearts elate and high, 

In sunny paths have wander'd; 
And some on shadowy days gone hy 

In pensive mood have ponder'd. 

One of the party has pointed out to 
ihe American strangers the different 
points of the venerable pile : the great 
gate-house and Caesar's tower, Leicester's 
buildings, the presence-chamber, the 
privy-chamber, and the great hall, with 
the strong tower, Mortimer's tower, the 
tilt-yard, lake, plaisance, and garden. 

What a strange sight the mouldering 
towers, the old grey stones, and the iv)- 
covered walls o,f hoary Kenilworth must 
be to an American ! He might wander 
from Mackenzie's river to Mexico, and 



from Massachusett's bay to tlve Rocky 
mountains, and see nothing like the vener- 
able ruin. One would think it would 
make the world appear a thousand years 
older than before, in his apprehension. 

Hark I the sonorous and melodious 
voices of the Americans are again heard. 
We all hurry to the spot, and almost 
breathlessly drink in the plaintive and 
heart- thrilling harmony. The Hutchinson 
family, on account of their affection and 
their unity, have been called " a nest of 
brothers, with a sister in it." ** Their 
j^ongs ^re airs, or scraps of airs from 
every country, — old world and new world 
— so put together and harmonized as to 
have an individual character; nor does 
the serious part of their songs fall the 
less pleasantly on the ear for the touch 
of psalmody distinguishable in .most of 
them, which carries the fancy away to 
the rude nieeting-house on the edge of 
some clearing, or to the camp-meeting in 
the open air. There is a modesty, and 
withal a conscious enjoyment, visible in 
these agreeable vocalists that enhances 
the hearer's pleasure." 

Such sweet voices and spirit-stirring 
words would be influential anywhere; 
but on a sunny evening, at Kenilworth 
castle, under the old ruins, they have 
double power. Hardly do I know which 
are enjoying themselves most, the suc- 
cessful singers or the delighted listeners. 
Pic-nic parties, however pleasurable as 
they may be, must have an end ; 

Tlie landscape fails upon the sight, 
And the vale is shadowy getting ; 

And the western sky is glowing bright. 
And the big round sun is setting. 

We are off to the village inn, only a 
bow- shot or so fvom the castle gate — a 
peaceful, cheerful, delighted, happy, 
hearted throng. 

The tea, the cream, the rolls and cake, 
are all excellent, — and excellent, too, is 
our appetite. Buoyant and cheerful we 
are, and drawn towards one another by 
friendly feelings ; nor are we ungrateful 
to the Almighty giver of our manifold 
enjoyments. Again the sounds of har- 
mony arise I We are standing on the 
green in front of the castle, where the 
whole village is assembled, and the Ame- 
ricans are pouring forth their gladdening 
melody. 

Pleasant is otu: walk to the railroad 
station, and even here the harmonious 
sounds are yet continued ; the Hutchinson 
brotherhood with their talented sister still 
chant their moving strains, while station- 
z2 
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men, and policemen, and travellers, and 
strangers gather round. Other influential 
singers essay their powers, and at the 
conclusion of 

** Droop not, brothers, as we go 
O'er the mountains westward, ho !" 

down comes the train to the station ; the 
pic-nic party enter their carriages, and 
my companion and I mount the coup^. 
On we go, with harmony at intervals 
from the carriages and the coup^ ; for my 
companion, as we fly along the line, in 
the lovely moonlight, breaks out into 
strains, English, French, and Spanish, of 
an impressive kind. We arrive at the 
station: with friendly expressions and 
affectionate shakings of the hand, we bid 
adieu to one another. My companion 
and I then leap into the gig that is wait- 
ing for us. The clock is striking ten : 
Sprightly gives a snort, quite ready for an- 
other run ; crack goes the whip ; round go 
the wheels ; and soon, arriving at home, 
we alight from our triumphant car. 
Sprightly is led to his stable, and we find 
our way to a comfortable apartment ; — 
thus ending our cheerful, pleasant, and 
delightful pic-nic party. 



THE SPIRIT OP CHARITY. 
No. III. 

ITS HUMILITY. 

"Charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
puff*ed up." In this inspired declaration, 
benevolence is distinguished from the 
influence, unhappily common, of a valu- 
able disposition grievously perverted. 
" A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches," and to obtain and 
preserve it there should be vigorous and 
constant desire. But of this feeling the 
naisdirection is most pernicious; when, 
instead of the anproval of men being 
considered valuable, from accordance with 
the will of God, "a good name" is 
sought as an ultimate end, and the Di- 
vine approbation either made subordinate 
or totally disregarded. Vanity is mani- 
fest whenever the desire to please God is 
set aside by any solicitude for the honour 
that Cometh from man ; and also, when- 
ever the shout of the multitude, or the 
applause of a few, is preferred to the ap- 
probation of Him whose "favour is life." 

To the influence of vanity must be 
traced many eccentricities and extrava- 
gances, often associated with a religious 



profession. Propriety and truth are tbus 
set aside, in the effort to obtain distinc- 
tion. No sacrifice is refused by those 
who array notoriety in the highest charms 
of existence. To them the most fragrant 
flowers yield no odours to be compared 
with the incense of human praise ; and 
to inhale the offering, men, supposing 
themselves to be the greatest, have sunk 
to the level of the most abject beings. 

It is the boast of some, that they belong 
to the only true church. Their vaunting 
is heard, while their port and bearing 
accord with the declaration, " The tem- 
ple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord 
are toe.** The sound issues from the 
splendid as well as the humble place of 
worship, and from the cottage as well as 
the mansion. 

Some boast of their religious attain- 
ments. If the Bible, instead of being 
devoutly studied, is made, as it often is, 
to furnish the material of unbridled spe- 
culation, there will be a vaunting of su- 
perior light. Painfully manifest as this 
disposition is in some public teachers, it 
finas a natural counterpart in many of 
their hearers; and hence expositions, 
condemned by all sound principles of in- 
terpretation, become the aliment of an 
insatiable vanity, and it is to be feared, 
the poison of many immortal spirits. 
The first claim to novelty, advanced in 
such circumstances, rested merely, per- 
haps, on the revival of some long-ex- 
ploded dogma : but as a stimulus con« 
tinned to be supplied, another and another 
followed ; until doctrine after doctrine of 
our common £aith has been displaced, or, 
under the guise of Christianity, there has 
been nothing more than a practical deism. 
Where this fearful extent is not reached, 
a view taken of any doctrine or prac- 
tice, especially when considered distinctive 
of a religious denomination, has frequently 
been made to gratify the same feeling. 
" Nothing," says Robert Hall, " it will 
be acknowledged, has a greater tendency 
to obstruct the exercise of free inquiry, 
than the spirit and feeling of a party. 
Let a doctrine, however erroneous, be- 
come a party distinction, and it is at 
once entrenched in interests and at- 
tachments, which make it extremely 
difficult for the most powerful artillery 
of reason to dislodge it. It becomes a 
point of honour in the leaders of such 
parties, which is from them communi- 
cated to their followers, to defend and 
support their respective peculiarities to 
the last ; and, as a natural consequence. 
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to fihut their eyes against all the pleas 
and remonstrances hy which they are 
assailed. Even the wisest and hest of 
men are seldom aware how much they ' 
are susceptihle of this sort of influence." 
A conviction of the truth of these re- j 
marks, which must commend themselves 
to every unprejudiced mind, would bring | 
down the vaunting spirit of many who | 
are disposed to cry, " We are the men, j 
and wisdom will die with us !" i 

Some boast of their exertions in the 
cause of philanthropy and piety. The i 
disposition to do so has always been ob- ' 
ylous ; but the character of the present | 
age has led, in an unusual degree, to the | 
excitement and comparison of effort, i 
Individuals have often fancied them- 
selves splendid benefactors, and societies . 
have sometimes supposed that their re- 
spective claims were absolutely para- I 
mount. As the advocate, glowing with | 
his theme, has pointed to one, he has | 
persuaded himself, and some perhaps of | 
his auditors, that it was the favourite ! 
child of Christian charity, — the one 
around which all should rally, and into ; 
which an endless stream of contribution ! 
should flow ; the one whose birth was | 
the most auspicious event in the annals 
of the world, and whose decease would 
be felt to the extremities of the globe, ' 
and to the end of time ! I 

Now, charity can never be chargeable 
with a failure in truth or justice, it can | 
never deny the existence of what is really [ 
possessed, nor the accomplishment of 
what is actually effected ; but to all un- 
due elation, both in feeling and expres- 
sion, it is diametrically opposed. As, 
then, the passage now before us declares, 
that '^ it vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up," so the apostle distinctly prescribes, 
in another part of his writings, the course 
that should be pursued. Addressing the 
Romans, he exclaims, "I say, through 
the grace given unto me, to every man 
that is among you, not to think of him- 
self more highly than he ought to think ; 
but to think soberly, according as God 
hath dealt to every man the measure of 
faith.'' The word here rendered soberly, 
is used on other occasions, and translated 
'* right mind;" to denote that he who 
displays it, so exercises his intellect as 
clearly to distinguish him from one who 
is under the dominion of an evil spirit, 
or actually insane. To such a lamentable 
condition, however little it may be sup- 
posed, a boasting spirit makes some 
approximation. 



Accordingly, the apostle issues a uni- 
versal prohibition against its indulgence, 
and forbids, on the part of any, an exag- 
gerated estimate of his talents or circum- 
stances. Equally worthy of regard is the 
reason he assigns for this charge : " For 
as we have many members in one body, 
and all members have not the same 
office : so we, being many, are one body 
in Christ, and every one members one of 
another," Rom. xii. 4, 5. No part of 
the human frame exaggerates its indi- 
vidual importance. A finger does not 
magnify itself as equally valuable with 
an eye, nor does the hand vaunt itself as 
superior to the foot. Each one occupies 
its allotted place, performs promptly its 
appropriate functions ; and there is, con- 
sequently, a harmonious and efficient 
whole when all true believers are engaged 
in repressing corrupt dispositions, and 
faithfully rendering the services they are 
called to offer. Hence the apostle adds, 
" Having then gifts differing according 
to the grace that is given to us ; whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to 
the proportion of faith ; or ministry, let 
us wait on our ministering : or he that 
teacheth, on teaching ; or he that exhort- 
eth, on exhortation : he that giveth, let 
him do it with simplicity ; he that rukth, 
with diligence ; he that showeth mercy, 
with cheerfulness." 

The sacred writer then proceeds to 
other important considerations. For while 
humility would prevent our unduly glory- 
ing in what we have, or arrogating to 
ourselves what is not possessed, there 
might be only a cold and mechanical 
discharge of our respective duties. But 
this is not enough. The frame of the 
stoic may have no organic defect ; there 
may be the usual acuteness of the senses 
and vigour of the limbs, but his marble 
heart forbids his being a type of the body 
of Christ. That heart must not merely 
resign its cold rigidity, and become sus- 
ceptible as the plastic clay, but it must 
glow with the vitality and ardour of pure 
affection, in order to complete the re- 
semblance. Hence the apostle adds to 
his exemplification and enforcement of 
sobriety, "Let love be without dissimu- 
lation ;" that is, let it act with the utmost 
sincerity, and with all its force. "Be 
kindly affectioned one to another, with 
brotherly love." And then, as if he would 
utterly destroy the vanity from which so 
many dissensions arise, he urges on us 
the memorable words : "In honour ^re- 
f erring one another." 
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THE PROPRIETIES OP CHARITT. 

Charity doth not behave itself un- 
seemly." The conduct thus indicated 
appears not merely to be that which^ is 
decorous dnd becoming, but that which 
is "lovely and of good report." Thus 
there are proprieties associated with sex. 
Women form the greater number of 
professing Christians ; and on their own 
account, as well as that of all who come 
under their influence, the diffusion of 
real piety among them is most sincerely 
and ardently to be desired. They are 
not only eminently fitted for its enjoy- 
ment, but in various ways, also, for its 
extension. Most valuable have been the 
labours of many of them, in our cottages, 
and schools, and prisons. And the limits 
have yet to be assigned, to what is fairly 
within the compass of a female mind — 
a female heart, especially when accom- 
panied by the resistless eloquence of a 
devoted life. 

There are things, howevei*, which 
woman ought not to do. She ought to 
be found only in her proper sphere. 
Aiming at a masculine character, and 
aspiring at power which reason and God 
forbid her to wield, she falls far beneath 
her proper rank. Let her not then at- 
tempt to grasp weapons too large for her 
hand, and whose recoil may fell her to 
the earth. It does not become her to be 
a violent and loquacious sectarian. To 
be so, is not to be ennobled but degraded ; 
it is to have " ashes*' for beauty j it is to 
awaken in every well-directed mind, not 
admiration, but disgust. 

Proprieties are also associated with age. 
It is for the young to display that mo- 
desty whieh becomes their years. The for- 
wardness, the rashness, the impetuosity, 
so often apparent in the world, should 
never be exhibited in connexion with 
the things of God. The ardour of youth 
is ofteti highly valuable; but it is well for 
them to seek wise counsel, as to the ob- 
jects to which it should be directed, and 
the degree in which it will be useful: 
** Ye younger, submit yourselves to the 
elder," is a precept of Divine authority. 
It manifestly supposes, however, that the 
mature in years and the Aged also, are, 
with the exceptioirs belonging to human 
infirmity, what they ought to be. And 
when this is the case — when age is less 
venerable for years than for wisdom and 
consistency — when, as it is beheld, we 
think of the shock of corn fully ripe — 
then, indeed, it is a privilege to hearken 



and to imitate. OtheW mtty be asked 
fbr their opinion, but there will be a 
pause, and then the acknowledgment, 
" Days shall speak, and ihidtittldes of 
years shall teach wisdom." 

Proprieties are associated, too, with 
the possession of peculiar talents. What- 
ever these may be, they should be em- 
ployed consistently and honourably. Th« 
smile of gratified self-complacency, the 
haughty air of conscious superiority, the 
piercing look of disdain, the freezing 
formality of affected courtesy, and the 
curled lip of ill- suppressed contempt, can 
never become a disciple of " the meek 
and lowly JesuS." Every tendency to 
such glaring inconsistency is forbidden- 
by the inquiry, "Who raakelfe thee to 
differ from another? and what hast thcftr 
that thou didst ndt receive ? Now il 
thou didst reeeive it, why dost thou glopy^ 
as if thou hadst not received it?" 1 Cor. 
iv. 7. The individual, whoever he muy 
be, is not a proprietor, but a steward; 
what he has is a loan, not A gift. As- 
suming that his talent was yielding to 
the Lord of all its full interest, the ex- 
hortation would occur, " When ye shall 
have done all, say. We are unprofitable 
servants, we have done that which it waa 
our duty to do." But where is the man 
for whom this can be assumed? In the 
estimate of love to Christ, that interest 
wiH be reckoned by mites, when it onght 
to have been ingots; by atoms, when 
mountains should have been placed in 
f^e scale. 

In a word, the whole conversation of 
the Christian should be becoming tlie 
gospel of the Saviour: a beautiful and 
admirable consistency with Divine tiuth 
should mark his entire career. As true 
religion is the likeness of God impressed 
on the soul of man — the refieciion c^ his 
moral image in the mirror of a humsnii 
but sanctified nature — so the rays of tb© 
in-dwelling glory should beam forth in 
thelife. The {^hechinah diffusing through- 
out the holy place its heavenly spleiir- 
dour, resembles in rt^ origin, character, 
and effect, the new existence of msn, 
when God takes possession o# the sou). 
It isra truth, at once effulgent ftwa u- 
flood of light, yet shadowed by im^^ene- 
trable mystery, that "he who dwelletb 
in love, dwelleth- in God, and God io 
him." W. 
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PALANKEEN TRAVELLING. 

WasN a journej of more than thirty 
or forty miles is to be made in India, 
says captain Basil Hall, it is usual to 
acquaint the palankeen -boys with this 
intention, that they may make the fitting 
preparations, in the shape of torches and 
oil, besides rice and curry-stuff, and 
sundry other matters for themselves. 
Their cook, also, who makes the thir- 
teenth man amongst them, if it be a full 
set, sees his pots and pans in order for 
the march. A person, I think one of the 
bearers, is also got in readiness, with a 
bamboo across his shoulder, to each end 
of which he attaches a light travelling 
trunk, made generally of basket-work, 
covered with green wax-cloth. The 
uight season, for obvious reasons, is ge- 
nerally chosen for travelling in India, 
both by bearers and travellers. The 
heat of the day interferes both with the 
length and speed of the journey; and 
although the person inside of the palan- 
keen is shaded from the direct rays of 
the sun, he is sure to be wellnigh suffo- 
cated with the heat, or choked with the 
dust thrown up by the bearers' feet. At 
night, even in the hottest season, there is 
generally some dew to lay the dust, and 
the air is of course cooler. 

People generally start after an early 
dinner ; and as the night falls, the torch 
is lighted and held by one of the bearers, 
who runs along with it by the side of the 
palankeen. The torch, at first, may be 
about four feet long, and nearly as thick 
as a man's arm ; it is made of rags and 
strips of cotton, well saturated with oil 
and grease, and then wound into a firm 
cylinder. The flame is supplied with oil 
from a tin vessel, carried in the torch- 
bearer's other hand. Unfortunately for 
the traveller, it happens to be more con- 
venient for the men that the torch should 
be held on the windward side of the pa- 
lankeen than on the lee side ; and^ con- 
sequently, the smoke oflben blows right 
in upon him. During the early part of 
my journey, I endeavoured, by the wonted 
artillery of commands) scolds, entreaties, 
and bribes, to reform the matter, but ail 
withmit effect. ** Bap ke duatoor," was 
the only answer I got — '^It is father's 
custom." The truth is, that if the toich 
be carried by a man to leeward, his 
shadow interferes with its light if he 
holds it in cme band, and the flame burns 
him if he holds it in the other. 1 often 
made the musaljee change sides ; but I 



could hear him chattering and growling 
sadly, when he fancied me asleep, and 
then round he went again to windward. 
At length I discovered, that it was much 
the best way to submit, with what pa- 
tience I possessed, which was not much 
— for I never found my stock of this virtue 
improved by attempting, in wretched 
Hindustanee, to explain to persons who 
did not wish to understand, the propriety 
of doing that which they believea im- 
proper, and felt to be exceedingly incon- 
venient In some parts of the country, 
these torches are made of long slips of 
well-dried bamboo, occasionally of fagots 
bound up ; and at other places they 
consist of long thick reeds. I could sel- 
dom prevail upon the bearers to use a 
lantern, unless when their stock of fagots 
had been burned out. The light, they 
said, was not sufficient for the safe guid- 
ance of their feet. 

The palankeen is about six feet long, 
by two and a half wide, and serves at 
night-time for a bed, in the day-time for 
a parlour. In the front of the interior is 
fitted a broad shelf, underneath which a 
drawer pulls out, and over the shelf a net 
is stretched, such as we see in travelling- 
carriages, in the after part, as a sailor 
would call it, there, is generally fixed a 
shelf for books, a net for fruit, or any 
loose articles, and hooks for hats, caps, 
towels, and other things. There are two 
doors, or sliding partitions in each side, 
fitted with Venetian blinds in the upper 
panel ; and in each end of the palankeen 
are placed two little windows. Many 
travellers choose to have a lamp fixed in 
one corner, with a glass face turned in- 
wards, but trimmed from without, either 
for reading or sleeping by — for your 
Indian must always have a light to see 
how to shut his eyes, as Pat said. The 
bottom, or seat, is made of strips of 
rattan, like that of a chair, over which is 
laid a light elastic mattress, made either 
of horse-hair, or, which is still better, I 
believe, of the small shavings used in 
dressing the bamboo and rattan. 

Across the palankeen, at the distance 
of a foot and a half from the end, is hung 
a flat square cushion, buttoned tightly 
from side to side, for the traveller's back 
to rest against; while his feet are pre- 
vented from slipping forwards by a cross- 
bar, similar in principle to the stretchers 
in a boat, against which the rowers plant 
their feet. This bar, which slides up and 
down in slits cut at the sides of the pa- 
lankeen, is capable of being shifted nearer 
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to or farther from the end, according to 
the length of the voyager's legs, or to 
his choice of position. In the space he- 
hind the cushion, or rest for the hack, 
are stowed away, in the day-time, the 
sheets, hiankets, pillow, and other night- 
things ; and in the net ahove, two or 
three changes of clothes, in case of any 
accident separating the traveller from 
liis heavy baggage. In the drawers may 
he kept shaving articles, and such 
knick-knacks as a compass, thermometer, 
sketch-book. On the sbelf behind, a few 
books — among which, of course, will be 
found a road-book and a Hiudustanee 
vocabulary, jostling with a tea-pot and 
sugar-canister. Under tbe mattress, an 
infinity of small things may be hid, pro- 
vided they be fiattish. In each corner 
of this moving house are placed little 
round sockets, for bottles and glasses. 
Many other odds and ends of comforts 
and conveniences suggest themselves as 
the journey advances, or may he found 
cut and dry in expensive palankeens. I 
speak merely of what mme possessed; 
and it was a very ordinary affair — cheap 
and strong, and not too heavy. Along 
the top, on the outside, is laid a wax- 
cloth cover, which, when not in use, is 
rolled up ; but in rainy weather, or when 
the night air becomes chill, this cloth is 
let so loose as to envelope the whole pa- 
lankeen. 

A.t each end there is fixed a single 
strong smooth bar, which rests on the 
bearers' shoulders. This pole, which 
is somewhat thicker than a man's arm, is 
possessed of none of the elasticity which 
gives such an unpleasant motion to a 
sedan-chair, being secured tightly to the 
corners of the palankeen by iron rods. 
To one of these poles there is generally 
suspended a beautifully-shaped rattan 
basket, holding a goglet, or water-pitcher, 
which is still further defended from in- 
jury, by an open tracery of split rattans, 
resembling not a little the work in relief 
on the buttresses and pinnacles of Henry 
VI I. 's chapel in Westminster-abbey. This 
goglet is hung in front, that the dew 
which exudes from its pores may be eva- 
porated by the current of air it encoun- 
ters as the bearers move on ; and thus, 
even in the hottest weather, a cool 
draught of water may be always ob- 
tained. Under the pole behind are hung 
a tea-kettle, coffee-pot, and a curious but 
useful kind of wash-hand basin, imported 
from China, of a cylindrical shape, made 
of wood highly varnished. 



Some people add a brace of pistols to 
their equipment of the palankeen ; but I 
preferred, if it came to the push, rather 
to be robbed in peace, than to fight a 
pitched battle with desperadoes about a 
trumpery watch or handful of pagodas. 
At the very best, one could only hope to 
repel the boarders, and perhaps put one 
or two of them to death ; in return for 
which, a broken pate, or a slice with a 
grass-cutter's knife, would remain as last- 
ing evidences of the traveller's prowess 
in the jungle. As for tigers, I was assured 
that, in ninety-nine cases in a hundred, 
they are quite as glad to make off from 
man, as man is glad to get off from them ; 
and in truth their instinct must be small, 
or their hunger inordinately great, if 
they have not learned by this time, that 
Mr. Homo is much more than a match 
for Mr. Brute, with all his claws and 
teeth. Of this fact I saw ample proofs in 
my journey. 

If the journey to be made in the pa- 
lankeen be a short one, say thirty or 
forty miles, it may be run over in the 
night, with only one stop, during which 
the bearers light a fire and dress their 
supper. Including this delay, I have 
made, between eight in the evening 
and half-past six in the morning, a jour- 
ney of full forty miles — that is, from 
Madras to the Seven Pagodas, or Maha- 
balipooram, the city of the great god 
Bali. On ordinary occasions, for short 
distances between house and house, when 
you are going out to dinner, only a 
couple of men run under each pole, and 
at such times the palankeen is carried at 
the rate of four or five miles an hour ; 
but on journeys there are generally three 
men to each pole, which employs six 
men out of the twelve, while the others 
run by their side, ready to relieve their 
companions at intervals. During the 
whole time they are in progress, they 
make a noise which it is not easy to 
describe. Sometimes it consists of a 
long, deep, but slightly varied groan, in 
which the whole party join in correct 
time. Mostly, however, the men in front 
use one kind of groan or grunt, which is 
answered by another from those behind. 
These sounds often approach to a scream, 
and frequently include words of warning 
against stones in the way, or pools of 
water ; but these are articulated so indis- 
tinctly, that it is difficult to catch them. 
I remember one exclamation frequently 
used, ^^ Kurab high!" Occasionally, 
when it is wished to make a great ex- 
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crtion, the leader of the song suddenly 
calls out some word, such as "Sha- 
bash?" to which every one answers, — 
and away they spring at double speed, 
while the tone of the music, so to call 
it, is changed from a dull sort of grum- 
bling bass, to an angry and sharp into- 
nation, mixed with something almost 
insulting or reproachful in its tone. 



VISIT TO THE GREAT ARTESIAN WELL 
AT PARIS. 

Our days of sight-seeing in Paris were 
drawing to a close, and when uncle Ed- 
ward proposed, at the breakfast-table, 
that the morning should be devoted to 
an object that he had kept in reserve as 
one of the most interesting, it was with 
some little degree of surprise and disap- 
pointment that the younger members of 
th? party heard the proposal develop it- 
self into a visit to a slaughter-house, to 
s^e a well. Neither the place nor the 
object appeared particularly attractive, 
and aAer so many interesting sights in a 
city which has the deserved praise of 
going before others in opening its mu- 
seums to all classes of the community, 
and which contains so many that are 
both instructive and amusing, it was con- 
sidered that we must at length have 
reached nearly the bottom of the list. 
The locality, too, was not popular with 
our party ; Charles could scarcely find it 
on the map, and doubted whether so out- 
of-the-way a place could easily be made 
out, but as good-humour, the staple of 
all parties of pleasure, was not wanting in 
ours, we soon found ourselves, — thanks 
to a hackney-coach, that great resolver 
of all geographical difficulties, — on the 
way to Grenelle. As we drove past the 
fountains on the Place-de-la-Concorde, 
which seemed to be vying with all sober 
fountains in the confusion of their idle 
distribution of water, and then, delibe- 
rately, it must be confessed, took our 
way over the bridge of the Chamber of 
Deputies, which presents such a good 
view of Paris, the slow pace of our vehicle 
called forth comparison with the rapid 
way in which we should have been 
whirled to our destination under the au- 
spices of a London cabman. "He might 
make two fares for one," seemed the 
triumphant conclusion ; but in the se- 
quel*, the horses and the society against 
cruelty to animals being heard in evi- 
clonce. and a true account of wear and 



tear put in, it seemed more doubtful 
whether the most rapid gains were always 
the surest and the best. At any rate, 
the fumes of the gin-shop, which often 
translate themselves into insolent at- 
tempts at imposition, were here pre- 
vented by the current coin of civility, so 
general amongst all classes, and by the 
wholesome regulation of placing a tariff 
of prices in the interior of every car- 
riage. The discussion of these relative 
advantages led on to the more generid 
comparison of the habits of the two 
countries in these respects. The French- 
man, contented with his cheap pleasures 
and small gains, living for to-day, and 
satisfied to live as his father lived before 
him, was contrasted with the plodding or 
busy habits of the Englishman, intent on 
quick gains, and on rising in the world : 
but a stop was here put both to the dis- 
cussion and the journey ; we had arrived 
at the Abattoir of Grenelle. 

The view of this large yard or court, 
surrounded with slaughter-houses, filled 
with the recent specimens of their func- 
tions, did not improve the anticipations 
of the morning; and when led into the 
inclosure of the well itself, you needed to 
be assured that the object of your re- 
search was actually before you in the 
shape of three common dirty-looking 
tubes of metal, carried to some height, 
and surrounded by a kind of temporary 
ladder or platform of rough wood. The 
somewhat dubious regards of the party 
were turned upon the proposer of the 
morning's expedition; but Charles in 
particular wore a pre- occupied air, which 
neither the unpromising look of things, 
nor the discovery of having to look up 
to, rather than down into, a well, quite 
accounted for. The truth is, he had the 
honour of the third form at Harrow on 
his shoulders, for by no means of Greek 
or Latin could he devise an answer to the 
question that seemed to his imagination 
to be hovering about the lips of his 
uncle ; by no art of etymology could he 
fathom the construction of the word Arte- 
sian. It was as a happy oracle for him 
that the first words that dropped from 
the lips of our female conductor, the 
priestess of these mysteries, told that the 
name Artesian was given to this kind of 
wells,from the circumstance of their being 
most frequent in the province of Artois. 

Things now began rapidly to wear a 
better appearance. The discovery that 
one of these tubes contained an ascend- 
ing current, that could be heard on 
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placing the enr against it, and also tbatr 
it felt warm to the toneh ; and the know- 
ledge that this ascending colamn of 
water came thus in itk warm-, and con- 
stant, and agreeable flow, from the lowest 
depth of the earth to which the hand of 
roan had penetrated by direct boring : all 
these things prepared the way for the de- 
tailed accomit and explanation which ^as 
began to be looked for with interest from 
the lips which had, on many fotmer oc- 
casions, blended useful, and eren reli- 
gious instruction, with ordinary objects, 
and which now, avoiding terms of sci- 
ence, thus proceeded to the description 
of this great work : 

" In this, as in most of the striking 
results of human science, man is an imi- 
tator of the works of God. Natural spe- 
cimens of the Artesian well occur in many 
places ; a column of water m forced up to 
the surface of the earth, and marks, by 
its temperature, the depth fhmi which it 
originates; and there are instances of 
these columns of fresh water, and some- 
times df hot water, bubbling up to the 
surface of the se&, or eren of rivers, — a^ in 
the case of a spring of hot water which 
supplies the baths near the entrance of 
the Rhone into the lake of Geneira, and 
which was, not long since, accidentdly 
discovered by some fisherman finding a 
spot in the rrvei* to be of highcT temper- 
ature than the surrt)unding wateh The 
way in which this watei* i^ forced up to 
the earth*s surface will be perhaps more 
clearly explained by this artificial jet, 
than by the natural one; though the 
principle is the same in both. If you 
take a bent hollow tube, in the shape of 
the letter u, and nearly fill it with 
watef, the water \^iil stand at the same 
height in each of the limbs of the hollow 
tube; but by cutting off one of the 
limbs of the tube dt a little distance ffom 
the bottom, and putting a cork, with a 
c|«ill through it, into the orifice of the 
shorter limb, whilst that of the longer 
has free Communication with a reservoir 
of water on its own level, the column of 
water which will rise up through the 
quill, from the weight or pressure of tlie 
water contained in the other limb, is an 
exact illustration of what takes place in 
regard to the column of water now^ be- 
fore US. 

•* The outer crust of the globe is, as you 
are aware, often disposed in different 
layers of earth or stone, some of which 
are permeable to water, and others im- 
permeable, and these la)' era are fre- 



quently deposited in immense basins on 
impervious rock: you have only, there- 
fore, (keeping the idea of the u in your 
mind,) to imagine a large wash-hand 
basin, with another of smaller dimen- 
sions placed inside it, and the interval 
between the two filled with permeable 
earth saturated with water, and the inner 
basin filled with earth impermeable to 
water. On boring through the latter, 
down into the intervals between the two 
basons, you would have a column of 
water forced up through the aperture by 
the same mode of pressure as in the case 
of the bent tube. In nature these basins 
are of immense extent, and of very irre- 
gular form ; and tiie water flowing through 
the permeable layer is supplied from the 
rain, or from water that flows into it at 
the parts where it eomes out to the 
earth's surface. In the present instance, 
in one direction, the point of infiltration, 
by the coming out to the surface of this 
permeable layef, is pretty well ascer* 
tained to be in the neighbourhood of 
Troyes, at the distance of about 100 miles 
from Paris ; and as a proof of the exacti- 
tude of this previous deduction of sci- 
ence, the lowest product of the borer at 
Grenelle was a green sand, identical in 
appearance with that of the layer ex- 
posed to the surflice in the neighbour- 
hood of Troyes. 

" The depth of the bore, before the ap- 
pearance of water rewarded the perse- 
vering efforts of Mnlot, the conductor of 
this extraordinary work, was 1781 feet. 
Various were the difficulties with which 
he had to contend in carrying on tb^ 
work ; for although the highest scientifie 
authorities had vouched for the ultima»te 
success of the undertaking, and the cal- 
culations of M. Arago and others had 
predicted that the water would not be 
reached till after a depth of 1500 feet, 
and that, when found, it would rise abov^ 
the surface of the ground, the municipal 
council, under whose auspices the work 
was begun, for the purpose of supplying 
the water which was required for the 
largne slaughter-house establishments, he- 
sitated, in various stages of the work, tO' 
continue the supply of the necessary 
funds for carrying it forward ; and at one 
of the most (Kscouraging of these periods 
the faith of M. Mulot in the uhimale 
siicceds of his project, led him to draw 
largely on his private means, in order to 
continue the operations. 

" The work, began on the SOtb Novem- 
ber, 1 839, after various interruptions fron^ 
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th^ pecuniary besitatiotis of th^ monibi- 
pal council, and from the difficulties and 
mechanical accidents that occurred in 
the prosecution of the ofierations^ was 
not accomplished until the 20tfa February, 
1844; when the persevering convictions of 
Mulct were triumphantly compensated. 
His son, who was present at the time, 
observing the borer suddenly sink seve^ 
ral yards, exclaimed, ** There is either 
another accidefiit, or the water." Hap* 
pily it was the latter ; and a column of 
water made its appearance at the surface, 
and continued to flow, at the rate of 
about a millidn of gallons in the twenty- 
four hours. 

** The process of boring to so great 
a depth was a'lso attended with many 
practical difficulties and interruptions. 
The sides of the bore had to be supported 
with iron or copper tubes throughout its 
whole length. One of the most serious 
accidental interruptions occurred in May, 
1837, when the depth of about 1200 
feet had been attained. The auger, with 
its rod of 900 feet in length, fell to the 
bottom of the shaft. Eight days sufficed 
to extract the rod : but the difficulty of 
getting out the auger was prodigious; 
Ailing the entire circumference of the 
bore, there Was no means of laying hold 
of it. The whole length of the bore had 
to be enlarged, and the operation took 
nine months for its accomplishment. 

"It was not only known by scientific 
deductions that the water would rise to 
the surface in the plain of Grenelle, but 
to a very considerable height above it; 
and, therefore, not only would the original 
design of supplying the slaughter-houses 
and the immediate neighbourhood be ac- 
complished, but also a supply of water be 
afforded to the highesPt parts of the town ; 
and it is oA this account that the large 
copper tube we see befote us conveys ity 
(greatly to the disappointment of Charles,) 
concealed from our view, to the height of 
117 feet, where it is received into a small 
cistern, and descends through one of the 
other tubes in order to rise again, ac- 
cording to the principle explained by our 
iiluatration of the u, to the highest and 
most distant part of Paris. The third tube 
u merely for conveying away the excess 
of the water not used in domiciliary dis- 
tribution, and which is available for the 
local purposes to which the undertaking 
owed its origin. 

•* A constant flow of pure water, prefer- 
able in many respects to that of the 
Seine, is thus supplied to a great cit^^. 



and in the distribution of this blessing, 
the intervention of human intelligence 
and exertion forms a conspicuous part. 
This water, descending as rain from the 
clouds of heaven, sinks unobserved into 
the permeable soil at a distant elevation, 
and, after being hidden for a time, springs 
up, through human instrumentality, to 
diffuse its useful current amidst the 
crowded population of a great city. 

" The Christian (whose * are all things,' 
and amongst them the privilege of look- 
ing through earthly to heavenly things,) 
can scarcely fail to be reminded of the 
passage, *The water that I shall give 
him shall be in him a well of water, 
springing up into everlasting life.' The 
origin, the mode of operation, the dif- 
fusion of the blessing, all speak the iden- 
tity of the power and goodness of Him 
* who worketh all in all.' " 

Charles was beginning to discover 
that these tubes^ which looked so unpro- 
mising at first sight, were not inferior iu 
interest to the squirting naiads and fi^hea 
we had passed on the Place-de-la-Con*^ 
corde; and the concluding reflection of 
his uncle's description had made him re- 
gret his passing wish to have gone on the 
previous Sunday to the exhibition of the 
Grandes Eaux, (the playing of the great 
fountains,) at Versailles.* 

A remark of his, on our way home, 
as to the interesting study that he thought 
geology must be, called forth the follow- 
ing observation from the Mentor of our 
party — yes^ in its practical bearing, 
one of the most interesting and useful. 
" We see in this instance of the Puits-de- 
Grenelle, how its deductions ascertained 
beforehand the certainty of finding the 
water, the depth required for the bore, 
the height to which it would rise, and its 
temperature. Also it is evident, that men 
expert in the science may prevent much 
fruitless labour in searching for minerals 
or water in situations where a knowledge 
of geology would forbid the attempts 
But the speculative part of the science 
has been no less fruitful in rash and dan- 
gerous assertions, as to the time and 
manner of the formation of the earth's 
surface; and its abettors, happily often 
inconsistent with each other in their con- 
clusions, pronounce upon its age and 
consecutive formation with much the 
same accuracy as would have guided the 

* It ifl a melancholy fKCt, that on the first Sunday 
of May upwards of 28,000 persons went from Paris 
to VersfBilles by one of the two liues ot railroad 
conducting to that place. 
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decisions of a learned company of anato- 
mists, who, had they dissected the hody 
of our first parent, Adam, should, from 
its identity of formation with other 
bodies that had passed through the pe- 
riods of infancy and youth, have inferred 
that it must necessarily have passed 
through the same progression." 

Our visit to the well had at least been 
fertile in reflections ; and if Wisdom had 
her fabled dwelling at the bottom of one, 
we seemed to have found her at home. 

M.B. 



THE REFORMERS BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. 

Ko. VI. 

FIRST TROUBLES AT PRAGUE — ELECTION 

OP POPE JOHN XXIII. THE EXILE OP 

HUSS — INWARD CONTESTS. 

The rest which Huss enjoyed did not 
last long. On December 20th, 1409, 
pope Alexander v. published a bull con- 
demning his doctrines without expressly 
mentioning him. The doctrine of Wick- 
liife was forbidden to be preached in 
private chapels, or to be taught in any 
place. The archbishop was urged to pur- 
sue as heretics all those who disobeyed 
this law ; to call in the aid of the secular 
power ; and to use every means for sup- 
pressing the writings of Wickliffe. Huss 
answered, *' I appeal from a misinformed 
Alexander to a better informed Alex- 
ander," alluding to the well-known anec- 
dote of Philip, king of Macedonia. Yet 
the archbishop complied, being actuated 
by his natural inclinations. Even in the 
previous year, he had required that all 
who retained in their possession the 
books of WicklifTe, should bring them to 
the episcopal palace ; and emboldened 
by the papal bull, without further in- 
formation, he directed the burning of 
more than two hundred volumes, fairly 
written out, and richly adorned* — an act 
which provoked no trifling degree of re- 
sentment. The price of books, which 
were all manuscripts before the invention 
of pri^iting, was very high on account of 
their rarity, and their destruction was a 
real loss to their owners. 

Many of the books thus consumed be- 
longed to the members .of the university 
of Prague. The archbishop having by this 
act violated their privileges, John Huss 
defended them, being doubly wounded 

* More than two hundred volumes were given 
up. Eneas Sylvius. Hist. Bohem. p. 69. 



by this act of episcopal despotism, which 
attacked both his authority as rector and 
his esteem for Wickliffe. He protested 
against this unjust sentence, and the 
question was reieired for consideratiou, 
to the university of Bologna. 

The archbishop proceeded further, and 
summoned John Huss before his tribunal, 
to answer respecting his doctrine. Among 
other complaints, Huss was accused of 
having denied the advantage of burial in 
consecrated ground, and of having said 
that the corpses of deceased persons 
might repose in the fields and forests as 
well as in churchyards. ** Yet, my dear 
son," rejoined the prelate, " you are 
not ignorant of the plagues with which 
Heaven formerly struck Bohemians, on 
account of their profane burials." " If 
I have let fall any assertions contrary to 
the Christian faith, either through error 
or forgetfulness," said Huss, * " I am 
willing to correct them." The archbishop, 
who was affected in opposite ways, by 
the authority of the pope and the influ- 
ence of the court, dared not to venture 
farther, and he dismissed John Huss. 
But on the following Sunday the latter 
thus spoke from the pulpit: "It is 
strange, my beloved countrymen, that 
we are forbidden to teach well-known 
truths, especially those which are openly 
declared in England and other places. 
These private burial-grounds, these bells 
and tapers, only serve to fill the purses 
of covetous priests ; and what they call 
order is nothing but confusion. Believe 
my word, they want to bring you into 
bondage by these commands, but you 
will undoubtedly break such chains." 

The university of Bologna decided 
against the violence of the archbishop. 
John Huss, supported by this decision, 
appealed to the pope ; and perhaps might 
have obtained some respite from Alex- 
ander V. But Alexander's pontificate 
soon passed away. Invited and detained 
by the cardinal Balthazar Cossa, his 
legate at Bologna, he died there rather 
suddenly, at the beginning of the year 
1410. His death was attributed to the 
cardinal, who was thought to be capable 
of hastening the end of Alexander, and 
who derived advantage from it. He suc- 
ceeded Alexander, as pope, under the 
name of John xxiii. ; never was the 
tiara worn by a more worthless head. 

However contemporary writers may 
differ, they all agree in speaking very 
unfavourably of this pontiff. Thierry de 
Niem, his secretary and biographer, de- 
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' scribes him as a monster of avarice, am- 
bition, indecency, and cruelty, and in the 
most bitter terms condemns the simony 
which disgraced his election, saying, 
"You entered in, not by the door, but 
by the window ; it is truly affirmed that 
you broke up the threshold by a golden 
hatchet, and filled the mouths of the 
watchdogs with food, lest they should 
bark at you.*'* 

Every man who acknowledged as true 
disciples and true ministers of Jesus Christ, 
only those who set the example of the 
Saviour before them as their model, was 
considered by John xxi 1 1. to be his personal 
adversary ; and his anger was soon ex- 

I cited against John Huss. The pope sum- 

I moned Huss to his court, committing this 

inquiry to the cardinal Otho de Colonna, 
before whom he was ordered to appear 
at Bologna. Huss would have risked 
his life m undertaking the journey, but 
the vast influence he had acquired was 
strikingly manifested. The king and 
queen, the university, and many of the 
chief barons of Bohemia and Moravia, 
united in sending an embassy to the pope, 
urging him to dispense with Huss making 
this journey, to receive his proctors, and 
to send legates to Prague at the expense of 
the crown. The archbishop himself wrote 
in behalf of Huss, declaring that they 
were reconciled, and that noheresy existed 
in Bohemia. All was in vain. Whether 
the pope considered that the situation 
of the archbishop gave little weight to 
his words, or whether, as some writers 

' say, he never received the letter, or, 
probably, Sbinko denied in secret what 
he affirmed in public — John xxiii. caused 
new commissioners strictly to carry for- 
ward the proceedings already begun. 
The proctors of Huss were not heard, but 
treated unworthily. He himself was ex- 
communicated for not appearing. The 
¥ope confirmed this sentence, and laid 
Vague under an interdict, forbidding the 
celebration of the mass, the baptism of 
children, or the burial of the dead, so 
long as Huss should reside there. This 
thundering sentence inflamed the city, 
it caused many seditions and murders. 

Then did the character of John Huss 
appear in its true light. It was seen 
that his resistance had not arisen from 
any interests of selfish ambition. He 
was protected by the court, and supported 
by the people, the clergy were the objects 
of general indignation. He was unjustly 
oppressed, attacked by a man who was 
* Inrectlve in John xxiii. c. vii. 



the object of almost universal contempt ; 
yet he used none of these advantages for 
setting at defiance the authority which 
he still respected, even whilst he called 
it in question. This also shows the point 
on which his own mind was undecided. 
He never, in principle, contested the au- 
thority which he rejected in reality. He 
still regarded the pope as the successor to 
St. Peter, though unworthy, and pos- 
sessing no spiritual authority. He used 
humble and submissive language in ad- 
dressing the cardinals. He asserted his 
own innocence, and was ready to prove 
it by suffering martyrdom ; and he con- 
cluded by praying that God would en- 
lighten the pope, his persecutor. This 
Christian, so bold and energetic in con- 
demning the abuses and scandals that 
prevailed in the church, appears only as 
a weak, simple, humble mortal, when he 
is required to assert the authority of his 
own reason against that of his oppressors ; 
After vainly appealing to men, he calls 
upon his God. He says : " Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who was very God and very 
man, surrounded by high priests and 
scribes, pharisees and sacrificers, his 
judges and accusers, has left his disciples 
a bright example of committing their 
cause to the judgment of God, who knows 
all things, and who can do all things. 
Following this holy example, I appeal to 
God, oppressed by an unjust sentence, 
and by the pretended excommunication 
of pontiffs, scribes, pharisees, and judges, 
sitting in the seat of Moses. 1, John 
Huss, now make this appeal to Jesus 
Christ, my Master and my Judge, who 
knows ana who protects the cause of the 
most humble among men." 

Yet, surrounded by enemies and dan- 
gers, he hesitated, divided by two fears, 
neither of which related to his own dan- 
ger. In some affecting letters, written 
to his friends, he thus exposes his doubts 
and conflicts : " Our Lord has said, * In 
the world ye shall have tribulation ; but 
who is he that will harm you, if ye be 
followers of that which is good.' I feel 
within me the love of the heavenly word, 
and a desire for its diffusion, but my 
spirit is sorrowful, for I know not how 
to determine. I have thought on this 
word in the gospel of my Saviour, 'The 
Good Shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep; but the hireling seeth the wolf 
coming, andleaveth the sheep and fieetb, 
and the wolf catcheth them, and scat- 
tereth the sheep.' I have also considered 
another verse in the Gospel of St. Mat- 
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thew, ' Wh£n they persecute yau in one 
city, flee ye to another/ Which of these 
two precepts mu^t 1 follow? which of 
these two conflicting rules must I ohey? 
I know not." 

He at length resolved to take the latt^r 
course. Huss left the little chapel which 
he loved, and sought refuge in his native 
village of Husainetz, under the protection 
of the nohleman to whom it belonged. 
There he wrote a little treatise, proving, 
from the authority of fathers, popes, and 
canons, and also from reason, tliat the 
books of heretics should be read and not 
burned. He also wrote from thence to 
|)is disciples, explaining to them the 
cause of his retirement, saying, " My 
beloved, know ye, that if I am with- 
drawn from the midst of you, I have 
sought thereby to follow the precepts and 
the example of Christ, that I may not 
give cause to sinners to draw upon them- 
selves eternal condemnation, and that I 
may not occasion tribulation or persecu- 
tion to the faithful. I have also retreated, 
fearing that ungodly priests would soon 
forbid the preaching of the word of God 
among you, but I have not forsaken you 
with the view of denying the word of God, 
for which,by his grace, I am willing to die. " 

Following the example of our blessed 
Lord, Huss then went through the towns 
and villages, preaching, followed by 
thronging multitudes, who eagerly listen- 
ed to him. They wondered that this serious, 
mild, and humble man, should be reviled 
by the priests, as being influenced by the 
devil, and rejected by the church, when 
instead of rebelling against its spiritual 
authority, or the principles from which 
it derived its strength, he attacked only 
the abuses by which it was endangered. 

But the doctrines of Huss had a higher 
signification than even he was himself 
aware of. He protested his respect and 
attachment for the Catholic church ; he 
had no wish to be separated from her ; and 
he knew not that he shook her founda- 
tions when he claimed for her members 
the privilege of examining her decrees 
before they consented to obey them. 
Who now is not aware that obedience to 
a church, calling herself immutable and 
infallible on the one hand, is contrary to 
and incompatible with examination and 
appeal to an inward monitor, to con- 
science, on the other? Could Huss make 
these things agree ? Did he think he 
had succeeded? It is bard to say. Nor 
can we decide how far, as to this point, 
he was free from self-delusion ; but cer- 



tain it i^, that he tried to reconcile these 
two opposing principles, and that he thus 
had to sustain an inward conflict «hich 
knew no rest or cessation. This was the 
important and unanswerable question 
which disturbed his life, and hastened 
his death. His secret struggles, the re- 
sistance of a firm and upright mind 
against the power of custom and of old 
ideas, are ingenuously acknowledged in 
a letter he wrote when in retirement to 
his friend, John Barbat. 

He says : " To confirm the sweet 
peace of my mind, I remembered the life 
and preaching of Christ and his apostles. 
Acts iv. I thought of the manner in 
which Annas the high priest, Caiaphas, 
John, and Alexander, and all the priestly 
race, addressed the apostles, and ibrbade 
them to speak and teach in the name of 
Jesus. But Peter and John answered 
and said unto them, * Whether«it be right 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye.* And 
being once more forbidden to preach by 
the same priests, (Acts v.,) they answered, 
* We ought to obey God rather than 
men.' St. Jerome has said, < If the 
master or bishop prescribes things which 
are not contrary to faith, or to the Scrip- 
tures, the servant is bound to obey them ; 
but it he commands what i^ contrary to 
them, we must rather obey the ruler of 
the soul than of the body.' St. Augustine 
says the same in his sermon on these 
words of our Lord, * If an earthly power 
commands you to do what you ought not 
to do, despise that power, and seek that 
might which is above all.' We ought, 
therefore, to resist the devil and men, 
when they suggest to us anything con- 
trary to God, and in so doing we shall 
net resist but obey the laws of God him- 
self. Gregory has also said, in his rules 
of morality, * Know this, that sin muft 
never be committed for the sake of obe- 
dience.' St. Bernard says, also, in one 
of bis letters, 'To do evil by the authority 
of any one whfitever is not obedience, but 
dii^obedience.' " These sayings were re- 
peated by John Huss for his own support 
and encouragement, in preaching the 
word in opposition to the injunctions of 
the priests. Yet in the very same letter 
he betrayed his mental uneasiness. He 
adds: "Truly, the Jews, the heathens, 
and heretics, build upon this very s^anie 
precept, of the obedience which is due to 
God alone. Alas ! those called Christians 
may be blinded by it, but not the apostles 
and true followers of Christ." 
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Who does not «ee here r^th^r W a^deat 
desire than a senons (oonvietioii ? I9 k not 
the exclamation of an upright heart, con- 
Ment in itoelf, ra4ber than the Argument 
of ^n enlightened and powerfpl rea^nn ? 

John Hum 8upport3 nimself fnr.ther in 
this letter by ihi^ quotation from St Paul: 
" Though an angel from fa^v^n preach 
any other doctrine iban tbat we have 
prea<ihed unto yoU) let him be accursed.*' 
He aayB : " This argument applies still 
more forcibly to those who are not angels, 
hut nooEtal men, bishops, priests, or popes, 
who not only teach a gospel ivhich differs 
from the truth as it is in Jesus, but who 
even forbid that this should be preached 
or taught." 

The wide contrast between the ex- 
amples of Christ and his apostles, and 
the lives of so many popes, cardinals, 
and priests, occasioned bitter sorrow .to 
John HusB. The indignation he felt gave 
a sharp and cutting edge to his words; 
sometimes, indeed, yielding too much to 
his impetuous feelings, his language 
evinces spleen rather than moderation ; 
it would suit the hasty rashness of a 
partisan rather than the calm wisdom of 
an apostle. But these very defects re- 
sulted from praiseworthy motives. They 
were the imperfections which he shared 
with the whole human race — the misuse 
of a zeal too ardent, too forgetful of its 
own safety, of the passions of the world, 
and the interests of the times ; and when- 
ever returning reflection had calmed his 
spirit, whenever he was required to point 
out the way of salvation to others, or to 
express his own reliance on it, his style 
again became truly evangelical, and his 
heart overflowed with the streams of 
Christian love, and piety, and zeal for 
God and man, springing from a bright 
and inexhaustible source of faith and 
love. Constantly did he bear in mind 
the humiliation, voluntary sufierings, and 
loving words of Christ his Saviour, and 
from thence he drew supplies of comfort 
and of strength. 

" My friends," he says, in one of liis 
most admirable letters, " do not be over- 
come with terror ; fear not, if the Lord 
tries some among you. God himself says 
to his servant, (Prov. iii.,) * Be not afraid 
of sudden fear, nor of tlie desolation of 
the wicked; I will be thy confidence;' 
and by the mouth of the prophet David, 
* I will be with him in trouble; I will 
deliver him, and honour him.* The 
Creator, the King, the Sovereign Huler 
of the world, who in his Divine nature 



wae not 4tompeIled to humble himself, 
yet laid aside bis glory and assum^ our 
human native ; he came to succour us, 
poor sinners, hearing hunger and thirst, 
aoH and heat, watchings and vearinese; 
when giving to men Divine instructions, 
he suffered revilings and reproaefaes from 
the priests and sciabes ; they even called 
him a demoniac and a blasphemer, deny- 
ing the Godhead of him whom they put 
out as a heretic, casting him out of their 
<?ity, and crucifying him as one that is 
Accursed. If all these things were en- 
dured by Christ, who cured all manner of 
diseases by his word alone, without any 
earthly reward; who cast out devils, raised 
the dead, ^id taught the law of God, who 
never did wrong to any ; who knew no 
sin, and yet suffered all these things from 
the priests, merely because he brought 
to light their wickedness, why should we 
wonder if the ministers o£ antichrist now, 
who are more covetous, vicious, cruel, 
and crafty than the pharisees, should 
perjEecute the servants of God, apd heap 
reproaches on Uiem, cursing, excom- 
municating, imprisonisg, and slaying 
them ? It is with them as it was with 
the Jewish priests of old ; they thought 
they could stifle and vanquish the truth, 
which is always victorious ; not knowing 
that it is the very nature and essence of 
truth to shine the more as men attempt 
to darken it, and to increase and grow 
the more they seek to repress it. The 
pontifl) the priests, the scribes and pha- 
risees, Herod and Pilate, condemned, 
and crucifled, and shut up in a tomb this 
same trutli ; but it arose, and leaving the 
tomb has ponquered them every one." 

In another letter, written about the 
same date, John Huss expresses an un- 
certain expectation of martyrdom. In a 
letter which he wrote to the new rector 
of the university of IVague, he says : " I 
know that if I persevere in what is right, 
no injury whatsoever will prevail to turn 
me aside from the way of truth. If I 
seek to live godly in Christ Jesus, I must 
suffer for his name's sake. What are 
the riches of this world to me ? What 
are the reproaches, which, if endured 
with meekness, prove, and refine, and 
enlighten the children of God ? In short, 
what is death, if it removes me from this 
wretched state of life ? He that loses his 
life here, shall triumph over death, and 
enter upon the true life. As for me, I 
desire not to live in this sinful age ; but I 
shall defy death, yea, I hope so to do, if 
the mercy of the Lord be with me and 
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uphold me." Huss then gave an energetic 
description of the vices of the clergy, 
whom he recognised as belonging to an- 
tichrist. Expressing deep concern, he 
exclaimed, '* Woe is me, if I preach not 
against such an abomination. Woe is me, 
if I weep not, if I write not. Already 
the mighty angel wings his flight and 
utters his cry, * Woe, woe to the inhabit- 
ants of the earth,' " Rev. viii. 13. 

This warning was in some degree pro- 
phetic as to the unhappy country in which 
these words were uttered; for during 
many long years afterwards, Bohemia 
was the scene of murder and bloodshed. 
The retirement of Huss brought no calm 
to the minds of men. The usual course 
of events followed. When persecution 
does not succeed in stifling a doctrine in 
its infancy, it only serves to give it wings 
and increase its powers. The populace 
called for their teacher in the manner 
most natural to them, namely, by tu- 
multuous cries. Some blood was shed 
at Prague* The insulted priests were 
in danger; and Sbinko, powerless and 
wavering between a degraded sovereign 
and an indignant people, left the city 
to implore the support of the new em- 
peror Sigismund, the brother of Wen- 
ceslaus, and king of Hungary. Sbinko 
was become the declared enemy of John 
Huss. His departure was to them a 
triumph ; but soon a painful report was 
circulated. The archbishop died during 
his journey, and was said to have been 
poisoned. The Hussites (a name given 
to the disciples jof Huss) were falsely ac- 
cused of this crime. The suspicion grew, 
notwithstanding its injustice, and per- 
haps on that very account. The tragic 
event which delivered Huss from one 
powerful enemy, created others, who were 
no less desperate, and rendered the hatred 
of all parties still more bitter and im- 
placable. 



THE CIPPORAH. 

We spread our mats on the clay floor at 
Jassy, say the deputation from the church 
of Scotland, and attempted to sleep, but 
in vain. We cared less for this, however, 
because it was the night preceding the day 
of atonement, and we had thus an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the curious ceremony 
which then takes place. On the eve of that 
solemn day, it is the custom of the Jews 
to kill a cock for every man, and a hen 
for every woman. During the repetition 



of a certain form of prayer, the Jew or 
Jewess moves the living fowl round their 
head three times. Then they lay their 
hands on it, as the hands used to be laid 
on the sacrifices, and immediately after 
give it to be slaughtered. We rose before 
one in the morning, and saw the Jewish 
Shochet, or "slayer," going round the 
Jewish houses, waking each family, and 
giving them a light from his lantern, in 
order that they might rise and bring out 
their " Cipporah " or " atonement," 
namely, the appointed cock and hen. 
We walked about the streets ; every- 
where the sound of the imprisoned fowls 
was to be heard, and a light seen in all 
the dwellings of Israel. In two houses 
the fowls were already dead and plucked. 
In another, we came to the window, and 
saw distinctly what was going on within. 
A little boy was reading the prayers, and 
his widowed mother standing over him, 
with a white hen in her hands. When 
he came to a certain place in the prayer, 
the mother lifted up the struggling fowl 
and waved it round her head, repeating 
these words, " This be my substitute, 
this be my exchange, this fowl shall go 
to death, and I to a blessed life." This 
was done three times over, and then the 
door of the house opened, and out ran 
the boy carrying the fowl to the Shochet, 
to be killed by him in the proper manner. 
How foolish, and yet how affecting a 
ceremony is this ! This is the only blood 
that is shed in Israel now. No more 
does the blood of bulls and goats flow 
beside the brazen altar, the continual 
burnt offering is no more; even the 
paschal lamb is no more slain ; a cock 
and hen killed by the knife of the Shochet 
is all the sacrifice that Israel knows. It 
is for this wretched self- devised sacrifice 
that they reject the blood of the Son of 
God. How remarkably does this cere- 
mony show a lingering knowledge in 
Israel of the imputation of sin, of the 
true nature of sacrifice, and of the need 
of the shedding of blood before sin can 
be forgiven ! And yet so utterly blind 
are they to the real meaning of the 
ceremony, that the rabbles maintain that 
it is not an atoning sacrifice, but only 
obtains forgiveness as being obedience to 
the traditions of the elders. So that the 
words of the prophet are strictly true, 
" The children of Israel shall abide many 
days without a king, and without a prince, 
and without a sacrifice," Hos. iii. 4. 
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Trial of Warren Hastings in Westminster HaU. 



ENGLISH HISTORY. 
GEORGE III. 

The third part of the long and moment- 
ous reign of George in. suggests many 
important reflections; but compared with 
the events that had passed, and others 
that followed, it exhibits a rapid improve- 
ment in the internal state of £ngland, 
from its being an interval of peace, while 
it also was a period in which the nation 
progressed in other respects, and from 
other causes. Better moral principles 
began to prevail ; even the profligacy too 
common in high life caused disgust, and 
emboldened some of rank and influence 
openly to set better examples. It may be 
was regarded as a time in which the nation 
nerved for the approaching time, when 
it was to be tried by one of those political 
and moral earthquakes which at intervals 
aflect the whole frame of society. 

Parliament assembled in January, 1785, 
when the personal opposition between Fox 
and Pitt was strongly shown. The latter 
endeavoured to support the conduct of the 
high bailiff of Westminster, in refusing 
to make a return of the members elected 
for that city. Fox having a small ma- 
jority over the ministerial candidate, a 
scrutiny had been demanded. The de- 
sign was evidently to protract the deci- 



sion interminably, so as to keep Fox from 
that seat ; but after repeated debates and 
divisions, Pitt was left in a minority, and 
obliged to allow his rival to be returned, 
who in the meantime had been sitting 
as member for a Scottish borough. 

This proceeding was not creditable to 
Pitt ; but during the election, and the sub- 
sequent scrutiny, the prince of Wales, 
the duchess of Devonshire, and other 
leaders of high life, also disgraced them- 
selves, by their violent partizanship for 
one so profligate as Fox. The readiness 
with which the heir apparent lent himself 
to a party, gave painful cause for appre- 
hension to thinking minds. The unyield- 
ing, cool mind of Pitt, being now supported 
by the firm, persevering spirit of the king, 
it was evident that the elements of a 
political struggle of no small magnitude 
were at work. In this, and subsequent 
years, pasquinades, satires, and carica- 
tures were circulated, tending in no small 
degree to lower many of rank and influ- 
ence in the public opinion. This was 
much promoted by the conduct of the 
prince, which was very discreditable. 
Among other profligates, he associated 
with the duke de Chartres, (afterwards of 
Orleans,) a vile character, during his visit 
to England ; drinking and gambling were 
only a part of their sinful revels. 

Two important subjects required much 
2 a 
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political attention — Ireland and India: 
the first was most threatening. There 
were, in that country, characters disposed 
to follow the example of America, desir- 
ous to aggrandize themselves, while they ' 
sought to remove not only the real hut 
the fancied evils that pressed on the land. 
A congress met in Dublin ; but the main 
grounds of complaint were removed) the j 
trade of Ireland was put .upon a -move j 
just and equal footing, and Pitt<«pdke well 
against the exclusive, selfish spirit which | 
had so long influenced the Englii^h par- 
liament in all matten of eommerae. In 
this respect, he was wiser than the paity 
who supported him:; but they obliged 
him .to limit hiseoncessioDs, so 'far as .to 
render them len acceptable. 'Pitt was' 
pledged to pefliamentavy reform.; but the 
possession of power <made -him mo <loqger 
desirousttDvobtain h. He mw tlutt \ihe 
aristocsBttidS'df'boih parties were attached 
to the ifaen corrupt system; and when 
he brought forward a proposal to take 
away the franchise from thirty-six decayed 
boroughs, after compensating the proprie- 
tors and voters, in order to replace them 
by members from large towns, and addi- 
tional county members, giving also the 
right of voting to copyholders, he did not 
make use of his ministerial power, but 
allowed his bill to be rejected by 248 
against 174. This proceeding taught how 
little trust is to be placed in the profes- 
sions of public men, and is a memorable 
instance of shrinking from a present dif- 
ficulty, so as to leave a much increased 
danger to be met at a future time. It 
was evident, however, that the corrup- 
tion, long prevalent, would not be suffered 
to continue quite in the same form, or to 
the same extent. Pitt himself caused com- 
missioners to be appointed, for inquiring 
into the abuses in public ofiices. The 
finances presented a hopeful appearance, 
and the minister expected a surplus, which 
he proposed to apply to reduce the na- 
tional debt. There probably never was a 
period during the last hundred years, 
when the parliamentary reform, which 
evidently could not long be deferred, might 
have been entered upon more safely. The 
extent proposed was moderate, and would 
have been a pledge of a disposition to 
promote the general good ; whereas the 
refusal of the measure showed a determin- 
ation on the part of the monarch, and 
those who held the borough interest, to 
refuse any change, however needful it 
had become. Pitt complied with their 
views, though he must have been aware 



of the necessity for an improvement in 
the representation. 

While in England there were many in* 
dications of improvement, now the coun- 
try was relievea from the unwise warfare 
which had pressed her down, it was evi- 
dent that the nations which had united 
80 unfairly gainst her were about to suf- 
fer from the effects of their evil policy. 
The Dutch being wholly -a commercial 
people, had experienced the.heaviest losses 
in proportionfrom the war; thay were also 
weakened by party conteeis at home. 
France :had .captured from England, and 
retained, ^ome of the. colonies which had 
•originally belonged to ihein, while the 
•emperor Josejih -.was determined to esta- 
■bladh his ^omn levxitory of iBelgium as a 
aeatre'forttrade, aocas mateiial^tto lessen 
^Englkih .eommeme. For ifhis nnirpose, 
Joseph M«as tdatenriinaQ to qpen «ie river 
Scheldt ifiar toommaxo^, maki^ JAmtwerp 
as welLae^Oktenfl en]porium8>(nnkiade, and 
to reposseflB the fomesses, which, since 
the time of Marlborough, had been placed 
in charge of the Dutch, to form a barrier 
against France. In the end, the emperor 
relinquished great part of his plans, and 
a close alliance was formed between 
France and Holland ; the result of which 
strengthened the democratic party in 
those states, by which the internal diffi- 
culties of France were further increased. 
The party opposed to her nobles and 
government gained strength ; their ulte- 
rior objects now were not concealed. In 
addition to their political desires, they 
not merely aimed at the destruction of 
the soul-enthralling superstitions of the 
church of Rome, but, ignorant of true 
Christianity, they sought to destroy all re- 
ligious professions whatever. It had for 
some time been evident that many of the 
French desired the overthrow of the mo- 
narchy, not the correction of the political 
abuses that existed in it. 

A plan for the improvement oF the 
national finances in England by the gra- 
dual discharge of the public debt was 
introduced to parliament in March, 1786, 
by Pitt. It was to apply the surplus of 
the revenue, then about 1,000,000/. annu- 
ally, to purchase stock at the market-price 
of the day, and to expend every year the 
interest received from such stock, in addi- 
tion to the annual million, in the purchase 
of more stock ; thus, by the process of 
compound interest, much of the capital 
of the public debt would gradually pass 
over to this fund, and afford a surplus for 
any unexpected emergency. This plan 
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was^rojected by Dr. Price ; he caloukted 
that at the end of twenty-eight years, the 
unking fund would amount to four mil- 
lions annually ; thus, in effect, annulling 
a hundred millions of the debt — then 
more than one-third of its amount. 

This certainly did much to aid in keep- 
ing up public credit ; but it is evident, that ; 
unless there really is a surplus revenue, : 
the hope of any actual reduction from the ; 
national burden, by such a proceeding, is i 
fallacious. If there is a deficiency, that' 
deficiency is increased by the amount i 
paid for interest on the stock held as a; 
part of the sinking fund ; and when, as 
was speedily the case, in time of war, 
large loans became necessary every year, 
the amount applied to the sinking fundi 
only increased by so much more the sum ! 
to be borrowed. Sheridan, Fox, and some ' 
others — who were desperately in debt 
themselves — understood the Teal effect of 
the proposed plan. They endeavoured to 
destroy the flattering representations, by 
showing the disadvantages of having to 
borrow increased sums to make payments. 
There was, however, much advantage in 
the plan in the time of peace, when there 
really was some surplus, and the sup- 
porters of Pitt gave unlimited applause 
to the measure. It is singular that at 
this time Pitt's own private af&irs were 
in the utmost disorder, through his impru- 
dence and utter neglect, allowing himself 
to be plundered by bis servants and cre- 
ditors to an extent scarcely credible. He 
was in debt, and content to remain so; 
though he was not, like his political op- 
ponents, engaged in all sorts of devices 
to support his ruined finances, and his 
official income, though not very large, 
supplied funds for pressing demands. 

It is to be remarked, as a proof of Pitt's 
power, that he was allowed to extend the 
excise laws, by transferring duties on 
wines from the customs ; this was done 
without a division in the Commons, and 
with very trifling opposition by the Lords. 
A similar measure, it may be remembered, 
had been attempted by Walpole, and 
abandoned after disturbing the whole na- 
tion ; bjit the evils of smuggling had 
been more clearly seen. One great source 
of improvement in the revenue was the 
diminution of contraband trade, in which 
it had been calculated more than forty 
thousand persons were engaged. In Jan- 
uary, 1 785, many boats used for'this unlaw- 
ful trafiic being laid up at Deal, from the 
severity of the weather, a body of soldiers 
was sent to bum them ; which was done. 



notwithstandii^ the resistance of the 
peoj)le. The winter was unusually severe, 
contmuing from the first week in October 
till the beginning of April. 

The affairs of India had now so far 
engaged public attention as to call forth 
the impeachment of Warren Hastings, the 
late governor-general, whose early his- 
tory and successes have already been 
noticed. He resigned in 1785, and re- 
turned to England, with a fortune far 
below the public estimate ; for he had not 
sought wealth for himself. He had mar- 
ried a German baroness, after procuring 
her divorce from her husband; this con- 
nexion, though a blot on his character, 
seems to have given him favour with the 
queen, which strengthened his influence 
at court. The highest tokens of public 
respect were manifested at his departure 
from India ; on his arrival in England, he 
was received with honours and approval, 
by the directors and the government. But 
Burke and other leaders of the opposition 
marked him for attack ; they were pro- 
voked to extreme hostilities by a sort of 
challenge from Major Scott, who was the 
advocate and representative of Hastings 
in the House of Commons. Thus inju- 
diciously called upon, Burke caused some 
resolutions of censure, passed against 
Hastings in 1782, to be read ; he then 
moved for an impeachment, as the only 
mode by which a criminal, such as he 
alleged Hastings to be, could be reached. 
The ministry defended Hastings; but 
Burke persisted — the opportunity for dis- 
playing eloquence was too tempting to 
be neglected ; and there can be no doubt 
that the orator worked himself up into a 
feeling of indignation, which he thought 
was fully justified — ^though his information 
mainly proceeded from sir Philip Francis, 
who was actuated by bitter personal en- 
mity against Hastings. Other political 
leaders brought their individual feelings 
and contests into this affair; the atten- 
tion of the nation was absorbed in the 
prosecution, which thus became an object 
of importance, and a field in which many 
could display their abilities. Hastings ap- 
peared before the House of Commons, on 
May 1st, to read his defence. Three days 
were occupied therein, and the patience of 
the House was thoroughly wearied. How- 
ever correct his statements, they had no 
chance when placed in contrast with the 
fiery eloquence of his accuser; though even 
that tired the House. The late governor- 
general seems to have relied on the merits 
of his cause, without making any effort 
2 A 2 
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to secure an influence in the parliament, 
and without sufficiently considering the 
effect of the popular feeling against him, 
or the moral hearing of some of the alle- 
gations of cruelty and injustice. Cer- 
tainly in his proceedings there had heen 
much violence, and some arbitrary ac- 
tions, which could not be justified, except 
on the insufficient plea of expediency, or 
that they were necessary from the state 
of the English power in India. 

The first charge was negatived by a 
majority of nearly two to one ; but when 
the next came under consideration, to 
the terror and surprise of the friends of 
Hastings, Pitt took a middle course ; 
while partlj^ justifying the accused, he sup- 
ported the impeachment on that charge, 
and was joined by Dundas, by whom the 
affairs of India were then managed. It 
is not possible wholly to justify Pitt in 
•this proceeding, or to account for his thus 
abandoning Hastings. It is probable, 
that while he could not consider Hast- 
ings either as quite free from blame, or 
decidedly criminal as a ruler, he saw there 
would be much unpopularity, and little 
advantage, from preventing the inquiry ; 
and therefore resolved to let it proceed. 
It is painful, and disgraceful to the House, 
to have it stated, that at least fifty of the 
members seem to have followed Pitt in 
this vote, without care or inquiry. There 
is also some probability that Pitt was in- 
fluenced to let the proceedings go forward 
against Hastings by Dundas, who appre- 
hended, that if they were stopped, he 
might have had to share some of his power 
with the late governor- general, who would 
probably have been employed in the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs. It was 
evident that the opposition had excited 
the popular feeling against Hastings ; and 
the transmission of a diamond, of no great 
value, from one of the Indian princes, as 
a present to the king at this critical mo- 
ment, much strengthened the outcry. 
With this one vote against Hastings, the 
prosecution stood over till the next session. 

Among the events of 1786 was the at- 
tempt of a mad woman, named Margaret 
Nicholson, to stab the king to the heart, 
when alighting from his carriage at St. 
James's palace. The knife she used was 
bent. When examined, her insanity was 
clearly proved ; and also, that no one-was 
concerned with her. She was sent to 
Bethlehem hospital, and confined till her 
deathi being an incurable lunatic. The 
king behaved with much moral courage. 
Immediately the blow was struck, he ex- 



claimed, ''I am not hurt: take care of 
the poor woman ; do not hurt her ; she 
appears to be insane." The nation at 
large rejoiced at this escape from assassin- 
ation; but the opposition party, very 
much to their discredit, tried to ridicule 
the whole affair. 

The misconduct of the prince of Wales, 
and his association with many of the 
Whig leaders, tended still farther to 
weaken their influence as a party, llie 
unhappy royal youth seemed to be given 
up to the worst of associates ; it is pro- 
bable that in this year he had listened to 
an offer of a large loan of money from 
the duke of Orleans. The king cannot 
be exonerated from blame, for having 
allowed his eldest son to be reduced to 
such a state of destitution, and conse- 
quent danger. The prince's friends, how- 
ever, saw the disgrace that would thus 
arise to themselves, and prevented the 
transaction. When the results of Charles ii. 
becoming a pensioner to France are re- 
called, it is unnecessary to dwell farther 
on the imminent danger, had the heir 
apparent been thus rendered independent 
of the king and parliament, and depend- 
ent upon a foreigner. But his debts 
now pressed so heavily, that some mea- 
sures of relief were absolutely necessary. 
The king was inexorable ; his feelings of 
anger at the extravagance of the prince 
being strengthened by his personal dis- 
like to Fox, whom he considered as a 
deserter, and as having forfeited all con- 
fidence by his political change. Pitt 
refused to interfere ; he probably thought 
that any relief given to the heir would 
strengthen his great political opponent. 

After these refusals the prince reduced 
his establishment, shut up great part of 
his palace, sent his horses to be sold by 
auction, and openly displayed his diffi- 
culties. It was resolved to bring forward 
the subject in parliament. The nation 
was divided into supporters of the king 
and of the prince ; the young, gay, and 
thoughtless, with some older and noto- 
rious characters, adhered to the latter; 
while the former was excused and de- 
fended by the more thoughtful and cal- 
culating part of the community. 

The affairs of Holland were improved 
by the death of the king of Prussia in the 
autumn of 1786, as the new king deter- 
mined to take up the cause of the prince 
of Orange, who had married a Prussian 
princess. England and France were 
mixed up in these negotiations; the 
latter still countenancing the popular 
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party, though to its own injury, hy the 
support thus given to democratic feel- 
ings. In the following year matters were 
hrought to a crisis. The popular leaders, 
having by [.force stopped the princess of 
Orange on her way to the Hague, the 
king of Prussia interfered; after some 
negotiations he marched an army into 
Holland, supported and encouraged by 
England, and his troops soon occupied 
Amsterdam. The prince of Orange re- 
gained his authority as Stadtholder, and 
even increased his power ; but the popular 
party were only overcome for a time. 

The subject of most interest to Eng- 
land, in its intercourse with the conti- 
nent, was a commercial treaty with 
France, negotiated by Eden, afterwards 
lord Auckland; who on this occasion 
showed much diplomatic ability. Fox, 
for the sake of opposition, to his dis- 
credit, opposed this treaty ; declaring that 
there never ought to be any political or 
commercial connexion with France. Pitt 
most successfully defended what had 
been done, as beneficial to this country 
and to the world, by promoting peace. 
It caused a better understanding between 
two powerful nations which had injured 
the rest of Europe, and the world, by 
their constant rivalry, and attempts for 
the destruction of each other. In one of 
the debates on this treaty, Wilberforce 
opposed with due severity the party 
spirit of Fox. But Burke and Grey for- 
sook their usual principles, and censured 
the treaty ; such are the evils of political 
party spirit. The main feature of the 
treaty was, the mutual admission of many 
articles on the payment of moderate 
duties. This measure, the result of peace, 
was followed by another, for consoli- 
dating the duties upon many articles 
of commerce, so that there should be 
only one distinct import tax on each, in- 
stead of several. An effort was made to 
repeal the corporation and test acts, but 
this was too far in advance of the age — 
the motion was rejected. 

In April, alderman Newnham called 
the attention of the House of Commons 
to the debts and embarrassments of the 
prince of Wales. The ministry threat- 
ened that some unpleasant circumstances 
should be exposed, if this application was 
persisted in. The friends of the prince 
denied what had been alluded to, which 
was the private marriage of the prince 
with a Mrs. Fitzherbert, an Irish Ro- 
manist, for they had the prince's own 
authority that there was no marriage. 



Finding that the prince persevered, an 
effort was made for a compromise. The 
king again avoided fully meeting the 
difficulty: the result was, a vote of 
161,000/. to pay off debts, 20,000/. to 
finish Carlton- house, with an addition of 
10,000/. to the annual income — all wholly 
inadequate to relieve the present incum- 
brances, and therefore insufficient to 
prevent the future accumulation of diffi- 
culties. As for the unhappy connexion 
thus formed by the prince with a woman 
older than himself, twice a widow, and 
as a papist excluded from any royal ho- 
nours, it is supposed that the Romish 
marriage ceremony, or some other, was 
performed, which she and her friends 
must have known to be invalid, according 
to the laws of the realm, while it gave 
some pretext to those who wished to 
countenance her, and might have caused 
much subsequent embarrassment. The 
whole was a lamentable proof of the 
laxity of conduct of his royal highness ; 
while, like every other wrong action, it 
brought its own punishment. 

Some abuses in the post-office drew 
attention to that department, which had 
been much improved; and would have 
been of still more benefit, had the 
originator of those improvements, named 
Palmer, been allowed fairly and fully to 
carry out his plans. But he was to have 
shared in the increase of the revenue — 
this proved to be so large, and the en- 
vious impatience of the officials, at the 
superior talents and plans of a stranger, 
was so great, that Palmer was eventually 
displaced; 

After long and repeated applications 
to parliament, his merit was recognized, 
and some recompence given. The prin- 
cipal feature was sending letters by mail- 
coaches, with attention to the regularity 
of their despatch and progress, and the 
by-transmission of cross-road letters. 
The improvements, and the consequent 
increase of revenue, with the savings, 
were very great. The subject has been 
noticed here to prevent repetition, though 
it properly belongs to a subsequent year. 

The impeachment of Hastings occu- 
pied much time in the session of 1787. 
This affair gave opportunity to Sheridan, 
Burke, and Fox, to attract attention by 
their oratory ; the former especially car- 
ried away his auditors in a most extraor* 
dinary manner. After several charges 
had been brought forward and approved, 
a committee of managers was appointed, 
for putting the impeachment into a definite 
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form. Francis was named as a member, 
though notoriously a personal enemy of 
Hastings. Pitt sanctioned the impeach- 
ment, which was not resolved upon till 
May 10th. The lengthiness of tne pro- 
ceedings may be supposed, from the mere 
reading of ^e articles of impeaohment 
in the House of Lords occupying more 
than three hours ! Hastings was allowed 
to remain at large, on bail ; the whole 
l^en again stood over till the next ses- 
sion. 

On the continent many circumstances' 
indicated the rapid approach of troublous 
times, Holland has been noticed. In 
the Netherlands, the injudicious pro-^ 
oeedings of the emperor Joseph raised a 
storm. In addition to his measures re- 
specting commerce, he desired to sup- 
press some superstitious observances, and 
to weaken the power of the ecclesiastics, 
who were bigoted adherents to the see of 
Rome ; bat he was too hasty and injudi- 
cious, and interfered too abruptly with 
the popular prejudices. This enabled 
the monastic orders, supported by the 
professors of scholastic theology, to re- 
present themselves as persecuted. The 
people took arms, and a contest seemed in- 
evitable ; but the emperor was engaged in 
projects against Turkey, and he gave 
way : thus quieting matters, though at 
the same time lowering his own autho- 
rity. The union of Austria and Russia 
against Turkey attracted general atten- 
tion ; it appeared likely to have a con- 
siderable effect on other countries. 

Some debates, early in 1788, respecting 
naval promotions, caused the resignation 
of lord Howe, who was at the head of 
the adtniralty. The earl of Chatham was 
appointed his successor, a military officer 
of no ability, the elder brother to the 
prime minister. 

A dispute having arisen between the 
directors and the board of control, respect- 
ing the employment of four regiments 
of the king's troops in India, Dundas, 
who presided over Indian affairs, brought 
in a declaratory bill, as it was called, to 
settle the question. This was strongly 
opposed, as an arbitrary course by which 
the real law on any subject might be 
set aside whenever the ruling authorities 
pleased. It was evident that Pitt found 
it necessary to assume powers not less 
positive than those proposed by Fox, 
respecting India, which had caused that 
statesman to lose office. 

The year 178« is to be marked for 
the first decided attempt towards the 



abolition of slavery in the British domi- 
nions, by the introduction of a bill for 
the abolition of the slave-trade. A full 
account of the rise and progress of this 
I affair has been published, which is deeply 
j interesting. Many persons, especially 
I of the Society of Friends, had been gra- 
! dually awakened to a sense of the iniqui- 
'ties of the traffic; but nothing public 
I was done, till Clarkson, a Cambridge 
student, writing upon a prize question, 
I "Whether it is lawful to enslave men 
against their wills," became acquainted 
'with these enormities. His mind was 
: wholly absorbed by the subject ; and he 
'resolved, by the Divine help, to devote 
himself to efforts for correcting these 
crying evils. He did so, pursuing the 
affair with unwearied perseverance. This 
brought forward Ramsay, sir Charles 
Middleton, and several others, who had 
been also of late directing their attention 
to the subject. A numerous body of 
supporters to the cause of humanity was 
soon formed. All who were not per- 
sonally concerned in the dreadfiil sys* 
tem heard the details with horror ; many 
actively united to procure their removal. 
Wilberforce, the member for Yorkshire, 
had arranged to introduce this measure ; 
but being obliged by illness to leave 
London, it was brought forward by Pitt ; 
who, on May 9th, moved a resolution, 
that the House would early in the next 
session take the slave-trade into con^ 
sideration. Sir William Dolben, how- 
ever, urged the necessity of at once 
alleviating the horrors of the passage 
from Africa to the West Indies ; and a bill 
was passed, limiting the number of slaves 
to be carried in each vessel to five for 
every three tons of her burden. There 
was strong opposition even to this slight 
measure of humanity. The merchants 
of Liverpool declared it would be their 
ruin. Lord chancellor Thurlow showed 
his stem, unfeeling character, by vio- 
lently, though unsuccessfully, opposing 
the bill; while Pitt gained credit by 
declaring that the restrictions should be 
made known to the slave-vessels already 
on their voyage, by a fast-sailing ship 
despatched for that purpose. 

In- June the minister introduced a 
measure for compensation to the Ame- 
rican loyalist?, more than a million being 
voted. The United States by this time 
were rapidly recovering fVom the diffi- 
culties in which they were involved at 
the conclusion of the war. This was 
mainly effected by the wise and tem- 
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perate proceedings of Washington, their 
first president. 

In the proceedings against Hastings 
sir Elijah Impey, the late chief justice of 
India, was now included. Charges were 
hrought against him, in the House of 
Commons, chiefly for the condemnation 
and execution of Nuncomar for forgery. 
Impey met these charges so successfiiUy, 
that d)o proceedings against him were 
dropped. 

The trifd of Warren Hastings before 
the House of Lords began on February 
18th, 1788, in Westminster-hall, which 
was fitted up for the occasion. It con- 
tinued at intervals during the whole ses- 
sion; being in facta scenic representation, 
resorted to as an opportunity for display, 
as well as a solemn judicial inquiry. It 
was attended by ladies of rank and fashion 
and notoriety, from the queen to the 
leading actress of the day, before whom 
the orators declaimed, as one able to ap- 
preciate their eloquence ! Two days were 
occupied in reading the charges, and four 
by Burke in his opening speech, as one of 
the managers of the prosecution. Tale 
after tale of wondrously horrible guilt 
was poured forth, with more than oriental 
exaggeration ; the excitement of the 
orator and the cold damp of the building 
seriously, and even fatally, affected many. 
Ladies fainted — even the stem Thurlow 
seemed to be overcome ! Hastings, the 
accused, afterwards stated that he looked 
at the orator with wonder, and for half 
an hour felt himself the most culpable 
man on earth ; but recurring to his own 
bosom, he there felt consolation, under 
all he heard and all he suffered. 

Sheridan emulated Burke, in a speech 
that occupied three days, closing it by 
falling back, as overcome by his effort ! 
To check the results of such appeals to 
the passions, rather than to calm judg- 
ment, the House of Lords resolved that 
the whole of the charges should be gone 
through, before any were decided upon. 
The whole session was occupied by 
hearing the accusation upon two, while 
eighteen remained unentered upon I It 
was now evident that the proceedings 
would ba interminable; involving an 
enormous expenditure, highly lucrative 
to the l^al parties, and others employed, 
while it would press heavily on the ac- 
cused, and be no small burden to the 
nation. 

One event marking this year was, the 
death of the pretender, at Rome, in 
January. It ezoited little attention : 



that unhappy prince had for some time 
degraded himself by drunkenness. Thus, 
in reality, closed the direct succession of 
the Stuarts — for the cardinal of York was 
not likely himself to give any trouble, 
and could not leave any descendants with 
legal pretensions to the throne of Eng- 
land. It is gratifying to the adherents 
of the house of Hanover, and the sup- 
porters of the Protestant succession, to 
reflect, that no underhand or disgraceful 
attempts were made against the wretched 
family, after the abdication of the British 
throne, while the last days of the last 
representative were cheered by a pension 
from the English monarch. 



THE FIRST AND SECOND ADVENT. 

The first advent of God to put away 
sin by the sacrifice Of himself, in some of 
its aspects, may be considered as a past 
event. But in regard to its final object, 
the accomplishment of man's salvation, 
it must be considered as enduring until 
every ransomed soul has been brought 
home, converted from the world, and 
fully devoted unto God. Through a long 
succession of ages, believers in the Divine 
promise had looked forward to this com- 
ing of God as the great object of their 
desire. They were waiting in expectation 
of the full consolation of the people of 
God. They expected a Redeemer who 
should speak in righteousness, and be 
mighty to save; who should be able 
to say, '^Look unto me, and be ye saved, 
all the ends of the earth, for I am God, 
and there is none else;" and of whom 
they could reply in thankful welcome, 
" Lo, this is our God, we have waited for 
him, and he will save us." The purpose 
of his first advent was not to condemn, 
but to save. It was to collect into one 
fold his sheep who were scattered in the 
midst of this sinful world, that they might 
be saved through him for ever. 

This great purpose of his coming he is 
effecting every day. In each instance in 
which he converts a sinner to himself, 
and takes possession of a mind thus re- 
newed, he may be considered as having 
come anew with the Holy Ghost and 
with power, to seek and to save that 
which was lost. He has yet abroad in 
the world ''much people," as he said to 
Paul, of guilty, unbelieving Corinth, who 
know him not, who have never been 
taught to call upon his name, and who, 
perhaps, are now like that same chosen 
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vessel, persecuting him ignorantly in un- 
belief. Millions of souls yet unborn, 
undoubtedly, will be born again for the 
inheritance which he has provided for his 
children. Among those who hear me, 
there are doubtless many, to whom the 
glad-tidings of his salvation will yet be 
made known, and into whose hearts the 
word shall yet come with power, and 
with much assurance, though they are 
now wandering in all the follies and 
guiltiness of the world. Under this view, 
the exhortation of the text may still be 
addressed to the Israel of God, in refer- 
ence to the first coming of their King. 
To the heart yet unchanged, the real 
advent of Christ for man's salvation, is as 
much a future event, as it was to Abra- 
ham. And when the glad hour of its 
conversion shall come, God will, for the 
first time, be effectually manifested to 
that heart, as a Saviour. He will then 
become its salvation. To very many 
souls his way is not yet prepared. He 
has not come to them, because they are 
not ready to receive him. He stands at 
the door, and knocks; and, whenever 
there is in them a willingness to admit 
him, and they are ready to open the 
door, he will delay no longer, but will 
come in to them, and will sup with them, 
and they with him. Then the con- 
verted soul shall be able to say, " Be- 
hold, God is become my salvation, I will 
trust, and not be afraid;" "my flesh 
shall rest in hope," ** for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation." 

The second advent of God the Saviour, 
which is for all who listen to me still a 
future event, will be for the full salvation 
of his people, for the universal judgment 
of the world, and for the final settlement 
of his glorious and everlasting kingdom. 
Then, He who was once oifered to bear 
the sins of many, shall appear without sin 
unto salvation for all who have believed on 
his name. All that the Father hath given 
him shall come to him ; and of those who 
thus come to him, he will lose none, but 
will raise th^ up at the last day. This 
glorious advent of the Redeemer as the 
universal Judge, is exhibited in the Scrip- 
tures in the most sublime and glowing 
language. He is to come in the clouds, 
attended by innumerable hosts of angels, 
with the instant manifestation of the 
lightning. He is to be seated on a throne 
of glory, and all nations are to be gathered 
before him. One grand division shall 
separate for ever the immortal spirits for 
whom that day has been prepared ; and 



to its own abode, its final dwelling-place, 
shall every soul depart. 

This solemn day is a future one ; but 
how far removed, neither men nor angels 
know. It cannot come until God's pur- 
poses of grace in reference to this fidlen 
world have been all fulfilled; until all 
Christ's sheep have heard his voice, and 
followed him; until those who are unholy 
are so perversely and voluntarily unholy, 
that they must remain unholy still. But 
though the actual day of universal judg- 
ment may be far remote, the coming of 
Christ to call us personally to account 
cannot be. This is near at hand. For 
this most important change his people 
are to be well prepared. " Behold, I 
come quickly," he says to every one who 
has entered into covenant with him, "hold 
that fast which thou hast, that no man 
take thy crown." Few will be the years 
before every child of God in this assembly 
shall have been called to meet the God 
of his salvation ; to stand before the 
throne of him whom his soul loveth, and 
to rejoice in the eternal possession of the 
riches of his grace, and of an unfading 
crown of glory. The day of reunion with 
the body spiritualised and rendered holy 
as an eternal companion for the ran- 
somed spirit, may be far postponed; and 
long may our mortal part sleep under the 
care of Jesus, before the arrival of the 
hour in which the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of man, and return to 
life. But not so far postponed the hour 
of bliss for us. To-morrow we may be 
with Christ. This night may finish our 
wanderings in a land of strangers, and 
call us to our final home with him. How 
solemn, how tranquil, how secure, the 
joy with which the believer may look 
forward to this hour of permanent reunion 
with his Lord ! 

Yet a few years, or days, perhaps, 
Or moments pass in silent lapse, 

And time with me shall be no more — 
No more the sun these eyes shall view, 
Earth o'er these limbs her dust shall strew, 

And life's delusive dream be o'er. 

To this second coming of Emmanuel, 
our glorious King, the exhortation of the 
text directs the watchfulness of the people 
of God. Much is to be done for every 
one of us, before we can feel altogether 
willing to say, in reference to it, " Even 
so, come. Lord Jesus, come quickly." 
And oh, let us make it the subject of 
earnest eflPort and prayer, that, by the 
indwelling of the Spirit, we may be pre- 
pared to appear unto praise, and honour. 
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and glory, at the appearing of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Cnrisi. 

These two great events in the history 
of the world, and in the history of each 
redeemed soul, which is but the world in 
miniature, are known in the Scriptures, 
and are to be considered by us as the 
coming of our great God and Saviour. 
He first comes, as a crucified, atoning 
Saviour, to the hearts of his people ; to 
give them pardon and peace; to take 
from them all hardness of heart, and 
contempt of his word ; to bestow upon 
them the grace which is able to keep 
them from falling; and to present them 
before the throne of his glory, with ex- 
ceeding joy. He comes to raise them 
from the ruins of the fall, and to make 
them an holy temple, an habitation of 
God through the Spirit. And happy is 
he who has part in this first resurrection ; 
over him the second death shall have no 
power. Having thus perfected the pur- 
pose of his first advent, in the soul of 
every child of God ; having brought the 
wanderer home to his fold, and taught 
him to go in and out, and find pasture^ 
he comes yet again, to carry this child of 
grace to a better country, that is, an 
heavenly. He comes to make an eternal 
end of sin and trial for his soul, and to 
crown him with unspeakable bliss in the 
presence of his God. He comes to carry 
him in his arms to living pastures, and 
to fountains of the water of life ; to that 
river of love, whose streams make glad 
the city of our God, the holy place of 
the tabernacle of the Most High. To 
these two important days, — the day of our 
new birth of grace, and the day of our 
new birth to glory; the day in which 
Christ comes to our hearts, to make us 
his servants, and the day in which he 
comes for our souls, to make us his saints ; 
I would direct the attention of the Israel 
of God, as the events pointed out in our 
present exhortation, '< Prepare to meet 
thy God, O Israel." — From Dr. Tyng's 
Israel of God, just published by the Re» 
ligious Tract Society, 



THE CITY OF GLASGOW. 

Glasgow — the metropolis of the west 
of Scotland, in wealth, population, and 
manufacturing importance — is situated in 
Lanarkshire, in the midst of a rich coal 
and mineral district, in the lower part of 
the basin of the Clyde, about twenty 
miles from the Atlantic Ocean, and nearly 



forty from the German Sea. The length 
of the Clyde, from its source to its junc- 
tion with the Western Sea, is about a 
hundred miles. Its banks are skirted with 
lofty woods of variegated foliage, and 
crowded with the abodes of industry and 
a thriving population. 

Glasgow occupies both sides of the 
river ; for though at the distance of forty- 
five miles from its influx into the sea, yet 
the tide, which flows a considerable way 
above the town, gives it a command of 
trade, and the means of ready convey- 
ance to every quarter of the globe. It 
was formerly a station of the Romans ; 
being held by those sagacious invaders 
on account of its desirable situation amidst 
the fertile plains of Clydesdale as well as 
for its proximity to the sea, of which they 
uniformly availed themselves in their 
acquisition of territory. It is, however, 
very differently distinguished now; its 
present importance is derived from its 
cotton manufacture, which is conducted 
with a degree of enterprise unsurpassed 
in any part of the world, and which has 
increased the population to an extent un- 
exampled in the municipal history of any 
provincial town in Great Britain. The 
manufacture of linens, cambrics, etc., was 
first introduced about 1725 ; the power- 
looms, in 1793 ; and at the present time, 
the numerous establishments for weaving 
and spinning are on the most splendid 
scale. The manufacture of iron nas be- 
come annually of greater extent; and 
from the peculiarly advantageous position 
of the town, as to its minerals, there is 
reason to expect that at no distant period 
it will rival those of cotton. It has been 
said, that 40,000 hand-loom weavers are 
employed by the Glasgow manufacturers, 
and that the produce of labour, including 
the additional value appended to it be- 
fore it is brought to market, is about three 
millions sterling. 

In ] 788, Glasgow is said to have con- 
tained only 49,000 inhabitants ; in 1821, 
147,000; in 1831, 200,000; and in no 
smaller proportion has it been increasing 
since that period. Its population, by a 
recent estimate, is 282,000. 

Glasgow, in many respects, resembles 
London and Paris. Its situation is level ; 
and its numerous bridges, its crowded 
streets, and its river, particularly on the 
south side, resemble the objects which 
frequently meet us in surveying these 
capitals. The river Clyde is not so broad 
as the Thames, neither are the buildings 
so picturesque and magnificent as those 
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of the capitals of France, Tuscany, and tiie 
Papal States; but the combination here 
presenting itself, of river, town, harbour, 
and the more distant rural scenery, affords 
a sort of miniature representation of them. 

The streets are fine, and spacious, and 
almost all at right angles to each other. 
The houses for the moat part are neat, 
and some of them very handsome. The 
street views in this city are peculiarly 
effective,, commanding, as they generally 
do, a striking view of some public edifice. 
That from the Cross of Glasgow is very 
remarkable. Uhder the' appellatiDn of 
Trongate, Argyle-street, and Anderson- 
walk, stands a double* row of high and 
varied houses lintnff a causeway of nearly 
eighty feet in breadth, and stretishing to« 
waids the westward as* far as the eye can 
distinctly reach. On the righf^ a pile of 
buildings is seen crowned with battle- 
ments and turrets, from the north-east 
side of which rises a square tower of 
ancient masonry. It i» called the Tol- 
booth Steeple, and 19 the imneihs of an 
edifice in- which debtors and' orimiiials- 
were at one time confined. On the- top* 
of the spire is a' piece of open- stoned- 
work, in the form of a crown, m which- is 
a. set of musical belli^ which used to'play 
regularly between two- and three every 
day. On the west is a modern structure^ 
called the Exchange, or Tontine build- 
ings, the front of which is supported by 
a piazza, surmounted by two stories, 
crowned by an enriched entablature, a 
balustrade, and vases. In the front of 
this building is an equestrian statue of 
William in., presented to the city by Mr. 
James M^Rae, a governor of Madras, 
and erected in 1785. Beyond l^is, on 
the same side of the street, no buildings 
of any importance appear ; but from the 
varied height of the houses, and the 
successive openings of numerous streets 
which branch northward, a most pic- 
taresque efi^ct is obtained. 

In 1451, application was made to- the 
pope, for a bull to establish a University, 
which was granted ; and a few years after, 
four acres of ground, with a tenement of 
houses, were the gift of a member of the 
illustriouB house of Hamilton, for the 
same purpose : and thus, after encounter- 
ing many difficulties^ firom the unsettled 
character of the time, this noble educa- 
tional institution rose into fame, impor> 
tance, and utility. 

The University is a corporate body, and 
is governed by a chancellor, rector, and 
dean. The numhep of students was in 



1845 about 843. The eminent names 
which grace its annals have shed too great 
a lustre over the literary and civil history 
of Scotland to render it needful here to 
enumerate them : 



* On memory's tablet they're so deeply wrought, 
They oan no nearex to the mind te brauf^t.'' 



The Hunterian Museum, attached to 
the college, is one of the most interesting- 
buildings in Scotland, rich as it is in va- 
rious departments of natural history, par- 
ticularly in anatomical preparations and 
in> coins and medals, which were valued 
at 70,000/. The front of this structure 
has six Doric columns, which bear up a 
pure Doric friese and entablature. It is 
said to be the most perfect piece of archi- 
tecture in Glasgow. The Grammar, or 
High School, for elementary classical 
education, is supported by the corporation, 
on whom its superintendence devolves. 
Its expense to the city is about 1000/. per 
annum. 

The Andersonian Institution iff also 
entitled to honourable notice : it owes its 
origin to the benevolence of a gentieman' 
whose name it bears, who was professor 
of natural philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow, and who, dying in 1796, be- 
queathed a valuable hbrary and some- 
scientific apparatus towards the founda- 
tion of the establishment in question; 
having in view, as he stated, " the good 
of mankind, and the improvement of 
science." Efforts in behalf of mechanics 
were made by this gentleman on a limited 
scale ; but the ** Institutes" since multi- 
plied in our land, are ascribed to the late 
Dr. Birkbeek. While lecturing at the 
Andersonian Instittition, on natural and 
experimental philosophy, he soon disco- 
vered that ap|>aratU8 was wanting, and 
strenuous exertions were made to supply 
this defect. As, however, an efficient 
philosophical instrument-maker could not 
be found, the greater part was performed 
under the superintendence of the lecturer, 
in the best-conducted workshops that he 
could discover. Requiring a model of the 
centrifugal pump, which was to be chiefly 
composed of tin plate^ he employed Mr. 
Drew, whose tin-shop was at the comer 
of Glassford and Wilson-streets, to make 
the article. It was in this shop that the 
idea occurred to him of presentmg a 
course of scientific instruction to the 
workmen of Glasgow, which was followed 
by zealousand persevering exertions. The 
result is very generally known, and has 
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been doubtless attended by great benefit 
to many. 

In addition to these establishments for 
edacational purposes, and scientific re- 
search, there are many others in the 
suburbs, where lectures are delivered on 
a variety of important subjects, and at 
which numbers attend. 

There is a Philosophical Society, two 
Statistical Societies, a Literary and Com- 
mercial Society, and various others for mu- 
tual instruction. "The elementary schools 
are numerous, and are attended by vast 
numbers of children. A Normal semina- 
ry, (the first of the kind in Scotland,) has 
been recently erected to the north of the 
city, which has proved very successful. 
It may be said with great truth that Glas- 
gow is behind no city in the kingdom in 
these respects. Thus, the means appear 
great for the acquisition and diffusion of 
useful knowledge, and for the exercise of 
all those higher faculties of the mind by 
which the Almighty has so graciously 
distinguished his creature man, and which 
are alike calculated to promote individual 
and social happiness, and the glory of our 
heavenly Benefactor. 

Glasgow derives no little celebrity from 
the illustrious James Watt. It was here 
he began his memorable series of experi- 
ments in mechanical science ; a talent for 
which displayed itself in his earliest years, 
and which issued in such important re- 
sults. Here, too, lived Henry Bell, de- 
scribed by Dr. Cleland as " an ingenious, 
untutored engineer," and as the inventor 
of " the steam-propelling system." Ful- 
ton launched his nrst steam-boat on the 
Hudson io 1807; and in 1811, entirely 
ignorant of what had been accomplished, 
he caused a boat to be constructed, which 
was named the " Comet," in consequence 
of the appearance of a large comet that 
year. After various experiments, it was 
propelled on the Clyde by the power of 
steam. Monuments have been reared io 
perpetuate the memory of these remark- 
able men. A statue of Watt is placed in 
George 's-square, in the centre of the city; 
and another to Bell, at Douglass, on the 
Clyde, in a very commanding situation, 
about eleven miles below the town. Nor 
should other distin^ished men be forgot- 
ten. Robert and Andrew Foulis are 
considered natives of Glasgow, and passed 
their early days in obscurity. The former 
is said to have been a barber. Their in- 
genuity and perseverance, however, ena- 
bled them to establish a printing-press; 
from which issued some of the finest 



specimens of correct and elegant printing 
which the eighteenth century has pro- 
duced. The sheets of one edition of 
"Horace" were hung up as they were 
printed in the College at Glasgow, and a 
reward was offered to any person who 
should discover an inaccuracy. The two 
brothers continued to produce for thirty 
years a series- of correct and beautifully 
printed books, particularly classics. 

It is painful to state, that their taste for 
the fine arts issued in their ruin. As^ 
printers, they had realised handsome for- 
tunes ; but these were exhausted by theic 
establishing an academy for the instruc'^ 
tion of youth in painting and sculpture, 
and the enormous expense of sending 
pupils to Italy. Andrew Foulis died in 
1775, and in the following year Robert 
exhibited and sold at Christie's, in Pall- 
mall, the remainder of his paintings. The 
catalogue formed three volumes. But 
after all the expenses of the sale- were 
defrayed, the whole balance in his ftivour 
amounted to fifteen shillings ! He died on 
his return to Scotland, in the same year. 

It has been justly observed, that in a 
commercial* community like that of Glas- 
gow, where the learned professions bear 
a small proportion to those engaged in 
the pursuits of trade and commerce, com- 
paratively few individuals, not profes- 
sional, are to be found of a purely lite- 
rary character. Yet no city in the 
kingdom, the society of which is com- 
posed of similar elements, can exhibit a 
largeiv number of enlightened and well- 
educated mercantile men ; and it may be 
said generally, that whilst the chief 
springs of action are to be found in the 
stimulants of commercial and manufac- 
turing enterprise, the general character 
of the population is that of intellectual ac- 
tivity, and eagerness for the acquisition of 
general and available knowledge. 

Glasgow is also rich in religious and 
charitable institutions of every descrip- 
tion, which are supported by annual 
donations to the extent of 50,000/. Two 
of these claim especial notice : the Asy- 
lum for the Houseless Poor, and the 
House of Refuge for Indigent and Oi> 

Ehan Boys. One of the latter, for females 
as lately been added to their number. 
The former of these frequently shelters, 
during the night, above a hundred desti- 
tute creatures, who must otherwise lie in 
the streets; and the latter has between 
130 and 140 boys within its walls, learn- 
ing some trade, and receiving the ele* 
ments of a useful education. 
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The city and county Bridewell is an 
extensive Gothic building, surrounded by 
a high wall, ornamented with turrets and 
embrasures. Here the culprits are clas- 
sified according to the turpitude of their 
crimes and their ages. The best means 
are resorted to, to affect their minds 
favourably with the evil of their course, 
and the interests and future welfare of 
the young are particularly considered. 
The whole, or nearly the whole, expenses 
of this institution are cleared within its 
walls. The cathedral is an object of 
great interest. Its antique grandeur 
strikes the mind with awe, and fills it 
with solemn thoughts of by-gone days 
and years. From an inscription on the 
Abbey of Melrose, it would appear that 
it was founded by John Murdo. It was 
commenced in 1123, and consecrated, in 
the presence of David the First, in 1136. 
Its form is that of a large cross church, 
with very short transepts. Its length, 
from east to west, 319 feet; its breadth, 
63; the height of the choir is 90, and 
of the nave, 85 feet. At the intersection 
it has a tapering octagonal spire, which 
rises to the height of 225 feet; and at 
the west-end of the north aisle there is a 
square tower. The style of its architec- 
ture is what is termed " early English.'' 
It has two places for public worship ; 
the nave and aisle form one, which is 
called the outer church ; the choir and 
aisles the inner church. The transepts 
and part of the nave are used as a vesti- 
bule to each church. 

The interior of the outer church is not 
very striking, but the inner one is very 
grand and beautiful. Entering from the 
west, there meets the eye a double row 
of majestic clustered columns which di- 
vide the proper choir from its side aisles, 
and these bearing up two tiers of open 
arches, which rise and support a lofty 
canopied roof, produce a fine effect. At 
the farther end is a magnificent window of 
stained glass, arranged in ornamental 
figures, in which are introduced the four 
evangelists, occupying compartments in 
the form of a diamond. Below this, and 
behind the pulpit, are two enriched 
arches, filled with glass, scored in orna- 
mental devices, through which is faintly 
observed the most easterly part of the 
cathedra], containing the former chancel 
and the Chapter-house, with its roof 
supported centrally by a single pillar, 
and now used as a session -house. Un- 
derneath the eastern portion of the ca- 
thedral is the crypt ; formerly used as the 



parish church of the barony, but now as 
a cemetery. This is extremely fine, the 
piers and groinings are of the most intri- 
cate character, the design is most beau- 
tiful, and the workmanship is exquisite 
and remarkable. The most superbly 
sculptured bosses hang from each inter- 
section, whilst the doors are elaborately 
ornamented with foliage and other orna- 
ments. This cathedralis the only church 
of ancient Scotland which, with one ex- 
ception — that of Kirkwall, in Orkney — 
survives the desolations of time ; that de- 
spoiler of all that delights the eye, and 
warms the heart In 1579, religious zeal 
destroyed old St. Mongo*s shrine; but 
the spirit and courage of the craftsmen 
of Glasgow, by the co-operation of the 
magistracy, ministers and professors, suc- 
cessfully resisted all farther demolition. 
It is surrounded by a vast churchyard, in 
which lie mouldering the bones of many 
generations long past away. Besides 
which it contains many ancient monu- 
mental tombs of the worthies of the 
city, and the disnitaries of the church 
and state in the olden times. 

Glasgow boasts of many other public 
buildings, all worthy of notice — such as 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum ; the Lunatic 
Asylum ; the Royal Exchange, a most 
elegant modem edifice, with a portico 
consisting of twelve fluted Corinthian 
columns, supporting a rich frieze and 
pediment The north and south sides 
are ornamented with a colonnade of si- 
milar columns, while the back has an 
elegant and tasteful window, by which it 
is almost entirely occupied. It has a 
news-room, of 122 feet in length, by 64 
in breadth, and is fitted up in the style of 
Grecian architecture. Its roof possesses 
all the richness of the Corinthian order, 
which is supported by 18 fluted columns, 
surmounted by a beautiful entablature. 

Betwixt the barony church and the 
wall of the cathedral burying-ground, 
which is lined with sepulchral monu- 
ments, lies a narrow path, which con- 
ducts to the Bridge of Sighs; so called 
from its affording access to the new Glas- 
gow Necropolis, anciently called the Fir 
Park, and thought to have been one of the 
secret retreats of the Druids. The rocky 
eminence which forms the Necropolis 
rises to the height of from 200 to 300 feet, 
forming, with its luxuriant shrubberies, 
a fine back-ground to the cathedral. On 
the apex of the hill stands a Doric 
column and colossal statue of John Knox: 
they were placed here several years be- 
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fore the spot was appropriated to the 

noses of general sepulture. It would 
ifficult to describe the feelings which 
pervade the bosom while treading with 
silent steps this sacred repository for the 
dead, particularly if it happen to be on a 
bright day, when the blue unclouded sky 
forms as it were a roof for the homes 
of the dead, or where the turrets of the 
fine old cathedral catchrthe golden rays 
of the setting sun, and we see the noble 
city stretching itself beneath like a spa- 
cious plain, or the eye falls upon that 
portion of the cemetery appropriated to 
Jews, which is buried in shades, and has 
an air of solemnity bordering upon deso- 
lation, over the entrance of which may 
be read the following inscription : 

" I heard a voice from Ramah ; lamen- 
tation, mourning, and woe ; Rachel weep- 
ing for her children, and refusing to be 
comforted, because they were not." 

Near this spot, on the shaft of a column 
finished in imitation of Absalom's Pillar, 
in the King's Dale at Jerusalem, are ap- 
propriate stanzas, descriptive of the sor- 
row and dispersion of the chosen people 
of God. 

Such are some of the objects of interest 
in this fair city ; but to the lovers of his- 
tory connected with the days of yore, 
endless are the heart-stirring feelings as- 
sociated with the city of Glasgow. 

S.S. 



A ROMISH SAINT. 

That the virgin Mary is worshipped 
as a goddess, is well known, and has 
been often stated and proved ; but among 
their "lords many and gods many," I 
became acquainted in Rome, says the 
Rev. R. H. Herschell, with one of 
whom I had never before heard. I one 
day observed the waiter at the restaura- 
teur's where I dined, reading a little 
book with seriousness and attention. I 
asked what it was ; he told me it was a 
book of prayers. Suspecting it to be 
prayers to the virgin, I asked to whom 
the prayers were addressed ; "To Saint 
Anna." I inquired who Saint Anna was, 
and was told she was the " grandmother 
of God!" This book of prayers I pur- 
chased of him ; and will now give some 
account of, that the religion of modern 
Rome may be fairly estimated. 

It is a small pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages, printed at Rome in 1830. The 
title is, " Devout Exercises in honour of 



the most glorious mother Saint Anna, 
which are practised every Tuesday in 
the year, in the parish church of St. John 
the Evangelist ; by a pious assembly of 
devotees of the said Anna." The origin 
of this pious assembly is first set forth ; 
and is said to be, " That seeing there is 
but a small attendance of the faithful at 
the church of St. John, on occasion of 
the holy Viaticum being carried to the 
sick, some devout persons (concurrently 
with the orders and wishes of pope Cle- 
ment XIII., published on the 22nd De- 
cember, 1758, by cardinal Guadagni, 
then vicar of his holiness,) thought of 
establishing in this venerable church, a 
pious assembly, or confraternity of bro- 
thers and sisters, under the auspices of 
the most holy sacrament, and of the glo- 
rious mother Saint Anna, whom they 
chose as their special protectress." A 
copy of the decree of the vicar-general, 
testifying the popes's approbation of this 
pious union, is next given. Then follow 
several prayers to Saint Anna, and a 
summary of the indulgences granted to 
this faithful company of brothers and 
sisters. 

The prayers bid defiance to the Jesu- 
itical distinction between the two kinds 
of worship, latria, and dulia; the one 
kind paid to God, and the other to the 
saints. I can afibrd space for but few 
extracts; but these few will fully bear 
out this assertion. 

" We congratulate you, O glorious 
^Saint Anna, who, for your eminent vir- 
tues, and sublime sanctity, were chosen 
by God to be the mother of the queen of 
angels; and, prostrate at your feet, we 
pray you with all our heart to obtain for 
us, from the Divine incarnate Word, the 
pardon of our sins." " We supplicate 
you to obtain from God for us, that our 
prayers may be favourably heard." 

The same sentiments are repeated in 
different words in every prayer : and in 
several of them there is no mention made 
of our blessed Saviour. Why should 
there be ? These Romish idolaters have 
other Saviours, and other intercessors. 
In proof of this, I transcribe the whole 
of the third prayer. 

" We adore you, O glorious Saint 
Anna ; and by that unspeakable joy 
which you experienced when the most 
holy soul of Mary was united in your 
bosom to her most pure body, we hum- 
bly pray you to obtain for us from God, 
by your most efficacious intercession, 
that we may be pure in mind and body ; 
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in order to enjoy his presence, promised 
to those who are clean of heart Amen." 

This absurd and impious idolatry 
reaches its climax in the following 
prayer, (which I also give entire,) in 
which there is no mention of God at all ; 
the two goddesses, Anna and Mary, 
'Oeing able of themselves to bestow Di- 
vine ^ace and protection. 

" We bless you through all ages, O 
■glorious Saint Anna; and by the joy 
which your heart felt in touching, caress- 
ing, and imprinting kisses not less pure, 
than tender, on the most pure face of 
the babe Mary, your daughter, we humbly 

Eray you to implore frbm the same, our 
idy, her most efficacious protection and 
grace, that we be not deceived by the 
cunning of the infernal enemy, and may 
avoid every criminal act, however small. 
Amen." 

I shall conclude my notice of this 
extraordinary manual of devotion, by 
some extracts from an act of «elf-dedica- 
'tion to Saint Anna. 

**0 most glorious and most blessed 
Saint Anna, mother of the great mother 
of God, I, N. in presence of all the court 
of heaven, elect and confirm you to be, 
after Jesus and Mary, my chief advocate 
and mother ; I declare my desire always 
to esteem, serve, and love you as such, 
all the term of my life." 

" I am rejoiced at your high sanctity, 
dignity, and glory, in your having for a 
daughter the queen of heaven." 

" I propose to exert all my power to 
promote your glory ; and to do the ut- 
most I can, that you may be revered 
and loved. Deign to receive me into the 
number of your servants; to adopt me 
for your son ; and to keep me ever under 
the mantle of your protection." 

" Procure me lignt, and inward grief 
for my sins ; make me amend my life, 
and imitate those virtues, by which you 
were so pleasing to the Divine eyes. 

''Come, most compassionate mother, 
together with your most delightful daugh- 
ter, to my aid and defence, when I shall 
be presented at the Divine tribunal, to 
be judged for all the years and days of 
my life. Deliver me from that horrible 
sentence, and from the eternal pains of 
hell, that I have so many times deserved." 
All comment on this would be su- 
perfluous; and this book, bearing on 
Its title page the sanction of papal au- 
thority, was given to this poor man by a 
priest! We can only cry, "O Lord, 
how long 1" 
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When the "Lord God formed man 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul ;" when God 
blessed man, and gave him " every herb 
bearing seed which is upon the face of 
all the earth, and every tree in the which 
is the fruit of a tree yielding seed," — 
when he gave him " dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowls of 
the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth," he conferred on 
him that inestimable gift — the power of 
thought. The properties and faculties 
of the body, with the senses of seeing, 
hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling, 
were indeed a gift worthy the Almighty 
Giver — hut immeasurably greater was 
the gift of the power of thought, and the 
operations of the mind. 

How wonderful is thought! — ^it per- 
vades the past, the present, and the 
future. In the twinkling of an eye it 
traverses all space ; in a glance of the 
mind it descends the deepest depths, and 
mounts up even to the throne of the 
eternal. Grateful should our hearts be 
for the blessings that surround us, but 
pre-eminently grateful should we be for 
our thoughts.. 

But thoughts are good and evil, joyous 
and afliictive. Sometimes they are drest 
in rainbow hues, and at others in the 
mourning weeds of sorrow. Sometimes 
they yield us a harvest of delight, and at 
others they becloud our prospects and 
blight our peace. That is a sunny season 
of the mind when our thoughts. 

Come trooping onward pure and flree 

To meet the smiling hours, 
All glittering bright with living light, 

And garlanded with flowers. 

And that is a shadowy period, when 
our thoughts are unlovely, unthankful, 
angry, envious, bitter, or desponding. In 
such a season, — 

In awful pomp and melancholy state, 
Our reason frowning takes the judgment seal; 
Around her crowd Distrust, and Doiibt, and Fear, 
And thoughtful Foresight and tormenting Care. 

He who has bad thoughts has quite 
enough to torment him : you need do 
nothing to augment his distress. There 
is no necessity to add the weight of a 
feather to the burden on his spirits and 
his heart: his very enemies may pity 
him; — for until he gets rid of his Wd 
thoughts, the whole wtrld can sever 
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make him happy. What an awful de- 
scription is that in the sixth chapter of 
Genesis, " And God saw that the wicked- 
ness of man was great in the earth, and 
that every imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart was only evil continually." 

There are wandering thoughts, that 
occasion much mischief hy preventing 
us from getting much good. 1 know one | 
who is sorely trouhled with them ; for, 
though he has years on his hrow, and 
grey hairs on his head, they lead him on 
to trifling pursuits, and ohjects that are ; 
valueless. Oftentimes, too, they take, 
him at a disadvantage ; and when in the , 
house of God his whole heart and soul ' 
should he occupied hy the consideration 
of eternal things, he is running ^* over 
the hills and far away " after the flutter- i 
ing butterflies of a wayward imagination. 
It is no easy imdertaking to control! 
• wandering thoughts ; hut when a Chris- ' 
tian finds himself in such a situation that 
he can do nothing, he should lose no 
=time in applying to Him who can do all 
things. 

There are grateful thoughts, that yield 
•the exulting heart more, much more, 
-than common joy. These are felt when 
some unexpected good occurs, or when 
some expected evil passes hy harmlessly. 
Oh ! what a moment of grateful emotion 
and tearful delight is that, when suddenly 
the heavens, which have been as brass 
above our heads, appear brightly blue, 
end the earth, that has long been as 
'iron, becomes clothed with fresh verdure 
and beautified with flowers ! Do you 
know anything of these thoughts and 
emotions? if not, you have yet some- 
thing to know worth knowing, and some- 
thing to feel worth feeling. No doubt 
Abraham of old knew them, when, after 
binding his son, his only son Isaac, to 
the altar, and stretching out his hand 
against his life, he heard the voice from 
heaven, " Abraham ! Abraham ! lay not 
thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou 
anything unto him : for now I know 
that thou fearest God, seeing that thou 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only 
son, from me," Gen. xxii. 11, 12. Ruth, 
the Moabitess, must have had grateful 
thoughts, when after gleaning in the fields 
of Boaz,' her kinsman, that very Boaz, 
'became her husband ; and Naomi must 
have had grateful thoughts, and a grateful 
lieart, too, when, after all her troubles, 
she took the child of her daughter-in-law 
Ruth, and laid it in her bosom, while I 
thosd around her said, " Blessed be the 



Lord, which Imih not left thee this day 
without a kinsman, that his name may 
be famous in Israel. And he shall be 
unto thee a restorer of 4hy life, and <a 
nourisher of thine old a£^e : for thy 
daughter-in-law, which lovetn thee, which 
is better to thee than seven sons, hath 
borne him," Ruth iv. 14, 16. 

There are bitter thoughts, oh, very 
bitter ! wormwood ^and gall atre not half 
-so bitter to the taste, as they are to the 
spirit. They know them who, having set 
their hearts on earthly idols, find those 
idols broken to pieces, as it were, by 
death, and removed from them for ever. 
They know them, who let the golden 
sands of life run on, doing what oueht 
not to be done, and leaving undone what 
ought to be performed, till their opportu- 
nities are passed by to return no more. 
They know them, who indulge in malice 
and revenge. -Fathers know them, who 
forgive not their erring and repentant 
children till they lose them. Children 
know them, who bring down the grey 
hairs of their parents with sorrow to 
the grave ; and all know them, who sin 
against God and against themselves, by 
the commission of crimes which, in the 
moments of their remorse, they would 
willingly blot out with tears of blood. 
Rachel knew what bitter thoughts were, 
when she refused to be comforted for her 
children, "because they were not." 
Bitter were the thoughts of Cain, when 
he said his punishment was greater 
than he could bear; and doubly bitter 
those of JudaSy when he cast down 
the thirty pieces of silver in the temple, 
and went and hanged himself. 

There are proud thoughts. Haman 
had them, and smarted for them. " God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
unto the humble," Jas. iv.'6. There are 
obstinate thoughts, such as Pharaoh en- 
tertained, when, in spite of the plagues 
with which he was visited, he "would 
not let the people go." And there are 
also vain thoughts, which all of us have. 
Away with them j and let our language 
be, "I hate vain thoughts ; but thy law 
do I love," Pea. cxix. 113. 

Who is there that has not been visited 
with solemn thoughts ? Sometimes these 
arise from trivial, and sometimes from 
weighty occurrences. A birthday whispers 
in our ears that we are older than we were, 
and the shadowy future seems to be pre- 
sented to our view. A tooth gives way, an 
eye is aflected with dimness, or a sudden 
lameness seizes us, and speaks audibly, 
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** Ye all do fade as a leaf." An unex- 
pected bereavement cries aloud, " Pre- 
pare to meet thy God!" These and 
a hundred other causes are made the 
means to impress our minds with solemn 
thoughts. In this manner the Father of 
mercies deals gently with us ; reminding 
us, from time to* time, of our latter end, 
and solemnizing us with considerations 
of eternity. Some are threatened with 
death ; as Hezekiah, before he turned his 
face to the wall, " Thus saith the Lord, 
Set thine house in order ; for thou shalt 
die, and not live," 2 Kings xx. 1. And 
some are struck with death, as Ananias 
and Sapphira. Let us then be grateful 
for solemn thoughts ; and, regarding them 
as messengers of mercy from the throne 
of the Eternal, entertain them suitably, 
and profit by their presence. 

We must not neglect to dwell a mo- 
ment on happy thoughts — for they are, as 
it were, the sunshine of our lives, the joy 
of our hearts, oil to our joints, and mar- 
row to our bones. When a man can 
say, "Thou hast put gladness in my 
heart, more than in the time that their 
corn and their wine increased," Psa. 
iv. 7; when his thoughts are so happy 
that he is ready to take up the timbrel 
and harp, and praise God on an instru- 
ment often strings ; when his very being 
rejoices, and his mouth is filled with 
hallelujahs — oh ! there are few things 
so delightful on this side of heaven. 

There are few of us who have not, at 
one time or other, been under the in- 
fluence of fearful thoughts — thoughts 
against which we could not make head, 
so terribly have they set themselves in 
array against us. I speak not here of a 
desponding mood of mind, merely, that 
disposes us to look on the shadowy side 
of things, but of express and particular 
thoughts that come up against us as a 
flood, threatening to overwhelm us. Some 
long-apprehended calamity is anticipated 
with as much certainty as if it. had 
really occurred — some painful visitation 
of mind, body, or estate, appears inevi- 
table ; it comes over the spirit as a thick 
cloud sometimes darkens the sunny sky 
on an autumnal day. We take the fearful 
thought with us to our repose, and when 
we awake a dread something oppresses 
the mind, and the frightful thought over- 
whelms us. We have no strength to 
grapple with it — no courage to look 
it in the face ; we are paralyzed — we 
hope nothing, and fear everything. Job 
knew something of these thoughts ; ** In 



thoughts from the visions of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth on men ; fear came 
upon me and trembling, which made all 
my bones to shake," Job iv. 13, 14. Well 
it is that these fearful thoughts are not 
usually of long duration. The anticipated 
evil either passes away ; or if it comes 
upon us, we are mercifully strengthened 
to endure it — it is not so terrible as we 
supposed. Cheer up, then. Christian 
friend ! arm thyself from the arsenal of 
God s holy word, and do battle with 
these fearful thoughts, for they shall not 
endure ; the cloud on thy mind shall yet 
be dispersed with sunshine. 

There are thoughts at once beautiful 
and terrible, irresistible and sublime, that 
pervade the mind, and absorb the soul, 
rendering it ready to endure, and to 
achieve. A deep impression of the awful- 
ness of the Eternal, a solemn recognition 
of his holy law, fills our very being with , 
dread of his judgments, and yet a rever- 
ence of his holiness. We would not, if 
we could, arrest the righteous arm of the 
Most High, though wielding the light- 
ning and the whirlwind I The solemnized 
soul adores the dread majesty of the 
Almighty, and would at any risk uphold 
his sanctity and glory. Rather would it 
say to the uphfted sword, " Smite !" than 
make any abatement of the holiness or 
the majesty of the Eternal. 

And there are other numerous thoughts, 
some of which have no doubt occurred 
to you while you have been reading 
these remarks. The tender and the cruel, 
the confiding and the mistrustful, the sober 
and the enthusiastic, are among them. 
Much might be said upon them all ; but 
perhaps it will be enough now, if in ad- 
dition to what has already been advanced, 
the remark be added. 

Thoughts are the seeds 
Of words and deeds. 

That " the thoughts of the wicked are 
an abomination to the Lord," Prov. 
XV. 26. And that " the word of God is 
quick, and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is 
a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart," Heb. iv. 12. 

Read, then, God's holy word, with 
failh and prayer, and watch your thoughts, 
for they are your weakness or your 
strength. Bad thoughts will be traitor- 
ous rebels in your camp — good thoughts 
will be faithful guards in the citadel of 
your hearts. 
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THE MELANCHOLY OF COWPER. 
No. II. 

It haft been fthown in a previous paper 
that religion wai not the cause of Cow- 
er's melancholy. Most strikingly has 
e described its directly opposite ten- 
dency: — 

. "Artist, attend-^your brushes and your paint — 
Produce them— take a chair— now draw a saint. 
Oh, sorrowftil and sad ! the streaming tears 
Channel her cheekti— a Niohe appears 1 
Is this a saint ? Throw tints and all away- 
True piety is cheerful as the day, 
Will weep indeed, and heare a pitying groan 
For others' woes, but smiles upon her own. 

" What purpose has the King of saints in view? 
"Why falls the gospel like a gracious dewf 
To call up plenty ft«m the teeming earth, 
Or curse the desert with a tenfold dearth ? 
Is it that Adam's offspring may be saved 
From servile fear, or be the more enslaved ? 
To loose the links that gall'd mankind before, 
Or bind them faster on, and add still more ? 
The freeborn Christian has no chains to prove. 
Or, if a chain* the golden one of love : 
Ko fear attends to quench his glowing fires, 
What fear he feels his gratitude inspires. 
Shall he, for such deliverance freely wrought, 
Recompense ill? He trembles at the thought. 
His Master's interest and his own combined 
Prompt every movement of his heart and mind; 
Thought, word, and deed, his liberty evince. 
His freedom is the freedom of a prince." 

We proceed, therefore, to trace his de- 
spondency to its true cause. His infancy 
was " delicate in no common degree," 
and his constitution appears to **have 
discovered at a very early season its 
ihorbid tendency to difRdence, melan- 
choly, and despair." 

The memory of his mother he has em- 
balmed in everlasting verse. How dear 
she was to him there is abundant evi- 
dence. Nearly fifty years after her death 
he writes : — " I can truly say that not a 
week passes (perhaps I might with equal 
veracity say a day) in which I do not 
think of her; such was the impression 
her tenderness made upon me, though 
the opportunity she had of knowing it was 
so short." What heart will not respond 
to the following lines : — 

^ My mother I when I leam'd that thou wast dead, 
8sy, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed t 
Hover'd thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son — 
Wretch even then, life's journey Just begun? 
Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unseen, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls cjtfl weep in bliss. 
I heard the bell toll'd on thy burial-day, 
I saw the hearae that bore thee slow away; 
And turning from my nursery-window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu !" 

Sent afterwards to school, Cowper had 
much to suffer. " Here," he says, " I 
had hardships of various kinds to con* 
flict with, which I felt mote sensibly in 



proportion to the tenderness with which 
I had been treated at home. But my 
chief affliction consisted in being singled 
out ft-om all the other boys by a lad of 
about fifteen years of age, as a proper 
object upon which he misht let loose the 
cruelty of his temper. His savase treat- 
ment of me impressed such a dread of 
his figure on my mind, that I well re^ 
member being afraid to lift my eyes upon 
him higher than his knees ,* and that I 
knew him better by his shoe-buckles than 
by any other part of his dress. May the 
Lord pardon him, and may we meet in 
glory." 

Such circumstances, doubtless, pre- 
pared the way for the assaults of the most 
grievous of all maladies. Dr. Johnson, 
(the beloved nephew of Cowper,) in his 
preface to the "Private Correspondence" 
of the poet, states, that it first manifested 
itself in consequence of his prematurely 
checking an erj'sipelatous complaint in 
the face. " Under the influence of one 
of these attacks, attended with evident 
obliquity of mind, he was impressed with 
an idea, originating in a supposed voice 
from heaven, that the Author of his life 
had recalled the loan. This was rapidly 
followed by another to this effect ; that 
M he had failed to comply with the com- 
mand, in the intervening moment, ever- 
lasting destruction would be the punish- 
ment of his disobedience." 

Here then we discover the cause of 
that mental peculiarity which is so mani- 
fest in the "Letters of Cowper," and 
which occasionally discovers itself in his 
poems. And this should be stated, 
whenever the enemies of the cross revive 
the falsehood that his melancholy was' 
religious ; while to this it may be added, 
that the gospel of Christ proved the only 
balm that at any time soothed his troubled 
spirit. 

The following singular description of 
himself occurs in a letter addressed to 
bis cousin, lady Hesketh, in which he 
acquaints her with his appointment to 
the ofiice of clerk of private committees 
in the House of Lords. 

"I am of a very singular temper, 
and very unlike all the men that I have 
ever conversed with. Certainly I am 
not an absolute fo6i; but I have more 
weaknesses than the greatest of all the 
fools I can recollect at present In short, 
if I was as fit for the next world as I am 
unfit for this, (and God forbid I should 
speak it in vanity,) I would not change 
2b 
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conditions with any saint in Christen- 
dom." 

It appears that so excessive was his 
bashfulness, and such was the torture it 
inflicted when called to read in public — 
which his official duties required him to 
do — that it was deemed necessary to li- 
berate him from this painful task ; and by 
the interest of friends he was nominated 
to a less exciting situation, that of clerk 
of the journals in the same house of par- 
liament. Some dispute, however, ren- 
dered it necessary that he should appear 
in the House, to be publicly received into 
office, which rendered this kindly arrange- 
ment altogether ineffectual. It is stated, 
that his terrors at tliis circumstance rose 
to such a fearful height as utterly to over- 
whelm his reason. He had closely ap- 
plied himself to his studies, and had fully 
prepared himself to meet the ordeal, but 
nis apprehensiveness lest his memory 
should fail him when it was most needed 
disqualified him for testing its powers. 
"They," he writes, "whose spirits are 
formed like mine, to whom a public ex- 
hibition of themselves is mortal poison, 
may have some idea of my situation; 
others can have none." And that his 
feelings were thus poignant may be ga- 
thered from the fact, that when the day 
arrived for his appearance at the House 
he was absolutely unable to attend. Those 
who called for the purpose of accompany- 
ing him thither could no longer press the 
effort, but yielded to the necessity of his 
relinquishing a position which seemed 
fraught with so much misery and danger 
to this singularly sensitive sufferer. 

Unhappily, the mischief did not end 
here. Cowper's own ambition was wound- 
ed ; and the struggle between it and his 
timidity preyed, as might be expected, 
upon his spirits. His health at once gave 
way, and mental imbecility speedily fol- 
lowed. He was obliged to be removed 
from home, and was placed under the 
care of Dr. Cotton, an eminent physician, 
whose sweetness of disposition and skilful 
treatment, under the Divine blessing, 
gradually proved beneficial. His mind 
recovered a more healthy tone, the mor- 
bid depression which had weighed down 
his spirits for so many months disappear- 
ed; and at length, his eye accidentally 
falling on that consolatory passage con- 
tained in the third chapter of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans — " Whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare 



his righteousness for the remission of 
sins that are past, through the forbear- 
ance of God* —he felt himself relieved 
from a heavy burden, and his emancipated 
spirit was able to sing aloud of the loving 
kindness of the Lord his God. 

We do not wonder that this passage 
should have such a salutary innuence. 
Conscious of guilt, and sensible that we 
have nothing to recommend us to the 
favour of a righteous and holy being, the 
doctrine of free grace must ever he ac- 
ceptable ; but to one who in addition to 
this had a temperament constitutionally 
desponding, and who viewed his indivi- 
dual state as absolutely desperate, it must 
have been indescribably welcome and 
consolatory. He felt that he had no 
•righteousness of his own wherewith to 
appear before God ; doubly grateful then 
was the assurance that none was required 
— that the blood of Christ had cancelled 
all his debts, and that he stood acquitted 
before the eyes of the supreme and holy 
One, whose vengeance ne supposed he 
had incurred beyond all means of removal, 
and the dread of which had long pro- 
duced the acutest sufferings. The scales 
had now fallen, as it were, from his men- 
tal vision; he was comparatively happ}'. 

It was not, however, until 1765 that he 
could be said to be perfectly convalescent, 
when he was advised to go to Hunting- 
don ; at which place, in the good provi- 
dence of God, he met with Mr. and Mrs. 
Unwin, who were from that time forth 
his faithful friends and kind advisers. 
That true Christian principles were firmly 
ingrafted in his mind, we have ample 
proof. Look, for instance, at the spirit 
of submission and gratitude for recover- 
ing mercies, expressed in the following 
letter to lady Hesketh, in which he speaks 
of his new friends : 

"Huntingdon, July 1st, 1765. 

** My dear lady Hesketh, — Since the 
visit you were so kind to pay me in the 
Temple (the only time I ever saw you 
without pleasure) what have I not suf- 
fered ? And since it has pleased God to 
restore me to the use of reason, what 
have I not enjoyed ? You know, by ex- 
perience, how pleasant it is to feel the 
first approaches of health after a fever ; 
but oh I the fever of the brain ! — to feel 
the quenching of that fire is indeed a 
blessing which I think it impossible to 
receive without the most consummate 
gratitude. 

"Terrible as this chastisement is, I 
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acknowledge in it the hand of Infinite 
justice ; nor is it at all more difficult for me 
to perceive in it the hand of Infinite 
mercy likewise. When I consider the 
effect it has had upon me, I am exceed- 
ingly thankful for it; and, without hypo- 
crisy, esteem it the greatest hlessing, next 
to life itself, I ever received from the 
Divine bounty. I pray God I may ever 
retain this sense of it, and then I am sure 
I shall continue to' be, as I am at present, 
happy. 

" I write this that you may not think 
me a forlorn and wretched creature; 
which you might be apt to do consider- 
ing my very distant removal from every 
friend I have in the world — a circum- 
stance which, before this event befel me, 
would undoubtedly have made me so; 
but my affliction has taught me a road to 
liappiness, which, without it, I should 
never have found ; and I know, and have 
experience of it every day, that the mercy 
of God to him who believes himself the 
object of it is more than sufficient to 
compensate for the loss of every other 
blessing. 

" You may now inform all those whom 
you think really interested in my welfare, 
that they have no need to be apprehen- 
sive on the score of my happiness at pre- 
sent. And you yourself will believe that 
my happiness is no dream, because I have 
told you the foundation on which it is 
built. What I have written would appear 
like enthusiasm to many — for we are apt 
to give that name to every warm affection 
of the mind in others which, we have not 
experienced in ourselves ; but to you who 
have so much to be thankful for, and a 
temper inclined to gratitude, it will not 
appear so." 

In July, 1767, Mr. Unwin, with whom 
Cowper resided at Huntingdon, was 
thrown from his horse as he was going to 
his church one Sunday morning, and frac- 
tured his skull, which terminated his 
valuable life. This was a great shock to 
Cowper's spirits. It did not, however, 
alter his circumstances relative to his resi- 
dence ; he accompanied Mrs. Unwin to 
OIney, where the Rev. John Newton re- 
sided as the pastor over a pious flock, whose 
praise may be said to be in all the 
churches, and who became a devoted and 
much-loved friend to Cowper from this 
period. 

In the delightful reciprocations of affec- 
tionate friendship that ensued, founded 
^3 it was on that basis which alone can 



secure a continuance — truth, holiness, and 
similarity of taste and pursuit — their mu- 
tual condition was marked by as much 
happiness as is attainable below the skies. 
It also induced more active zeal, which 
was exemplified in the " Olney Hymns;" 
a volume, the joint production of Newton 
and Cowper, to which the latter contri- 
buted no fewer than sixty-eight. 

It would be difficult to conceive a situa- 
tion better suited to the existing circum- 
stances of the poet than that in which he 
was now located. In every respect, Mr. 
Newton was calculated to make happy 
and to edify those with whom he came in 
contact. He was not only exemplary in 
all the relations of life, but he possessed a 
solid judgment, a refined taste, an affec- 
tionate and kind disposition, great ur- 
banity, and above all, that which was so 
desirable for Cowper, a cheerfulness which 
cast a bright colouring on all the incidents 
of the passing hour. 

The composition of the *• Olney Hymns" 
was commenced about the year 1771, but 
the volume was not published until about 
seven years subsequently to this date. 
During its progress Cowper was attacked 
again by that dreadful malady which not 
only lays prostrate the physical energies, 
but in his case produced the most severe 
paroxysms of despondency. 

At such times he required the most 
kind and tender consideration ; and yet it 
was only a firm and resolute spirit that 
was fit to have the charge of him. On 
this melancholy occasion, Mrs. Unwin 
was his constant attendant, pot for days 
or months only, but for years ; her un- 
tiring energy and changeless affection 
were, however, ultimately rewarded in 
his restoration. 

In his references to this time of severe 
trial, it is soothing to find that the con- 
stant expression of his heart was, " Not 
my will, but thine, O Lordl be done." 
No conviction was stronger in his mind 
than the necessity and value of Divine 
revelation. Hence he says : 

«God never meant that man should scale the 
heav'ns 
By strides of human wisdom. In his works 
Though wondrous, he commands us in his word 
To seek him rather, where his mercy shines. 
The mind, indeed, enlighten'd from above, 
Views him in all; ascribes to the grand cause 
The grand effect ; acknowledges with joy 
His manner, and with rapture tastes his style : 
But never yet did philosophic tube, 
That brings the planets home into the eye 
Of observation, and discovers, else 
Not visible, his family of worlds. 
Discover Him that rules them ; such a veil 
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Haw ovfr mofta) net Vlin4 fr^m Ui« birth, 
Ana dark in things qivine. Full often too 
Our wayward intellect, the more we learn 
Of nature, overlooks her Author more ; 
From instrumental causes proud to draw 
Conclusions retrograde, and mad mistake : 
But if his word once teach us, shoot a ray 
Through all the heart's dark chambers, and re- 
veal 
Truths undiscem'd hut by that holy light. 
Then all is plain. Philosophy, baptized 
In the pure fountain of eternal love. 
Has eyes indeed ; and viewing all she sees 
As meant to indicate a God to man. 
Gives Him his praise, and forfeits not her own 
• * « * 

The only amaranthine flower on earth 
li virtue; the only lasting treasure, truth. 
But what is truth t 'T«ras Pilate's question put 
To Truth itself, that deign'd him no reply. 
And wherefore ? Will not God impart his light 
To them that ask it ? Freely— 'tis his joy. 
His glory, and his nature, to impart ; 
But to the proud, uncandid, insincere, 
Or negligent inquirer, not a spark." 

In the same spirit he describes 

" The Axeman whom the truth makes free," 

and thus delightfully he expatiates on the 
power of Christian liberty over all the ills 
of life : 

** His freedom is the same in every state ; 
And no condition of this changeful life. 
So manifold in cares, whose every day 
Brings its own evil with it, makes it less ; 
For he has wings that neither sickness, pain, 
Nor penury can cripple or confine ; 
No nook so narrow but he spreads them there 
With ease, and is at large. The oppressor holds 
His body bound; but knows not what a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain ; 
And thus to hind him is a vain attempt 
Whom God delights in, and in whom he dwells. 
The soul that sees him, or receives sublimed 
New faculties, or learns, at least, to employ 
More worthily the powers she own'd before. 
Discerns in all things what, with studied gaze 
Of ignorance, till then she overlook'd— 
A ray of heavenly light, gilding all forms 
Terrestrial in the vast and the minute; 
The unambiguous footsteps of a God, 
Who gives its lustre to an insect's wing, 
And wheels his throne upon the rolling worlds. 
Much conversant with heaven, she often holds 
With those fair ministers of light to man. 
That nightly flU the skies with silent pomp. 
Sweet conference. Inquires what strains were 

they 
With which heaven rang, when every star, in 

hasto 
To gratula ; the new-created earth, 
Sent forth a voice, and all the sons of God 
Shouted for joy I • Tell me, ye shining hosts, 
That navigate a sea that knows no storms, 
Beneath a vault unsullied with a cloud, 
If from y«iur elevation, whence ye view 
Distinctly scenes invisible to man, 
And systems of whose birth no tidings yet 
Have reach'd this nether world, ye spy a race 
Favour*d as ourH ; transgressors from the womb, 
And hastinp to a grave, yet doom'd to rise 
And to possess a irighter heax'en than yours. 
•As one who lonj? d»tatn'd on foreign shores, 
Pants to return, r.nd when he sees allir 
His country's weatlier-beat and battei'd rocks, 
From the ^een wave emerging, darts an eye 
Radiant wltii jov 'o wards the happy land ; 
So I vrith animated hopes behold. 
And many an aching wish, yon beamy fires, 
That show like beacons In the blue abyss, 



Ordain'd to giud« th^ emb^dlff wpni kflntf 

From toilsome life to never-ending rest. 
Love kindles as I gaze ^ I feel desires 
That give assurance of their own sueceu. 
And that infused from heaven must thither tend.' ' 

It was the privilege of Cowpcr to exer- 
cise faith in the Son of God ; to this be 
was indebted for all the rays of light which 
darted through the gloomy clouds by 
which he was so long surrounded; and in 
that world where all tears " are wiped 
from off all faces," he strikes a nobler 
harp than that he touched on earth, to 
the incalculable benefit of successive ge- 
nerations, — a harp whose only notes are 
those of gratitude, joy, and love. 

S. 



TROPICAL SKIES. 

Among the many strange changes 
which a passage from one side of the 
world to the other has shown me, says 
Mrs. Charles Meredith, I do not know 
one thing that I felt so much as the loss 
of the North Ster. Night after night I 
watched it, sinking lower — Slower; and 
the well-known <* Great Bear," that I 
had so gazed at even from a child, that 
it seemed like the face of an old friend, 
was fast going too; it was like parting 
from my own loved home-faces over 
aeain. I thought of so many times and 
places associate in my mind with those 
bright stars ; of those who had gazed on 
them beside me, some of whom had for 
ever passed from earth — and of the rest, 
who might say that we should ever meet 
again? Those stars seemed a last link 
uniting us, but it was soon broken — they 
sunk beneath the horizon, and the new 
constellations of the southern hemisphere 
seemed to my partial eyes far less splen- 
did. 

The Magellanic Clouds made me con- 
stantly wish for a view of their starry 
hosts through a good astronomical tele- 
scope, as I believe they are among the 
** resolvable " nebulae. The southern por- 
tion of the galaxy, too, is very beautiful, 
tracing its double path of glory over the 
heavens, and showing so much brighter 
in the clear atmosphere of the tropics. 
The Southern Cross scarcely satisfied my 
expectations : I hardly knew myself what 
those were, but it seemed less clearly 
defined than the celestial maps had re- 
presented it. I think many other groups 
of stars form quite as perfect crosses. 
But the crowning glory of tropical nights 
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is tbe moon. I remember an entbufiastic 
friend, on hii return from tbe sbores of tbe 
Mediterranean, telling me I bad never 
seen moonlight — tbat tbere never was 
such a thing in England; and I pour began 
to believe bim. Tbere is certainly as much 
difference between moonlight in England 
and in tbe tropics, as between twilight and 
sunshine. The full flood of radiance tbat 
is shed on every object renders all as 
plunly visible as in broad noon-day ; but 
tbe soft colour of the light is delightftilly 
refreshing to the eye wearied by the in- 
supportable glare of a tropical sun. It 
almost seemed as if we ought to follow 
tbe moon's bright example, and "turn 
night into day," for it was by far tbe 
pleasantest time to be awake. 

Having an excellent common tele- 
scope, we enjoyed tracing out the well- 
known map of the moon's disc, much 
more clearly than I ever saw it before. 
The same glass enabled us to observe 
well the belts and satellites of Jupiter, 
tbe moon-like form of Venus, and, more 
indistinctly, Saturn and bis ring. We 
frequently saw beautiful meteors and 
"shooting stars;" and tbe bright silent 
lightning, flashing in the horizon, be- 
guiled many a weary half-hour. 

The sunsets too! tbe indescribably 
glorious sunsets, so swiftly changing, and 
so splendid in every change, were among 
my constant enjoyments. Pen and ink 
are vain to tell their wondrous beauty ; 
nothing but the pencils of Turner or 
Danby, in their most inspired moods, 
could give a shadow of it. I remember 
one evening a most singular appearance ; 
a dense bank of dark clouds had totally 
obscured tbe sun whilst yet high in tbe 
heavens, and behind which be -gunk, leav- 
ing, as a record of bis past glory, golden 
lines traced on the higher ridges of the 
thick vapoury screen. Some minutes 
afterwards a strange light gleamed redly 
forth ; and on looking towards tbe sunset 
clouds, we saw, as througti small win- 
dows in the dark wall, close to the water's 
edge, the sun's fiery eye, glaring along the 
sea in a track of molten flame. The effect 
was as strange as it was new to me ; and we 
never after saw a similar appearance. 

Frequently the sunset sky seemed a 
celestial " Field of the Cloth of Gold," 
with regal banners of purple streaming 
across it. At other times bright land- 
scapes of fairy cloud-realms spread forth, 
where 



slowing ID gem-like huts, as fleeting as 
they were fair. How oikcn bftve I ex- 
claiined, M This is the Ipveliesi sunset we 
bave bad !" for .all were so beautiful, tbe 
present oxxe seemed ever tbe brightest. 



" Hills abore hills,>nd Alps on Alps arose," 



MY LQDefB»S. 
No. III. 

I HAD quite enough of newly: wedded 
folks in my former lodgers, and was not 
sorry tbat the next application for my 
rooms was from an elderly widower, and 
bis only daughter. To be sure there was 
one objection, as my friend sai4, when 
be talked over the matter with me — they 
were too religious. But as all otber things 
were satisfactory, it would, be acknow- 
ledged, be unwise and over-scrupulous 
to lay too much stress upon that parti- 
cular point. So Mr. Sydney and bis 
daughter, with their single servant, took 
possession of their lodgings. 

Too much religion ! I had beard much 
about tbe mischievous effects which this 
over-righteousness produced — how it 
soured the temper, blunted the natural 
affections, turned " tbe milk of human 
kindness" into gall, and seasoned even 
rational enjoyments with bitter herbs. 
*< I shall see," pondered I to myself— for 
until now I had not chosen to be intro- 
duced to Mr. Sydney and bis daughter — 
" I shall see a couple of frights, with 
long faces and grave speeches, downcast 
eyes, and funereal movements : ope good 
thing, however, I need not oflen get in 
tbeir way ; and I will take care not to be 
converted to their singularities." And 
thus forewarned and forearmed, J ven- 
tured into their awful presence. It is 
very strange, but I cannot, even pow, tell 
whether I was not more disappointed 
than pleased, wben all these preconcep- 
tions vanished, and in their stead the 
actual embodiment of "too much reli- 
gion " was presented to my sceptical 
senses. What ! that brisk, cheerful, nay 
even smiling gentleman, who moved with 
such alacrity that I might take the warm- 
est seat by the fire-side, (it was mid- 
winter, and a cold night ;) who compli- 
mented me so pretti^ upon the taste 
displayed in the adornments of bis future 
home ; who pressed me so delicately to 
favour him with a tune — ay, even a merry 
tune, if I pleased best, upon the dear old 
harp ; who sympathized so kindly with 
me on the loSses I bad sustained, and 
gave the history of what he called his 
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'* little troubles" — which, nevertheless, 
were even greater than my own — just that 
we might look upon each other as fellow- 
sufferers! And that lovely girl, who 
even wore her hair ^-la-mode, and had 
read — (I fear I may not say what she had 
read,) and could draw landscapes and 
paint flowers, and really believed it no 
sin to do so— no, none at all; for she 
always set its right value on time ; and 
who actually thought that the beautiful 
works of nature, and the rich bounties of 
Providence, were given to us " richly to 
enjoy!" "Too much religion!" I re- 
peated to old Sally, when my visit was 
over; " too much religion! I think it 
was a great scandal to say so. Why, 
there is nothing like it about them. They 
did not say a word about religion all the 
while I was with them." 

"That was their schemingness, per- 
haps," said Sally. 

" No, I do not believe it," I replied ; 
"but I will be on my guard, though." 

If I wondered at the happy cheerful- 
ness of my lodgers — my " too religious" 
lodgers — on my first acquaintance with 
them^ I was much more surprised at it 
when my friend, a few days afterwards, 
confirmed and enlarged upon the short 
history of their trials and reverses, which 
had barely been hinted at by themselves. 

Mr. Sydney had been very rich ; how 
rich it matters as little to my readers as 
it did to me, or whether those riches had 
consisted in lands, houses, or gold, or 
whether they had been hereditary or self- 
acquired. It is enough that the history 
of my lodgers was one of the ten thou- 
sand variations of the old, old stoiy, 
" Riches take to themselves wings, and 
fiy away." It did not at all astonish me, 
that they had experienced the common 
lot ; but I did wonder, not a little, that 
having experienced it, they could think 
so lightly of it. For my own part, as I 
had grown older and wiser, I had found 
so many evils connected with compara- 
tive poverty, that a settled discontent, on 
account of my lowered position, had 
insensibly gained upon me, as the deep 
sorrow occasioned by my father's death 
had worn off. That those, therefore, who 
had, as I believed, revelled in their tens 
of thousands a year, should be content 
with a poor hundred or two, was more 
than I could comprehend. " They wear 
masks," thought I ; and I really began to 
dislike my poor lodgers for appearing 
happy : " why can they not show their 



unhappiness like good honest folks ? I do 
not like such double dealing." 

Alas ! every recollection of those moat 
excellent beings reproaches me, that ever 
such suspicions should have found a 
momentary resting-place in my mind. I 
was half ashamed of myself, even then ; 
but now 

But my new lodgers had had bereave- 
ments as well as losses. Lucy remem- 
bered her mother, she said; and Mr. 
Sydney, even the cheerful Mr. Sydney, 
had sighed when he pointed me to the 
portrait of his wife — who had gone to 
heaven before him, (to use his own ex- 
pression,) even ten years ago ; and asked 
me whether I could not trace a resem- 
blance to it in his Lucy, his only child. 
And this was not the only sorrow of the 
kind that those strangely-contented peo- 
ple had known. Lucy had lost a brother 
and a sister, so my friend informed me, 
after her mother's death. I could have 
pitied her, only that she seemed so little 
to need it. 

Perhaps my readers will think that I 
was very hasty in forming an opinion of 
this peculiar trait in the character of my 
lodgers from one short interview, and 
that they had hours of deep grief, and 
days of moody dissatisfaction, which, to a 
slight and casual acquaintanceship, would 
be of course kept in the back- ground. 
But, the fact is, I am now looking back 
upon a close and intimate friendship of 
many a long year, and can honestly say, 
that never — amid all the phases of health 
and sickness, threatening disasters, and 
actual experience of further affliction — 
were my first impressions of the reality 
of my friends' real enjoyment of life 
shaken, ^ut long before the day of 
separation came I had surely discovered 
the source of the mystery ; and — ^may it 
be said ? — had in some measure partici- 
pated in its blessed effects : 

" Boast not, ye sons of earth, 

Nor look with scornful eyes ; 
Above your highest mirth, 

Our saddest hours we prize ; 
For though our cup seems fill'd with gall. 
There 's something secret sweetens all :" 

" For our light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory ; 
while we look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not 
seen : for the things which are seen are 
temporal ; but the things which are not 
seen are eternal," 2 Cor.iv. 17, 18, 
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Mn Sydney and Lucy were famous 
out-of-door strollers. Every day, winter 
and summer — ^if the weather were fine, 
and if it were not it was much the same 
t— they were "on the trot," as they said, 
for many hours. There was not a wood 
or copse, for many miles round, with 
which they had not soon formed an ac- 
quaintance ; and, what is more to the 
purpose of the present sketch, there was 
not a village within the same circuit, in 
which the blessings of the fatherless and 
the widow, and of those who were ready 
to perish, were not often iuvoked upon 
the widower and his daughter. Very 
many were the ways in which they strove 
" to do good and to communicate." " Sil- 
ver and gold they had none," or next to 
none, to give ; but such as they had they 
freely bestowed. They visited the sick, 
consoled the bereaved, encouraged the 
downcast, and instructed the ignorant; 
they used their influence in bringing 
home relief to the destitute, employment 
to the unemployed, and in opening the 
doors of hospitals and asylums to the 
otherwise liopelessly afflicted. Thus they 
became eyes to the blind, and feet to the 
lame. When the ear heard them, then 
it blessed them ; and when the eye saw 
them, it gave witness to them ; because 
they delivered the poor that cried, and 
the fatherless, and him that had none to 
help him. Job xxix. 1 1 — 15 ; James i. 27. 
The knowledge of all this, however, came 
to me by very slow degrees. For a long 
time I was left to wonder what pleasure 
my " very religious " lodgers could find 
in wandering about the country, in al- 
most all weath^s, just to bring home wild 
flowers or rare plants from the woods, or 
odd bits of stone picked up from the road- 
side, or curious fossils from the neigh- 
bouring quarries. " Not much religion 
in that, at all events," thought I to 
myself. 

As we became better acquainted, I 
was often invited to join my lodgers in 
some of their strolls. I resisted long, for 
I had not yet got over my fear of the 
" too much religion;" — I dreaded the in- 
fection. But the cheerful, hearty tones 
of Mr. Sydney at length conquered. 
*^ Now, Miss Bellamy, just for once you 
will favour us with your company; it 
will do you a world of good this fine 
morning, and we will have a good hunt 
for that orchis;" — so to orchis-hunting I 
went. 

" It is very strange," I laid to myself, 



after our return home, " that my friend 
should object to Mr. Sydney's religion ; 
he says nothing that I have not read 
again and again in the Bible, and that 
my own father would not have said ; and 
as to being gloomy, I wish I had half the 
spirit to be gay that Lucy and her father 
have." After this, the invitation was 
seldom rejected; and treasures of in- 
formation did I gather in these country 
strolls. *' Is it a part of my companions' 
religion," I have asked myself, " to 
spend time in hammering away at the 
stones in a quarry to get at a petrified 
shell ; in digging up, with vast care and 
ingenuity, the root of a woodland plant ; 
or in peeping with his microscope Into 
the hidden mysteries of a leaf or flower, 
and to sit for an hour at a time watching 
the movements of a colony of ants?" 
Yes, even so, it was part of their religion 
to do these and many other things. " The 
works of the Lord are great, sought out 
of all them that have pleasure therein :" 
but it was not all their religion. I have, 
in my time, met with those who have 
drawn all their religion, or far too much 
of it, from what they have called the 
"book of nature!" who have spoken 
wisely and piously on the goodness of the 
supreme Architect and Contriver, while 
they have had no gratitude, faith, or love 
for the God of redemption. It was not 
so with Mr. Sydney and his daughter ; 
and therefore they were, as my old friend 
observed, even " too religious." 

Sometimes, as we passed a cottage, 
Mr. Sydney used to request us to go on 
with our walk without him, and call for 
him on our return, for he had a few 
words to say to poor lame Mary, or the 
bed-ridden old man, or whoever else it 
might be that lived there ; and on other 
occasions Lucy would .ask to be excused 
for a few minutes — she had an inquiry to 
make, or a book to leave, or a promise 
to fulfil. There came a time when their 
companion had learned, as she believes, 
the true import of the apostle's words, 
" Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this, to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world ;" 
but for a time the smile of contempt might 
have been detected, if looked for ; and 
" too religious by half," vibrated even on 
the very tip of her tongue : but she held 
her peace, and, like Mary, |>ondered these 
things in her heart, though not with 
Mary's faith, humility, and aflTection. 
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An important and painAil, biit bene- 
ficial event in my life, was the means of 
giving me mote correct views of the prin- 
ciples which actuated the excellent per- 
sons of #hdm I am writing, and of ripen- 
ing my grbwine esteem for them into 
strong and abiding gratitude. That 
dreadful disease, the small-pox, became 
prevalent, tinilent, and terribly fktal in 
our town. Very few comparativelyj in 
that district, had undergone inoculation, 
(vaccination was then unknown;) and 
neither Lucy nor myself were of that 
small number. It was not long before 
the sickness seized me ; and but for the 
heroism of my yoUng lodger, I should 
probably have perished ; for even my old 
Sally, the faithful nurse of my infancy, 
for once suffered her fears to overcome 
her duty — she left me to struggle alone 
with my enemy. And as for a compe- 
tent nurse, alas! the demands for such 
assistance were too exorbitant for my 
limited resources. In anguish and de- 
spair, during the first stage of the dis- 
ease, did I lie oU mv bed, impatiently 
longing for, yet dreading, the semi-didly 
visit of the physician, and ringing my 
bell in vain for the dirty, slip-shod, and 
withal timid girl whom Sally had hired 
as her deputy. I had my hand on the 
bell-line for the fourth time, when the 
door of my chamber was gently opened, 
and Lucy entered. I Intimated that she 
should retire. Loud as my enfeebled 
voice could speak, I begged she would 
not thus expole herself to the horrible 
infection; — but she was unmoved; she 
would be my nurse, she said, and smiled ; 
a sick room was no new thing to her. 
"But the danger!" I repeated — "and 
your father I" " My father knows I am 
here; he wished me to come; and he 
will come and see you too, if you will 
allow him." 

And Lucy Sydney did nurse me, 
with all the tenderness of a sister, the 
skill of a matron, and the liveliness of 
an enthusiast: and through that long 
and dangerous sickness — the effects of 
which remain to this day — ^no daughter, 
surely, was more affectionately cared for 
than I was by Lucy's father. It was 
then I discovered, that if anxious solici- 
tude for the sbUls of perishing sinners — a 
glorious hope, full of immortality and 
eternal life — buirning ical for the Saviour 
of men — disr^rd for personal and Selfish 
considerations, so that hy any means good 
might be done to the bodies or the soills 



of fellow-ereaturea;— that if these and 
such inatters as these were msCrka of 
"too much religion," why then the 
Warning voice had indeed been needed : 
the Sydneys were far too religious. 
But who would not say. If this be vile, 
may I be more vilfe ? I shall say nothing 
more about this portion of my history, 
except that " it is ^od for me thht 1 
was afflibted : 

" Father, I bless thy gentle hand: 
How kind was thy chastising rod, 
That forced my conscience to a stand, 
That brought my wandering soul to God! 

Foolish and vain, I went astray; 

Ere I had felt thy scourges, Lord, 
I left my guide, and lost my way; 

But now I love and keep thy word.*' 

Popr Lucy did not escape unharmed : 
but happily her attack was slight, com- 
pared with mine ; and it was metcifdlly 
withheld, until I was enabled, in some 
degree, to return the watchful care which 
had exposed her to the danger. I have 
vet more to say of my " too religious" 
lodgers, which I cannot persuade myself 
to crowd into- the bottom of a page. 

G. E. S. 



AN ITALIAN SPRING. 

Spring advanced, and the mountains 
looked forth from beneath the snow ; the 
chestnuts began to assume their light and 
fanlike foliage ; the dark ilex and cork- 
trees, which crowned the hills, threw off 
their burthen of snow; and the olives, 
now in flower, starred the mountain paths 
with their small fallen >blossoms ; the 
heath perfumed the air; the melancholy 
voice of the cuckoo issued from the 
depths of the forests; the swallows re- 
turned from their pilgrimage; and in 
soft moonlight evenings, the nightingales 
answered one another from the copses ; 
the vines with freshest green hung over J 
the springing com, and various flowers }, 
adorned the banks of each running 
stream. 



THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 

CkRiST was the glory bf the human 
race. And those scattered ray^ of love 
to God, and compassion to man, which 
shed peculiar lustre on his life, met in 
happiest assemblage around his cross, in 
that blaze of redeeming grace and mercy 
which draws all men unto him.— fPtfaJFA, 
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The Luther House. 



THE LUTHER HOUSE AT NEUNHEIM, 
NEAR HEIDELBERG. 

Opposite the city of Heidelberg, at 
the foot of what is called the Holy Moun- 
tain, and watered by the bright flowing 
Neckar, is situated the little village of 
Neunheim, amidst almond-trees and clus- 
tering vines. This village was burned 
to the ground, in an engagement that 
took place in the neighbourhood, during 
the first inroad of the French in the re- 
volutionary war : but it has been again 
reared out of its ashes, as German liberty 
has been emancipated from the burning 
oppression with which it was so long bur- 
dened. During the sweet season of the 
year, the students of the neighbouring 
university, as well as the burghers of 
Heidelberg, make Neunheim the place of 
their resort^ in their hours of relaxation. 

Not far from the hotel of the Rose, 
where an enchanting prospect is enjoyed 
of river, city, hill, and valley, on the 
road leading to Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
stands an old house, which had escaped 
the flames of the rapacious invaders. 
Here, it is said, the great reformer Lu- 
ther once obtained a refuge for the night, 
and, on this account, the house (as it is 
seen in the engraving) still attracts a 
number of pious or curious visitors to the 
present day. 

SeptembeRi 1846. 



The order of the Augustine monks was 
to hold its first general chapter at Heidel- 
berg, to which Luther was convoked, as 
one of its most distinguished members. 
His friends tried every means to dissuade 
him from undertaking the journey, as- 
suring him that his enemies had made 
his name odious in every place through 
which he had to pass, and there wanted 
little to excite a popular tumult, 4o which 
he might fall a victim. But Luther never 
suffered himself to be prevented in ful- 
filling the calls of duty, by the fear of 
danger, however imminent ; he therefore 
closed his ears to the timid counsels of 
his friends, and calmly set out a-foot, a 
journey of more than two hundred miles, 
on the 13th of April, 1518. 

He had a guide with him, who carried 
his little baggage, and who accompanied 
him as far as Wurzburg. He arrived at 
Coburg, overcome with fatigue, where 
he wrote to a friend, as follows : " All 
is well, by God's grace, except that I own 
I sinned in undertaking this journey on 
foot. But I have no need I believe of 
remission, by way of indulgence for that 
sin ; for my contrition is perfect, and the 
satisfaction ample. I am overcome with 
fatigue, and all the vehicles are full. Is 
not this enough, and even too much of 
penance, contrition, and satisfaction ?" 
2 c 
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He at length reached Wurzburg, and 
from thence had the advantage of a car- 
riage for two or three days, till, wearied 
and foot-sore, he turned into the insig- 
nificant hostelry of Neunheim, not wish- 
ing, probably, to bring any of his friends 
in Heidelberg into difficulty or danger, 
on his account 

From this position he had a heart to 
admire the plains of Saxony — the posi- 
tion of Heidelberg, placed at the junction 
of the two beautiful valleys of the Rhine 
and the Neckar; and could even dis- 
cover the towers of Worms, far in the 
north-west, where he was, some years 
after, to witness, for " the truth as it is 
in Jesus," before the most august as- 
sembly ever collected ou such an occa- 
sion. We may in tome degrea imagine 
his feelings on his journey, overcowA 
with lassitude and fatlffue — when he 
thought what would befalliim in Heidel- 
berg : whether the dispute he was about 
to undertake with some of the moat 
learned doctors of the age would contri- 
bute to the victory of Divine truth over 
popish errors, or lead to his own death : 
whether the gospel would be free for the 
German neople, or whether his destruc- 
tion woula only rivet the chains of mental 
slavery with tenfold force upon the whole 
nation! We may, imagine, also, that 
when alone in the little village alehouse, 
he would commend himself to the God of 
salvation, and believe, as he said on an- 
other occasion, that '' faith in Jesus Christ 
would alone remain captain in the 
field." The well-known words of his 
own pontic psalm would also probably 
occur to him on such an occasion, and 
would appear as if it sounded from his 
inmost soul : — " Ein este Burg ist unser 
Gott," Psa. xlvi. 1, which would over- 
come his anxiety, and strengthen him 
for the anticipated conflict. It was from 
a knowledge of his character exhibited in 
iliis ^iihI similar instances, that the oft- 
ciud German proverb took its rise : 
"Doctor Luther d shoes do not fit every 
anef'— but ihty fitted himself, and in 
e walked courageously on, next 
Heidelberg, 

ary to hb expectations, he was 
I with great cordiality by the 
hamberlain of the palatinate, who 
him With cheerful discourse, and 
.hwpitality. He also showed him 
Jjkf worthy of attention in the 

^^bfat Luther had other work to 

•^^^^fls necessary he should labour 
yet duy* Being now among 



an university which exercised great in- 
fluence over the west and south of Ger- 
many, it was desirable he should strike a 
blow there, which should shake the public 
mind in these regions. He therefore set 
about writing theses, and proposed a num- 
ber of paradoxes ; the very first of which, 
namely, That " the law of God, though 
a wholesome doctrine for the regulation 
of life, cannot aid man in his search after 
righteousness, but, on the contrair, rather 
hinders him," roused every mind. Five 
doctors attacked his theses, but Luther, 
with unusual gentleness, solved the diffi- 
culties proposed to him. His replies, 
which were brief, but full of the word of 
God, excited the admiration of all who 
heard him. The principid of his oppo- 
nents had retired nrom the field, leaving 
the youngest of their number engaged 
with the Saxon reformer: but, terrified 
by the bold propositions of Luther, and 
not knowing wnat arguments he could 
any longer have recourse to, he exclaim- 
ed, in a tone of alarm, " If our peasants 
heard such things, they would stone you 
to death !" This assertion was received 
with a general burst of laughter from the 
audience — which showed that the words 
of Luther had called up new thought! in 
their minds ; and that the man who could 
utter such wisdom, need not fear com- 
mitting his cause to the mass of man- 
kind. 

It was from this controversy that the 
celebrated Martin Bucer was brought to 
the knowledge of the truth. He was at 
that time chaplain to the elector palatine, 
while his powerful voice, his pleasing 
manners, his eloquent delivery, and the 
freedom with which he censured the pre- 
vailing vices, made him a distinguished 
preacher. No one hastened with more 
eagerness than he did to the hall of the 
Augustinian convent, where the contro- 
versy was to be held, taking with him 
pens, ink, and paper, that he might note 
down all that Luther would suy. But 
while his hand was rapidly copying the 
reformer's words, a mightier nand was 
writing the great truth of the gospel, in 
more indelible characters, on his heart 
The first beams of the doctrine of salva- 
tion by faith, and justification through 
the righteousness of Jesus, shone on his 
soul in that memorable hour : Bucer was 
won to Christ. But not alone to Heidel- 
berg were confined the fruits of this dis- 
putation. Bucer, with two others, named 
Brentz and Sneffj became shining lights 
of the church : they appeared in idl the 
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prominent places, and took part In many 
of the debates to which the reformation 
gave rise. Strasburg, and subsequently 
even England^ owed to the labours of 
Bucer a purer knowledge of the truth. 

We cannot help being interested in 
those localities which were witnesses of 
events of such importance to mankind. 
Though the old house at Meunheim no 
longer echoes to such prayers as Luther 
offered up, when he spent a night beneath 
its roof; and though the heavenly light 
he was the means of rekindling may 
have departed from Heidelberg and the 
reeion round about — being removed to 
otner places by Him, who holds his 
faithful ministers as stars in his hand — 
yet the precious souls who live and move 
around these spots demand our deepest 
sympathy. Let us direct at least a part 
of our Christian endeavours to that land, 
which has been called the cradle of the 
Reformation, while we offer up unceasing 
prayers to the Father of mercies, that he 
would cause the light of his gospel again 
to burst forth upon the cities and villages 
.of Germany ; and that the pure word of 
salvation, through a crucified Redeemer, 
may take the place of the deadening 
neology, and lifeless forms, which so 
widely prevail through the country 
where Luther lived, laboured, and died. 
G. D. M. 



THE STATE OF PAPAL ITALY. 

0&6ANIZBD anarchy, to the extent 
such a thing is possible, is the character- 
istic of the pajpal government. And this 
anarchy, an mevitable consequence of 
the constitutional nucleus of the govern- 
ment, cannot be modified by written 
laws, or by essays of partial reform, come 
from what quarter they may. 

The government is elective and de- 
spotic : it is vested in a man who is pope 
and king at the same time, and who pro- 
claims himself to be infallible. No rule 
is prescribed, none can be prescribed, to 
the sovereign. His electors, all and alone 
eligible, believing themselves clothed 
with a Divine character, divide among 
them the direction of affairs* The chief 
offices in the different departments of ad- 
nainistration are all filled by priests. Very 
many of them are totally irresponsible, 
not merdy in fact but of right. 

The pope, generally a creature of 
the faction opposed to that which elected 
h\$ pre^^essori overturns the system in 
operation prior to his apcessioo, and by a 



motu-proprio substitutes his own. His 
electors, the cardinals, each eligible after 
him, and feeling themselves his equals, 
substitute their pleasure for his, every 
one in hi^ sphere. The bishops, also, 
partaking in this Divine character, and 
in irresponsible authority, exercise a 
wide and almost entirely independent 
power. The same, too, with the chiefs 
of the holy inquisition. The ecclesiastics, 
holders of the principal offices, incompe- 
tent from past habits and stuaies to un- 
dertake their administration, discharge 
their duties by the aid of inferior em- 
ployes ; who, in turn, feeling their posi- 
tion uncertain, as dependent on a neces- 
sarily short-lived patronage, are guilty 
of every possible malversation, and aim 
solely at self-enrichment. Beneath all, 
the weary people, borne down by all, re- 
acting against all, are initiated into a 
corruption, the example of which is set 
by their superiors ; or avenge themselves 
as they may, by revolt or the poniard. 
Such, abridged, is the normal state of 
papal Italy. 

In such a system there is not, there 
cannot be, any place for general, social 
interests, but place for the interests of 
self alone. The priests who govern have 
nothing in common with the governed : 
they may have mistresses — they cannot 
have wives : their children, if they have 
any, are not legitimate, and have nothing 
to hope for but from intrigue and favour- 
itism. The love of glory, the ambition 
of doing good — the last stimulant left 
to individuals when every other is 
wanting — exists not for them. The ab- 
sence of all unity of system, the instabi- 
lity of all principle of government, as 
evidenced at Rome under each new pope, 
and in the provinces under each new 
legate, wholly destroys the possibility of 
such an impulse : how should men de- 
vote themselves to amendments that can 
be in force but a few years, that must 
pass away ere they can bear fruit? Be- 
sides, as I have before said, the ecclesi- 
astics are driven, by their want of poli- 
tical aptitude, to govern by auditors, 
assessors, or secretaries : why should 
these last labour for good, when the glory 
would all go to their chiefs ? why should 
they not labour for evil, when the dis- 
honour will fall there also? Fear has no 
hold on the subalterns; for, not acting 
in their own name, they have nothing to 
dread save from their patrons. Fear has 
no hold on the heads; for, as to some, 
their power, and the part taken in the 
2 c 2 
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election of the reigning pope, as to 
others, the apostolic constitutions or the 
traditions of the church, establish an 
irresponsibility in fact or law. In the 
papal states, the minister of finance 
(treasurer-general) has no account to 
render : he may rob the government 
with impunity ; and he can be removed 
from his office only by promotion to the 
cardinalate. From this single fact judge 
of the rest. Consequent on this irre- 
sponsibility, in combination with the 
aosence of distinctive limitations to ofH- 
ctal authority, no irregularity is too extra- 
vagant for the popedom. 

But why cite facts which may be 
increased to infinity? Who is there to 
whom the enormities of the papal go- 
vernment are unknown? Is not their 
best proof that general agitation, which, 
for the last twenty years, has been ever 
spreading in those provinces ? Were they 
not recognised by the five Courts them- 
selves in the memorandum they presented 
to the pope on the 21st May, 1831 ? And 
can I not — here in England, at least — 
appeal to the declarations of sir Hamil- 
ton Seymour, in his official correspond- 
ence, in 1832, with the Austrian ambas- 
sador at Rome ? 

Under this anarchy of fleeting and 
ephemeral powers, all in arbitrary action, 
all in conflict, all moved by individud 
passions — ^in this den of abuse, of patron- 
age, of venality, and of corruption, its 
inevitable consequence — ^.the sources of 
material prosperity are one by one wither- 
ing. The uncertainty of the law, the 
confused state of the regulations respect- 
ing mortgages, the * repudiation ' often 
granted to debtors by the pope, unknown 
to creditors, the tediousness of legal pro- 
cess, the delays arbitrarily accorded to 
influential debtors, the privileges belong- 
ing to the Trihunale della Fahbrica di 
San PietrOf charged to search in wills 
and other deeds, ancient and modern, 
for the existence of pious legacies unful- 
filled—all these tend to th^ depreciation 
of property. From the same causes, and 
from the frequent variation of the always 
extravagantly high scale of duties, com- 
merce is swallowed up between the mo- 
nopolist and the smuggler. Industry is 
shackled by exclusive privileges, by re- 
strictions, by a vexatious excise, and 
above all, by intrigue, which is favoured 
by the officials, who are linked to Rome 
as against every provincial manufacture 
that may likewise be carried on in the 
metropolis. The enormous weight of 



taxation, bearing not merely indirectly, 
but, under the name of Focatico and the 
contribution for military purposes, also 
directly on the peasant, hinders all pro- 
gress in agriculture. The treasury, when 
not plundered by the irresponsible trea- 
surer, is exhausted in pensions scanda- 
lously lavished on idle prelates — on infe- 
rior proteges, whom it has been necessary 
to deprive of their employments, but 
whom it is hazardous to bring to justice 
or. ignominiously dismiss — on women of 
ill life, courtezans to the cardinals — or 
on such as have rendered secret services to 
the government or any one of its members. 
It maintains a large part of the congre- 
gation of the Propaganda; it foments 
political plots, in Spain, in Portugal, and 
elsewhere ; it everywhere keeps aUve, by 
secret agents, Jesuits, or others, the 
assailant spirit of papistry ; it feeds the 
luxury of the most demoralized court 
in Europe, in the midst of a famishing 
population. Before 1831, the public debt 
was nearly 600,000,000 Italian Itrcj but 
is now much augmented. In 1831-2—- 
such was the exhausted state of the trea- 
sury*— a foreign loan was negotiated, one 
was imposed on the cities of the legations, 
the funds of the charitable institutions of 
Bologna were seized on, and the land-tax 
was increased a third. Other loans were 
efiected in succeeding years. No variety 
of expedient has been left untried ; and 
yet the financial position of the govern- 
ment becomes daily more critical. 

And now, shall I speak to you of 
the intellectual status to which the insti- 
tutions and habits of the court of Rome 
condemn the mass of the population? 
No ; all that must be known even here. 
Numbers of your countrymen traverse 
those provinces of Italy governed by the 
pope : how many peasants do they meet 
with, that can read and write? Sure I 
am they will count them by units. Many 
of your philosophers attend those con- 
gresses of science — feeble but symptom- 
atic efforts of our savans — that have for 
some years assembled in Lombardy, 
Tuscany, or elsewhere : did they ever 
meet there a single professor from the 
papal states? The simple fact of this 
interdiction, and a cursory survey of the 
index, suffice to measure the position 
there accorded to intellect. 

And all this — the mass of material and 
moral pestilence afflicting this wretched 
population — is based on what? On a 
PHANTOM no longer believed in, that lam 
ceased to have faith in itself. Conceive tbe 
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stateof a creed-distrusting people, curbed, 
domineered, overburdened, by an army of 
priests manifesting faith only in force, 
who surround themselves with Swiss and 
Austrian bayonets, or, in the name of 
Christ, muster brigands from the galleys. 
Religion — I speak of papal Catholicism — 
is, in the Roman states, more than else- 
where, lifeless: lifeless in the educated 
classes, as a consequence of the enlight- 
ened age ; lifeless in the people, as want- 
ing a symbol — as wanting a something 
representative. Who, in that country, is 
ignorant that the nomination of Christ's 
vicar depends on ambassadorial intrigue, 
and that the direct or indirect veto of 
Austria, of France, or some other power, 
throws into conclavial nonentity the 
8o- termed chosen of the Holy Spirit? 
Who is ignorant that long since the king 
strangled the pope ; that diplomacy mas- 
ters theoloffy ; tnat the notes of foreign 
plenipotentiaries have inspired briefs to 
the Clergy of Poland, to the bishops of 
Ireland? which motu-proprio of a pope 
but insults the infallibility of his prede- 
cessor? Who at Rome but can point 
out the mistresses of the cardinals? or 
who in the provinces but can point out the 
agents of the prelate-governors, shame- 
lessly trafficking in ul that can bring 
money to themselves or their masters? 
How, dizzed in this whirlpool of scan- 
dal, of hypocrisy, of dilapidation, can 
man preserve his faith intact? By a 
deplorable but too natural reaction, ne- 
gation, materialism, doubt, day by day, 
ingulf fresh souls. Nought of religion 
survives but forms, outward shows, and 
observances compelled by law. It is 
compulsory that men should communi- 
cate at Easter : it is compulsory that the 
youth of the schools and universities 
should be present at mass each day, 
and communicate once a month; it is 
compulsory that public officers should 
take part in ceremonies termed religious. 
Such is religion in the Roman states. 
The junction of temporal interests with 
the duties of the central power of the 
church has stifled religion : it will revive 
only by their disjunction— dn other words, 
only by a political revolution, that shall 
pluck the Roman provinces from the 
pope to give them to Italy. — Mazzini, 



SUNNY DAYS IN COWPER'S LIFE. 
No. I. 

" The melancholy of Cowper *' has al- 
ready been considered, not only in its 
character, but in the cause to which it 
must unquestionably be attributed. Sunny 
days, as well as ** days of darkness,'' may, 
however, be observed in the history of 
that poet, some of them arising from his 
friendship with Hayley ; and these, there- 
fore, we now propose to bring before the 
reader. 

William Hayley was born at Chichester, 
in October, 1745. His father was a son 
of Dr. Hayley, the learned dean of Chi- 
chester, and prebendary of Winchester, 
and his mother a daughter of colonel 
Yates, one of the members of Parliament 
for his native city. In his infancy, he 
was bereft of his father, but his surviving 
parent omitted no exertion to compensate 
for this loss. Most assiduously did she 
watch and water the germ of talent which 
she discovered at a very early period in 
her boy, and tenderly did she rear the 
lovely plant now so entirely dependent 
on her care. A more touching sight can 
scarcely be imagined than that of such a 
child clinging to his widowed mother, as 
the green ivy to the stricken oak, seekine 
as it were, her protection and increased 
tenderness, having no longer a father's 
arms or a father's heart to fly to for sup- 
port. Nor less aflecting the fragile form 
and dejected features of her who feels 
bereaved, while her arms encircle her 
little one, and the tears which roll down 
her pallid cheek in large and brinv drops 
bedew his face, while both are silent, as 
he casts an anxious and inquiring look 
into hers. 

Remembering, however, her duty to 
her son, Mrs. Havley placed him at an 
early period in the grammar-school at 
Kingston, in Surrey, where it would seem 
he rather evinced amiability and gentle- 
ness of disposition than any precocious- 
ness of talent. With his masters and his 
schoolfellows he was alike a favourite. 
On his health declining, he was obliged 
to be removed from school, and as soon 
as sufficiently restored, he was instructed 
in the rudiments of classical learning be- 
neath the maternal roof. After this he 
went to Eton, where he made only ordi- 
nary progress, and was more distinguished 
for his gentleness of • demeanour and 
benevolence of character than for any 
extraordinary powers of mind. From ICton 
he was sent to Triuity Hall, Cambridge, 
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where, while scarcely yet sixteen years 
of age, he produced an ode on the birth 
of the pnnce of Wales (subsequently 
George iv.,) which was inserted in the 
congratulatory collection of his university. 
This effort, however, was not esteemed 
more highly than others of his fellow- 
collegians, but it did not rank inferior to 
theirs, who, ^ like himself, were under- 
graduates. It proved one thing, at least, 
that— 

" He sought the Muses' classic haunts, 
And long'd to strike the chorded shell, 
YhdlB noon his magic pencil told 
He loved the sister art as well." 

Perhaps it should be said his skill in 
the latter was more conspicuous. Mr. 
Bretherton, a painter of distinguished 
talent at that time, taught him to draw 
landscapes and figures from nature and 
art, with great facility, and with much 
taste and accuracy ; and very soon, through 
the assistance of his friend Meyer, a 
miniature painter of some celebrity, Hay- 
ley surpassed his first master, and in- 
structed him in the management of water- 
colours. A severe cold, caught on an 
aquatic excursion, which brought on in- 
flammation of the eyes, soon interrupted 
the pursuit of this pleasing accomplish- 
ment. He executed, indeed, several 
drawings and some pictures in ivory from 
Titian, Corregio, Raphael, and other 
foreign tnasters, but after this he was 
obliged to renounce the occupation, and 
never resumed it, with the exception of 
two bold sketches of Matlock scenery. 
His love of the art nevertheless induced 
him still to cultivate the acquaintance of 
its professors. From this time, he gave 
himself to the study of the Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and English 
po6ts, and to critical writers on the art, 
and although with less of natural genius 
than is the endowment of some, Hayley, 
by his application and determined perse- 
verance, acquired if not a high, yet a less 
humble guerdon than many far better 
qualified by superior powers for obtaining 
renown. 

At the age of twenty-five, he united 
himself to a daughter of the rev. Thomas 
Ball, then dean of Chichester. At this 
time, he almost solely indulged himself 
in his love of poetry ; but so modest was 
he, that though urged by poets and critics 
ot celebrity to submit his effusions to the 
public eye, he could not be persuaded 
to let them pass beyond the circle of his 
private friends. After remaining in the 
metropolis for about five years, always in 



a delicate state of health, and neither by 
constitution nor taste adapted to its 

faieties and pastimes, Hayley retired to 
lartham, in SufTolk, his country seat, 
and made it his principal residence. 
Some time was now spent in adorning its 
walls with the portraits of his friends, to 
effect which, Meyer, his old master, re- 
commended the ingenious Romney, who 
procured him the likenesses of many dis- 
tinguished men. 

Amidst the delightful scenery of 
Eartham, and with the enthusiasm which 
its novelty produced, Hayley gave him- 
self to poetry with renewed vigour. He 
could not say with Pope — 

** I lisp'd in numbers, for the numbeis came ;" 

for poetry was a task — a laborious task, 
but one which he greatly loved. After 
long and close application, he determined 
to venture before the public, anony mously, 
however at first, and he did so in a 
poetical epistle to the artist Romney. It 
was well received ; the critics were mer- 
ciful, and soon liberal in their approval, 
though some few censured portions of the 
poem as approaching too closely to a 
sickly sweetness of versification. This 
partial success inspired fresh hope in the 
poet's breast, and induced him to remove 
to London, that he might enjoy the 
advantages of literary society, which, 
with his fortune, agreeable manners, and 
kind disposition, he could command, and 
thus cultivate with greater facility his 
poetical talent. 

No sooner was Hayley recognised as 
an author, than his standing in society 
placed him in the very niche he had 
desired to fill, and procured him the 
celebrity for which he had sighed. The 
critical journals were loud in his praise. 
Even rival reviews described him as one 
of the first poets, if not the first of the . 
day. In less than a twelvemonth he 

Sublished an epistle to a friend on the 
eath of the philanthropist, John Thorn- 
ton, esq.^ which received the most flatter- 
ing encomiums in some of the first pe- 
riodicals. In the following year appeared 
his " Essay on History," in three epistles 
to Edward Gibbon, esq. This work was 
received by the critics with as much satis- 
faction, if not more, than those which had 
preceded it. In fact Hayley, in the 
space of three short years, had become a 
popular and fashionable writer. In 1781, 
a poem, entitled " The Triumphs of 
Temper," obtained for him fresh honours, 
and m the course of a few months, Hay- 
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ley presented to the world a third edition 
of his epistle to Romney. This was so 
highly eulogized, that he was induced to 
try an essay on epic poetry, which, if pos- 
sible, still more fully established his fame. 
That his native modesty was not over- 
whelmed by the flatteries he received 
is evident, from the fact that when the 
wish was expressed in one of the most in- 
fluential periodicals that he would write 
a "national epic," accompanied by the 
essnrance that "no modem bard was more 
equal to the work," he, justly estimating, 
apparently, his own powers, declined the 
task. 

Solicited to write a life of Milton, for a 
splendid edition of the works of that great 
poet, he gladly acceded ; but he had no 
sooner commenced his labours, than he 
accidentally learned, from a letter in one 
of the daily journals, that a similar appli- 
cation had been made to Cowper, then of 
Weston, for the superintendence of an 
edition of Milton, projected by other 
booksellers. Hayley, wishing to prevent 
an impression of his desire of rivalry, (with 
which, indeed, he had been charged,) 
thought it expedient to address Cowper 
on the subject, who, with characteristic 
modesty and diffidence, relinquished the 
biography of Milton, leaving it to Hayley, 
and undertook, in its stead, to become a 
commentator on his poems. The noble 
and generous spirit evinced by Cowper 
on this occasion won the respect of Hay- 
ley, and, during their correspondence on 
this subject, an offer of friendship was 
made by the latter, which was responded 
to by Cowper, with how much pleasure, 
the following extract from a letter ad- 
dressed to Hayley, will suffice to show. 
" Weston, April 6th, 1792. 

** My dear friend, — God grant that this 
friendship of ours may be a (Jomfort to us 
all the rest of our days, in a world where 
true friendships are rarities, and especially 
where suddenly formed they are apt soon 
to terminate. But, as 1 said before, I feel 
a disposition of heart toward you, that I 
never felt for one whom I had never 
seen ; and that shall prove itself, I trust, 
in the event, a propitious omen. 

" It gives me the sincerest pleasure," 
he adds, " that I may hope to see you at 
Weston ; for, as to any migrations of 
mine, they must, I fear, notwithstanding 
the joy I should feel in being a guest of 
yours, be still considered in the light of 

Eossibilities. Come, then, my friend, and 
e as welcome, as the country people say 
here, * as the flowers in May ! * I am 



happy, as I say, in the expectation ; bnt 
the fear, or rather the consciousness that 
I shall not answer on a nearer view, 
makes it a trembling kind of happiness, 
and a doubt. W. C." 

Thus incidentally was the friendship 
between these two poets commenced, and 
in May, 1792, Hayley made his first visit 
to Weston. It is not difficult to imagine 
with what ardour he was received by 
Cowper, or to what a height theb mutual 
enjoyment rose. That their intercourse 
was mutually delightful may be gathered 
from their subsequent correspondence, 
to which, and especially to the character 
of Hayley, we shall hereafter fully alluded 

Cowper was exquisitely qualified for the 
reciprocations of friendship. How clearly 
is this shown in his poems, and especially 
in the verse — 

" Oh.'Friendship i if my soul forego 
Thy dear delights while here below ; 

To mortify and grieve me 
May I myself at last appear 
Unworthy, base, and insincere, 

Or may my friend deceive me." 

In the midst, however, of many de« 
lightfiil interchanges of thought and feel- 
ing, the offspring of a new-bom friend- 
ship, Mrs. Unwin, the long tried and 
faithful companion of Cowper, the " Mary " 
of his poems, with whom he had resided 
for a series of years, and whose regard for 
him had been tested full often in hours of 
sickness and depression, was seized with 
paralysis, and this for a while cut short 
their happiness. This afflictive providence 
fell like a blight upon the susceptible mind 
of Cowper, and m all probability would 
have more seriously affected his nerves, 
" had it not," as he expressed himself in 
a letter to lady Hesketh, "happened 
that of all men living the man most quali- 
fied to assist and comfort me was here ; 
though," he adds, " till within these few 
days I never saw him, and, a few weeks 
since, had no expectation that I ever 
should." 

This would be sufficient of itself to show 
the affection for Hayley which had already 
taken root in Cowper's heart. But in a 
letter addressed to Hayley in June, 1792, 
he thus writes, — 

" Can I ever honour you enough for 
your zeal to serve me? Truly I think 
not : I am, however, so sensible of the 
love I owe you on this account, that I 
every day regret the acuteness of your 
feelings for me, convinced that they ex- 
pose you to much trouble, mortification, 
and disappointment I believe, if 
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any man living can do me cood, you 

will You are yourBelf a good 

which I can never value enough, and 
whether rich or poor in other respects, I 
shall always account myself better pro- 
vided for than I deserve, with such a 
friend at my back as you. Let it please 
God to continue to me my William and 
Mary " (meaning Hayley and Mrs. Un- 
win) "and I will be more reasonable 
than to grumble." S. 



THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH OF 
AMERICA. 

" Elibu Burkitt," says Dr. Dick, of 
Dundee, "was bom in New Britain, 
Connecticut, in the year 1811, of honest 
and respectable parents. He enjoyed 
the privilege of attending the * District 
school ' fat some months every year, till 
he was sixteen years old; and by his 
diligence and attention to his studies, he 
became well versed in the elementary 
branches of an English education, and, 
by cultivating a taste for reading, he ac- 
quired much valuable information. When 
he arrived at the age of sixteen, his father 
died, and he was apprenticed to the trade 
of a blacksmith ; and when the term of 
his indenture had expired, and he had 
attained his legal majority, he had gained 
the reputation of being a young man of 
good moral and religious character, a 
skilful workman in his vocation, and one 
who cherished an ardent attachment for 
books. The Bible was the first book 
which he thoroughly studied ; and at a 
very early age, he was familiar with 
almost every passage in the Old and New 
Testaments. He next availed himself of 
the opportunity of reading afforded by 
the * Social Library ' in the town in which 
he lived ; and afterwards was dependent 
on the kindness of his friends. Before 
he reached the age of twenty- one, he was 
conversant with the English classics, 
both in prose and poetry, and passed 
delightfully many of his leisure hours in 
poring over the pages of Milton, Young, 
Thomson, Cowper, Addison, etc. In the 
winter of the year in which he attained 
his majority, he commenced, under the 
direction of a brother-in-law, who was 
an accomplished scholar, the study of 
mathematics. About the same time, he 
entered on the study of the Latin lan- 
guage, for the purpose of reading Virgil 
in the original. He soon after turned 
his attention to French, which he mas- 



tered with wonderful facility. He their 
acquired the Spanish, and afterwards the 
Greek and German languages. During 
two winters, he devoted nearly all his time 
to study, but he was occupied a large por- 
tion of his time, during spring and sum- 
mer, in working at his trade as a black- 
smith, and in this exemplary way ac- 
quiring the means of subsistence. 

" When about twenty- three years old, 
he accepted an invitation to teach a 
grammar-school, but this employment 
did not suit his convenience or his in- 
clination. He was then engaged for a 
year or two as an agent for a manufac- 
turing company, when he returned to 
his anvil, and has since been industri- 
ously engaged in the honourable occupa- 
tion of a blacksmith, to which he was 
apprenticed in his. youth ; but devotes all 
his leisure hours to literary pursuits. 
After having miastered the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin languages, and all the 
languages of modern Europe, he turned 
his attention to Oriental literature ; and 
in order to avail himself of. the facilities 
afforded by the valuable library of the 
American Antiquarian Society at Wor- 
cester, he removed to that plaee, where 
he has ever since resided, and been re- 
garded as a useful and exemplary citizen. 
By dint of hard labour, he has become a 
proficient in the most difficult languages 
of Asia, and in many of those languages 
of Europe which are now nearly disused 
and obsolete— among them are Gaelic, 
Welsh, Celtic, Saxon, Gothic, Icelandic, 
Russian, Sclavonic, Armenian, Chaldaic, 
Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Sanscrit, and 
Tamul I It was stated, in a public meet- 
ing, in 1838, by governor Everett, that 
Mr. Burritt, by that time, by his unaided 
industry alone, had made himself ac- 
quainted with fifty languages]— Mr. 
Burritt shows no disposition to relax 
from his labours. He usually devotes 
eight hours to labour, eight hours to 
study, and eight hours to physical 
indulgence and repose; and, by pur- 
suing this course, he enjoys the advan- 
tages vainly coveted by many literary 
men — those connected with a 'sound 
mind in a healthy body.' Nor does he 
confine his labours to the mere acquisi- 
tion of literary wealth — he also dinuars 
it with a liberal hand. He has written 
many valuable articles for periodicals of 
high standing; he has delivered many 
lectures, which have been replete with 
interest and valuable information; and 
has been repeatedly listened to by large 
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and highly respectable audiences, in New 
York, Philadelphia, and other places, 
with edification and delight. He has 
not yet reached the meridian of life, and 
it is to be hoped that many years of 
usefulness are still before him: he is, 
indeed, a man of whom New England 
may well be proud." 

The following extract, from a letter 
written by Elihu Burritt, in 1839, to 
Dr. Nelson, a gentleman who had taken 
some interest in his history, displays the 
simple, unassmning, earnest character of 
the man, in a very interesting point of 
"view: 

'' An accidental allusion to my history 
and pursuits, which I made unthinkingly 
in a letter to a friend, was, to my unspeak- 
able surprise, brought before the public 
as a rather ostentatious d6hut, on my 
part, to the world; and I find myself 
involved in a species of notoriety, not at 
all in consonance with my feelings. 
Those who have been acquainted with 
my character from my youth up, will 
give me credit for sincerity, when I say, 
that it never entered my heart to blazon 
forth any acquisition of my own. I had, 
until the unfortunate denQuement which 
I have mentioned, pursued the even 
tenor of my way unnoticed, even among 
my brethren and kindred. None of them 
ever thought that I had any particular 
genius, as it is called ; I never thought 
so myself. All that I have accomplished, 
or expect or hope to accomplish, has 
been, and will be, by that plodding, pa- 
tient, persevering, process of accretion 
which builds the ant-heap — particle by 
particle, thought by thought, fact by fact. 
And if I ever was actuated by ambition, 
its highest and farthest aspiration reached 
no farther than the hope to set before the 
young men of my country an example, 
in employing those fragments of time 
called 'odd moments.' And, sir, I 
should esteem it an honour of costlier 
water than the tiara encircling a mo- 
narch's brow, if my future activity and 
attainments should encourage American 
working men to be proud and jealous of 
the credentials which God has given 
them to every eminence and immunity 
in the empire of mind. These are the 
views and sentiments with which I have 
sat down, night by night, for years, 
with blistered hands and brightening 
hope, to studies which I hoped might 
be serviceable to that class of the com- 
munity to which I am proud to belong, 
lliis is my ambition. This is the goal 



of my aspirations. But, not only the 
prize, but the whole course lies before 
me, perhaps beyond my reach. ' I count 
myself not yet to have attained * to any- 
thing worthy of public notice or private 
mention ; what I may do is for Provi- 
dence to determine." 

Amongst his works of philanthropy, 
Elihu Burritt has issued, during the ru- 
mour of war between England and Ame- 
rica, almost weekly, 1,000 or 1,200 of 
his " Olive Leaves " for the press ; and 
the articles thus forwarded were regu- 
larly printed in about three hundred news- 
papers in various parts of the Union. 

Anticipating a voyage to Europe, he 
says, " On our arrival, we propose to 
take a private hickory staff, and travel 
on, like Bunyan*s pilgrim, through the 
country, at the rate of about ten miles a 
day. 

* With a pocket for my wheat, and a pocket for my 
rye, 
And a jug of water by my side, to drink when I 
am dry.* 

Passing thus leisurely on foot through 
the agricultural districts, we anticipate the 
opportunity of looking through the hedges 
and into barn-yards ; sometimes into the 
kitchens of the common people, once in a 
while VI to a blacksmith's shop, to smite 
at the anvil. In fact, we intend to pull 
at every latch-string that we find outside 
the door or gate, and study the physio- 
logy of turnips, hay-ricks, cabbages, hope, 
etc., and of all kinds of cattle, sheep, 
and swine. We propose to avoid the 
lions of the country, and confine our 
walks to the low lands of common life ; 
and to have our conversation and com- 
munion chiefly with the labouring- classes. 
Perhaps we might get together a knot 
of them, some moonshiny night, and talk 
to them a little on temperance, peace, 
and universal l^rotherhood. During such 
a pedestrian tour, we think we might see 
and hear some things which a person 
could not do while wizzing through the 
country on the railroad, at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour." He is now en- 
gaged in accomplishing his design. 



AUTUMNAL SCENES. 

Autumn — jocund merry autumn—- 
which has been so aptly termed *<tbe 
evening of the year," nas now be^un to 
display its beauties. A peculiarity of 
interest attaches to this season* The 
much-loved glorious summer has passed 
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itway, and winter is in prospect. As it 
approaches, the child makes the best of 
his evenings, td pursue with ardour his 
out-door amusements ; the schoolboy 
thinks of the prospect of the nutting 
season ; the landed proprietor and farmer 
of his crops ; the labourer of his increased 
toils and wages ; and the old man cogi- 
tates on coming frosts and snows, and 
their attendant effects on his constitu- 
tion. The verdant scenery of summer 
is already giving place to the mellower 
tints of autumn ; the leaves falling from 
the branches display the bare boughs; 
and, as time elapses, frosty mornings 
succeed — the certain presages of the ap- 
proach of winter. The swallow, directed 
by that wonderful instinct by which it is 
endowed, wings its flight across " the 
dreary waste of waters to distant and 
warmer climes, and continues in readi- 
ness for its return, on the re>appearance 
of more genial weat|ier. 

The landscape never appears more 
beautiful than it dpes now. The " fat- 
tening steer " lies down with the sheep, 
under the rugged arms but rich foliage 
of the trees that border the field; the 
woods display their 'Meafy labyrinths," 
varying the scene ; and the green mea- 
dows fertilized by ^the "purling- rill," 
present a pleasing contrast to the corn- 
fields which shine, as Wordsworth says, 

"Like golden shields cast down from the sun.** 

Or if the wood is entered, the coolness 
pleases us, the sheltering foliage pre- 
venting the rays of the sun from pene- 
trating, while the cooing of the wood- 
pigeon perched in the ^' aerial elm,'' the 
** gnarled oak," or the wide-spread beech> 
gratifies the ear. 

" Attemper'd suns arise, 
Sweet beam'd, and shedding oft through lucid 

clouds 
A pleasing calm ; while broad, and brown, below 
Extensive harvests hang tbe heavy head. 
Rieb, silent, deep, they stand; for not a gale 
Rolls iU light billows o'er the bending plain : 
A calm of plenty." 

The. farmer has been viewing with 
satisfaction, for some time past, the pro- 
gress of the corn, ftad calculating the 
number of quarters each acre will pro- 
duce to repay his toil and anxiety. At 
length his rich fields are ripe for the 
sickl«, spreading 

" A solemn feast for all that lives." 

' Having made his arrangements for 
tihe purpose, the sun-burnt reapers enter 



the field on which they are to labour, 
with their reap-hooks on their shoulders, 
and their beer* kegs in their hands, and 
having paused a moment, and decidetl 
where to begin their work, they hide 
their provisions under their clothes ftt)tti 
the sun, in the hedge-bottom, knd com- 
mence their toil. Meanwhile the strtt 
rises higher and higher, and sheds his 
golden rays over the field, and as the 
men ply their busy sickles, the corn 
seems to recede, like a brave, but half- 
defeated army. Hurdis says : 

" Tell me, what 
Is to tbe eye more cheerful, to the heart 
More satisfaetive, than to look abroad, 
And from the window see the reaper strip, 
Look round, and put his sickle to the wheat? 
Or hear the early mower whet his scythe, 
And see where he has cut his sounding wi^^. 
E'en to the utmost edge of the brown field 
Of oats and barley ? What delights us more, 
Than studiously to trace the effects 
Of unabated labour ? To observe 
How soon the golden fields abound with sheaves? 
How soon the oat and bearded barley fall, 
In frequent lines, before the keen-edged scythe? 

The time for cutting the corn is indi- 
cated by the straw assuming, from the 
bottom of the stem nearly to the ear, a 
golden colour, or when the ear droops. i 

The reapers are usually divided into i 
bands of six or seven, with a binder to I 

each band; and when the ridges which , 

traverse the field are not more than \ 

eighteen feet in width, three reapers are ! 

often put on a ridge, the middle one 
making the bands by which the sheaves 
are bound. Frequently, however, four 
reapers are placed on a ridge of this 
breadth, two "bands" being on one 
ridge ; and thus two are enabled to ma- 
nage twelve reapers, placed on three 
ridges, the men ** shocking " or " stock- 
ing" the corn in a row along the middle. 
"When the crop is very heavy, each binder 
finds it necessan'^ to stock by himself. 
When oats or barley are placed in shocks, 
as they are called, they are generally 
formed of ten sheaves in two rows, the 
head of each leaning for support on the 
one opposite, besides one at each end. 
As wheat-straw is longer than that of 
oats and barley, the shocks of the former 
are frequently made larger, there being 
sometimes six sheaves on each side, be- 
sides one at each end. Barley and oats 
are generally cnt with the scythe, and 
even wheat is mown in some places, 
the scythe having a bow or wickerwork 
cradle attached to it, laying the* Corn in 
a straight line, instead of throwing it in 
a mass. 

The time for " carrying " or " lead- 
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ing '' tlie coTDj as it is denominated in 
some parts of the country, is a question 
which requires some experience and 
great care to decide- Barley and oats, 
having clover mixed with them, require 
to lie ten or twelve days before they are 
ready for stacking ; for it is of the great- 
est importance that the clover should 
be completely withered, or it will cause 
the stack to heat, and become injured. 
If the weather is propitious during five 
or six days, after the wheat is cut, it 
will be ready to carry. 

The wagon is now filling, and as it 
passes down one ridge, it turns and comea 
up again, till at length the piled-up wain, 
moving heavily along, and swaying from 
side to side, passes off into the road, from 
whence it proceeds perhaps towards the 
village. In order to gain the rick-yard. 
The driving-boy*whis9ing, as he saunters 
listlessly along ; and 

" with eager eye 
Watches the church clock passing by— 
Whose gilt hands glitter in the sun- 
To see how far the hours have run ; 
Right hapyjTf in the breathless day, 
- To see time wearing fast away." 

In due time, the labourers of all kinds 
form a group under the trees to refresh 
themselves; the rude clasp-knife is 
brought into active exercise, and the 
lightened kegs go round. The joke, too, 
passes, and merry peals of laughter often 
resound from the group. The frugal 
meal being finished, the labour is re- 
sumed, and the absence of the sheaves 
plainly intimates the change that has 
taken place. 

Remaining at home but a short time 
for his own meal, the farmer again goes 
forth, and, mounting his horse, rides off 
to the stack-yard. He there gives his 
directions as to the figure of the rick, 
and perhaps appoints the men their sta- 
tions on the morrow. Having fully ex- 
amined everything, he proceeds again 
to the field, where the various operations 
are proceeding with alacrity. He fastens 
his bridle to the stirrup, and allowing his 
nag to go loose m the adjoining pasture, 
jumps over the little stiie, and perhaps 
plies the ** busy fork," or gives his orders 
for the conduct of the reapers. At length 
the labour approaches a conclusion ; and 
as the shades of evening hover around, 
men, women, and children, go in different 
directions to their homes, glad of respite 
from their exertions. The sun is now 
settine over the western hills, and night 
spreads her mantle around, leaving a 



calm solitude to multitudes unspeakably 
gratifying. 

But it would be an omission not to 
allude to a body of active labourers, who 
have been engaged in the immediate 
vicinity of these interesting scenes: 

" The gleaners spread arouhd, and hero and there, 
Spike after spike, their scanty harvest pick. 
Be not too narrow, husbandman I but fling 
From the full sheath, with charitable stealth, 
The liberal handful. Think, oh, grateful think I 
How good the God of harvest is to you ; 
Who pours abundance o'er your flowing fields; 
While these unhappy partners of your kind 
Wide-hover round you like the fowls of heaven. 
And ask their humble dole. The various turns 
Of fortune ponder; that your sons may want 
What now, with hard reluctance, faint, ye give^." 

The liberty of gleaning originated 
during the Mosaic dispensation, and 
doubtless existed at the time of the 
entrance of the ' Jews into the land 
of Canaan. The people were permitted 
to glean of the productions of the olive- 
garden, the vineyard, and the corn-field. 
When the olive-tree had been beaten 
once, the owner was forbidden to "go 
over the boughs again ;" when the grapes 
were gathered, he was not to " glean the 
vineyards afterwards:" and of the corn 
he was not allowed to make '* a clean 
riddance," the remainder, in all cases, 
being the property of " the stranger, the 
fatherless, and the widow.'* 

Some may find it diflScult to under- 
stand how the collecting of a head of 
corn here and another there should offer 
a remunerative employment; but the 
amount thus obtained is by no means 
inconsiderable. The best times for the 
gleaner are during doubtful seasons, 
when the farmer collects in haste, and is 
not so particular about trifles as in settled 
weather, where greater deliberation may 
be exercised. A woman, with two or 
three active children gleaning together, 
have frequently a profitable engagement. 
A family has been known, in one season, 
to obtain eight bushels of clear wheat; 
but it is very seldom that persons are so 
successful. Between three and four 
bushels is a good amount for a small 
family thus to obtain, which is about a 
bushel a week, and if taken at seven 
shillings, is a valuable return of profit. 
The field exercise, the novelty of the 
employment, the gossip, the mirth, and 
the excitement attendant on the labour, 
are such as to please the parties engaged, 
and is a great inducement to its accept- 
ance. By many, too, the gleaning is 
anticipated with great satisfaction, as a 
season of pleasurable toil, and is more 
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particularly bo, as the youDgest cluldren 
can contribute to their own support, with- 
out undue exertion, which is but seldom 
the case. 

In some parts of the country, the prac- 
tice is observed of keeping "harvest- 
home," and it is considered as a season 
of general interest : 

" Here, once a year, distinction lowers its crest. 
The master, servant, and the merry guest 
Are equal all; and round the merry ring 
The reaper's eyes exulting glances fling. 
And, warm'd with gratitude, he quits his place 
With sun-hurnt hands, and all-eiiliven'd face, 
He fills the jug his honour'd guest to tend. 
To serve at once his master'and his friend ; 
Proud thus to meet his smiles." 

Various modes are adopted of express- 
ing " the joy of harvest-home." In some 
parts, a sheaf, or handful of corn, is decked 
with ribbons; it is sometimes made to 
represent a female figure, and is sus- 
pended in a conspicuous place during 
the festival. In Scotland, the last- cut 
handful is thus honoured ; and he who is 
fortunate enough to win this prize is con- 
sidered to have "won the kirn;" the 
expression arising from the custom of 
giving, at the "home festival," a quan- 
tity of half-churned cream, newly taken 
from the churn, or, as it is there called, 
the " kirn." The feast also goes by the 
name of the kirn. 

In many parts of England, the last stalks 
of com obtained from the field are pre- 
served. They are paraded on a pitch- 
fork, when the last load is removed from 
the field, and the " stook-cart," as it 
is called, goes home with a burden co- 
vered with a sheet, the horses being 
ornamented in a similar manner, and 
the labourers following, crowned with 
ears of corn. 

Well may we say : 
" And now His hand has crown'd your toil, 

You joy like those who share the spoil. 

The harvest home to bear I 

With shouts the laughing pastures ring; 

With grateful hearts, ye reapers, sing 

The praise of heaven's eternal King, 

Through whose paternal care ye bring 

The produce of the year I" 

Such are some of the scenes which are 
presented to our contemplation during 
the season of autumn, till at length all the 
corn is gathered in, and the broad fields 
of stubble give a barren dreariness to 
the landscape. The morning and even- 
ing air has an autumnal freshness; the 
fruit has vanished from the orchards; 
the hips, haws, and honey-suckles, now 
ornament the hedges; the berries of the 
mountain-ash have assumed a beautiful 
orange hue; the swallows disappear; 



fogs arise, and the yellow leaves are fast- 
falling from the trees.Mlie winds, which 
have become rather boisterous of late, 
in^ the leaves from the ground, and 
scatter them abroad in eddying circles. 

How many profitable reflections may 
be suggesj^ed^ jiythe objects and scenes 
around usf Wise are they, and they 
only, who lay them sincerely to heart. 

F. S. W. 



HAPPY AND BLESSED IS THE TRUE 
BELIEVER ! 

Happy and blessed is the true believer! 
He can look upward, and exclaim, " I 
shall not want " — for the Lord Jehovah 
is my Shepherd ! He who sits on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high, and 
to whom all power in heaven and earth 
belongs, invites me to repose with con- 
fidence in his care ; and promises to pro- 
vide whatsoever may be necessary for 
my body, and for my soul, for my sup 
port in time, and for my happiness m 
eternity ! 

Happy and blessed is the true believer ! 
He can look downward, and exclaim, " I 
shall not want " This earth on which I 
tread is full of the goodness of the Lord. 
He clothes these fields with beauty, and 
covers them with abundance. He pro- 
vides for the fowls of the air, for the 
fishes of the sea, for the beasts of the 
field, and for the meanest of creeping 
things. This rich provider for the whole 
creation will much more certainly pro- 
vide for me, his intelligent and re- 
deemed creature ! 

Happy and blessed is the true believer ! 
He can look inward, and exclaim, " I 
shall not want!" He who has kindled 
in my soul these new and heavenly de- 
sires; who has taught me to abhor sin 
and to hunger after rigliteousness; who 
ha9 inclined me by his Spirit to love his 
name, to delight in his service, and to 
sigh for greater conformity to his image, 
will perfect that which concemeth me, 
will abundantly satisfy every holy aspira- 
tion of my heart ! 

Happy and blessed is the true believer! 
He can look backward, and exclaim, " I 
shall not want!" Insignificant and un- 
worthy as I was, the good Shepherd 
sought my lost and wandering soul. In- 
numerable and aggravated as were my 
trespasses, he shed his precious blood to 
secure for me a full and free forgive- 
ness. His Spirit deigned to visit my 
thoughtless heart. His providence has 
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streogihened my weakness, and supplied 
my wants ever since I was born : and 
insignificant and unworthy though I still 
am, He will not fail to strengthen and 
to supply me in every time of need ! 

Happy and blessed is the true believer I 
He can look forward, and exclaim, <* I 
shall not want?" Pressing as my neces- 
sities may become^rksome and mani- 
fold as may be the duties to which I 
shall be called — painful, complicated, and 
prolonged, as may prove the trials that 
await me, my Shepherd has promised 
that " as my day is so shall my strength 
be." He enables me with calmness to 
contemplate the vicissitudes of time, the 
solemnities of death, and the responsibi- 
lities of judgment; for the Lord Jehovah 
shall be my Friend in every vicissitude — 
that Friend shall be my Shepherd through 
th^ dark valley — that Shepherd shall be 
my Judge in the awful day — ^and that 
Judge shall pronounce my everlasting 
acquittal: nor mine alone; but for all 
those also who love his appearing he 
shall say, ''For these my brethren, I 
died. Their sins are blotted out by mv 
blood. Their persons are justified througn 
my righteousness. Their souls are sane* 
tified by my Spirit Come, ye blessed 
children of my Father : inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the begin- 
ning of the world!" 

Happy and blessed is the true believer ! 
He can look onward for ever, and ex- 
claim, *'I SHALL NOT wamt!" Hc soars 
in thought above the horizon of men. 
With eagle eye he looks down the vista 
of time, to gaze upon the glories which 
surround the threshold of eternity. He 
beholds by faith the advent of his Lord — 
the splendour of the attendant seraphs-^ 
the resurrection of the sleeping, and the 
transfiguration of the living saints — their 
smritual, glorified, and immortal bodies — 
the city of the living Gpd — the heavenly 
Jerusalem— th€ innumerable company of 
angels — the reign of universal righteous- 
ness — ^the kingdom of peace, and purity, 
and power — ^and the efiulgent presence of 
Him at whose right hand is fulness of 
joy and pleasures for evermonp. He 
contemplates with delight the removal 
of all sin — the subjugation of every 
enemy — the delivering up of the king- 
dom to the Father — and God all in all ! 
Thus, onward and onward, can the be- 
liever gaze, and exclaim with wonder, 
and gratitude, and adoration, " I shall 
NEVER want!" The Lord Jesus shall 
be my Shepherd — the ransomed flock 



shall be my companions — ^heaven shall 
be my fold— and God himself shall be 
my portion, for ever and for evermore !— 
Stevenson* 



MARKET DAY. 

One of the busiest scenes in country 
life is exhibited on a market-day. With- 
out thinking of its return, I never fail to 
know when that day arrives. Wagons 
laden with com, vehicles of all descrip- 
tion, and foot-passengers, are continually 
passing along the road; the bustle 
strangely contrasting with the quiet of all 
the other days of the week. 

Strange and varied characters assemble 
together on a market-day. One of the 
strangest with which I am acquainted 
is Old Dobbs, whor has just passed my 
window. Old Dobbs is going in search 
of a bargain. For twenty long years, I 
have never known him miss going to 
market. Exactly at ten o'clock, regu- 
larly as the day comes round, I hear his 
rumbling vehicle along the road, and 
without looking up, I frequently observe, 
" There goes Old Dobbs in search of his 
bargains." It is no matter to Dobbs 
what he buys : corn, cattle, poultry, any- 
thing that comes to market is acceptable 
to him so long as he can get them ** worth 
his money." It would be well for Old 
Dobbs if he were only half as anxious 
about the things which belong to his eter- 
nal welfare as he is about the things of 
time and sense. But I fear the future is 
all forgotten in his anxiety for the pre- 
sent. That is a precious admonition which 
our Saviour gave to his disciples, and which 
is applicable to all mankind to the end of 
time: — "Take heed to yourselves, lest 
at any time your hearts be overcharged 
with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and 
cares of this life," Luke xxi. 34. 

Old Jenkins is as regular at market as 
Old Dobbs. Their design in going is, 
however, wholly dissimilar. Every mar- 
ket-day Jenkins prims himself out in his 
best clothes, and hies away thither merely 
to look about him. It has often been said 
that the market would not [stand unless 
Jenkins attended ; but I do not see how 
this can be true. It is by a rare chance, 
indeed, that Jenkins spends a penny there, 
and it is only by trade that a market can 
be supported ; the very morsel he eats for 
his dmner is taken in his coat-pocket. 
But though Jenkins does not purchase 
anything, he knows what things fetch. 
Many a time is he stopped on his road 
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home by his neighbours to learn how 
things sold, and it is truly amusing to see 
with what an earnestness of manner, and 
a volubility of speech, he will relate the 
prices of everything disposed of within 
his hearing. One would imagine that 
the whole of the articles had been his 
own, or that he had nurchased them all ; 
so deeply interested does he seem in the 
matter. But I fear, though the ob- 
ject for which Dobbs and Jenkins go to 
market is widely different, yet that in one 
thing they are alike: their neglect of 
their souls' welfare. Jenkins is my near 
neighbour, and though he can put on his 
best clothes, and have what he calls a 
''clean shave," in order to walk three or 
four miles to the market-town, every 
market-day, yet he wears his old clothes, 
and leaves his chin untouched on the 
sabbath; lounging about his garden, 
and attending to things of no moment, 
rather than go to the house of God. This 
is a sure sign that his heart is not right 
with God : that, like Old Dobbs, he neglects 
the " one thing needful." How pitiable 
is it that man, who is bom for eternity, 
should live only for time : that a creature 
of immortality should live like the beasts 
.that perish I It is, indeed, proper that he 
should labour with his hands for the sus- 
tenance of life, and a provision for his 
family ; but then the heart should not be 
so fixed upon the world and its affairs, as 
to make man forgetful of his eternal in^ 
terests. And there is no need for deep 
anxiety about the things of this life. The 
same lips that warn us against the danger 
of having hearts overcharged with the 
cares of life, thus reason with us on our 
folly, and encourage us to a forgetfulness 
of them : " Behold the fowls of the air : 
for they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns ; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better than they? Which of you by 
taking thought can add one cubit unto his 
stature ? And why take ye thought for 
raiment? Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow ; they toil not, neither do 
they spin ; and yet I say unto you, that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if 
God so clothe the grass of the field, which 
to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more olothe you, 
O ye of little faith? Therefore take no 
thought, saying. What shall we eat? or, 
What shall we drink? or. Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed? (for after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek;) for your 



heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things. But seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and hu righ* 
teousne^s ; and all these things shall be 
added unto you. Take, therefore, no 
thought for the morrow : for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself. 
Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof," 
Matt. vi. 26—34. 

That man can attend to the things of 
this life, while he gives his attention also 
to the concerns of the next, Farmer 
Brown's character well illustrates. I 
love to look upon his ruddy and cheerful 
face as he rides along upon his '' sure* 
footed mare" to market. There is some- 
thing in that face which I cannot describe. 
I can only say, that it is the very picture 
of happiness. There is not a shadow of 
care about it. And yet Farmer Brown 
attends to his worldly cares in a manner 
with which no one can find fault. The 
lark does not rise earlier than he, nor is 
the bee busier all the day long. But all 
the while Farmer Brown is attending to 
his earthly coneems, he is not unmindful 
of his higher and everlasting interests. 
I never meet him but 1 find that his mind 
is full-charged with religious thoughts^ 
If I praise the richness of his crops, 'he 
is sure to remind me of Him who caused 
them by his sunshine and showers to luxu- 
riate. It is this habitual religious feeling 
that makes him happy. And Farmer 
Brown is not one of those religious per- 
sons who can talk of reli^on to a private 
friend, and drop the subject when in the 
midst of company. He is not ashamed 
to own Him in whom his hopes are fixed 
for time and eternity. All round his 
neighbourhood, for many a long mile, he 
is known as an unflinching Christian. 
He carries his principles with him wher- 
ever he goes : unto the house of God, and 
into the market. At all times and sea- 
sons, and in all. places, he is the same 
consistent, happy Christian ; and many a 
man, who would scorn his religion, has 
been heard to envy his happiness. But 
if they would have one, they must have 
the otner : " There is no peace, saith my 
God, to the wicked." He, and he only, 

" Is the happy man, whose life e'oi now 
Shows somewhat of that happier life to come ; 
Who, doom'd to an obscure but tranquil state, 
Is pleased with it, and, were he free to choos«, 
Would make his fate bis choice; whom peace, t^e 

fruit 
Of virtue ; and whom virtue, fruit cf fidth. 
Prepare for happiness ; bespeak him one 
Content indeed to sojourn while he must 
Below the skies, but having there his home." 

COWPK*. 
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Such a man is Farmer Brown ; and I 
should like to see many more such pass 
along the high-road to the market. Men 
of his character have a sanctifying influ- 
ence on trade and commerce : they bring 
down a blessing from on high, and tend 
to give a higher tone of morality to the 
world around. They are "the salt of 
the earth." 

As I look from my window, I see Dame 
Gibbons going to market with her basket 
on her arm. Poor Dame Gibbons ! she 
has had "a world of trouble," as her 
class would phrase it, to bear with in her 
time ; for many years yoked to a drunken, 
improvident, and negligent husband, and 
then left with a family of young children, 
who look up to her for support. But 
Dame Gibbons has not been without 
consolation in her trials. She has been 
taught to look upwards, and she has not 
looked in vain. Hitherto, she and her 
children have been fed, by God's blessing, 
on her exertions, and I doubt not but he 
will still be the " Father of the father- 
less," and support of the widow. Dame 
Gibbons has my best wishes: may she 
find good bargains at market, and a ready 
sale for her wares on her arrival at home. 

Not such warm wishes has the man 
who is following behind her. Although 
, Timothy Brand knows Dame Gibbons is 
a widow, yet, I would venture to say, he 
would cheat her if he could. And Timo- 
thy is by no means unskilful in the art of 
trickery. No man, indeed, knows better 
how to pass off a counterfeit than he. But 
his character is pretty well known in these 
parts now, and I fancy he will soon have 
to find another market for his goods. 
Few people buy of him a second time ; 
and so his customers will soon cease. All 
the world over, " Honesty is the best 
policy," and I would venture to predict 
that Timothy Brand will find it so in the 
end* It is an apostolical injunction to 
'^ provide things honest in the sight of all 
men;" and Solomon says that 

" Lying lips are abomination to the Lord, 
But they that deal truly are his delight." 

ProT. xU. 22. 

Would that every one who transacts 
business in the market would think of 
this ! But how often does he who has 
wares to sell exalt their value in order to 
obtain more money for them than they 
are really worth ; while, on the other 
hand, those who purchase them endea- 
vour to detract from their value in order 
to get them « worth their money ;*' or in 



other words, fo^ less than their intrinsic 
value : 

" It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer : 
But when he is gone his way, then he boasteth.*' 
ProT. XX. 14. 

Now, although usage may give its sanc- 
tion to this mode of dealing, it is not 
honest. There should be a just price 
asked for everything, and that iust price 
should be paid. There should be no 
" toppers" to your baskets of strawber- 
ries; no' puffing, no detracting. Those 
who sell should have regard to the in- 
terests of the purchaser, and those who 
purchase should have regard to the in- 
terests of the seller. " Righteous dealing" 
should be the motto of all who attend the 
market, whether in the capacity of buyers 
or sellers : man should do unto others as 
he himself would be treated. But self- 
interest sadly mars the transactions of 
life : the many seek their own gain ; few 
regard the interests of others. 

E. F. 



VARIETIES OF SCENERY. 

Scenery admits of five varieties — the 
pleasing or pretty; the beautiful; the 
romantic ; the magnificent ; and the sub- 
lime. 

For the first, take the common En- 
glish landscape, or select a church spire in 
front of a wooded bank, or the neat cot 
beside a clear devious stream, with ver- 
dant meadows and sloping hills. For the 
second, we must congregate a greater 
number of forms in a greater space. Take 
a fertile valley, with a lake, inclosed by 
swelling heights, and bounded by a wavy 
line of distant hills. Take the vale of 
Clwyd, the lower vale of Conwy, the 
views from Mr. Pennant's park at Pen- 
rhyn, or those from the old park at 
Patteshall. Beauty is widely spread 
around through nature. The " fit eye" 
discerns her charms, and owns them 
with grateful admiration of the Great 
Giver. As to the third, romantic scenery 
is always confined. I would name Ly- 
mouth and Dovedale as two of the most 
romantic spots in England. Rock, wood, 
and water in intimate union, all good of 
the kind, constitute this variety, and I 
know no kind of scenery more captivat- 
ing. The fourth sort, the magnificent, 
may be called a combination of the beau- 
tiful with the romantic, and in its degree 
of force only falls short of the sublime. 
The first burst of the vale of Conwy is of 
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this sort. Tlie view from the Wrekin, or 
from the Malvern, is magnificent — notie 
more so than that from Mount Edge- 
cumhe. 

The sublime is altogether of a different 
order : 

For, amid 
Tbe various forms which this full world presents, 
Like rivals to his choice, what human breast 
E'er doubts, before the transient and minute, 
To prize the vast, the stable, the sublime? 
Who, that from heights aerial sends his eye 
Around a wide horizon, and surveys 
Indus or Ganges rolling his broad wave 
Through mountains, plains, through spacious cities 

old. 
And regions dark with woods, will turn away 
To mark the path of some penurious rill 
Which murmureth at his feet ? 

Nothing pleasing, merely pleasing, 
nothing pretty, graceful, elegant, or beau- 
tiful, can be admitted into the sublime. 
As well put ornament on a statue of 
Hercules, or " a harlequin's cap on the 
head of Augustus !" ^o ; nature herself 
gives evidence in this case of what is 
becoming. In her vaster works, you will 
find none of those elegances of dress 
with which she arrays herself in her 
beauty. Trees, the most beautiful of her 
ornaments, are no longer to be found, or 
they are decayed, blasted, and in ruins. 
Water, in order to be in place here, loses 
its beauty, and becomes impassable, resist- 
less, awful. The earth no longer swells 
into soft eminences, or displays lovely 
proportions, but is riven and precipitous, 
scorning art and culture, hard of access, 
rugged and dark and lonely. It is among 
such scenes as these that the sublime 
dwells; and the human heart never knows 
the sublime unless it first, in some mea- 
sure, shrinks from those very forms and 
objects that inspire it. There is an im- 
pressiveness in the pleasure derived from 
sublimity, a delight mingled with awe, 
a rapture of the heart attended by a men- 
tal consciousness of inferiority. The sen- 
timent of sublimity arises from many 
causes: from terror and privation, as 
Burke would have it, such as the top of 
St. Kilda, or a brink of a valley of the 
Andes; from power, according to Mr. 
Knight's argument, as a tempestuous 
ocean or a mighty cataract It arises 
also from extraordinary amplitude and 
space; as from the tranquil ocean, the 
starry firmament, or an immense plain ; 
from obscurity, as from gloomy caverns, 
cloud-capped mountains, indistinct and 
gigantic forms; and from silence, as the 
silence of the deserU^Freeman* 8 Sketches 
in Wales, 



THE ALTOGETHER CHRISTIAN. 

It is the altogether Christian who 
alone can be saved, the almost Christian 
will as certainly be condemned as the 
altogether sinful. You may, as it were, 
be suspended between heaven and earth 
while you live; to-day living for one 
world, and to-morrow vibrating towards 
another; but you cannot be suspended 
between heaven and hell when you die ; 
to one or other you must assuredly be 
carried, in one or other your eternity 
must be spent. 

Think you it is any satisfaction to 
Judas, amidst his present agonies, to 
know that he was once as near the Saviour 
as the beloved John ; that he as often 
heard the same voice, sat at the same 
table, partook of the same instructions, 
and to the eye of all but his Divine 
Master, appeared as entirely a disciple ? 
Will it be any satisfaction to you, if you 
finally perish out of Christ, to reflect 
that there were hours in your life, when 
you sat among the followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, partook of their instructions 
and their sacraments, and to the eye, 
even of the holiest of men, were ranked 
among them ; th{\t there were moments 
in your life when you were almost per- 
suaded to cast in your lot with the people 
of God ? Alas ! so far from satisfaction, 
will it not add tenfold to your misery 
and remorse, to think how near you were 
then to that blessedness from which you 
are now for ever shut out ? Oh ! my 
brethren, there is not a soul among you 
who will be content on that day to be 
almost saved; be not then, I heseech 
you, content to-day with being almost 
Christians." — Blunt* s Posthumous Ser- 



A WISE REPULSE. 

If you light upon an impertinent 
talker, that sticks to you like a bur, to 
the disappointment of your important 
occasions, deal freely with him, break oflf 
the discourse, and pursue your business. 
These repulses, whereby our resolution 
and assurance are exercised in matters of 
less moment, will accustom us to it by 
degrees on greater occasions. — Plutarch. 



AN ACUTE OBSERVER. 

He alone is an acute observer, who 
can observe minutely without being ob- 
served. — Lavater, 
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George iii. entering St. Paul's Cathedral, to return thanks for his recovery from illness. 



ENGLISH HISTORY. 
GEORGE III. 

The year 1788 was marked by the first 
publicly known manifestation of the ma- 
lady under which king George iii. after- 
wards sunk from public life. In the 
summer, the monarch was unwelli and 
under medical advice. He went to Chel- 
tenham, then a small town, occupying 
Bayshill Lodge, and drinking the water 
from the neighbouring well. Much un- 
settledness was manifested, though his 
affability and good-humoured activity 
increased his popularity. After his re- 
turn, as the autumn advanced, the queen 
and the attendants saw evident proofs of 
mental derangement, of which, indeed, 
the unhappy sufferer himself was con- 
scious; he declared, on November 5th, 
to the duke of York, that he was 
going to be mad. On that day, it is 
stated, by one of the royal household, 
" The king, at dinner, had broken forth 
into positive delirium, which long had 
been menacing all who saw him most 
closely ; and the queen was so overpow- 
ered, as to fall into violent hysterics. All 
the princesses were in misery, and the 
prince of Wales burst into tears. No one 
knew what was to follow." " As the 
poor king grew worse, general hope 



seemed universally to abate, and the 
prince of Wales took the government of 
the house into his own hands. The queen 
interfered not in anything ,* she lived en- 
tirely in her two rooms, and spent the 
whole day in patient sorrow and retire- 
ment with her daughters." The royal 
family afterwards removed from Windsor 
to Kew, for the advantage of greater 
privacy. The king was wholly under the 
care of Dr. Willis and his sons, whose con- 
duct was most praiseworthy, and whose 
efforts for the recovery of their patient 
were unwearied. They never despaired 
of a favourable result. 

The delineation of subsequent events 
by Miss Burney is most graphic, and 
painfully interesting. The silent misery 
and consternation of the numerous at- 
tendants till the unhappy sufferer was 
put under efficient medical control are 
very affecting, and show how empty are 
the forms and honours of royalty : when 
misery and disease invade the palace, 
they only aggravate the suffering. 

When the king's fever abated, there 
was much difficulty felt respecting the 
course to be pursued in public affairs, in 
case his mental disorder continued, as 
most of the physicians expected. Pitt, 
the prime minister, and Thurlow, — not 
only from being high in the administra- 
tion, but as holder of the great seal, 
2 D 
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which now gave him additional import- 
ance, — were on the one side. They were 
naturally in alliance with the queen ; 
while, on the other hand, the prince of 
Wales, as heir-apparent, looked for the 
full regal authority, in case his father 
continued incapable. It was known that 
he would employ Fox and his party in 
the administration, and it was soon sus- 
pected that Thurlow^was secretly endea- 
vouring to secure his interest with the 
prince. 

Parliament met on November 20th, 
(the day to which it had been prorogued, 
there being no power for farther proroga- 
tion,) but proceedings did not commence 
till December 4th, previous to which the 
royal physicians had been examined be- 
fore the privy council on two points ; first, 
whether the king was incapable of at- 
tendinff to anv public business. In an- 
swer, they declared he was so t Mcondly, 
as to the duration of bis malady, and the 
probability of a cure, they mostly consi- 
dered the recovery probable, but that the 
time could not be limited. The friends 
of the queen and the minister now ex- 
pressed sanguine expectations of the 
king's recovery, desiring that the monarch 
should remain under the queen's care ; 
and sought to delay, as long as possible, 
the exercise of power by the prince as 
regent, who, it was evident, would imme- 
diately place Fox in ofRce. The parti- 
sans of the prince, on the other hand, 
knowing that he must be appointed re- 
gent, were anxious to have this done as 
soon as possible, to secure the triumph of 
the party. They were tempted to wish 
that the king might not recover; this 
was made too evident : but such is the 
consequence of worldly ambition. 

On December 8th, committees were 
named by each house for examining the 
physicians. They again spoke of reco- 
very as probable ; particularly Dr. Willis, 
formerly a clergyman, who had applied 
himself exclusively to the medical prac- 
tice, in cases of insanity, and now in 
full charge of the monarch. In the de- 
bate that followed. Fox urged that the 
sovereign, being incapable of exercising 
his office, the heir-apparent had as indis- 
putable a claim to exercise the sovereignty 
as in case of death, though the parlia- 
ment had to decide the precise time for 
his taking possession of nis right. Pitt, 
on the contrary, declared that the heir- 
apparent, in a case of incapacity, had no 
more right to the executive power than 
any other subject, but that it belonged to 



the Lords and Commons to provide for 
the deficiency as they should think most 
proper. It was evident that the Tory 
minister and the Whig leader of the op- 
position, each was holding forth views 
opposed to the principles by which he 
habitually assumed to be actuated ; their 
personal, or rather party, motives in the 
present case were manifest. The subject 
was for some time debated in both Houses. 
Pitt interposed delays as much as possible; 
and as no direct opposition couldbe offered 
to the appointment of the prince as regent, 
he proposed limitations and restrictions. 
The debates which followed were im- 
portant, for the Tories were led by the 
state of affairs to declare against inherent 
and indefeasible rights being posseaitfed 
by the heir-apparent. 

Fox saw that the aim of Pitt was so to 
limit the regent's power, that it would 
scarcely be possible for him, when prime 
minister, to carry on affairs.* Pitt and the 
present ministry also considered that the 
king, if he recovered, would be most glad 
to find that the wishes of the prince and 
Fox had been defeated. They were ani- 
mated to persevere by the increasing 
hopes of the king's recovery, while Fox 
struggled hard to have the prince nomi- 
nated at once, and the restrictions set- 
tled afterwards ; but he had committed 
himself by his early declarations, and 
those who were not his partisans availed 
themselves of his error. The question 
now turned upon, how legal authorization 
was to be given to the act conferring the 
regency ; whenPitt stated that it would be 
done by the application of the great seal, 
as usual. This was strongly contended 
against, as resting the sovereignty for a 
time in a piece of metal ; but Pitt's resolu- 
tions in fatour of the parliament, declaring 
how the royal assent should be given, 
were carried by a large majority. He 
was now strongly supported by Thur- 
low, who had begun fully to expect the 
king's recovery, and. also plainly saw 
that, in case of a regency, Loughborough 
would succeed to his office j this re-united 
him to Pitt. 

Prompt in his decision, the chancellor 
spoke with much energy against the 
claims of the prince's friends, eulogising 
the king in the highest terms, expa- 
tiating on the gratitude he owed to the 
monarch, and concluding with theae me- 
morable words, *' When I forsake my 
king, may my God forsake mel" It is 
painful to be obliged to admit that these 
praiseworthy and solemn declaratioDS 
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were grounded only on feelings of indm- 
dual interest. Many peers had not 
Thurlow's forecast, but still turned to the 
heir-apparent. Pitt, however, was suc- 
cessful in carrying his resolutions in the 
Upper House, to which they were com- 
municated in a conference. 

The speaker of the House of Commons 
died, after a very short illness, on January 
2nd, 1 789. Greuville, a relative of Pitt, 
' was appointed on the 6th. On the fol- 
lowing day, Pitt referred to the limita- 
tions on the regency, but a dispute as to 
the opinions given by tfce physicians 
followed ; Warren, a partisan of Fox, 
having given his opinion, that the king 
would not recover, while Willis spoke 
more confidently than before. Another 
examination was ordered, which still far- 
ther strengthened Pitt in bringing for- 
ward the limitations, as desirable, in case 
the illness should be of short duration, 
while they might be removed in case the 
malady was protracted. They were, that 
the regent should not create any peers ; 
that he should not grant places or pen- 
sions for life, or in reversion ; that he 
should not have power over the king's 
personal property ; that the personal care 
of the monarch, and the full control of 
the royal household, should rest with the 
queen. The friends of the prince vio- 
lently opposed these restrictions, though 
they could not be called unreasonable. 
Sheridan stated, perhaps with some truth, 
that they were imposed because the 
prince was going to change his minis- 
ters. They were carried by large majo- 
rities in both Houses, — Thurlow even 
shedding tears, which Burke character- 
ized as "iron tears of Pluto." On Ja- 
nuary 27th, Pitt moved that the terms 
proposed should be regularly communi- 
cated to the prince, having already been 
in private communication with him, and 
knowing he would accept them, though 
angry letters had passed. This was done 
on the 30th, when the prince received the 
deputations with dignity and propriety of 
expression. 

Next ensued the debate about affixing 
the great seal to a commission for regu- 
larly opening the parliament. Pitt again 
denied any right of the prince to the re- 
gency, except from parliament; while 
Burke asserted that the right of the prince 
of Wales to the regency was as clear 
as the sun. The commission was sealed, 
and the Houses were thus opened, on 
February 3rd, when Pitt moved for leave 
to bring in the regency bilL In the de- 



bates that followed, Burke, on the one 
side, maintained that it was impossible to 
adduce proof of the perfect recovery of 
an insane person. RoUe, on the other 
hand, alluded to the supposed marriage 
of the prince with Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
urging, that if such a union had actually 
been formed, whether strictly legal or 
not, it was a strong reason against the 
appointment of the prince to be regent at 
all. Dundas also declared, that though 
a union might be void, by the royal mar- 
riage act, that did not do away the act of 
settlement, by which the crown could not 
be held by any one who married a papist, 
still he admitted the declaration of Fox, 
on the authority of the prince, that no 
such union had taken place, to be decisive 
in the present case. 

White the bill was in progress, l^e 
king's health was reported to be improved. 
Yet on one occasion, Burke was so far 
carried away by his warmth in opposition 
to the ministry, as to speak of the king as 
hurled from his throne by the Almighty, 
and plunged into a condition that excited 
the pity of the meanest peasant of the 
land I However instructive these dealings 
of providence with a mighty monarch — 
and assuredly they showed that "the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, 
and no one can stay his hand, or say unto 
him. What doest thou ?" — still such un- 
feeling language was unjustifiable. 

The council to assist the queen was 
named; it included the four principal 
ofiicers of the royal household, the two 
archbishops, Thurlow, and lord Kenyon ; 
an attempt of the opposition to include 
the royal dukes, and some other public 
functionaries, was negatived. Though the 
bill progressed slowly, it reached the 
lords, and wfts committed by them on 
February 1 7th. The prince and his ad- 
visers were now on the point of gaining, 
power, the ministry all looked for imme- 
diate dismissal ; they had clung to office 
as long as possible, and the voice of the 
people had been with them. 

A national crisis seemed to have ar- 
rived, when, on that very day, the king 
was found to be free from his distressing 
malady! He had been improving for 
some time, but the actual convalescence 
was not expected so speedily. It was first 
communicated to Pitt while at dinner, by 
a note written by the king himself. On 
the 1 9th, the king's recovery was com- 
municated to the House of Lords, and the 
{HTogress of the bill was immediately 
stopped. On the 24th, the lord chan- 
2 D 2 
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cellor akinounced that he had attended 
the king, and found him quite recovered, 
and ahle to attend to puhlie affairs. 

In looking hack at these events, it must 
he acknowledged, that it was hy a merci- 
ful providence that the king was permitted 
to resume his power at this crisis. The 
decided attachment of the prince to a very 
profligate set of men and women, had 
been thoroughly shown ; and though the 
leaders were popular in their principles, 
it was too prohable that the real welfare 
of the nation would not he the primary 
object either of the new ruler, or his sup- 
porters. The voice of the nation was 
strongly expressed in favour of the disabled 
monarch, his queen, and the present ad- 
ministration, while it was remarkable, that 
a Tory minister gave a decided preponde- 
rance to the second and third estates of 
the realm. Such are the unstable results 
of party politics. Many of the Whig 
leaders certainly allowed their personal 
regard for the heir-apparent, to say 
nothing of their hopes for obtaining power 
through him, to carry them far from the 
principles they had professed, and under 
which their ancestors had seated the 
Hanoverian dynasty on the throne. 

In Ireland, the national feeling had 
heen roused hy the opposition in ravour 
of the prince. The Irish parliament 
voted an address to the prince, to take 
uyon him the office of regent at once, 
with full regal powers. When the lord- 
lieutenant declined to forward such a 
document, a deputation of members was 
sent to present it to the prince. Happily 
they did not arrive till after the king had 
heen declared convalescent, when the 
prince received them graciously. In jus- 
tice to him and the duke of York, it must 
be said that they expressed themselves 
with propriety in reference to the king's 
recovery. 

An inmate of the palace at tliis period 
has preserved an account of its interior, 
which proves that the highest rank does 
not exclude the visitations of domestic 
sorrow: — "The house (Kew Palace) is 
in a state of cold and discomfort past all 
imagination. It has never been a winter 
residence, and there was nothing prepared 
for its becoming one." We find here, a 
lady personally attending the queen, 

frateful for a piece of carpeting bought 
y her majesty. "The king went on 
now better now worse, in a most fearfiil 
inanner ; hut sir Lucas Pepys never lost 
sight of hope, and the management of 
Dr. Willis and his two sons was most 



wonderfully acute and successful. Yet so 
much were they perplexed and tormented 
by the interruptions given to their plans 
and methods, that they-were frequently 
almost tempted to resign" the undertaking. 
January 18th. The public 'hirthday of 
my poor royal mistress," its first anniver- 
sary, for these last twenty-eight j^ears, in 
which the king and the nation had not 
united in its celebration. All now was 
passed over in silence and ohscurity : all 
observance of the day was prohibited. 
The poor king, whose attention to dates 
is unremittingly exact, knew the day, and 
insisted upon seeing the queen and three 
of the princesses ; but it was not a good 
day. — We see no one, not a soul hut the 
household, and of those only such as are 
in attendance. Feb. 6th. All goes hardly 
and difficultly with my poor royal mis- 
tress. Her daughters seem content to 
reside in this gloomy solitude for ever, if 
it prove of comfort to their mother, or 
mark their duteous affection for their 
father." The winter had heen unusually 
severe, the Thames heing again frozen 
over. 

The last instance of a criminal being* 
burned is now to he recorded ; it was a 
woman convicted of coining : hut she was 
first strangled, and her dead body then 
consumed, this being the punishment of 
women for petty treason. It attracted 
remark, and led in the following year to 
an alteration of the law. 

On March 10th, 1789, the parliament 
was opened by a commission in the usual 
form, when business proceeded by an 
especial address of congratulation being 
voted to the queen. The metropolis was 
illuminated with unexampled brilliancy ; 
the public joy seemed to be unhounded. 
A poet has thus described the scene : 

" When long sequester'd from his throne 
George took his seat again, 
By right of worth, not hlood alone, 
Entitled here to reign. 

" Then Loyalty with all his lamps 
New trimm'd, a gallant show, 
Chasing the darkness and the damps, 
Set London in a glow. 

" It was a scene, in every part, 
Like those in fahle feign'd. 
And seem'd by some magician's hand 
Created and sustain'd. 

" Yet let the glories of a night 
Like that, once seen, suffice ; 
Heaven grant us no such future sight, 
Such precious woes the price I " 

The 23rd of April was ohserved as a 
public and general thanksgiving for the 
king's recovery ; when his majesty went 
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ki procession to St. Paul's, with his court 
and nobles, the streets being crowded with 
rejoicing subjects. Whatever might be 
the general feeling, or the sentiments of 
individuals, unquestionably, at least, there 
was one who entered into the professed 
object of the da^, humbly offering thanks 
to the Most High for the signal mercies 
80 lately vouchsafed, — and wis was the 
monarch himself! The history of this 
period may be appropriately closed in the 
words of Holy Writ, — for there is good 
cause to believe that the monarch of 
Britain, like the autocrat of Baby- 
lon, recognised the hand of the Al- 
mighty, and meekly submitted to the 
Divine will, Dan. iv. 34 — 37: "Mine 
understanding returned unto me, and I 
blessed the Most High, and I praised and 
honoured him that liveth for ever, whose 
dominion is an everlasting dominion, and 
his kingdom is from generation to genera- 
tion. And all the inhabitants of the earth 
are reputed as nothing ; and he doeth ac- 
cording to his will in the army of heaven, 
and among the inhabitants of the earth : 
and none can stay his hand, or say tmto 
him. What doest thou ? At the same time 
my reason returned unto me ; and for the 
glory of my kingdom, mine honour and 
brightness returned unto me; and my 
counsellors and my lords sought unto me ; 
and I was established in my kingdom, 
and excellent majesty was added unto, 
me. Now I praise and extol and ho- 
nour the King of heaven, all whose works 
are truth, and his ways judgment : and 
those that walk in pride he is able to 
abase.'* 

The procession to St. Paul's was at- 
tended by a large number of members of 
the House of Commons, the masters in 
chancery, the judges, and the peers. Then 
followed, the princes and princesses, and 
their majesties, who were met at the en- 
trance of the cathedral by the bishop of 
London, and others of the clergy, rive 
thousand charity children were present, 
and joined in singing the hundredth 
psalm. The king was deeply affected, 
and, whilst walking beneath the great 
dome, he said to the dean of St. Paul's, 
" I now feel that I have been ill." 

The general rejoicing in the nation was 
heightened by a sense of the contrasted 
characters of the king and prince. On the 
same day, it was observed in a sermon 
preachea at another of the churches in 
the metropolis, — " Why does every face 
express an air of satisfaction to-day? 
Why is the feeling of our own personal 



trials in a degree suspended? Why does 
the public appearance of the king diffuse 
so general a joy among his loyal subjects? 
We can give a ready answer. We love 
our king. Few of us, indeed, are per- 
sonally known to him. The blessing of 
being under a good king can only be 
known to the bulk of a nation by the in- 
fluence of his administration upon the 
public welfare. This influence we have 
felt. It is true, we were too little sen- 
sible of it, too little thankful for it, until 
an alarming dispensation awakened our 
fears, lest we should lose the privileges 
we had not sufliciently prized ; but then 
each man would remind himself, how 
highly favoured we had been, as a 
people, under his government ; then we 
understood our great obligation to the 
king, as the minister of God to us for 
good. We were sitting peaceablv under 
our own vines and flg-trees, highly dis- 
tinguished among the nations for our 
civil and religious liberty, our prosperity 
at home, and our reputation abroad. The 
news of the king's illness, therefore, not 
only awakened our apprehensions, but 
revived our gratitude ; and from the same 
principle we now rejoice in his recovery. 
" Again ; because we loved him, we 
sympathized with him. We were af- 
flicted by his afiiiction. We not only con- 
sidered him as a king, but we felt for him, 
as a man, a husband, a father! Such an 
instance of the dependent, precarious 
state of human life ; such a proof, that 
no rank or situation is exempted from a 
share in the calamities which sin has 
brought into the world; impressed us with 
compassion blended with awe. And not 
our compassion only, but our prayers 
were engaged for the king, the queen, 
and royal family; I am persuaded many 
persons could scarcely have prayed more 
earnestly, had it been their own private 
and domestic concern. We wish not to 
detract from the skill of physicians ; they 
have been employed, and owned as in- 
struments of tne merciful will of God ; 
but we ascribe the praise of a recovery so 
little hoped for, and so critically season- 
able, to Him who raiseth the dead, — ^who 
speaks, and it is done !" 
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A MISSIONARY at Burdwan, addressing 
a crowd of Hindoos, was reproached by 
a furious idolater, who strucR at him with 
a club, intending to destroy his life. He 
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miflsed Ms aim, and the blow only struok 
the missionary's shoulder. When the 
crowd, who had listened to the gospel, 
and who had manifested great interest in 
the message, witnessed the act of cowiurd- 
ly ferocity, they seized the offender, who 
was endeavouring to escape, and brought 
him to the missionary. The missionary 
asked what he must do to him? The 
crowd said, ** Beat him, and we will hold 
him while you inflict the punishment" 
The missionary answered, " The religion 
I profess teaches me to return good for 
e^l, and I must not beat him." They 
then said, ** Take him to the magistrate ;" 
•nd the missionary answered, " The 
Master I serve teaches me to love my 
enemies; I must not do so;" and, turning 
to the man, he said, «*Go to your home 
ashamed, and when you return to it, 
recollect that it was the command of that 
blessed Saviour, hatred to whom prompted 
you to do me this ii^ury, that has saved 
you from merited punishment" The 
man retired; and the whole crowd ex- 
claimed, catching up the words of one 
of them, " Victory to Jesus I Victory to 
Jesus I "—/Tom. Baptisi NotL 



MY LODGERS. 

No. IV. 

THE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT. 

Tub small income upon which my 
friends the Sydneys so contentedly de- 
pended, was secured to them (as they 
thought) out of the rents of a consider- 
able estate, which had once been entiroly 
their own. It was an annuity, as I re- 
member, to cease only upon the death of 
the survivor whether parent or child. 
Thus provided against all common con- 
tingencies,— satisfied that past painful 
dispensations bad been permitted in 
mercy by their heavenly Father and best 
Friend, and not merely contented, but 
l»appy in the prospect of passing their 
remaming years in obscurity, — it is not 
to be w 01 id e red at, even if they some- 
times adopted, in reference to their cir- 
^staT)L-e>j, the exulting, but mistaken 
nage of the psalmist, ** My mountain 
Is itrong; I shall never be moved," 
lat of Banyan's shepherd- boy, 

" tU that is down need fear no fall." 

iut let no man say this of worldly 
femty, for there are lower depths of 
-"^^ '^m into which it is possible he 




may sink. And let i^ot the Christian 
be concerned at^the thought that those 
lower depths may be explored by him- 
self; for he will not explore them alone 
or unaided. There is one who has said, 
"/ will never leave thee, nor forsake 
thee ; fear not, for I » have redeemed 
thee, I have called thee by thy name; 
thou art mine :" 

" My children need not faint nor fear, 
Sustain'd by this delightftU thought,— 
Since 1, their God ! am everywhere, 
They cannot be where I am not." 

Lucy Sydney and her father had yet 
to sustain a trial of their faith and pa- 
tience, moi-e sharp perhaps than any they 
had undergone, for it was mingled with 
dark ingratitude. But they did sustain 
it ; and " we count them happy which 
endure." 

The person to whom Mr. Sydney's 
estate, burdened with the annuity, had 
passed, had an only son, whose youthful 
vices had formerly turned the heart of 
his father against him, and nearly brought 
ruin upon himself. On one occasion in 
particular, he had forfeited his liberty, if 
not his life, by a guilty action, of which 
Mr. Sydney alone was cognizant He 
had attempted to obtain money by forg- 
mg Mr. Sydney's name. But, pitying 
the depraved youth, and shrinking from 
the infliction of pain or punishment, the 
injured Christian bore the loss which 
forbearance involved, and spared no 
attempts to reform the hardened culprit 
He pleaded for him with the incensed 
parent, succeeded in obtaining his re-ad- 
mission to the home of his childhood, 
and pleased himself with the hope that 
his heart was touched, and his conduct 
reformed. 

The youth became a man, — and with 
manhood a gradual change, and an im- 
portant one, had indeed taken place: 
— but not the change his benefactor had 
hoped to witness. Extravagance had 
given way to covetousness, rashness to 
craft, idleness to busy scheming, and im- 
petuosity to deliberate hardness of heart 
Much had Mr. Sydney regretted this 
transformation, but he little thought how 
deeply he was destined to feel its effects. 

When Mr. Sydney had been some years 
my lodger, his old friend — the father of 
that unhappy young man — died, and 
left his possessions to his son; and, for 
the first time, that son became acquainted 
with the terms on which he held Mr. 
Sydney's former estate. The discovery 
filled him with chagrin. No recc41ection 
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of fonner kindnesfl'-ieduM^' altey the riain- 
cour of his heart ; and he gave himself 
no rest until he had examined, with a 
scrutinising eye, the deed by which this 
life-rent was secured to his benefactor* 
He succeeded too well; there was an 
informality, or some kind of legal imper- 
fection in the document, which, if pressed, 
would render its provisions nugatory: 
and he instantly proclaimed his full de- 
termination to pay not another shilling 
of the annuity. 

"«Weare troubled,'" said Mr. Syd- 
ney, when the news reached him ; " * yet 
not distressed ; perplexed, but not in 
despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; 
cast down, but not destroyed.* I did 
not think to have this stroke to bear; 
but I can yet say, * The Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the 
Lord!'" 

But resignation did not induce inaction. 
Mr. Sydney lost no time in laying his 
case before competent judges. He had 
moral right on his side, he said ; and if 
tbe right, after all, should prove to be 
legal, he would, for the sake of outraged 
justice, contest the point with his adver- 
sary, step by step. When informed, 
however, that no chance of success would 
attend a lawsuit, beyond that of esta- 
blishing the young man's ingratitude and 
hard-heartedness, he laid aside the inten- 
tion as revengeful, and committed him- 
self unto Him who judgeth righteously. 

One effort yet remained to be made. 
Could not the young heir be induced to 
reconsider his cruel proceeding, and out 
of regard to common decency, if from no 
higher motive, consent to a revision of 
the deed ? This suggestion was made by 
our mutual friend the clergyman. 

There was certainly an inward strug- 
gle, before the reply was uttered : '* My 
foolish, wicked pride tells me that I ought 
not to degrade myself by a position so 
humiliating: but pride must be con- 
quered. Yes, I will write ; — nay, I will 
go and entreat the misguided young man 
to have pity upon my grey hairs, and 
poor Lucy^s youth and helplessness." 

" Young, but not helpless, father," 
said Lucy, smiling through her tears, 
" do not go and expose yourself to in- 
iralt ; or if you must go, may not I go 
too?" 

** No, Lucy, I must go alone;" — and 
he went, with what success was manifest 
from their future course. The particulars 
of his reception never transpired. 

" We must leave this comfortable and 



happy home. Miss Bellamy," said Mr. 
Sydney, on the morning after his return. 
- I hoped not, was my reply ; I could 
not bear to lose my best friends in such a 
way, and thus to show myself as ungrate- 
ful and unworthy as he who had wrought 
their ruin. I would not hear of their 
leaving me. 

" But, indeed, you must hear of it, my 
dear friend," he answered, *' unless you 
would have us all starve together : for I 
fear you are as little able to live quite 
without resources as we shall be any 
longer to furnish them. We must be 
honest." 

" And we will be honest," said Lucy, 
interrupting her father; "and yet we 
will not run away from our friend. I 
have a hundred plans" — 

" Too many by ninety-nine, Lucy." 

"Take away the ninety-nine, then, 
father," said she gaily, "and the one 
that is left will do." 

She prevailed at last, so far at least as 
to obtain a six months' reprieve of her 
father's resolution. 

I need not say that Lucy heartily and 
unshrinkingly set about executing her 
plans, and proving that indeed she was 
not helpless; and the blessing of God 
rested upon her. What those plans were, 
the exertions and energies they called 
forth, the sacrifices of ease and self- 
gratification they demanded, and the 
admiration they elicited, would take long 
to tell. 

Nor was Mr. Sydney wanting in prompt 
and energetic activity. Habituated as 
he had been through life to all the enjoy- 
ments of busy leisure, and trammelled, 
probably, in some measure by hereditary 
notions of the claims as well as duties of 
birth and station, he no sooner found him- 
self, for the first time, entirely thrown on 
his own resources, than he cast to the winds 
his habits and prejudices, and — with 
thankfulness that health and mind were 
spared to him — applied himself at once 
to the exigencies of the case. 

Shall I say that such examples shamed 
my past indolence, inertness, and pride ; 
and that thenceforth I found activity to 
be the best safeguard against murmuring 
discontent ? Let my readers judge. 

The probationary months quickly passed 
away, and I did not lose my lodgers. 
Our domestic arrangements were a little 
altered ; but this I need not dwell upon, 
it is sufficient that we were a happy 
family. True, neither Mr. Sydney nor 
his daughter could any longer find time 
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for tlieir lengthened and daily country 
walks of science and usefulness; but yet, 
a week rarely passed without the redemp- 
tion of a few hours for this purpose from 
otherwise almost constant tou; and it 
may be that ereater personal enjoyment 
was secured by these occasional relaxa- 
tions, than when they were far more fre- 
quent. 

And thus year after year rolled on, 
until the tenth of our connexion with 
each other had been entered upon. 

** We spend our years as a tale that is 
told." It seems to me but as yesterday 
that a loud knocking at the outer door, 
one morning, was succeeded by the hasty 
entrance of a stranger who demanded to 
see Mr. Sydney. 

Mr. Sydney was absent at his daily 
engagements; and so was Lucy, '*And 
what shall I do with the man ?" inquired 
poor old Sally, in a half frightened tone ; 
" for he won't go away without seeing Mr. 
Sydney ; and I should be afraid to leave 
him alone in the room ; I am sure by 
his looks there is no good in him." 

** Show him into my room, then ; and 
I will look after him while you run for 
Miss Lucy or her father." 

This was done ; and in the interim I 
had time to note the stranger's appear- 
ance and demeanour. It needed but 
little penetration to confirm old Sally's 
judgment; certainly his looks had no 
good in them. He was a young man, 
probably not thirty years old ; but vice 
and wretchedness were deeply ingrained 
on his countenance. Never had I seen 
' written on a human face, as by 



the hand of Divine justice, " There is no 
peace, saith my God, to the wicked." I 
found myself shrinking from the wild 
glances of his eye : " Can the man be 
mad?" I asked myself. 

He certainly acted like a man pos- 
sessedj-^pacing the room with uneven 
strides, muttering incoherent sentences, 
rejecting every attempt of mine to engage 
him in conversation, pushing aside angrily 
the chair which I placed for his accom- 
modation ; and I was heartily glad when 
the street door was once more opened, 
and Mr. Sydney's step sounded from the 
hall. 

He entered my room and looked steadily 
at the visitor. "Mr. , " he exclaimed 

sadly and solemnly. 

" Even so," was the laconic reply. 

" We had better retire into my room 
if you have anything to say to me," said 
Mr. Sydney. 



"There is no occasion for it; one 
room will do for what I have to say as 
well as another." 

I then offered to retire ; but was pre- 
vented by the stranger ; and, indeed, J 
was not desirous that my old friend should 
be left alone with so questionable a look- 
ing man. Accordingly I stayed. 

" You think I have injured you, Mr. 
Sydney," exclaimed the stranger, con- 
tinuing his hurried paces across the room. 
" You have done only what you were 
permitted to do," replied my aged lodger ; 
" I do not complain ; and I pray God to 
pity you." 

" You do not know what I have done ; 
listen now while I am in the mood to 
confess; and do not think that repent- 
ance makes me expose myself thus ; but 
— (and he uttered a fearful oath) — I can- 
not keep it in. My father's will. ^ Did 
you know that he had made a will?" 

"Yes, sir, I did know it; and more 
than that, I knew some of the provisions 
of that will; but no one knows better 
than ydUrself that, on the death of my old 
friend, no will could be found." 

" And do you know what had become 
of it?" asked the stranger, in a hoarse 
and yet stern voice. 

" Certainly not; it was supposed that 
he himself had destroyed it, as he had 
been known to destroy previous ones; 
but it mattered little to me ; I should not 
have profited by its contents." 

" And yet you knew what was in it?" 
replied the stranger, incredulity and de- 
rision struggling for mastery in his fea- 
tures. 

" Hear me, and let our conference 
end," said Mr, Sydney. " I did know 
that your father had devised to me that 
portion of his property that was formerly 
mine. He did this, sir, against my 
wishes, and in spite of my entreaties. 
He had honourably, nay, generously, 
purchased that estate to relieve me from 
overwhelming difficulties; and by natural 
right it should have descended to you. 
And when I found him immovably deter- 
mined to carry out his purpose, I secretly 
determined also not to profit by it. Had 
that will been found, my first step would 
have been to make over to you the deeds 
of that estate, encumbered only, as in 
your father's time, with the annuity of 
which you have deprived me. And now, 
sir, that we so far understand each other, 
allow me to say, farewell ; my prayer to 

God for you is ." 

" Stop, Mr. Sydney ; before you go. 
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bear me. I mu&t fulfil my purpose in 
coming hither. I do not know what 
your intentions were ; but I believed you 
had circumvented me by obtaining a will 
in your favour; and / destroyed that 
will; yes, I burned it while my father 
was dying. That property, sir, has been 
my curse; I have had no rest day or 
night. There are the title-deeds" — he 
drew them from his pocket and threw 
them on the table — "you will find them 
duly transferred; there is no flaw this 
time." Before he had done speaking he 
bad left the room ; in another moment 
his hand was on the hall door. 

"Stop! stop!" shouted Mr. Sydney, 
hastening after him ; " I cannot, I must 

not, I dare not ." 

, But his exclamations were wasted on 
the empty air. The visitor was gone. 

" Oh that he had but waited one little 
minute," said Mr. Sydney, and the tears 
ran down his pallid cheeks; "but one 
little minute, that I might have whispered 
peace to him, and proved that I have 
not been a learner in the school of my 
Master, quite in vain." 

That same day Mr. Sydney packed up 
the papers securely ; and on the follow- 
ing day journeyed with them to London, 
with the intention of returning them into 
the hands of the unhappy man. But all 
his endeavours to find him were fruitless. 
He had broken up his establishment, and, 
it was believed, had gone abroad. In 
effect this proved to be true. A few 
months later, authentic intelligence ar- 
rived that Mr. had died on the Con- 
tinent ; — died it was to be feared, as he 
had lived, the victim of unholy passions. 
Then, and not till then, did Mr. Sydney 
take measures for entering upon his an- 
cient patrimony: and soon after, I lost 
my lodgers; but not my friends. Lucy 
yet remains to me ; but her father is long 
since gone to his last home : 

" Some unite their wrongs in marble ; he, more 

Just, 
Stoop'd down, serene, and wrote them in the dust; 
Trod under foot, the sport of every wind, 
Swept from the earth, and blotted from his mind. 
There, secret from the grave, he bade them lie. 
And grieved they could not 'scape th' Almighty's 

eye." 

" If we live in the Spirit, let us also 
walk in the Spirit;" and " the fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance; against such there is no 
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GREAT RESULTS PROM SMALL 
BEGINNINGS. 

Tfl E possibility of a great change being 
introduced by very slight beginnings, 
may be illustrated by the tale which 
Lockman tells of a vizier, who, having 
offended his master, was condemned to 
perpetual captivity in a lofty tower. At 
night his wife came to weep below hia 
window. *' Cease your grief," ^id the 
sage; "go home for the present, and 
return hither when you have procured a 
live black beetle, together with a little 
ffhee (or buffalo's butter), three clews, 
one of the finest silk, another of stout 
packthread, another of whipcord, and 
finally a stout coil of rope." When she 
again came to the foot of the tower, 
provided according to her husband's 
commands, he directed her to touch the 
head of the insect with a little of the 
ffhee, to tie one end of the silk thread 
around him, and to place the reptile on 
the wall of the tower. Seduced by the 
smell of the butter, which he conceived 
to be in store somewhere above him, the 
beetle continued to ascend till he reached 
the top, and thus put the vizier in pos- 
session of the end of the silk thread, who 
drew up the packthread by means of the 
silk, the small cord by means of the 
packthread, and, by means of the cord, a 
stout rope capable of sustaining his own 
weight, and so at last escaped from the 
place of duresse. — Quarterly Review, 



THE SPIRIT OP CHARITY. 
No. IV. 

ITS DISINTERESTEDNESS. 

"Charity seeketh not her own." And 
thus its conduct is diametrically opposed 
to the selfishness of human nature. To 
this disposition the tempter made his first 
subtle and successful appeal. Selfishness 
is, therefore, the contrast of all virtue and 
holiness, the fruitful cause of all sin and 
misery. For what has exposed the hu- 
man frame to the assaults of disease, en- 
feebled and perverted the rational powers, 
changed the heart, of which peace and 
joy were inmates, into a vast depository 
of sorrow, contracted human life within 
the narrow limits of three score years and 
ten, and caused the world, once full of 
beauty, and order, and harmony, to be- 
come a lazar-house and a mausoleum—- 
a stupendous dwelling-place of the dying 
and the dead ? It was selfishness— selS 
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ishness, which, once uniTeraali would 
make the earth a hell ; wanting neither 
the characteristic features nor the unalle- 
viated woes of the state of the lost, and 
only unlike it because the one would 
speedily be destroyed, and the other is 
eternal. 

An undue self-esteem, always injurious 
to the individual, is incalculably so to 
those ifho are under his influence. In 
the day of its power, it is tyrannical, and 
in the time of opposition, especially if in 
any degree successful, it will cast far and 
wide the arrows of its wrath. To take 
an illustrative case of frequent occur- 
rence. An individual enunciates his in- 
terpretation of some portion of the word 
of God, and then demands that it be re- 
ceived. To allow it to be regarded as 
merely human, would expose it to objec- 
tion, and incur the risk of its being re- 
jected ; a result which would detract from 
the dignity of the author, and this must, 
at all events, be sustained. The course 
taken is, therefore, to identify the au- 
thority of the exposition with that of the 
revealed word expounded, and then ob- 
jections to the dicta of the individual are 
an impugning of Divine truth, and Aw an- 
tagonists are the enemies of God I 

Pride, too, lays a subtle and powerful 
hold on the social instincts. It would be 
nothing in solitude, it luxuriates in so- 
ciety. The belief of an opinion, and the 
enjoyment of it, rise with the accessions 
made- to the cause that is espoused. They 
tend to remove doubt, contribute to the 
tenacity with which opinions are held, 
and add fuel to the feelings that they 
kindle. A prosperous party is one of the 
strongest holds of pride, almost, if not 
entirely, surpassing every other. The 
loss of adherents is proportionately de- 
pressing. Its influence is chilling, it 
may engender doubt and suspicion, and 
even insinuate apprehension of serious 
error. And thus the pride which origi- 
nates many contentions, provides for 
their continuance. It reminds us of those 
creatures which always deposit their eggs 
where the young will find abundant pro- 
vision. Like every other form of evil, 
pride aspires after perpetuity. Slight and 
feeble it may be in its first indications, 
but it rapidly acquires strength in its 
progress. Its earliest tendencies should 
therefore be repressed, lest another upas 
should be traced to a seed. 

The apostle Paul presents us with a 
noble example of disinterestedness. He 
was the very antipodes of those he de- 1. 



scribed as "lovers of their own selves." 
Not that he was indifferent to what was 
rightfully his own; for this, when the 
occasion was suitable, he could earnestly 
contend. Thus when the keeper of the 
prison in which he and Silas were incar- 
cerated said, *' The magistrates have sent 
to let you go ; now, therefore, depart, 
and go in peace," he replied : " They 
have beaten us openly, uncondemned, 
being Romans, and have cast us into 
prison, and now do they thrust us out 
privily ? Nay, verily, but let them come 
and fetch us' out." Pn the same spirit 
he addressed Festus : " If I be an offender, 
or have committed anything worthy of 
death, I refuse not to die ; but if there 
be none of those things whereof the Jews 
accuse me, no man may deliver me unto 
them. I appeal unto Caesar." The in- 
tellectual powers of the apostle were too 
exquisitely poised to disregard any right, 
and he stood ready on every appropriate 
opportunity to resist the inmngement of 
what was properly his own. 

Imperative, however, as he felt the law 
of justice to be, he was conscious that the 
law of charity was sometimes to have the 
ascendency, and that for this there was 
occasion, when, by foregoing his due, the 
great objects for which he constantly 
laboured would be advanced. Men com- 
monly discover great anxiety to assert 
their authority ; but so did not Paul. 
When deeply grieved at the corruptions 
and divisions prevailing at Corinth, he 
was very reluctant to use severity. He 
shrank from wielding a flaming sword, and 
even from speaking in a voice of thun- 
der. So far from visiting the Corinthians 
at once with "a rod," he addressed to 
them his first Epistle, and thus accounts 
for delaying a visit : " I call God for a 
record upon my soul, that to spare you I 
came not as yet to Corinth." Having 
drank largely at the fountain of for- 
bearance, he was solicitous to avoid the 
corrective exercise of judicial power, in- 
tensely desiring to reclaim them by ar- 
gumentis, expostulations, and persuasions 
of parental tenderness. His first Epistle, 
he affirms, was written "t^iit of much 
afliiction and anguish of heart, and with 
many tears," nor could his success in 
diffusing the gospel banish the Corinthians 
from his thoughts. So greatly excited 
was he for their welfare, that he could 
not allow his spirit to rest, but waited to 
learn the result from Titus, with oppres- 
sive solicitude. 

It is usual for men to be exceedingly 
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tenacious of their pecuniary interests; 
but so was not Paul. As he and Barna- 
bas were called to the apostolic office 
after the ascension of Christ, and laboured 
chiefly amons the Gentiles, it appears 
that they subsisted by their own manual 
labour, in order to diffuse the gospel 
among people not prepared for its pecu- 
niary support. The other apostles, begin* 
ning their ministry among the Jews, who 
had been used to support their teachers, 
were generally maintained without la- 
bour, and supplied also with the means 
of visiting places where the standard of 
the cross had not been planted. As then 
Paul and Barnabas did not lay claim to 
the means of subsistence, they were gene- 
rally left to toil, amidst many difficulties 
and necessities, in the absence of suitable 
assistance. But this conduct was unjust ; 
and hence the apostle Paul states the or- 
dination of the Lord, " that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the 
gospel." Still, however, he refrained 
firom enforcing it, lest an obstacle might 
thus arise to his acceptance and useful- 
iieslf. What'^tsinterestedness is manifest, 
when, in reference to reaping "carnal 

i things," in return for " spiritual things," 
he says : " If others be partakers of this 
power, are not we rather ? Nevertheless 
we have not used this power ; but suffer 
all things, lest we should hinder the 
gospel of Christ." 

Men, moreover, are exceedingly tena- 
cious of their reputation ; but so was not 
this apostle. He left his doings and suf- 
ferings in the cause of God to their own 
effect, and to the record which is on high. 

f- ** With me," he said, " it is a very small 
thing, that I should be judged of you, or 
of man's judgment ; yea, I judge not mine 

I own self. — I suppose I was not a whit 

' behind the very chiefest apostles. — It is 

• not expedient for me doubtless to glory. 
— -We do all things, dearly beloved, for 
your edifying. — Yea, and if I be offered 
upon the sacrifice and service of your 
faith, I joy and rejoice with you all." — 
What a noble exemplification of the dis- 
interestedness of charity ! 

It were easy to describe a multitude 
who stand in contrast to this distinguish- 
ed follower of Christ. Among them ap- 
pears Victor, bishop of Rome, who sought 
his own, and imposed his rule as to the 
observance of Easter on all the churches 
of Christ. Notwithstanding the full ex- 
posure of his error by eminent men, he 
persevered in his oppression, and on the 
Asiatic churches refusing to yield, he 



fulminated against them the sentence of 
excommunication. 

The same spirit appeared in after times, 
when men sought their own, — and at 
length an impious man announced his 
style and title to be that of the vicegerent 
of God ! Nor should we forget that wher- 
ever the principles thus discovered ope- 
rate, they involve similar guilt and invoke 
a like condemnation. 

ITS MEEKNES84 

"Charity is not easily provoked." If 
true benevolence by its " long-minded- 
ness," will defend its possessor against 
those large demands which are sometimes 
made on equanimity, it will as certainly 
afford a defence from that sudden and 
short-lived exasperation which is often 
discoverable. A temptation to the latter 
may arise from a circumstance apparently 
trifling, and there may be a yielding to 
an assault which is both violent and un- 
expected, when another that could be 
anticipated, though greater in itself, would 
be firmly withstood. True religion is 
designed to operate as the counteractive 
of anger in every form and degree : ** The 
discretion of a man," says Solomon. " de- 
ferreth his anger ; and it is his glory to 
pass over a transgression." In the sub- 
lime morality of the Sermon on the 
Mount, we hear Christ saying, " Blessed 
are the meek : for they shall inherit the 
earth." 

Nor are instances wanting of the ex- 
emplification of the spirit thus enjoined, 
in actual life. Of Mr. Fletcher, of 
Madeley, a man eminent for holiness 
and usefulness, it was said: "He was 
meek, like his Master, as well as lowly 
in heart. Not that he was so by nature : 
he was a man of strong passions, and 
prone to anger in particular, insomuch 
that he has frequently spent the greater 
part of the night bathed in tears, implor- 
ing victory over his own spirit. And he 
did not strive in vain. He did obtain 
the victory in a verv eminent degree. 
Yea, so thoroughly had grace subdued 
nature ; so fully was he renewed in the 
spirit of his mind, that for many years 
before his death," says his biographer, 
" I believe he was never observed by 
any one, friend or foe, to be out of tem- 
per, on any provocation whatever." 

A similar testimony is home by bishop 
Burnet to archbishop Leighton : " After 
an intimate acquaintance with him for 
many years, and after being with him by 
night and by day, at home and abroad^ 
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in public and in private, I most say, I 
never heard an idle word drop from his 
lips ; I never saw him in any temper in 
which I should not wish to be found at 
death." 

A temper like this must ever lead its 
possessor to set a watch at the door of 
his lips. Not that silence should always 
be unbroken in irritating circumstances. 
The emotion of anger always requires a 
firm and vigilant restraint ; its temperate 
expression, however, may not only allay 
the uneasiness it produces, but prevent 
the recurrence of its cause. A word fitly 
spoken is good ; good for those who utter, 
and for those who hear. And strong 
feeling may sometimes dictate expres- 
sion : ** Be ye angry, and sin not," 
is an inspired precept. If, therefore, 
anger originates m holy principle, and is 
directed to a worthy purpose, it is free 
from guilt* Ever must it be so when 
just and kind thoughts of others awaken 
congenial emotions, and to these are 
given appropriate utterance. A variation 
from this rule is wisely forbidden by the 
apostle, for the power of language is 
great. The feeling of unhallowed anger, 
at first but feeble, will rapidly acquire 
strength, if embodied in words, so that 
slight displeasure chafes itself and glows 
into uncontrollable rage. Every such 
instance, too, will increase the evil ten- 
dency ; rendering provocation more easy 
and more violent. 

It is equally manifest, that charity will 
control the actions as well as the words, 
opposed as it is to every species of re- 
taliation. And this is worthy of remem- 
brance ; for if the wrath of some is only 
that of words, the wrath of others is that 
of deeds. So fully do they resign them- 
selves to the power of " the old serpent," 
that while their language is soft and in- 
sinuating, their acts concentrate the most 
virulent bitterness. Caution may restrain 
from open outrage, and yet there may be 
many pettv and covert annoyances. Such 
conduct, however, discovers a state of 
mind which is the direct contrast of bene- 
volence. W. 



HINDEANCES TO CHRISTIAN FAITH. 

The love of human glory is one of the 
principal quicksands of Christian faith. 
We can more easily and much sooner 
vanquish all other obstacles. When the 
soul, oppressed by the consciousness of 
Its sins, and anxious respecting its future 



destiny, turns in the direction of relij^n, 
it meets on its way numerous enemies of 
its salvation. Proud reason is there ob- 
jecting to the obscurity of the Christian 
doctrines, and urging it to reject what it 
cannot comprehend. Indolence dissuades 
it from the conquest of a kingdom, which 
is taken by force, and of wluch only the 
violent take possession; and sensuality 
makes it afraid of a chaste and austere 
life. But when all these perfidious coun- 
sellors have been successively driven 
away, human glory, — more dangerous 
still, and more certain to be heard, — ^pre- 
sents itself. 

If to believe were merely to recogniM 
as true, certain facts and doctrines of the 
gospel ; if faith were only an act of the 
mind, in which the heart had no part, it 
would doubtless be impossible to see how 
the desire of human glory could hinder 
us from believing. But to believe in Jesus 
Christ is another thins : it is to receive, 
to choose, to embrace him, with all those 
qualities which are ascribed to him in 
the gospel. It is to submit to him our 
heart, our will« our life ; in a word, it is 
to become the subject, the servant of thin 
Divine Master. But there is a disposi- 
tion of soul in which, though the mind is 
subdued, the heart is yet undecided and 
rebellious. We desire to believe, and 
cannot ; or rather we believe, and do not 
believe. As to conviction, indeed, we 
are within the exact terms of the gospel, 
but we are not within the gospel itself. 
We possess it as a treasure of which 
we have not the key, from which we 
draw nothing, and upon which we can- 
not live : ^* We have a name to live, but 
are dead." 

It is important to advert to this sin- 
gular state of the soul, because it is 
common and little noticed. There are 
among us, perhaps, few sceptics, properly 
speaking, who account to themselves for 
their scepticism. But there are among 
us many persons whose intellects believe^ 
whose hearts doubt. Surprised them- 
selves at the discordance which they ob- 
serve between their opinions and their 
feelings, they seek for the cause and 
cannot imagine it. If they had search^ 
thoroughly, they would have discovered 
it in the illicit retention and guilty che- 
rishing of an idol which they had not 
the courage to sacrifice. Ordinarily it is 
some unhappy bias which strikes their 
Christiani^ with ]^aralysis and death; 
some forbidden thing, obstinately kept 
in their tent, which has caused the curse 
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to rest upon it. This is the secret of so 
many hsjf-conversions, of so much de- 
fectiye Christianity. This explains the 
character of those men, who, according 
to the remarkable expression of the apos- 
tle, "are ever learning, and never able 
to come to the knowledge of the truth." 
It is said, that when a mighty ship is on 
the point of being launched into the sea, 
when all is ready, when the last blow of 
- the axe has removed the last support, 
the spectators are often surprised to see 
the noble vessel remain immovable on 
its smooth base; the curious eye seeks 
everywhere for the mysterious cause of 
this immobility ; and in a short time a 
mere pebble is discovered under its keel, 
which resists the whole force of the 
colossal ship. Do you, then, from whom 
the secret of your delay and irresolution 
on the way to truth has been concealed, 
search well, and, in some unseen recess 
of the soul, you will perceive some fa- 
vourite inclination, some inveterate habit, 
some passion ashamed to show itself, 
which, in its obscure retreat, opposes the 
generous launch which bears you towards 
the Saviour! 



PERTH AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

Perth, an ancient burgh, and one of the 
handi^omest towns in Scotland, is situated 
on th^fwest bank of the Tay, at a distance 
of about forty-four miles from Edinburgh. 
Occupying the centre of a spacious plain, 
it is environed by lovely and far-stretch- 
ing declivities, whose sides are studded 
with shrub-embowered villas, giving to 
the whole scenery a soft and picturesque 
effect, whilst to those whose tastes lead 
them to revel amid the events of by-gone 
times, this town, boasting as it does of the 
most remote antiquity, must be viewed as 
an object of peculiar interest. Perth was 
consiaered a place of some strength 
during the daysof Agricola, whose troops, 
when they came in sight of the river Tay, 
exclaimed, "Ecce Tiber! Ecce Campus 
Martins I " from the resemblance of its 
scenery to that of Rome. A splendid 
bridge of ten arches, and 900 feet in 
length, built in 1772, and said to have 
cost 26,477/., crosses the Tay to the 
north, and connects the city with a suburb 
called Brigtown, but which is a separate 
bureh of barony, under the name of Kin- 
noul. 

Perth was formerly called St. John's 
Town, from its fine old church, which 



had been dedicated to St. John. Its pre- 
cise origin is unknown, having under- 
gone several modifications since the de- 
molition of ecclesiastical architecture 
which accompanied the reformation, and 
which it would seem commenced in this 
church, in consequence of a sermon 
preached by John Knox against idolatry. 
It will probably occur to the reader, that 
the reformer caused a boy to throw a 
stone at one of the statues in order to in- 
stigate the people to this work. Most 
probably this mode of effecting his pur- 
pose was not resorted to by Knox until 
he had striven perseveringly, on scriptural 
authority, to expose the sin of the practice 
he condemned, but finding that through 
the medium of the understanding he did 
not produce all the effect he desired, he 
sought, by exciting their ordinary passions 
as men, thus to carry his point, thinking 
that the end justified the means. 

This edifice of St. John, situated in the 
oldest part of the town is, apart from the 
hallowed recollections associated with it, 
a very curious structure. In the east-end 
may still be seen built into the wall the 
tombstone of king James i. and his queen, 
on which is inscribed, in outline, figures 
of both personages. The central church 
has four pillars of enormous dimensions, 
which support the tower, whose area is 
its chief part ; and there is the great bell 
still standing, which used to announce 
the hours of prayer to the people before 
the reformation: and the steeple which 
contains the same set of musical bells, 
which continue to give forth a variety of 
Scotch airs every hour, immediately after 
the announcement of the time of the day. 
Few vestiges now remain of institutions 
which once presented scenes of great im- 
portance; but on their site have been 
reared others of much interest, and with 
the new wall perhaps may mingle a por- 
tion of the ancient dust. Thus built, as it 
were, on the ruins of an age over which 
broke the dawn of a more auspicious era, 
they are calculated to excite much serious 
and grateful recollection. 

Perth was, for many years, a favourite re- 
sidence of our monarchs. Of Gowrie-house, 
where the attempt was made by the earl 
of Gowrie and his brother, on the 5th of 
August, 1600, to assassinate James vi., 
not a vestige is left. A suite of county 
buildings in the Grecian style, now occupy 
its place. Before the reformation,. Perth 
contained an immense number of religious 
houses, chapels, etc. One of the most 
distinguished was the Blackfriars Motias- 
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tery, situated at the north-fide of the 
town, in which James i. was assassinated 
hy a band of conspirators. There was 
also the monastery of the Grey Friars, 
which stood at the end of the Speygate. 

Numerous are the historical events with 
which Perth teems. * During the reign of 
Edward i. it was occupied by the English, 
but was besieged and taken by Robert 
Bruce. In the time of the great civil war, 
it was taken by the marquis of Montrose, 
after the battle of Tippermuir. It then 
became the prey of the rebel highland 
army in 1715, and again in 1745 they 
occupied it, and there proclaimed the 
pretender as king. 

The town is surrounded on all sides 
by the most charming and picturesque 
scenery. The North Inch, indeed, pre- 
sents only a spacious expanse of fine 
greensward, but from it the views up the 
river towards the hill of Kinnoul are pecu- 
liarly fine. It was on this Inch that the 
singular combat between the clan- Kay 
and clan-Chattan took place in the reign 
of Robert iii., which has been thus de- 
scribed : 

** There was a dreadful feud between 
the McKays and the M^ntoshes, which 
both parties at length agreed to decide by 
a personal combat of thirty picked men, 
in the presence of the king, at this public 
place. When the combat was about to 
commence, it was discovered that one of 
the M*Intoshes had absconded from fear, 
but the dilemma thus occasioned was 
obviated by a saddler of Perth, by name 
Harry Wynde, who offered to take the 
place of the missing man for half a French 
gold dollar ; terms to which the M'ln- 
toshes were obliged to accede, because no 
individual of the opposite party would 
retire, in order to bring the parties upon 
an equality. The combat was commenced 
and carried on with great fury on both 
sides, until twenty-nine of the M*Kays 
were slain. The remaining single com- 
batant, then wisely judging that he could 
not resist the impetuosity of Harry Wynde 
and the ten M'Intoshes who were left 
alive, jumped into the river Tay, swam 
to the other side, and escaped." 

On this plain are still discoverable 
marks of the camp which the Hessian 
troops established here in 1746, when 
called over to Britain to assist in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion. The South 
Inch is planted with trees, and the post- 
road approaches the town through it by 
a beautiful avenue, the admiration of all 
who make this their route. 



The environs of Perth are rich in ob- 
jects of historic and picturesque interest. 
At a distance from the town of about two 
miles, on the opposite side of the Tay, 
stands Scone palace, the seat of the earl 
of Mansfield, the representative of the 
old family of Stormont. It is an elegant 
modern building, in the castellated style, 
and occupies the site on which the ancient 
palace of the kings of Scotland once 
stood. Some of the old furniture which has 
been preserved, is still in use in the mo- 
dern building. There is a bed used by 
James vi., and another of embossed crim- 
son velvet, which is said to have been the 
work of Mary, during her imprisonment 
in the castle of Lochleven. There is also 
a state bed, presented by George ii. to 
lord chief-justice Mansfield, of whom 
Pope said— 

•• How many an Ovid was in Murray lost.'* 

Where the old hall used to be, in which 
the coronations were celebrated, there is 
now a gallery, which is one hundred and 
sixty feet long.. In 1651, Charles ii. was 
crowned in the old edifice, and in 1715, 
the chevalier de St. George. The situa- 
tion of the palace is truly beautiful ; it 
commands from the drawing-room win- 
dows a most splendid view. At the north- 
side of the building is the Moat-hill, as 
it is termed, composed of earth brought 
hither from the different lands of all the 
proprietors who were here in waiting on 
the kings ; and to this abbey was conveyed 
in the ninth century, by Kenneth ii., the 
noted stone, on the possession of which 
hung the permanency of the Scottish 
monarchy, and on which the Scottish 
monarchs were crowned. In the time of 
Edward i., however, it was removed to 
Westminster Abbey, and has ever since 
formed part of the coronation-chair of the 
British monarchs. The abbey of Scone 
was demolished at the time of the re- 
formation, by a fanatical mob from Dim- 
dee, with the exception of an old aisle, 
which contains a magnificent marble 
monument to the memory of the first 
viscount Stormont. In the pleasure- 
grounds which now occupy what was once 
the place of the ancient village, may 
still be seen the old market- cross df Scone. 

About four miles from Perth, on the 
west bank of the Tay, is the field of Lon- 
carty, where was fought a decisive battle 
between the Scots and Danes in the reign 
of Kenneth iii. History informs us that 
the Scots at the first were obliged to 
retreati but, after a while, were rallied by 
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a peasant of tbe nama of Hay, and his 
two sons, ploughboys, who were at work 
in the neighbourhood, and, being in- 
formed that their countrymen had tbe 
worst of it, they left the field, armed only 
with a yoke, and fought so courageously 
as to obtain a complete victory. It is in 

, commemoration of this circumstance, 
that the crest of the Hay's has for many 
centuries been a peasant carrying a yoke 
over his shoulder. This field, however, 
like many other interesting and noted 
spots, bears no visible traces of its former 
notoriety. It is now used as a bleaching- 
' ground. 

At a distance of about fifteen miles 
from Perth is the town of Dunkeld, situ- 
ated on the north bank of the Tay, and 
celebrated for the fine scenery of its neigh- 
bourhood. It is of great antiquitj|r, and 
at one time was the capital of Caledonia. 
It has been said that so early as 729 the 
Pictish king, Constantine, erected a mo- 
nastery here of Culdees, which in 1127 or 
1130 was made a bishopric. A portion of 
the old abbey still stands, surrounded by 
trees; the choir, which was built by 
bishop Sinclair about 1350, has been con- 

4 verted into a parish church. The elegant 
tower, at the west-end of the north aisle, 
has an extraordinary rent in it, of about 
two inches wide, resembling that which 
lightning sometimes occasions, and to 
which it has been frequently attributed : 

" Oh to the mind where hallow'd feelings reign, 
Dearest of all those solitudes are felt, . 
Where, persecuted, mock'd, and scorn'd In vain. 
By men whose hearts no sympathies could melt, 
On the green sod the adoring throng have knelt. 
Enduring glad the cross of pain and shame. 
Or those abodes where holy men once dwelt 
Who kindled first and spread the gospel's flame. 

Ere its pure light was dimmed by clouds from Kome 
that came. 

" Yes; consecrate, O Scotia, is thy sod. 
Not by a superstition gross and blind ; 
Nor do we vainly dream that the great God, 
To freedom has thy mountain homes assign'd— 
Not freedom which but breaks the chains that 

bind 
The body,— but that freedom which awoke 
Thee to cast off those fetters of the mind 
Which still enthrall the nations in their yoke, 

And bids thy sons still scorn the chains their fa- 
thers broke.*' 

Not very far distant rises the classical 
hill of Birnaro, 1580 feet above the level 
of the sea, on which are discoverable the 
vestiges of a round fort, called " Court- 
hill," where Macbeth held his court, and 
the remains of a square turreted fort, 
commonly known by the appellation of 
Forhaillen. From its northern side may 
be seen the equally celebrated hill of 
Dunrinan, where Sfaakespear is supposed 



to have formed one of the company of 
players sent by queen Elisabeth in 1598, 
to amuse James vi., and that thus this 
bard became familiarly acquainted with 
the localities of the tragedy which he 
afterwards wrote on the story of Macbeth. 
At the bottom of this hill, on the east 
side, is a large stone, about eight feet in 
length, which is said to cover the re- 
mains of Macbeth. There are other 
similar stones in the neighbourhood of 
the hill supposed to be grave- marks to the 
heroes who fell in the storm of Macbeth 's 
castle. From the summit, a magnificent 
prospect is commanded of the vale of the 
Tay. of the rich and extensive woods 
which environ Dunkeld. 

Dunkeld-house, a seat of the duke of 
Athol, is a plain mansion near the cathe- 
dral, surrounded with woods and adorned 
with the greatest taste and care. The 
pleasure domains connected with this 
house include most of the fine scenery 
connected with Dunkeld, while the ducal 
estate has been calculated to extend over 
as much land as the three Lothians. 

The splendid mansion, the building of 
which was interrupted by the decease of 
the late duke of Athol, who died in 1830, 
was of most magnificent dimensions, the 
expense was estimated at 200,000/. On 
the writer*s visit to this spot, the ma[nsion 
in question appeared in its unfinished 
condition, and a painful sight it was. 
There were many of the workmen's tools 
on different blocks, as though they had 
laid them down in dismay, on receiving 
the intelligence of some appalling catas- 
trophe. 

A workman on the grounds, familiar 
with all the circumstances of the family, 
said that the duke had sat watching with 
the greatest interest from day to day the 
progress of this building, and one room 
in a more finished state than the rest had 
particularly engaged his attention, the 
roof for which lay near, just ready to 
cover it in. This department was de- 
signed for the celebration oC the duke's 
birthday, which was at hand. Alas ! he 
lived not to complete this anniversary ; 
ere it arrived, his dust was mingling with 
the clods of the valley, and the place 
that once knew him now knows him no 
more for ever. Truly, " man at his best 
estate is altogether vanity." 

Three hundred workmen employed in 
building this vast edifice, were discharged 
in one day, tho successor objecting to the 
site chosen for its erection. In the grounds 
are the first two larches that were planted 
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in Scotiand. They were brought firom 
Switzerland in 1737. They had at that 
time attained the height of ninety feet, 
and measured thirteen feet round the base, 
at three feet from the ground ; they have 
now attained to a greater height, and 
to a largef circumference. There was, 
likewise, a small American fir, which had 
grown, it is said, eighteen inches in less 
than twelve months. There is here a 
succession of walks and drives in every 
possible variety, together extending to b 
distance of eighty miles. The groves 
are beautifully luxuriant with every de- 
scription of larch, pine, cypress, yew, 
beech-trees, etc., where the spriehtly 
squirrels perch on the branches, cracking 
their nuts, and playfully scattering their 
shells, which come pattering down upon 
the heads of those who walk beneath. 
The larch woods alone cover an extent 
of 11,000 square acres; the number of 
these trees planted by the late duke of 
Athol being about 27,000,000, besides 
several millions of other sorts of trees. 

From the base of Craigvinean a long 
wooded eminence projects, across which 
is a path leading to Ossian's Hall, situated 
beside a cataract formed by a fall of the 
river Braan. Here the river is seen 
tumbling amons rugged rocks, and con- 
fined between lofty banks, which cause 
its waters to advance with great.yiolence 
and rapidity. A kind of hermitage is 
placed about forty feet from the bottom 
of the fall; opposite to the entrance is a 
painting which forms a screen, on which 
IS represented the celebrated Scottish bard 
playing on his harp, and singing the 
thrilling strains of other days. On the 
screen being drawn aside, the foaming 
cataract appears, rolling over its rocky 
barrier, and roaring as with the voice 
of many waters. A little below this sum- 
mer-house or grotto, is an arch thrown 
across the chasm, through whicfi the 
torrent flows with great velocity. 

About a mile higher up the Braan is 
the Rumbling bridge, which is thrown 
across a narrow chasm, eighty feet above 
the waterway. Into this gulf the river 
pours with great fury, dashing over the 
massive fragments of rocks which, from 
time to time, have fallen into its channel, 
and casting up ever and anon thick 
clouds of spray, which fantastically rise 
above the bridge. This spot commands 
a beautiful view of the estate of Athol ; 
but "the most perfect and extensive 
view of the grounds of Dunkeld is to be 
obtained," says Dr. Macculloch, "oppo- 



site to the village of Inver, and at a con- 
siderable elevation above the bridge of 
the Braan, it affords a better conception 
of the collected magnificence and gran- 
deur of the whole, than any other place :" 

** And oh ! to stand 'mid such a scenfe as this. 
Where, in one glorious theatre combined. 
As if uniting all the streams of bliss 
To pour them on the heart and fill the mind 
With holiest thoughts and images, — ^we find 
All that can charm the soul by sound or sight. 
The voice of birds, the firagrant breathing -wind. 
The sun that pours o'er all his JoyfUl light. 
The deep luxuriant woods that clothe each tover' 
ing height. 

" The river from the woods* dark bosom swelling, ' 
So deeply tinged with the surrounding green. 
Its full fiood therefrom earth's deep womb seem» 

welling, 
And fitly harmonizing with a scene 
So hush'd in blissfUl peace, and so serene, 
The old cathedral's venerable pile. 
Which leads our thoughts o'er years that inter 

vene, 
Since the bless'd heralds firom lona's isle 
Bade the pure light of truth o'er these bright re^ 

gions smile." 

At about the distance of seven miles 
from Dunkeld is Blair Athol, the road 
to which lies through the beautiful pass 
of KUliecraukie, wmch is part of the vale 
of Garry. Here the hills on either side- 
approach very near to each other, de- 
scending in precipitous rugged steeps ta 
the rough channels of the stream wnich 
flow at their feet, the whole clothed with 
natural wood, and abounding in dense 
shades and terrific depths enough to affect 
the strongest nerves. It was here that & 
party of Hessian troops, in 1745, refused 
to pass through it, deeming, from its 
intense gloom^ that they must have ar- 
rived at the end of the world. Here, 
too, the blood-thirsty Dundee died. It 
was in the north-end of this pass that, in 
1689, the battle was fought between the 
Highland army, commanded by Dundee, 
and the troops of king William, under 
general Mackay. 

The scenery of Blair Athol was always 
and deservedly much admired, and whilst 
amid the poetic musings which such a 
combination of mountain, hill, and heathy 
slopes are likely to produce, the effect is 
heightened by the rushing waters of the 
adjacent cataract — ^Bruar'sfririous streams 
tumbling over the birch-shaded rocks* 
This fall has been thus described by a 
modem poet : 

" Hark to the cataract's mighty roar ! 

With giant leaps it makes its way, 
Foaming and dashing but the more 

When Jetting rocks its course would stay ; 
And still it boils and foams below, 
As though it wish'd no rest to know. 
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" Far, far bedeatb, in sinyous course, . 

Where not the eye of man can pieice, 
Still bellowing roar those waters hoarse, 

Still dash and.froth as wildly fierce : 
In their exhaustlessness we see 
An emblem of eternity. 

" That mighty ocean whose deep waves 
Onward— still onward— ever. flow, 

A nd as earth's golden shores it leaves, ' 
Its source above, its streams below, 

We in its ceaseless flowings see, 

Time mingling with eternity." 

A very steep winding path, about a 
mile in length, conducts to the head of 
the torrent. This is beautifully inter- 
s|>ersed with birch-wood and heather, in 
so healthy a state tliat every leaf has the 
appearance of having been washed and 
dried, so that not a speck of dust is 
visible, and the variety of colouring gives 
such an aspect to the whole, as cannot 
be adequately conceived of from any de- 
scription. There are five distinct falls, 
which appear to have different sources, 
but the same river supplies the whole. 

S. S. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON CRUELTY. 

Were the question put to me, " Why 
has Old Humphrey never written a paper 
expressly on the subject of cruelty?" 
hardly should I know how to shape a 
satisfactory reply. True it is, that by 
nature and habit, principle and practice, 
from the days of childhood until now, 
I have been opposed to cruelty, whether 
exercised to man, or beast, bird, fish, 
reptile, or insect ; but as this information 
has not been prominently imparted to 
my readers, many may have fallen into 
the error, as some to my knowledge have 
done, of supposing that I have no very 
definite notions of humanity. 

A complimentary letter now lying 
before me, mingles reproof with praise in 
the following observations : " While I 
highly estimate the character of your 
writings, I cannot but lament that such 
favourable opportunities as are there 
presented for discountenancing cruelty 
and enforcing humanity, should be so 
apparently lost; — but probably your at- 
tention has never been directed to the 
subject. I allude to your remarks in 
* Pithy Papers* on angling and on racing. 
The idea of * treating with humanity 
and handling tenderly the worm,' while 
at the very moment you are inflict- 
ing on it the most excruciating agony, 
all for sport, to become the bait of some 
harmless unfortunate fish who next awaits 



your torture ; this appears a direct con- 
tradiction of terms, which I most sin- 
cerely regret, as coming from your pen." 

My correspondent seems not aware 
that the language complained of is not 
my own, but quoted from Izaac Walton, 
and used by me ironically. I am not at 
all surprised that a little wonderment 
should be manifested by any one who 
could suppose it possible, that while im- 
paling a worm on a barbed hook, I could 
affect to handle the writhing reptile 
"tenderly," and treat him as a friend. 
Leaving it to the followers of the meek- 
minded Walton, and the lovers of angling, 
to reconcile such apparently irreconcilable 
terms, I have only for myself to disclaim 
the inconsistency into which it was sup- 
posed I had fallen. When an ironical 
sentence is taken literally, it makes sad 
confusion with the sense intended to be 
conveyed. I must in future look more 
narrowly to my language to prevent the 
possibility of being misunderstood. 

But now, being in a suitable mood for 
the undertaking, let me venture a few 
remarks on the subject of cruelty. In 
doing this, I will endeavour to avoid any 
affectation of susceptibility. Freedom of 
opinion and boldness of language are not 
inconsistent with respect for the opmions 
of others ; let me try, then, to be honest 
without illiberality, and earnest without 
severity. 

Cruelty is defined by Dr. Johnson to 
be " inhumanity, savagenesa, barbarity, 
delight in the pain and misery of others, 
and intentional affliction;" and in this 
definition the learned Doctor may be 
quite correct; but I must be indulged 
with a wider signification — ^believing, as 
I do, that one-half, if not three-fourths 
of the cruelty practised among us, is 
thoughtless and unintentional. If I could 
onlj^pen the eyes of all who are now 
blina to the inhumanities they practise, 
my confidence would be strong that 
very many would shrink with abhorrence 
from cruelty. 

What a blurred and blotted page is 
that of unkindness, in the history of the 
world ! what a blood-red record of sin 
and sorrow is that of inhumanity ! what 
Satanic bitterne^il what torments, and 
what tears are included in the word 
"cruelty!" 

Among the more striking instances of 
existing cruelty may be mentiotsed slavery 
and the slave-trade; these are crying 
evils, against which philanthropists, for 
the most part, lift up their voices: but 
2b 
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oh, how feebly, in comparison with 
their indignant declamation, when imart- 
ing under personal oppression ! Selfish- 
ness is ever the associate of cruelty; 
retisons of the silliest kind have been 
advanced to support slavery. When a 
slave-holder defends slavery on the ground 
that the poor negroes are brought by it 
within the influence of Christianity, no 
one for a moment supposes the slave- 
holder to be really actuated by a desire to 
benefit the slave. The veil of this excuse 
is too flimsy to hide, for an instant, the 
monstrous deformitvof the crime. Slavery 
is cruelty in one of its most unmitigated 
forms. There mav be, among slave- 
holders and the advocates of the slave- 
tradci kind-hearted and merciful men, 
exceptions to a rule — but how, if mer- 
ciful, can they advocate so merciless a 
system ? Simply because, being far re- 
moved from the cruel scenes of slavery 
and the slave-trade, they neither see nor 
reflect on the misery they uphold. Was 
the iron of slavery once to enter into 
their souls, or were they once conscious 
of the terrible judgments in store for the 
unrighteous and unrepentant oppressors 
of their fellow-men, willingly would they 
weep tears of blood to blot out their ini- 
quity. 

Nor Is war less hideous in its visage, 
nor less cruel in its actions. With what 
merciless havoc have the scythe and 
sickle o/ contention mown down the 
human harvest of battle fields! When 
unblinded by military pomp, and unex- 
cited by national glory, we gaze on 
slaughtered hosts and pillaged cities, the 
devastation appears more like the work 
of demons than of men ; but the war- 
horse, the unfurled banner, the voice of 
the trumpet, the clamorous bells an- 
nouncing conquest, and the marble piles 
in Westminster-abbey, pacify us;4^nd 
war, instead of being execrated as a 
cruel scourge, is almost regarded as a 
holy thing. Tlie common soldier, who 
enlists in a drunken frolic, and the officer 
who enters the army to secure a gentle- 
manly provision, have the credit of being 
actuated by the generous motive of 
serving their country, though the object 
of the one may have been his pay, and 
that of the other a peerage and a pen- 
sion ! My opinion of war may be ga- 
thered from the assertion, that in my 
belief most heroes have cause to repent 
of their heroism, and much reason to 
pray that their victories may be forgiven 
them. What an orphan»maker and 



widow-maker is cruel war t Truly nkay 
it be said, 

" Among the monsters of the world. 
In nature's yaried plan, 
That plague, oppress, and scourge mankind, 
The fiercest far Is man." 

I might dwell on the religious perse- 
cutions of the earth, the slaughter of the 
Jews, the destruction of early Christians, 
the burning of martyrs, the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew 's-day, and the unholy 
and barbarous inhumanities of the ** holy 
inquisition " — but these are gone by. 
True it is, that the very remembrance of 
them is enough to call forth a male- 
diction from every unrestrained heart; 
but thankfulness and gratitude that the 
world is delivered from them are better 
things to indulge in than bitter impreca- 
tions. 

There is something dastardly, as well 
as brutal, in cruelty to defenceless ani- 
mals, that their Almighty Maker has 
given us for our use, ana not to be by us 
wantonly tormented. Why should we 
urge beyond his strength the generous 
horse» whose foot for us is shod with 
swiftness, and whose neck is clothed 
with thunder ? Why treat unkindly the 
faithful doff, that serves us with fidelity 
by day and night, and submissively licks 
the hand that smites him? Or why, in- 
deed, should we inflict unnecessary an- 
guish on the meanest creature that God 
has made ? 

We hear but little now of the brutal prac- 
tices of bull-baiting, badger-baiting, and 
cock-fighting I yet have they all had, with- 
in my memory, advocates in a British 
House of Commons. I myself, in my 
boyhood, have seen the game-cock clipped 
for the pit, and armed with steel spurs 
for the mortal combat. I have witnessed 
ferocious dogs attacking the chained 
badger in his tub — and once I was present 
when a bull, fastened to a stake, had a 
cord thrown over his horns, that he 
might be held fast, while pu[^ies were 
encouraged to gnaw his nose, and suck 
the flowing blood. Is not this horrible ! 

But though there can scarcely be two 
opinions about the cruelty of bull-bait- 
ing, bear-baiting, badger-baiting, and 
cock-fighting, there are thousands who 
are advocates for horse-racing, hunting, 
shooting, and fishing, as manly, health- 
ful, and perfectly justifiable amuse- 
ments. Those, however, who follow 
these diversions are not, I think, much 
given to debate or reflect on the hu- 
manity or inhumanity of their pursuit^ but 
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are influenced simpfy by motives ofprofit, 
pleasure, or inclination. It would require 
a clever man to convince me, while gazing 
on a horse at the winning-post, urged be- 
yond his strength, panting, trembling, and 
staggering— or a hare dappled with blood, 
and all but torn in pieces by the yelling 
dogs — or a bird with a broken wing, lan- 
guishing to death in a hedge or ditch — 
or a worm writhing on a barbed hook — 
or on the lacerated gills of a leaping, 
gasping, and bleeding fish— that these 
pursuits are free from inhumanity. In 
my apprehension, wherever pain is in- 
flicted needlessly, it must be cruelty. 

It does not follow that the patron of 
the turf, the follower of the chase, the 
sportsman, or the fisherman, has pleasure 
in inflicting pain,-— he only wishes to fol- 
low his favourite pastime, and may, in 
many cases, lament the pain he inflicts. 
But the question with me is this, am I 
right in following out my inclination, when 
it necessarily involves such an amount of 
suffering? — I think not; and thinking 
so, it would be unjustifiable in me to 
become either a frequenter of tlie turf, 
a follower of the hounds, a sportsman, or 
a fisherman. 

It is on record, that in the Isle of 
Wight they had neither fox, pole-cat, nor 
badger, until a few years ago, when some 
foxes were introduced, that they might 
bo hunted. Fox-hunting is sometimes 
upheld by its advocates, on the ground 
that foxes, making so much havoc among 
the poultry as they do, ought to be de- 
stroyed. It is said that doctors difier, 
and it seems by the above, that fox- 
hunters differ also ; for while some are 
cruel enough to doom Renard to destruc- 
tion for killing poultrv, others are merci- 
ful enough to keep him alive, ^hat he 
m^ be hunted. 

I should hardly like to venture the 
present of half a dozen young foxes to a 

rrtsman, in whose woods I had killed 
ra ; or, a score of pheasants' ^gg^t that 
I had been fortunate enough to nnd on 
his estate ; for in spite of his professed 
desire to preserve poultry, and to prevent 
birds getting too numerous, I suspect he 
would be half ready to hunt me with his 
own dogs, if not to shoot me with his own 
gun, for my officious folly in interfering 
with his sport. Fox-hunters are about 
as anxious to lessen their foxes, and 
sportsmen to diminish their pheasants, as 
sehoolboys are to do away with nut- 
bought and blackberry-bushes. 
It can be no cause of wonder that the 



destruction of savage animals should be 
more popular than the destruction of 
such as are less fierce. No doubt, were 
wolves to be still found in our woods, the 
public would regard a wolf-hunt still 
more &vourably than a fox-chase, just 
as they now consider the latter more 
justifiable than a hare-hunt. A similar 
remark may be made with regard to 
otters; for as they live on the finny 
tribe, so most persons would be advo- 
cates for their being destroyed. There 
are, however, different opinions enter- 
tained respecting the otter's usefulness. 
"The destruction of otters," says one, 
'' is both cruel and injudicious, inasmuch 
as that the otter preys upon the eel, 
which latter creature causes much mis- 
chief, }n robbing the streams of both 
trout and grayling, by feeding upon their 
spawn." "This most ridiculous idea," 
says another, " is fully beaten, and the 
argument frustrated, in the knowledge 
that the trout and grayling exist only in 
a rapid and clear stream, whilst the eel 
is seldom to be found therein, preferring 
still water and deep mud." It may be all 
very well to ascertain whether otters 
eat eels, or eels devour the spawn of the 
trout and grayling ; but he must be ra- 
ther a bold-faced otter-hunter who would 
unblushingly maintain that the pastime 
of the hunt was not the principal motive 
with him in taking out his dogs. 

Before I conclude, let me bring to- 
gether for a moment the weak arguments 
that are advanced in support of pursuits 
which inflict anguish. Slavery, it is said, 
places slaves within the influence of 
Christianity — war is necesary, to defend 
us from our enemies — ^horse-racing im- 
proves our breed of horses — bull-baiting, 
cock-fighting, and the prize-ring, are 
necessary to keep up our old English 
courage— hunting destroys animals which 
are injurious — shooting keeps down the 
birds that would otherwise be too nu- 
merous — and fishing is favourable to 
quiet musing and profitable meditation. 
I now think I might venture to assert, 
that not a single pursuit here mentioned 
is followed on account of the reason 
assigned for it. The real reason is, 
and it would be more upright and manly 
to avow it, than to palter and prevari- 
cate — the real motive for these various 
pursuits is, a selfish desire for profit, 
glory, or pleasure. To me it seems mere 
mockery for the slave-dealer to talk about 
Christianity, the soldier to applaud his 
patriotism, the horse-racer to boast that 
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be attends Epsom, Ascott, and New- 
market, to improve the breed of British 
borses; and tbe pugilist to assert, that 
be enters tbe prize-ring, or tbe cockpit, 
to keep up tbe declining courage of 
bis country ! — Just as soon could I be- 
lieve tbe owner of a gin-palace or of a 
gamine-table, were be to maintain tbat 
tbe object of tbe course be pursued, was, 
tbe good of tbe neigbbourbood in wbicb 
be resided. 

But let me not say more tban I ougbt, 
for a man may be cruel, even in bis 
remarks against cruelty. Honestly would 
I express my opinion without bitterness 
or self-sufficiency. We are all, perhaps, 
too much given to follow out our several 
inclinations, without duly considering tbe 
consequences they involve. I doubt not, 
while calling in question tbe humanity 
of others, I am myself, in many respects, 
liable to tbe like reproof. 

There are many kinds of cruelty be- 
side cruelty to animals. While mani- 
festing much tenderness to the lower 
creatures, we may exhibit a sad want 
of it to our fellow-men. How do we 
stand as masters, servants, parents, chil- 
dren, friends, and neighbours? Believe 
me, it is very possible to desire the abo- 
lition of slavery, to support the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
to be an advocate for peace, and to ab- 
stain from racing, bunting, shooting, and 
fishing, and still systematically to prac- 
tise cruelty every day of our lives. A 
bitter husband, a negligent wife, a severe 
parent, a disobedient child, an unkind 
master or mistress, and a dishonest ser- 
vant, are all very cruel characters. 

As I have aforetime somewhat over- 
looked the consideration of this subject, 
and as you may have fallen into the same 
error, it is high time tbat we should now 
try to amend our fault. Let us abhor 
cruelty to tbe lower creation, and prac- 
tise kindness one to another, neglecting 
neither the body nor the soul. If we 
are not anxious for our own souls, we are 
cruel to ourselves. If we are careless 
about tbe souls of others, then are we 
cruel to our neighbours. 



THE REFORMERS BEFORE THE 

REFORMATION. 

No. VII. 

DEPARTURE AND PROSPECTS OF HUSS 

HIS ARRIVAL AT CONSTANCE. 

Already bad most of tbe members of 
the council arrived at Constance, when 



two mien set out on their journey tbitber, 
both full of gloomy forebodings, though 
they were opposed to each other, and 
their characters were as different as their 
conditions, tbe one being a pope, . tbe 
other only an excommunicated priest. 
These were John xxiii. and John Haas. 

The carriage of tbe pontiff having been 
overturned on one of tne Tyrolese moun- 
tains, wbicb commanded a view of the 
city and lake of Constance, John xxiii. 
considered bis fall as a preside of evil. 
" By Satan," be exclaimed, "1 am over- 
turned. Why did I not stay at Bologna?" 
Then looking downwards to the vaUey, 
be called it a pit in wbicb the foxes are 
taken. He understood, indeed, that tbe 
chief aim of tbe council was to destroy 
tbe schism, and that tbe three men by 
whom tbe Christian church was divided, 
must give place to a new pope, whose 
election appeared at least to be unani- 
mously desired. He, therefore, pretended 
to be willing and sincere in preparing 
for tbe council, in order tbat be might 
be sure of having it in bis power to dis- 
solve it. 

Tlie sad forebodings of John Huss were 
quite as strong and as well grounded. Yet 
he neglected no means of lawful defence, 
and bis courage did not fail him. He 
from tbe first publicly avowed his inten- 
tion of going to Constance to bear witness 
to his faith. A few days before his de- 
parture, he announced that be was going 
to plead before tbe council, in a writing 
which was fixed on tbe gates of tbe 
palace, adding, " In order tbat if any one 
suspects me of heresy he may proceed 
thither and show, in tbe presence of the 
pope and tbe doctors, whether I have 
ever held or taught any false or erroneous 
doctrines. If they can convict me of 
having taught any doctrine contrary to 
the Christian faith, I refuse not to suffer 
all the penalties to which heretics are 
liable ; but I hope God will not give the 
victory to unbelievers, to men who war 
against the truth." 

Huss afterwards published that be was 
ready to give an account of his faith be- 
fore the archbishop and bis clergy. Then 
be boldly reouirea a certificate of ortho- 
doxy from the man whose office made 
him tbe most eager to condemn bim, 
namely, the bishop of Nazareth, chief 
inquisitor of the diocese of Prague. That 
bis reauest was granted, is a fact as biud 
to understand as it is impossible to be 
denied. The substance of tbe testimony 
of the inquisitor, which was formidly 
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given before a notary, was to the follow- 
ing effect : ** We make known to all by 
these presents, that we have conversed 
with the honourable master John Huss, 
bachelor in divinity of the celebrated 
university of Prague ; that we have had 
several serious discourses with him re- 
specting the Holy Scriptures and other 
matters, and we acknowledge him to be 
a faithful and good Catholic, having found 
in him no fault or error up to this day. 
Moreover, we testify that the said John 
Hubs has declared that he is ready to 
give reasons for his faith, before the arch- 
bishcfp and his clergy, against whoever 
may appear to accuse him of error or 
heresy, but that no one has come forward 
to support the accusation. In faith of 
which we have delivered to him this 
letter, sealed with our great seal. Given 
at Prague this 30th of August, 1412." 

Armed with this written document, 
Hubs appeared at the abbey of St. James, 
where the archbishop had assembled with 
the barons on the affairs of the kingdom. 
There he intreated the archbishop to de- 
clare plainly if he accused or suspected 
htm of heresy, and, if not, he pressed 
him to give him a public testimonial, 
which would be of use to him in his 
journey to Constance. 

The archbishop replied, that he was 
not aware that John Huss had been 
guilty of any crime or fault; but he 
urged him to free himself from the sen- 
tence of excommunication he had in- 
curred. The testimony of the bishop of 
Nazareth and the words of the arch- 
bishop, are proved, by the letter which 
tlie barons of Bohemia addressed to Sigis- 
mund after the death of Huss. A few 
days afterwards, Huss asked to be intro- 
duced to a general assemblv of the eccle- 
siastics of Prague, in which the arch- 
bishop presided. He offered to prove his 
innocence from Scripture, from the holy 
canons, and from the fathers; but his 
request was refused, and he was not 
admitted. 

These facts sufficiently manifest, that 
the prelates dreaded another disturbance 
at Prague, and that they relied on the 
council to take part with them against 
Huis. If they appeared complying in 
tho report they gave of his doctrines and 
conduct, perhaps they yielded to the in- 
fluence of the court, or secretly desired 
to make the way to Constance easy to 
him, by removing every obstacle that 
might have deferred his journey, or 
slackened his progress. 



Iifr the month of October, in the year 
1414, Huss took his leave of the little 
chapel of Bethlehem, which he never 
again beheld, and of his friends and dis- 
ciples. He left behind him his faithful 
friend Jerome. Their parting was affect- 
ing. " My dear master," said the latter, 
"he firm; maintain courageously what 
vou have preached and written ; using the 
holy Scriptures as your support against 
the pride, and covetousness, and other 
vices of the ecclesiastical body. Should 
this task become too hard for you, or 
should I learn that you are overtaken by 
any danger, I will hasten, I will fly to 
your assistance." 

Huss quitted Prague, provided with a 
safe conduct from the emperor Wences- 
laus, and he received, while on the way, 
another, which he had requested from 
the emperor Sigismund, to the following 
purport : — " Sigismund, by the grace of 
God, king of the Romans, etc., scutes 
the lords spiritual and temporal ; and to 
all our other subjects, we commend to 
you, with hearty afibction to all of you in 
common, and to each of you in parti- 
cular, the honourable master John Huss, 
bachelor of divinity and master of arts, 
bearer of these presents, going from Bo- 
hemia to the council of Constance, having 
hereby taken him under our protection, 
and toat of the empire, desiring that he 
should be well received and favourably 
treated by you, and furnished with all 
that can promote the speed and safety of 
his journey, whether by laud or water, 
without anything bein? taken from him 
or his, on their arrivals and departures, 
for any cause whatsoever ; and inviting 
you to suffer him freely and securely 

TO PASS, TO REMAIN, TO STOP, AND TO 

RETURN, providing him, if needful, with 
good passports, out of honour and re- 
spect to our imperial majesty.* Given 
at Spires, October 18th, 1414, being the 
third year of our reign in Hungary, and 
our fifth in the Roman empire.f 

John Huss was accompanied by several 
noble barons, Henry de Latzemboch, 
Wenceslaus Duba, and John de Chlum. 
The life of the latter presents an example 
of sincere, affectionate, and disinterested 
friendship, and his name is inseparably 
connected with that of Huss. 

Yet enmity was not lulled to sleep, 
and its explosion was only the more to 
be dreadea, from being deferred for a 

* MS. Brans. Lefps. and Goth. ap. Von der 
Hardt iv. p. 12. 

t MS. Von der Hardt. 
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time. The inveterate foet of Hum^ Ste- 
phen Paletz and Michael Cauiis, the 
aeed priest of one of the ehurcfaei in the 
oKl citv of Prague, had gone to Con- 
stance helbre him, and his ruin was re- 
solved on, even before he appeared in 
the presence of his judges. 

He did not deceive himself as to the 
perils of his situation, and the very pro- 
cautions which he took before his de- 
parture, prove that he was aware ci the 
extent of his danger. This is confirmed 
by several farewell letters, which he 
wrote to his friends at Prague. In one 
of these he says, " Think not, my friends, 
that I have provoked unworthy usage by 
any false doctrine. I set off, I travel 
with a safe conduct from the king,* to 
meet my numerous and deadly enemies. 
I commit myself wholly to the Almighty 
God, my Saviour ; I trust that he will 
hear your earnest prayers, and will give 
wisdom and understanding to my mouth, 
that I may resist them ; and that he will 
send his holy Spirit, to strengthen me in 
his truth, that I may be enabled to with- 
stand temptations, imprisonment, and, if 
need be, a cruel death. Jesus Christ 
suffered for those whom he loved. Is it 
strange that he has left us his example, 
that we should ourselves patiently endure 
all things for our own salvation ? He is' 
God, and we are his creatures ; he is the 
Lord, and we are his servants ; he is the 
master of the world, and we are feeble 
mortals ; he has suffered, and shall not 
we suffer also, especially when our suf- 
ferings are sent to purify us ? Therefore, 
my beloved, if my death may promote 
his glory, pray that it may be soon, and 
that he may enable me to endure all my 
sufferings with fortitude; but if it is 
better that I should return to you, pray 
that I may come back blameless ; that is, 
that £ may not withhold any of the 
truths of the gospel, but that I may leave 
a bright example for my brethren to 
follow. Perhaps you may never again 
see my face at Prague ; but if the good 
pleasure of the Almighty God should 
restore me to you, let us go forward with 
increased firmness, in the knowledge and 
love of his commandments." 

In another letter, which Huss, on his 
departure, addressed to his disciple, the 
pnest Martin, he speaks of himself with 
the greatest modesty, accusing himself as 
of serious offences, because he had once 

♦ aigismund, though emperor, wm, as enstom- 
ary before his coronation, called (H»ly Ung of the 
Romans. I 



delighted in splendid attire, and hAd 
wasted hours m frivolous occupations* 
He adds this affectionate charge : " Let 
the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls be thy concern, not the attainment 
of benefices and possessions. Beware of 
decorating thy dwelling rather than thy 
spirit, and let thy chief care be given to 
the spiritual building. Be pious and 
humble towards the poor, and waste not 
thy wealth in feasting. If thou dost not 
amend thy life, and abstein from super- 
fluities, I fear thou wilt be severely chas- 
tised, even as I am myself, who have in- 
dulged in these things, led away by cus- 
tom, and troubled by a spirit (^ pride. 
Thou knowest my doctrine, thou hast re- 
ceived my instructions from thy childhood, 
therefore it is unnecessary for me to write 
any farther to thee ; but I intreat thee, by 
the mercy of our Lord, follow me not in 
any of those vanities into which thou hast 
seen me fall." He concludes, by order- 
ing different legacies, and making a sort 
of will, respecting several articles that 
belonged to him ; and on the cover of his 
letter he inscribed this prophetic address : 
" My friend, I intreat thee not to break 
this seal before receiving certain intelli- 
gence that I am dead," 

An inward progress is manifest in these 
letters, worthy to be compared with the 
pious writings of the most eminent fathers 
of the primitive church. His mind, always 
upright and sincere, seems to have ad- 
vanced in meekness and patience. In all 
that he wrote or said, there was nothing 
of the impatient or the turbulent sectary, 
who is carried beyond bounds by the ex- 
citing and alluring bustle of popular ap- 
plause. He was now almost alone, in 
the midst of strangers and enemies ; his 
soul heard only the " still small voice," 
which inwardly directed him, and in re- 
lying on this guidance, found an increase 
of strength and holiness. Whether the ex- 
tremity of danger naturally raises a man 
above himself, or wheth^ the work of 
Divine grace, in the hearts of believers, 
is shown more clearly, when their laathour 
is approaching, Huss, from the time of 
his leaving Prague till that of his death, 
appeared as conspicuous for patience, re- 
signation, and Christian meekness, as he 
had hitherto been for hu correct con- 
duct, deep piety, rectitude, and courage, 
as a change in the atmosphere throws 
light on a pleasing prospect, and brings 
forward new beauties, hitherto concealed 
in the shade. 
Nothing interrupted his journey, during 
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which, for the last time, he had the satis- 
fkction of heing heard with approyal. 
As he attacked the ahuses of certain ob- 
servances, rather than the observances 
themselves, and the extreme tendencies 
of certain doctrines, rather than the doc- 
trines, and the vices of the clergy, rather 
than the institution of the ministry, his 
discourses were favourably listened to by 
the country people and their priests, who 
had Bufiered much themselves from the 
overbearing and covetous conduct of the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

Prelates and doctors understood the 
full bearing of (he two chief points in 
which ^t>hn Huss departed from the doc- 
trine they called orthodox, namely, the 
spiritual incapacity of mercenary and im- 
pious priests, and the duty of referring 
to the Scriptures rather than to the* 
church ; but the results of these prin- 
ciples were not visible to the common 
eye, and the multitude only regarded 
John Huss as a man of holy life, who 
preached like an apostle, and was ex- 
posed to the anger of the priesthood, 
because he had condemned their hypo- 
crisy and love of gain. 

On his journey he everywhere found 
the same acceptance, the same regard; 
and, in one of his letters, he thus relates 
a few occurrences in which he was con- 
cerned. He wrote to his friends at 
Prague, from Nuremburg, on October 
20, " You must know, that since the day 
of my departure from Bohemia, I have 
travelled on horseback, without covering or 
concealing my face. When I drew near 
Pernau, the vicar and his curates were 
waiting for me ; when I came to him, he 
drank to my health, from a cup of wine ; 
he and his companions then listened to me 
in a friendly manner, and he said that he 
had always been my friend. All the 
Germans .were pleased to see me in this 
new city. From thence we proceeded 
to Weyden, where a great multitude 
wondered to see us ; and when we reached 
Salzbach, I said to the council and the 
elders of that place, ' I am that John Huss, 
of whom you have doubtless heard much 
that is amiss, here I am, question me at 
once, and thus learn the truth/ After 
several inquiries, they perfectly acaui- 
esced in all that I told them. We then 
passed through Inspruck, and we spent 
the night in the town of Lauff, where the 
incumbent, who Is skilled in canon law, 
had arrived with his assistants. I con- 
versed with him, and he received my 
discourse favourably. We afterwards 



reached Nuremburg, where my arrival 
was announced by some merchants who 
had preceded us, and the people were 
gathered in the streets, that they might 
inquire and see which was John Huss. 
Before dinner, the incumbent wrote to 
request a long interview with me. I in- 
vited him to come, and he came ; the 
magistrates and citisens also assembled, 
wishing to see and to converse with me. 
I immediately rose from table, and went 
to meet them, and as they wished for a 
private conference, I answered, ' I speak 
m public, that those may listen who de^ 
sire to hear me.' And from that time 
till night we reasoned in the presence of 
the corporation and townsmen. * Mas- 
ter,' they said, 'all that you have told 
us is Catholic doctrine; we have taught 
these things many years, we know them 
to be true, and we have always regarded 
them as such. Doubtless you will return 
from the council with honour.' .... I 
have met with no enemies as yet, and 
wherever I stop I am very well received. 
There is no ill-will apparent against me 
greater than in some men who come 
from Bohemia. What shall I say more? 
The noblemen, Wenceslaus and John de 
Chlum, deal with me in a noble Christian 
manner, thev are the heralds and advo- 
cates of truth, and with then* aid, by the 
help of God, all will be well. To-night 
we reach Constance ; pope John is also 
approaching. We think that he follows 
the king at the distance of sixty miles." 

It appears by this letter and some 
others, that almost everywhere the com- 
mon people went to meet John Huss. 
The magistrates themselves attended him 
in their cities, and the general feeling 
was at once an expression of respect to 
his character, and a loud protest against 
the corruptions of the clergy. 

Huss arrived at Constance on Novem- 
ber the 3rd. He lodged at the house of a 
poor widow, whom he compared to her 
who received Elijah at Zarephath, but if 
she could give him a place of rest, she 
could not promise him an asylum. Yet 
he remained undisturbed for several days. 
The barons John de Chlum and Henry 
de Latzembosch informed the pope of 
his arrival, and added, that John Huss 
was provided with a safe conduct from 
the emperor. John xxiii. received them 
graciously, and answered, '*£ven if Huss 
had killed my own brother, I would 
strive with all my heart that no injustice 
should be offered to him during his 
abode at Constance." It is even said that 
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he withdrew the sentence of excommuni- 
cation from John Huss, only advising 
.him to be absent from mass on solemn 
occasions, that he might not give occa- 
sion for any public scandal or popular 
disturbance. Huss, therefore, at first 
spoke and acted with sufficient freedom. 
ruUy trusting to his safe conduct, he 
supported his doctrines by his word and 
his pen, and said mass in one of the rooms 
of his dwelling, which was crowded by 
those who desired to see and hear him. 
He hoped that he might be allowed to 
preach in public, and he had prepared 
for that purpose two sermons, which 
have come down to us among his works ; 
they are proofs of his caution. He there 
professes his belief in what the Catholic 
church believes; he supports it by tradi- 
tion, and quotes the principal fathers. 
Yet he maintains that the holy Scrips 
tures, rightly understood, are the true 
rule of faith, and that the rule is suffi- 
cient for salvation. He adds, as to what 
relates to the doctrines respecting the 
efficacy of regeneration, that since the 
Christian faith necessarily includes all 
acts of obedience and love, a man in a 
state of mortal sin is only a Christian in 
name, and cannot repeat the creed with- 
out being guilty of falsehood. He ex- 
horts the church to peace and unity. As 
for the corrupt, luxurious, and mercenary 
practices of the clergy, his language is 
far more moderate that that of the popu- 
lar preachers of the day, and, in some re- 
spects, his statements are less bold than 
theirs. Doubtless John Huss was desirous 
of conciliating parties by these two dis- 
courses, and to forbid him to preach 
them was to proclaim beforehand the 
resolution to destroy him. 



THE CLOUD ON THE SAINT'S DEATHBED. 

The last hours of some men, emi- 
nent in piety and usefulness, as they 
were in talents and labours through life, 
have been overcast with gloom that pre- 
vented bystanders from recognising the 
glories of their departure. But the orb 
setting behind a bank of dense black 
clouds is himself far beyond their reach. 
They aflfect not his brightness, but merely 
our view of it. While to us he seems to 
sink in darkness that extinguishes his 
beams, he is really rising in other skies, 
gladdening the sight of other observers, 
and clothed in splendours as if the Al- 



mighty had afresh, or for the fiitt time, 
roMd him in the reflection of his own 
Divine effulgence. ** We walk by faith, 
not by sight;" and when a man's life has 
testified that his heart is right with 
Christ, we know that his safety for glori- 
fication is in Christ's hands, though hit 
enemies be, in malice, loading him with 
anathemas, or he, by morbid influence 
from what is animal or what is mental, 
be writing volumes of bitter things against 
himself, at the crisis of his leaving the 
body. — Dr, Urwick, 



THE SENSE OP PROPRIETY. 
Joseph, having previously spoken to 
the king, introduced five of his brothers 
to the royal presence, as representatives 
of the whole. Mark the delicacy — the 
sense of propriety here ; and add it to 
the other excellences, of a higher order, 
in this admirably exemplary character. 
He does not bring in, bustling into the 
royal chamber of audience, a whole host 
of his kindred, men, women, and cliildren, 
to gratify their idle curiosity, and pre- 
suming, from his favour with the mo- 
narch, that his majesty would, of course, 
be (juite delighted to see all that belonged 
to him. Despise not the fl^iapnition, to 
imitate Joseph even in thisVv^ltivate a 
sense of propriety, of delicacy, '#nd cour- 
tesy of behaviour. A great deal more 
than many are aware, of their own re- 
spectabili^ in society, s^nd the accept- 
ableness w. their company in its inter- 
course, as well as of the order, and ease, 
and comfort of social life, depends upon 
it. In everything that regards the 
bringing forward into notice of your- 
selves or yours, while you do not shrink 
from what manifest duty requires, it will 
be advisable, as a general rule, rather to 
keep within, than to go beyond the limit 
which propriety might justify. Be not 
obtrusive. Forwardness will keep yon 
back ; modesty will advance you.— 
Wardlaw, 



WISE PREPARATION. 
It is well to travel in the same spirit 
as the good old prince of Cond6, who 
said that he always sent on before him an 
avant-courier, who made everything com- 
fortable ; and that personage was a spirit 
of contentment, and a consciousness nof 
little he merited half the WesshJgs h» 
enjoyed. 
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The River Wye, in Derbyshire. 



THE RIVER WYE. 

The county of Derby includes many 
scenes ¥rhich the traveller has visited 
with great delight. The surface of its 
southern portion, from its generally being 
level, contains nothing remarkable in its 
hills, and consequently little picturesque 
scenery ; but, north of the chief town, 
the hiUs begin gradually to rise, and af- 
terwards attain a considerable height, 
being the commencement of that moun- 
tainous ridge which divides the island, 
and extendis in a northern direction into 
Scotland. 

Some of the valleys in the mountainous 

Earts of Derbyshire are very beautiful; 
ut the most picturesque and singular 
scenery of this county appears in the 
number and variety of smaller valleys or 
dales, with which the limestone district 
abounds. They differ in extent and in 
various particulars ; but the general cha- 
racteristics of all of them are, precipitous 
rocks of very singular and striking forms, 
with mountain streams and rivulets run- 
ning through the lower part of the dales, 
October, 1846. 



which are frequently well wooded. One 
of these is represented in the engraving, 
which exhibits the passage of the Wye, 
near Monsal Dale. 



EVENTS IN BORNEO. 

The events which have lately occurred 
in the Indian Archipelago have excited 
great and general attention. We are in- 
debted for the narrative to captain the 
hon. H. Keppel, r.n., while there stands 
prominently before us in connexion with 
these circumstances, Mr. Brooke, the 
second son of the late Thomas B. Brooke, 
esq., one of the East India Company's 
civil employees. He was engaged for 
some time in the Company's service, as a 
cadet. In the Burmese war he was shot 
through the body, and on returning to 
England to recruit his health he resigned 
his situation, and proceeded to China in 
the year 1830. 

Passing along the China seas, Mr. 
Brooke's attention was attracted by the 
extent and beauty of the favoured islands 
2 E 
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of the Asiatic Archipelago. His interest 
in them induced him by all the means 
within reach, and especially by reading, 
to gain whatever information he could 
respecting them; and he became con- 
vinced that Borneo and the adjacent 
islands afforded ample room for the de- 
velopment of British skilli enterprise, 
and wealth. 

Sir Stamford Raffles had previously 
observed the importanoe of the island, 
and stated, in a letter to lord Minto, that 
it is extremely rich, producing a large 
amount of precious stones and gold. He 
considered it equal to the production of 
every kind of spice; and the camphor ob- 
tained from thence is the finest that can 
be obtained. 

Borneo, it may be remarked, Is the 
largest island in the world,— Australia 
being generally considered a continent,-*— 
and lies nearly in the centre of the Archi- 
pelago. Its breadth is three hundred 
and fifty miles, and its length from 
north-east to south*west seven hundred 
and fifty miles, having in trea of two 
hundred and sixty thousand square miles, 
and a population of from three to four 
millions of souls. There are several oa^ 
pacious harbours belonging^ to it, though 
the general coast line is comparatively 
little indented ; and it is said there are 
more than one hundred rivers, many of 
them of considerable size. Tliese are 
advantages in a mercantile point of view 
which are not to be overlooked. 

The interior, and part of the north- 
west coast, are chiefly inhabited by the 
Dyaks, who are generally considered a 
savage race. They are well formed, and 
of the middle size, and of mild and pre- 
possessing manners. They are ingenious 
in some respects, and few eastern people 
are better fitted to make progress in arts. 
In the north-eastern parts their condition 
is better than in others. Some possess 
written characters, and are ashamed of 
their more uncivilized plans. The more 
civilized have adopted Mohammedanism ; 
others believe in the existence of a Su- 
preme Being and a future state, but con- 
sider that the possessor of a human head 
will have the original owner of it as his 
slave, which will make him more happy. 
The total population is four hundred and 
eighty thousand persons, of whom one 
hundred and fifty thousand are Chinese. 

To these people Mr. Brooke generously 
{Hroposed to carry the blessings of civiliza- 
tion, and to this object he energetically 
devoted his powers. His enUxusiasm 



overcame great difficulties; but it was 
not till 1838 that he set sail from Eng- 
land, to commence the carrying out of 
his plans, and a year he had spent in 
the Mediterranean had enabled him to 
test the qualities of his men and his ship, 
the Royalist. The feelings he exhibited 
at this time were worthy of the cause in 
which he was engaged. **1 go," he 
says, " to awaken the spirit of slumbering 
philanthropy with regard to these islands ; 
to carry sir Stamford Raffles' views in 
Java over the whole Archipelago ; fortime 
and life I give freely ; and if I fall in 
the attempt, I shall not have lived wholly 
in vain. In his Journal he says, his 
intention in going was the " adding to 
knowledge, increasing trade, and spread- 
ins Christianity." 

When he reachtd Sarawak, Mr. Brooke 
found the rajah engaged in the suppres- 
sion of a rebellion among the Dyaks, but 
he obtained permission to travel among 
the Malays, and, proverbial as that people 
are for their treachery, he was received 
with kindness and hospitality. His in- 
fluence in the country had a great effect 
in putting a stop to the civil war that 
was raging. The Malays relinquished 
possession of their formidable stockades, 
and the rajah spared their lives ; two cir- 
cumstances which show the power he 
wielded, — for such a thing as clemency 
was to be but little expected, and it was 
with great difficulty that its exercise was 
secured. 

Permission to explore the country was 
readily obtained of the rajah, and in his 
journal Mr. Brooke describes the trips he 
undertook up the several rivers, and the 
character of the people with whom he 
came in contact. In one of these ex- 
cursions he saw the wild nutmeg-tree in 
full flower, growing to the height of be- 
tween twenty and thirty feet, the nut- 
megs lying in profusion underneath. 
While the East India Company were 
sending captain Forest from their settle- 
ment of Balambangan as far as New 
Guinea in search of this plant, how 
little they dreamed of its flourishing so 
near them in the island of Borneo. Mr. 
Brooke occupied ten weeks in this his 
first visit, ana the intelligence he obtained 
was of a most satisfactory nature. 

During his second visit, the suppression 
of piracy was an object which attracted 
Mr. Brooke's attention, and in his philan- 
thropic exertions he was very greatly as- 
sisted bjr captain Keppel, who had been 
ordered in the Dido, the ^pof warwhich 
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he commanded, to destroy the piratical 
resorts of these pests of trade. They pro- 
ceeded together in the one great pur- 
suit, and in a manner honourable to 
themselves they laid their plans, and har- 
moniously carried them into execution 
ivith skill and despatch. 

They proceeded up the river Lunda 
into the country, and approached Sara- 
wak, the seat of government. A royal 
salute from the heavy guns of the Dido 
had its effect on the people, and though 
they saw the force of the vessel, and knew 
that they had many misdeeds to answer for, 
yet the confidence of the Malays in Mr. 
Brooke was such, that many canoes, some 
having from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred people on board, came down the 
river to hail nis return, and brought their 
children, which is always a sign of attach- 
ment. Mr. Brooke then landed, and a 
visit to the rajah followed ; for the band 
and marines having gone on shore, the 
officers assembled at the house of Mr. 
Brooke, and proceeded with him to the 
palace, where they had a courteous recep- 
tion. The rajah was received and enter- 
tained on board the Dido in return. 
This over," says captain Keppel, "I 
had now some time to look about me, 
and to refit my ship in one of the prettiest 
spots on earth, and as unlike a dockyard 
as anything could be. Mr. Brooke's 
residence, though equally rude in struc- 
ture with the abodes of the natives, was 
not without its English comforts of sofas, 
chairs, and bedsteads. It was larger tban 
any other; but like them, being built 
upon piles, we had to mount a ladder to 
get into it The house consisted of but 
one floor ; a large room in the centre, 
neatly ornamented with every description 
of fire-arms in admirable order, and 
ready for use, served as an audience and 
mess-room : and the various apartments 
around it as bed-rooms, most of them 
comfortably furnished, with matted floors, 
easy chairs, pictures, or books, with much 
more attention to taste and comfort than 
bachelors usually display. The Europeans 
with Mr. Brooke consisted of Mr. Doug- 
las, formerly in the navy, a clever young 
surgeon, and a gentleman of the name of 
Williamson, who, being master of the 
native language, as well as active and in- 
telligent, made an excellent prime mini- 
ster. It was while smoking our cigars in 
the evening, that the natives, as well as 
the Chinese, who had become settlers, 
used to drop in, and, after creeping up, 
according to their custooo; and touching 



the hand of their European rajah, retire 
to the other end of the room and squat 
down upon their haunches, and remain a 
couple of hours without uttering a word, 
and then creep out again. I have seen 
sixty or seventy of an evening come in 
and make this sort of salaam. All were 
armed, as it is reckoned an insult for a 
Malay to appear before the rajah without 
his kris. I could not help remarking the 
manly, independent bearing of the half- 
savage, and the nearly naked mountain 
Dyak, compared with the sneaking de- 
portment of the Malay." 

Captain Keppel's business was prin- 
cipally the suppression of piracy; his 
endeavours relative to it were successful, 
and he received assurances from the 
neighbouring scriflfs, that they would en- 
gage in no piratical affairs, for they were 
in the greatest consternation at the ap- 
pearance of so formidable a force. Other 
arrangements having been made, he 
dropped down to the mouth of the river, 
intending to proceed at once to punish 
the Sarebus pirates. Though they had 
been very busily engaged in preparing 
for resistance, their defence was little 
heeded by the English sailors, assisted by 
a number of the Dyaks, who were glad 
to come forward to punish their old 
enemies, who had attacked and slaugh- 
tered them in past times, plundered the 
towns, or sold their wives and children 
as slaves. 

The captain then ascended the river in 
his gig, and had a conference with a 
number of the piratical chiefs, or, rather, 
he gave them his orders, and told them 
what they were to expect if they did not 
obey them. He stated that the British 
government had determined that piracy 
should be stopped, and expressed his 
hope, that no other vessels would be 
obliged to punish them for any atro- 
cities, for which assuredly they would be 
heavily visited. " They were very hum- 
ble and submissive," he says, "adinitted 
that their lives were forfeited, and if we 
said they were to die they were prepared, 
although they explained they were equally 
willing to live. They promised to refrain 
for ever from piracy, and offered hostages 
for their good behaviour, Mr, Brooke 
then explained how much more advan- 
tageous trade would be than piracy, and 
invited them to a further conference at 
Sarawak, where they might witness all 
the blessings resulting from the line of 
conduct he had advised them to follow*" 
In some instances force was employedi 
2 £ 2 
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and an affecting story is told of the death 
of a pirate chief, who d!S])Ia}'ed ihe 
greatest bravery and hardihood. 

Mr. firooke proceeded from Sarawak 
to Singapore, in the year 1841, his prin- 
cipal intention in doing so being to pro- 
cure a vessel to trade between the two 
places ; and early in April, he sailed with 
a schooner of ninety tons, laden with a 
suitable cargo, and the Royalist, to Sara- 
wak, where he accepted the office of lord- 
ship of that territory. His difficulties 
were numerous ; but on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1842, he thus speaks of the goodness 
of God in bringing him through all his 
trials, and of his prospects for the future : 
"This is a year which to me must be 
eventful ; for at its close, I shall be able 
to judge whether I can maintain myself 
against all the circumstances and difficul- 
ties which beset me, or whether I must 
retreat, broken in fortune, to some retire- 
ment in my native land. I look with 
calmness on the alternative ; and, God 
knows, no selfish motives weigh on me ; 
and if I fail, my chief regret will be for 
the natives of this unhappy country. . . If 
the sum of human misery can be alle- 
viated — if these suffering people can be 
raised in the scale of civilization and hap- 
piness — it is a cause in which I could 
suffer ; it is a cause in which I have suf- 
fered, and do suffer ; hemmed in, beset, 
anxious, perplexed, and the good intent 
marred by the false agents, surrounded 
by weakness, treachery, falsehood, and 
folly, is suffering enough; and to feel 
myself on the threshold of distress, and 
only withheld by the want of adequate 
means, increases this suffering.'' 

A few months afterwards he says: 
"The internal state of the country is 
decidedly improving and flourishing, and 
bears the aspect of gradually increasing 
prosperity. Justice has been strictly ad- 
ministered. Robberies, which a few 
months ago were of nightly occurrence, 
are now rarely heard of ; and that vile in- 
triguing to make poor people slaves, from 
debt or false claims, is entirely stopped. 
.... So far, indeed, nothing can be 
better than our internal state ; there is 
peace, there is plenty, the poor are not 
harassed, and justice is done to all. The 
Dyaks of the interior are improving and 
content, and gaining courage every day 
to complain of any wrong which may be 
offered them." 

The state and prospects of Borneo con- 
tinue to excite attention, especially in 
reference to the position of Mr, Brooke. 



A wily, subtle, and treacherous chief, 
named Macota, from the moment of his 
arrival, seems to have entertained a deter- 
mined hatred both of him and the 
English generally. His artifices having 
been detected, and all his numerous 
schemes of villainy rendered abortive, 
he disappeared awhile, and no further 
trouble was anticipated from his machi- 
nations. Three times he has been com- 
pletely stripped of power, and his life saved 
by the interposition of the man for whom 
he has entertained such deadly hatred. 
But the views of the sultan having be- 
come changed in regard to Mr. Brooke, 
he looked about for some one as an in- 
strument of his treachery, and Macota 
presenting himself, was duly commis- 
sioned to take the life, by poison or other 
means, of his old benefactor. Providen- 
tially his attempts have again been un- 
successful, and it is ardently to be wished 
that for the sake of Borneo, of humanity, 
and of civilization, the valuable life of the 
white raja of Sarawak may long be 
spared. On hearing of the dangerous 
situation of Mr. Brooke, the Governor of 
Singapore despatched the war-steamer 
Phlegethon to lie off the capital of Sara- 
wak, and be completely at the disposal of 
its ruler. 

The efforts of the Dutch to establish 
their dominion in the eastern hemisphere, 
at the expense of the British, have long 
continued. The immense superiority of 
* Britain at the present time need not be \ 
adverted to, and it was only through an 
act of unexampled generosity, and many 
have considered it of extravagance, thatthe 
noble island of Java was restored to the 
Dutch, when it might, by a very small 
effort of the British statesmen at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, have been ceded in per- 
petuity to the possessions of England. 
The exertions of the Dutch to increase 
their influence have not ceased, and the 
island of Borneo has engaged their at- ! 
tention. The small settlements on the 
south, east, and west of the island, con- 
templated, apparently, as so many humble i 
dependencies of a distant government, 
have been pursuing their occupation in 
so quiet a manner, as almost to escape 
observation ; but they have suddenly 
assumed a tone of great importance. Each 
of them is now to have a governor of 
its own, who, in order that he may come 
as early as possible into contact with 
British influence, is to be placed as near 
the centre of the island as safety would 
allow. The boundaries, too, of Dutch 
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Borneo have been designated, though that 
course seems rather inimical to their own 
interests; for when they say, so much 
land belongs to us, they imply that none 
lying beyond can be claimed, when other- 
wise they might extend their power more 
and more over the island if their progress 
were not stopped by other means. The 
right of the British to carry out any plans 
they may form for trading with the 
island, making settlements upon it, and 
concluding treaties with the native 
princes, is indeed plainly recognised. In 
the arrangement of 1824, the British are 
excluded from no portions of the Archi- 
pelago but the long string of islands ex- 
tending along the Sumatran coast. 

Certainly, the Netherlands government 
have a perfect right to extend their com- 
mercial influence over any part of the 
world, so far as is consistent with es- 
tablished laws. The British ministers, 
however, should be equally active, and 
not permit any great advantages to be 
gained without a proportionate amount 
being obtained for their own mercantile 
interests. No steps, it is very probable, 
have been taken towards forming a settle- 
ment on Labuan, though there is not a 
mercantile house in the kingdom, having 
any connexion with that part of the 
world, which would not greatly desire 
such an event. The island has, indeed, 
been ceded in perpetuity to Mr. Brooke, 
who has, all along, it is stated, been will- 
ing to make over the sovereignty of it to 
the British crown. 

Had French, Spanish, or Portuguese 
settlers been the first visitors to the island, 
a Roman Catholic mission would have 
been established, and it is to be hoped, 
that Protestant missionaries may ere long 
visit Borneo, to spread in these dark 
regions of the earth **the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ." "Among the 
numerous visions,*' says Captain Kep- 
pel, " which open to us, while rdflecting 
oh the new prospects of this vast island, 
so little known, yet known to possess 
almost unbounded means to invite and 
reward commercial activity, is the con- 
templation of the field it opens to mUsion- 
arylahow. When we read Mr. Brooke's 
description of the aboriginal Dyaks, and 
observe what he has himself done in one 
locality, within the space of four or five 
yean, what may we not expect to be ac- 
complished by the zeal of Christian mis- 
sionaries, judiciously directed, to reclaim ' 
a people from barbarism ! There are no j 



prejudices of caste, as in India, to impede 
the missionaries' progress." 

F. S. W. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON HEAVY BURDENS. 

Little doubt have I of touching some 
of my readers to the quick, while dwell- 
ing on the subject of heavy burdens. In 
spite of the light and elastic tread of 
some, and the smirk and smile on the 
countenance of others, we may safely 
adopt the saying as true, that every one 
carries a load on his shoulders, or on his 
heart. If he has it not on his body he 
has it on his mind ,* for the word has gone 
forth, '^ Man is born unto trouble, as the 
sparks fly upward," Job v. 7. 

Many a heavy-laden pilgrim, whose 
eyes are too much taken up in weeping 
over his own sorrows clearly to discern 
the grief of others, limps along the rug- 
ged pathway of his daily calling, with 
the mistaken notion, that such as roll by in 
carriages, or ride by -.on prancing steeds, 
with well-dressed forms and laughter- 
loving faces, have no loads to carry ; but 
this is a mistaken notion indeed. One 
half the world are about as anxious to 
hide their burdens, as the other half are 
to make theirs manifest. 

What a book might be written on 
heavy burdens ! The largest folio would 
be sadly too small to contain a list of the 
weighty loads that bow the neck and 
bend the back of sufiering humanity! 
Some burdens are put upon us, but a far 
greater number we put on ourselves. 
Some may enjoy more than others. 

But all alike must bear, for "all are men, 

Condemn'd alike to groan ; 
The tender for anothePs pain, 

The unfeeling for his own." 

There is that in the very sight of a 
great load, or of a weighty object, that 
appears to oppress the mind. Hardly do 
I ever even think of very heavy weights, 
without thinking at the same time of a 
loaded wagon, of the crushing car of 
Juggernaut, of Stonehenge, or of some 
bulky building ; and sometimes I wonder 
that the very ground does not give wav 
beneath the load that is put upon it. It 
has been said of Vanbrugh, the archi- 
tect of Blenheim-house, in allusion to 
his heavy style of architecture, — 

" Lie heavy on him earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee." 

Things are light or weighty merely by 
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comparison ; massive and heavy are St. 
Paul's and St Peter's, and yet they are 
mere atoms, when put beside " the ever- 
lasting hills " — what are they when com- 
pared with Hecla, Vesuvius, and Etna, 
the Alps, the Apennines, and the Andes ! 
But I must not allow these matters, 
weighty as they are, to draw me away 
from my subject, which refers rather to 
persons than to things, to men more 
than to mountains. 

Some men pride themselves on the 
heavy loads they can carry. A friend 
tells me that he has seen a man carry 
thirty stone for a considerable distance, 
and that he had heard of two others 
who far outdid this feat ; for one carried 
fifty, and the other sixty. I grant you 
there is a great difference between speak- 
ing of what we have heard and of what 
we have seen ; but let me here give you 
two quotations, one from the Times news- 
paper, and the other from the letter 
of a correspondent just received. The 
former says, " Extraordinary feat. — 
There is at present a Highlander em- 
ployed on the Scottish Central Railway, 
near the bridge of Forteviot, who will 
take a rail in each hand, and carry them 
a distance of from forty to sixty yards. 
In carrying the rails where they are 
to be laid, he saves the labour of some- 
times six, and never less than four 
men. Six rails is the burden allowed 
for the railway horses to carry, and these 
weigh 21cwt., which makes two equal to 
7cwt., or S^cwt. each. A weight suffi- 
cient for a Hercules." 

The quotation from my correspondent 
is the following : ** It is often to me a 
great pleasure to enjoy a solitary ramble, 
either in winter or in summer; for at 
all times and at all seasons, even in 
the worst of weather, rich, abundant, 
free, and unexpected mercies meet us 
at every step ; and if I have learned 
nothing more from you than the value 
of cultivating a thankful and cheerful 
spirit, that one lesson lays me under a 
debt of gratitude too much for thanks ; 
my thanks, however, I tender to you 
with an overflowing heart. You pointed 
where the lesson might be learned, and 
I trust I learn it there, of Him, whose 
Spirit only can communicate true gratitude 
and thankfulness of heart. But I wanted 
to tell you of * a heavy load,* that if you 
thought a few words respecting it worth 
conveying to the pages of the Visitor ^ we 
might reap the benefit of your remarks. 
"Lastw^k the walls of our ancient 



city were placarded with immense bills, 
announcing the intended visit of a tra- 
velling equestrian company, with camels, 
elephants, and other animals. These 
people had with them a man of amazing 
strength. They say he can lift a ton. 
Persons who were present tell me that 
they saw him do it. Weights, each four 
stone, and forty in number, were piled 
upon a platform, resting on supporting 
legs, so tnat the strong man, arching his 
body, and creeping under it, just raised 
it for a second or two." 

But though my correspondent, who is 
evidently blessed with a ^ood understand- 
ing, reflective habits, ana true piety, thus 
writes, it is clear, from some of his 
remarks, that he is not a hearty believer 
in what he relates. He has, I think, 
some misgivings, some lingering doubts, 
about the affair. For myself, indeed, I 
must go farther than this, and frankly 
own, that I am a complete sceptic, not 
only with regard to the verity of this 
fact, but of many others that appear to 
be performed. Too many wonderful oc- 
currences have I seen, not to be cautious 
in declaring a thing to be impossible ; and 
quite enough of deception have I wit- 
nessed to keep me from hastily adopting 
the marvellous as true. Our five senses, 
without the correction of judgment, are 
five deceivers. Like young children, 
they are not fit to go forth alone. 

Leaving, however, this particular in- 
stance of manual power, let me dwell a 
little on the subject of "heavy loads." 
My kind correspondent evidently wishes 
me to draw a few comparisons between 
the strong man of whom he speaks, "ele- 
vated on a mock throne and drawn by 
elephants, and Him who, possessing all 
power and riches, when he came to bear 
the * heavy load ' of all our sins, was 
content to ride upon an ass ;" but this I 
must courteously decline. Too often have 
I run into the error of calling up and 
mingling associations with holy things, 
to venture now, with my eyes open, into 
a temptation so favourable for the mani- 
festation of my infirmity ; let me, there- 
fore, content myself on this part of my 
subject, by simply quoting the well-cbosen 
words of my correspondent, concerning 
the frivolous sights to which we so fre- 
quently throng — " May we all be equally 
anxious and ready for that great day, «5f 
which we have so long had notice, when 
the Son of man shall come, with power 
and great glory, to be admirea and 
adored by all those that lov« him." 
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Truly, the heavy loads of humanity are 
many; I can only glance at a few of 
them. Riches, to some, are a heavt 
burden, heavy enough to press their 
possessors to the earth, and to keep their 
very desires from mounting towards hea- 
ven. So. much is this the case, and so 
much is their course to a world of glory 
impeded by the load they carry, that 
holy writ says, " It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God." Seen in this light, what a 
fearful thing is a heavy load of unsancti- 
fied riches ! 

Poverty is, also, a heavy burden, very 
grievous to bear ; and when a man is so 
oppressed by it as not only to be poor, 
but also to steal and take the name of 
God in vain, he is indeed in a pitiable 
case. No wonder that the prophet should 
cfy out, " Give me neither poverty nor 
riches ;" for it would be hard to say which 
of the two, without God's blessing, is the 
heavier burden. 

The diseases of the body are sad bur- 
dens to many, and you may not be alto- 
gether strangers to them. From the 
crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot we are, as it were, targets for the 
arrows of affliction ; sometimes they strike 
us in one part, and sometimes in another. 
You may be neither lame, nor deaf, nor 
dumb, nor blind, and yet your burden of 
pain and anguish may be weighty. The 
head, the eye, the throat, the chest, the 
spine, and the foot, are all vulnerable 
points in the human citadel, and disease 
may make an attack upon any of them 
without notice of his approach. Great 
patience is required to endure the burden 
of bodily affliction without repining, and 
something more than patience, to enable 
us to rejoice in tribulation, or to say, 
" I know, O, Lord, that thy judgments 
are right, and that in faithfulness thou 
hast afflicted me." 

Not long siuce, one well known to me, 
who had a heavy load to bear, was called 
away from the earth. He lived a useful 
life, doing good to those around him, 
helping them in temporal things, and 
pointing them to the realities of an eternal 
world. Many thought kindly of him, as 
his remains were borne beneath the 
waving plumes to the house appointed for 
all living, but some judged him harshly. 
For years before his death, without any 
one knowing the cause, he abstained 
from paying or receiving visits, and there 
were not wanting, among his friends, those 



who suspected him of singularity, selfisb- 
ness, and parsimony. Alas ! his nearest 
friends knew him not. During all this 
time he had been heavily burdened, 
enduring, night and day, the frequent 
and violent paroxysms of a painful dis- 
ease. The course he had adopted was 
the effect of necessity. It is believed, 
that, for more than a dozen years, he bore, 
in uncomplaining silence and secrecy, 
the heavy burden of his agonizing afflic- 
tion. Oh how cautious should we be in 
judging others I how forbearing in esti- 
mating the conduct of our neighbours ! 
What a treasure to a man is that charity, 
or love, that *'hopeth" as well as " en- 
dureth " all things ! 

What a heavy burden is a doubting 
and desponding spirit. This is enough 
to break the strongest back, and bow 
down the stoutest heart. It is sad to 
think of heaven being freely offered, and 
despondingly rejected ! If, reader, thou 
earnest this heavy burden of doubt and 
despondency, try yet, again and again, 
to take heart, and to trust thy Leader and 
Lord. Go with thy burden to him, and 
give over to him the whole load ; but 
fail not to remember, as I have elsewhere 
said, that as he undertakes to bear the 
whole of thy burden, so he requires the 
whole of thy confidence. Ay I and if 
thou art one of his disciples, he will 
make thee give it him. Art thou blind, 
he will deprive thee of thy guide, that 
he alone may lead thee. Art thou lame, 
he will take away thy crutch, and com* 
pel thee to lean upon him. There is 
nothing to be got by doubting him, and 
everything to be obtained by trusting 
him. Give him, then, the whole of thy 
heart, the whole of thy trust, and the 
whole of thy troubles. 

In reading Pilgrim's Progress, we feel 
for Christian, as he travels heavily onward, 
and rejoice with him when he comes 
before the cross, and his heavy burden 
falls from his back. We may sooth 
with our sympathy, when we cannot 
remove from those around us their bur- 
den of sorrow. There is a woe de- 
nounced against those who " lade men 
with burdens grievous to be borne," and 
yet touch not the burdens with one of 
their fingers, Luke xi. 46. 

It is a sad sight to see the overstrained 
muscles and staggering form of one 
grappling with a burden too heavy for 
him. A sprained back is no light af- 
fliction, but it is not like that of a 
bruised spirit, which ointments cannot 
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heal, and that takes away hope from 
the heart. 

Worldly disappointments, and the loss 
of health and friends, are heavy afflic- 
tions; and there are mental burdens, 
which furrow the face with premature 
wrinkles, and make men appear aged 
before their time. Some are piled upon 
us by our pride, some by our folly, and 
others by our anger, our avarice, or our 
discontent. These are hard to bear, em- 
bittered as they are by the consciousness 
that we have deserved them; but the 
heaviest and the hardest, the weightiest 
and the worst of all burdens, are those 
which sin lays on our minds. Lead is 
light compared with the load of a sense 
of sin, and a guilty conscience. Under 
such a burden as this human strength 
avails us nothing; we cannot bear up 
against it, but go on groaning amid 
grief and tears. The spirit is wounded ; 
and ** a wounded spirit who can bear V* 

" Up to the fields where angels lie, 
And living waters gently roll, 
Pain would my thoughts leap out and fly, 
But sin hangs heavy on my soul." 

Such is the language of him who is 
tied and bound, and burdened with a 
sense of sin, and fear of eternal woe. 
He is in extremity — it is an affair of 
life and death with him. One way only 
is left to him, and well it is if he takes 
it. There is yet hope, for there is One 
"mighty to save;" One who hath 
" borne our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows;" One who was " wounded for our 
trans^ssions," and "bruised for our 
iniquities." "Come unto me," says the 
merciful Redeemer, " all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you. 
rest," Matt. xi. 28. 

And should we not think much, amid 
our own burdens, of the intolerable 
load, the heavy burden that He bare, 
who suffered on the cross ? Should not 
this make us ashamed of our fears, stop 
our repining, endue us with patience, 
and call forth our wonder and thankful- 
ness? 

" Alas 1 and did my Saviour bleed ? 
And did my Sovereign die? 
Would he devote that sacred head 
For such a worm as I ? 

" Well might the sun in darkness hide, 
And shut his glories in, 
When God the mighty Maker died. 
For man the creature's sin." 

But time it is that I should individu- 
ally ask, as I have elsewhere asked. What, 
Christian reader, is thy load ? Are the 



bits and drops in jeopardy ? Is the foun- 
tain of thy customary supplies narrowed, 
and thy meal-barrel and thine oil-crube 
all but exhausted? Is it a body trouble? 
Does thy poor tenement beghi to shake t 
Are the beams and rafters of the old 
house giving way, and threatening to 
fall ? or is thine a soul-trouble ? Is the 
hope that was in thee dead ? Is the voice 
of thy rejoicing hushed ? Art thou look- 
ing on darkness instead of sunshine? 
Art thou poring over thy sins, instead of 
pondering the merits, and mercy, and 
promises of the Saviour ? Whether any 
or all of these be thy trouble, the grace 
of God will be sufficient for thee. Cast 
all thy care, then, on Him who cares 
for thee, and who knows both thy weak- 
ness and the weight of thy burden. Let 
the language of thy tongue, thy heart, 
and thy soul be, " My keeper for eternity 
is God, to him I give over the whole 
load." 

— ♦ — 

NEWS FROM RONSDORF. 

For some years, a society for young men 
has existed in this town, which has served 
as a place of refuge for residents and stran- 
gers of this description, who desired to 
be sheltered from the temptations of the 
world, and to stimulate one another to 
progress in piety. A trifling monthly 
contribution constitutes a member of 
this society, but its general meetings are 
accessible to any, even to those who are 
not members. Periodicals are provided 
for reading ; a religious lending libnuy, 
including several hundred volumes, is 
placed in the room where they assemble, 
and opened four evenings in the week, 
under the care of a gospel minister, with 
biblical instruction given in an exposi- 
tion on some continuous portion of 
Scripture history. These efforts have been 
abundantly blessed. While the accounta 
of meetings of the enemies of true reli- 
gion must be received with deep con- 
cern, the records of societies like this 
cannot fail to interest, and the account 
of its late anniversary will give pleasure. 
On this account it is noticed here. 

On the appointed evening about a 
hundred members were present. The 
pastor D. opened the meeting, by saying 
a few woras on the hundredth pnlm, 
after he had engaged in prayer. He 
observed that the spirit of this psalm was 
suitable on this occasion, being a psalm 
of praise, expressing joy, humility, 'od 
thankfulness. While a benighted world 
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looked upon the Christian life as gloomy 
and cheerless, the present society, on 
the other hand, regarded the world as 
the ahode of sorrow and sighing. But 
they had experienced what real joys, 
what precious hours, what ahundant re- 
freshment, might he enjoyed in their 
brotherly assemhlies. Their anniversary 
"was a proof of the deceitfulness of the 
world, and the true joy to be found in 
God, and, with such feelings, they would 
be ready to unite in the language of the 
psalmist, " Serve the Lord with glad- 
ness, etc." Their society had arisen 
from a small, almost an invisible source, 
and all the advantages, all the blessings 
they had received in the preceding years, 
might be expressed in one acknowledg- 
ment, " Know ye that the Lord is 
God, etc.," and this humble confession 
would lead them farther in their song of 
praise ; for the deeper their humiliation, 
the more lively would their thanksgiv- 
ings be. 

This psalm was afterwards sung. 
After an interval of general conversa- 
tion, the mayor (named B — ) spoke, 
and congratulated the assembly, ex- 
pressing satisfaction at the spirit of 
union and love which prevailed in it. 
He then alluded especially to the Young 
Men's Society, wished them joy on its 
anniversary, with an increase in the num- 
ber and prosperity of its members. He 
added, that as formerly men learned 
war in battles, so, in these times, much 
might be learned from enemies. While 
foreign, domestic, and revolutionary as- 
sociations were labouring, by their emis- 
saries, to spr-ead evil principles. Christian 
societies should also strive to promote 
the kingdom of God, by diligence in 
their calling, and causing the voice of 
truth to be heard, when preachers do 
not give it utterance. He exhorted his 
hearers, in their daily labours, and in 
intercourse with their associates, to let 
their light shine, to be faithful, diligent, 
and cheerful Christians, and to prove to 
the world, that religion does not make 
men gloomy. In discoursing on its truths, 
to keep fast to the word, "It is written," 
that they might successfully resist the 
evils of the present times. 

After some social conversation, with 
an interval of singing, one of the young 
men produced the report of the preceding 
year, which was read with much interest 
and pleasure. It showed that the re- 
sources of the society were so far sup- 
plied, as to be alike removed from the 



extremes of want and superfluity, and 
alluded to many circumstances, proving 
that the institution had been blessed by 
God. Afterwards, the Rev. Mr. D — 
spoke again, and referred to the war which 
closed thirty years ago, in 1-815, before 
the recollection of his hearers, and then 
alluded to the Christian warfare. He 
read a hymn upon that subject, by way 
of conclusion. 

A simple supper was then partaken of, 
after singing a devotional hymn. During 
the meal Mr. D — read aloud a periodi- 
cal, containing the account of similar 
meetings at Stettin, and many interest- 
ing anecdotes were related in connexion 
with both societies. The meeting broke 
up, after singing a hymn on parting, ex- 
pressive of brotherly union among Chris- 
tians. — Pahn Blatter i December ^ 1845. 



INVERNESS, AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

The town of Inverness, situated on 
both sides of the Ness at the point where 
that river discharges itself into the sea, is 
the only royal burgh, and considered the 
capital of the North Highlands. It is 
well built: besides this it has nothing 
particular in its external aspect to re- 
commend it, while the environs are beau- 
tiful in a high degree. Inverness is a 
place of very great antiquity ; it was the 
capital of the Picts in the sixth century, 
when Columba left Icolmkill, and came 
to the Pictish court, with the desire of 
converting Brudaeus ii. to Christianity. 
It was erected into a royal burgh by Mal- 
colm Canmore, in 1067. It was taken 
by Robert Bruce in 1310, and Montrose 
defeated Colonel Urrey in its neighbour- 
hood in 1645. It was seized by Middle- 
ton and Munro for Charles ii. in 1649, 
but was soon retaken by the parliamentary 
general, and in 1745 it was occupied by 
the army of the pretender, previous to 
the fatal battle of CuUoden. 

The principal buildings in Inverness 
are, the Court-house, having a beautiful 
tower and spire, 150 feet high ; the Aca- 
demy, a spacious and elegant structure, 
which is conducted on a very liberal 
scale; the Infirmary, a handsome mo- 
dern edifice ; and the Northern Institu- 
tion for the Promotion of Science and 
Literature, which has a museum belong- 
ing to it, of no mean value. 

Over the Ness there is a fine stone 
bridge, of seven arches, erected by public 
subscription, in the reign of Charles ii.. 
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to which most of the burghs in Scotland 
contributed. To . the east of the town 
once stood the ancient castle, in which, 
according to Boece, Duncan was mur- 
dered by Macbeth. Although other 
chroniclers lay the scene of this tragedy 
elsewhere, it is certain that the old castle 
of Inverness was destroyed by the son of 
the murdered monarch, Malcolm Can- 
roore, who erected a new one to serve as 
a royal residence and fortress, choosing 
for its site a lofty eminence which over- 
hangs the town on the south. This latter 
edifice continued for several centuries to 
be a royal fortress, and afforded accom- 
modation to the kings of Scotland, when- 
ever they visited this part of their domi- 
nions. In September, 1562, it was 
honoured by the presence of queen Mary. 
At the revolution the Highlanders became 
disaffected to the government, and the 
castle of Inverness was converted into a 
fort to keep them in check, on which oc- 
casion an expense of fifty- thousand 
pounds was incurred. It was, however, 
taken in 1746, by the troops of prince 
Charles Stuart, and blown up by order of 
that adventurer. It is said that the 
French officer of engineers who lighted 
the train was blown up into the air, and 
killed; while his little dog was trans- 
ported to the other side of the water into 
a field, unhurt; immediately it took to 
its heels, and ran yelping away. 

Of the famed castle of Inverness, only 
a ruin of an exterior rampart remains, 
which has recently been adopted as the 
site of the range of county buildings 
which have been alluded to. The pros- 
pect from this spot is very extensive, 
commanding not only a view of the 
Frith, the passage of Kessock, the river 
Ness, the picturesque hill of Tonnaheu- 
rick, but also of numerous groups of 
distant and striking mountains. To the 
north of the town, on the summit of 
Craig Phadric, are the remains of one of 
the most complete vitrified forts in the 
kingdom, and at a very short distance, 
about six miles from Inverness, is Cullo- 
den Moor, the field where the destinies 
of the Stuarts were sealed : 

" Oh what a scene wherein, in saddest thought, 
To muse— not o'er the wasting scourge of war. 
But o'er the direr ruin Bin hath wrought— 
In that whose overthrow is sadder far 
Than slaughter'd thousands — ruin'd empires 

arel 
How hath the arch-deceiver— not in vain- 
Striven with deep malice to pervert and mar 
Man's noblest, wannest feelings, and to train 

His blind, infatuate dupes to prop his tyrant reign. 

The graves of those that fell by hun- 



dreds on that day, are yet distinguishable 
by the verdant surface of the grass, long 
and rank, which rises amid the sur- 
rounding wastes of bleak and dreary 
heath. It was a little to the west of 
this, says an interesting writer, that the 
troops of the prince were drawn up in a 
line across the moor, verging towards 
the grounds of Culioden House. In such 
a situation, so manifestly disadvantageous 
for a Highland army, did the fatigued 
and wasted forces of the unfortunate 
Charles Edward encounter the disci* 
plined troops of the duke of Cumberland; 
and after an almost incredible display of 
fierce and savage bravery, exerted in the 
cause of one whose family so long sat 
like an incubus upon the throne of the 
kingdom, they left the field strewn with 
the bodies of 1,200 slain on each side, to 
which the duke of Cumberland after- 
wards added a hecatomb of the pri- 
soners, sacrificed in cold blood upon the 
altar of remorseless vengeance. The 
prince, as soon as hope seemed to have 
abandoned him, made off towards Strath- 
erwick, and spent the night at Gortuleg. 
The cruelties practised on this occasion 
were so gross, that with the name of 
Cumberland must ever be associated 
barbarity; and in contemplating him, 
we cannot but be struck with the difier- 
ence of feeling which reigns and displays 
itself, under all circumstances, in a heart 
which the love of God has touched. Such 
a man, even in the heat of battle, when 
he may be fighting in his country's cause, 
or when he may be contending for his 
individual rights, will act justly ; and 
while he will not shrink from any lawful 
means to secure a lawful end, he will 
wield the sword in the spirit of love and 
mercy, and not in that of anger and re- 
venge. 

Burns has most pathetically described 
the horrors of this battle, as he put the 
following lament into the lips of a 
mourner : 

" Drummossie muir, Drummossie muir, 
A waefu' day it was to me, 
For then I lost my father dear, 
My father dear, and brethren three. 

*' Their winding sheet tke bluidy clay, 
Their graves are growing green, to see. 
And by them lies the dearest lad 
That ever blest a woman's e*e. 

" Now, woe to thee thou cruel duke, 
A bluidy man I trow thou be, 
For many a heart thou hast made sair 
That ne'er did wrong $9 thine or thee." 

About a mile south-east of Culioden Is 
a very remarkable series of stone drcles 
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and cairns. They cover a large extent 
of ground on the south hank of the river 
Nairn; and near the west-end of the 
plain on which they stand is an ohlong 
square, believed to be the remains of an 
ancient Christian church, which, probably, 
had been purposely erected in the midst 
of these heathen structures. The most 
singular of these pagan relics are three 
great cairns, each fifteen feet high, in 
the interior of one of which, when it was 
lately opened, two earthern urns were 
found, containing calcined bones. At 
the western extremity of the heath may 
still be observed the wall through which 
Argyle burst with the militia, and, aided 
by the cavalry, decided the deadly con- 
flict. From that hour the war-cry of the 
clans has ceased — the obnoxious and 
galling distinctions maintained between 
the wealthy plebeian and proud patri- 
cian have been softened down, and the 
Jacobite claims have been universally 
transferred to the house of Hanover. 

Fort George is another object of inte- 
rest in the environs of Inverness, distant 
about twelve miles. It is tbe only regu- 
lar fortification in the island, and is a 
perfect miniature of the great fortresses 
of the continent. Its situation is the ex- 
tremity of a low sandy peninsular which 
juts out into the Moray Firth, nearly 
opposite to the cathedral city of Fortrose. 
These fortifications occupy about ten 
Scotch acres, and the barracks are capa- 
ble of containing a large body of troops. 
This fort was erected in 1746, imme- 
diately after the sanguinary battle, at the 
expense of 160,000/., and was intended to 
act upon the minds of the Highlanders as 
a check to future aggressions, which 
purpose it seems to have served, and it is 
now of no further use than as barracks. 
The grassplot of the bastions and glacis 
is kept as carefully, and looks as smooth 
as a gentleman's lawn, while the top of 
the surrounding walls is covered with 
beautiful gravel from the beach. Each 
bastion bears the name of some prince of 
the ruling dynasty, or that of a general 
of modern times ; and these appellations 
are engraved, or rather chiselled, on the 
most conspicuous angles, serving to keep 
up a martial spirit, and to render the 
scenes of by-gone days still present to 
the mind. For the use of the passengers 
by the ferry-boat which here communi- 
cates with the opposite coast of Cromarty, 
18 a small pier, projecting from the fort 
into the lea. 

At the lower extremity of the penin- 



sula there is a large village, named 
Campbell-town, in honour of the family 
of Cawder. On an elevated rock, pro* 
jected into the north-east margin of Loch 
Ness, are the remains of Unquhart castle, 
which consists of a square keep and seve- 
ral outer walls of defence. It was be- 
sieged by the officers of £dward i., in 
1303, and, with very great difficulty, 
taken. It was afterwards converted into 
a royal fortress, and, in 1509, became 
the property of Grant of Grant, ancestor 
of the earl of Seafield. In the distance 
behind this castle is Glenurquhart, a 
beautiful Highland vale, studded over 
with many gentlemen's seats, which add 
to its interest, without detracting from 
its beauty. 

The mountain of Mealfourvonie, (signi- 
fying hill of the cold moor,) rising upwards 
of 3000 feet in height above the banks of 
the Loch, is a grand and striking object. 
About 500 feet from the summit there is 
a lake about a mile long, and not less than 
3000 feet above the level of Loch Ness. 
On the top of the hill is a cairn. Mealfour- 
vonie rises above the other mountains, 
like a giant rearing its proud head majes^ 
tically, and towering towards the skies, 
commanding attention at a distance of 
100 miles. It serves as a land-mark on 
entering the Moray Firth. The view 
from its summit has been thus described : 
** We stand in the midst of an amphi- 
theatre of hills, old as the creation, and 
command a view of the Caledonian valley, 
or great Glen of Albin. The whole course 
of the canal, with its chain of lakes — 
Loch Ness, Loch Oich, and Loch Lochy 
— ^was at our feet, extending in a direct 
silvery line of sixty miles. Six lakes, 
and numerous mountain tarns or pools, 
were in front ; and in the Gorge, through 
which the river Tyers rushes, the top of 
the fall was visible like a white streamer. 
Ben Nevis, and the mountains of Skye, 
Kintail, Strathglass, and round to Ben 
Wyvis, formed a sublime natural ram- 
part. All of them were more or less 
covered with snow, and their variously- 
shaped peaks and forms rose tier above 
tier, undulating against the sky, some 
clear and sunny, others dark and rugged. 
Birds were singing above half-way down, 
whilst there was only to be seen the gled 
or kite, wheeling above." 

It would be easy to extend our notice 
of places and objects included in the en- 
virons of this beautiful portion of Scot- 
land. We might say much of Fort Wil- 
liam, of Glencoe, that lovely and perfect 
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wild mountain scenerV) of which il has 
heen ^aid, ** In the Alps there are many 
ravines and valleys immensely larger, 
but none having better claims to atten- 
tion in all that relates to the fantastical 
disposition of barren rocks of great mag- 
nitude tossed indiscriminately about by 
the hand of nature." Of Tyndrum also, 
and of Dalrigh, or the king's field, where 
king Robert Bruce was encountered and 
repulsed, after a severe engagement, by 
the lord of Lorn. Of St. Fillan's church 
and St. Fillan's pool, around which su- 
perstition hovers, and in which are im- 
mersed annually Yi considerable number 
of lunatics, afterwards bound hand and 
foot, and laid all night in the churchyard 
of St. Fillan's in the belief that a cure 
will be thus effected. 

But our limits will not allow of more 
than a few words on the Caledonian 
canal. This great national undertaking, 
which cost 1,000,000/., and required the 
increasing labour of twenty years to com- 
plete, is in its entire length from ClacH- 
nahorry to Corpach, 60 miles <37 chains, 
of which 37 miles 32 chains pass through 
Loch Ness, Loch Oich, and Loch Lochy, 
leaving 22 miles 74 chains for artificial 
cutting and embankments. The canal is 
50 feet broad at the bottom, 110 feet 
broad at the top, and contains a depth of 
nearly 20 feet of water. It will admit 
frigates of 32 guns and merchandise of 
the largest size. 

In the formation of this canal were 
considerable difficulties. One artificial 
embankment is 1000 yards long and 12 
feet high. The locks are 25, and the lock- 
gates 38. The soil, too, near Inverness, 
was so soft and porous by reason of sand 
and gravel, that in pits sunk for trial, 
the water rose and fell with the tide. 
These difficulties, however, and many 
others being successfully overcome, the 
work was finally completed and opened 
in October, 1822 ; and exciting as well as 
pleasing was the sight on that day to see 
the Lock Ness steam-boat, accompanied 
by two smacks, leave the locks of Muir- 
town, and proceed on their first voyage 
through the canal, amidst the firing of 
cannon and the cheering of a vast mul- 
titude of spectators. S. S. 



THE IDEA MEN HAVE OF GOD. 

The idea that men generally have of 
God, is nothing else than the picture of 
their own complexion. 



THE REFORMERS BEFORE THE 

REFORMATION. 

No. IX. 

OF WHAT THE COUNCIL WAS COMPOSES 

ITS DELIBERATIONS CANONIZATION 

OF ST. BRIDGET. 

The manner in which the council of Con- 
stance was composed was worthy of the 
important interests to be discussed there. 
It included representatives from every 
European kingdom, republic, and state, 
almost from every city and community. 
The several kingdoms of Spain, that 
of Scotland, with a few counties which 
owned the authority of Benedict xiii.) 
did not send their deputies till a con- 
siderably later period. Two popes, John 
XXIII. and Martin v., successively pre- 
sided, the former at the beginning of the 
council, the latter at its close. There 
were present thirty cardinals, twenty 
archbishops, one hundred and fifty bi- 
shops, and the same number of prelates, 
many abbots and doctors, and one thou- 
sand eight hundred mere priests. Among 
the sovereigns who appeared in person 
may be enumerated, the elector palatine, 
those of Saxony and Mentz, the dukes of 
Austria, Bavaria, and Silesia, moreover 
a considerable number of margraves, \ 
counts, and barons, and a crowd of gen- 
tlemen. But, in the whole assembly, the 
first in dignity and influence was the 
emperor. An intrepid, though often 
unsuccessful warrior, gaining from his 
reverses fresh vigour, a sound and subtle 
politician, Sigismund might have been 
distinguished as one of those princes 
who have done most honour to their 
high station, if the workings of his mind 
and will had not been too oflen repressed, 
by the prejudices of a bigoted and super- 
stitious form of religion. At the time 
when the council was summoned he was 
forty- seven years old, and his ripened age 
added to the dignity of his personal appear- 
ance.* His manners were noble and | 
insinuating, his views were lofty, but not 
liberal; his knowledge was more than . 
common in a man of his age and rank ; 
he spoke several languages with fluency, 
and he distinguished himself by his 
attention to literature. He said that he 
could create a thousand knights in a 
single day, but he could not, in a thou- 
sand years, make one learned man. The 
warm passions and sanguinary inclina- 
tions, of his youth had been purified 
and restrained by the rough discipline of 
passing events ; yet even on the throne, 
* Joan Cuspin. in Sigism. 
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lits habits were subject to little restraint ; 
and his impetuosity, more than once, got 
the better of his prudence. Liberal, even 
to profuseness, it sometimes occurred, 
that when he desired to gain influence 
over others by his gifts, he was himself 
forced to borrow, and thus placed in a 
state of painful dependence. Generous to 
his enemies, " A prince," he said, *' has a 
double motive for granting forgiveness — 
be loses an enemy, and gains a friend." 
He was naturally highminded and chival- 
rous, but he had, like many other princes, 
adopted dissimulation as the rule of his 
conduct. France, especially in the end, 
liad cause to complain of his duplicity ; 
and the striking breach of faith towards 
John Huss, has left an indelible stain on 
his conduct, with respect to the council 
of Constance. Though in this case he 
was governed by the will of the clergy, 
yet his own influence in the assembly 
was very powerful, and his will supplied 
the power which, during several years, 
held together in one body the various 
and discordant elements of which it was 
composed. 

Literature and science had also sent 
their representatives to the councils, and 
many of those who were shining lights 
of their age, appeared with honour among 
the rulers of the church and the empire. 
There was the illustrious and learned 
Poggio, who restored to the world the 
works of Quintilian and Lucretius ; also 
Thierry-de-Nieve, secretary to several 
popes, who seems to have been an instru- 
ment placed by the providence of God 
near the source of so many iniquities, 
that he might unveil and condemn them. 
Among these must be included Eneas 
Sylvius Piccolimini, afterwards pope Pius 
If., who has been less celebrated for 
wearing the triple crown, than for wield- 
ing the pen of the historian. Also, 
Manuel Chrysolorus, a learned Greek 
ambassador of high birth and irreproach- 
able life, whose labours restored to light 
some of the works of Demosthenes and 
Cicero. He had followed to Constance 
the cardinal Zabarelli, and there both 
died. Yet among all these individuals, 
eminent for their worth and attainments, 
none were more influential, on account 
of their personal characters, than John 
Charlier Gerson and Peter d'Ailly, car- 
dinal of Cambray, called Eagle of France. 
The former,a8 ambassador to king Charles 
VII., chancellor of the church, and uni- 
versity of Paris, was the soul of the 
council, b^'his genius, high reputation, 



and untiring zeal ; and it has been al- 
ready observed, that he was the honour 
of the university of Paris, at the time 
when that famous institution was the 
last asylum of the national glory. 

The members of the council were fol- 
lowed to Constance by a number of men 
of every profession, and a great multi- 
tude of strangers; so that the whole 
number who flocked thither from all 
parts, may be stated as more than a 
hundred thousand. The attention of the 
whole of Europe was attracted towards 
the small city in which this most solemn 
assembly — as the real congress of Chris- 
tendom — was about to decide upon the 
most important subjects. 

The questions of most weight were, the 
extinction of the schism and of heresy, 
the union and reformation of the church. 
These were to be settled by the council ; 
but there were others to be brought for- 
ward, perhaps less important, but which 
already occupied the minds of all men. 

One of these was the revising of the 
sentence pronounced by the bishop, of 
Paris in 1483, against the famous defence 
of John the Fearless, duke of Burgundy, 
by Dr. John Petit, an apology spoken in 
the presence of the dauphin, on the 
occasion of the murder of the duke of 
Orleans. The duke of Burgundy had 
appealed to the pope against this sen- 
tence ; and it was annulled by three car- 
dinals, to whom the affair was committed 
by the pope. Charles vi. laid the cause 
before the council, and required that the 
sentence should be confirmed. 

Another subject, of much national im- 
portance, was the complaint of the Poles 
against the Teutonic knights, whom they 
had called to aid against the Prussians, 
a race of heathen savages ; but the 
knights, after wasting their neighbours 
by Are and sword, had attacked the 
Poles themselves. This led to a war of 
extermination between the Poles and the 
Teutonic order, and the council was called 
to arbitrate between the parties. 

There were many other matters to be 
considered, besides the arrangement of 
these more considerable affairs ; but put- 
ting an end to the schism was the most 
weighty and important. To this the 
council first directed all its deliberations 
and cares, with praiseworthy zeal. 

The emperor had invited Benedict xiii. 
and Gregory xiii. to send representatives 
to the council. The former, who still 
considered himself obeyed by the king- 
doms of Spain and Scotland, and the 
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counts of Foix and Armagnac, proposed 
to the emperor to bold a conference in 
some city to which he could repair, with 
the king of Aragon. 

Gregory declared he was ready to re- 
sign if his two competitors would do the 
same. 

This placed the matter where it had 
been in the days of the council of Pisa, 
when it was seen that all attempts thus 
to settle the dispute had proved ineffec- 
tual. Instead of destroying the schism, 
the council of Pisa had helped to widen 
the breach, by proceeding to elect a new 
pope, before it obtained the resignation 
of the other two. As the greater part of 
Europe, and nearly the whole body of 
ecclesiastics, had agreed in the election of 
Alexander v., that pontiff and his suc- 
cessor, John xxiii., ought to be acknow- 
ledged as lawful popes. The latter, there- 
fore, could not be treated in the same 
manner as Gregory xii. and Benedict 
XI I r., whose appointment was considered 
as faulty by the council of Pisa. The 
effort, therefore, was not to strip him of 
his dignity, but to prevail upon him to 
renounce it. His love of temporal power, 
which had induced him to call in the 
aid of Sigismund ; his odious character, 
which s^ave every one an advantage 
against him ; and finally his own troubled 
conscience, which deprived him of all 
self-confidence, did more to bring him 
down than mere force could do. 

It has been mentioned, that the em- 
peror, by concealing from the pope his 
resolve, already secretly formed, had 
succeeded in constraining him to agree 
that the council should be assembled in 
an imperial city. It was necessary also 
to induce him to be present, in order to 
oblige him to subscribe to its decrees. 

The pope attended, probably in the 
hope of ruling those assembled by his 
appearance, and of rendering his intrigues 
more powerful, by conducting them on 
the spot itself. A secret and gloomy, but 
mortal, struggle went on between the 
partisans of John xxui., and those who 
had resolved, with the emperor, to sacri- 
fice that pontiff to the peace of the 
church. The council was the field for 
the contest. 

The points most important for deci- 
sion, which when once settled involved 
others, were, first to know who should 
have voices in the deliberation; and, 
secondly, how their suffrages were to be 
taken. The pope having far less influ- 
ence over the secular thaa the ecclesias- 



tical body, desired that the former should 
be excluded from the council, and re- 
quired that the rights of suffrage should 
be restricted to the dignitaries of the 
church; but his proposal was rejected. 
The cardinal of Cambray, Peter d'AiUy, 
observed, that the practice of the church 
had not been uniform in the manner of 
assembling councils and deliberating in 
them. Sometimes they were composed 
of the whole community of ChriatiaDs; 
at others, of bishops, abb^s, (learned 
men), and deacons. He said, if the 
bishops had alone, at any one time, the 
right of deliberating, it was because they 
had the charge of souls, and were learned 
and holy men chosen by the church, not 
merely titular prelates, possessing none 
of the qualities requisite for deciding 
matters in a council. The cardinal af- 
firmed, that not only doctors had a voice 
in the councils held at Pisa and at Rome, 
but also secular princes, with their am- 
bassadors and deputies ; and that if it was 
intended to reform the clergy, it would 
be absurd to exclude the persons most 
interested in effecting it. 

The cardinal of St. Mark afterwards 
warmly pleaded the cause of the priests, 
deacons, and inferior clergy. He said, 
" According to St. Paul, the bishop and 
the priest have the same character, the 
same dignity, and the pope is only the 
first among the priests." As to kines, 
princes, ambassadors, and other laymA, 
they should confine themselves to think- 
ing upon matters which relate to the 
general welfare of the church, and leave 
to the clergy the decision upon things 
purely spiritual. 

In referring to the council of Pisa, 
these two cardinals brought forward an 
irresistible argument. John xxiii., who 
was only pope as the successor of Alex- 
ander v., chosen by a council, had a spe- 
cial interest in confirming its proceedings, 
and declaring that all its transactions had 
been conducted in canonical order. 

It was, therefore, settled, that the by 
rulers, their deputies, the doctors, and 
many others of the inferior clergy, chosen 
or accepted by the council, shoiSd have a 
voice in the deliberations. 

This first point being settled, the second 
and still more important question was, in 
what way the opinions should be gifen* 
It was to the interest of the pope that the 
votes should be taken singly, the Italians 
being gained over to his interest Of 
these, says an ancient writer, the greater 
part were poor and famishedi and doroted 
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to John XXIII., whose bounties confirmed 
the wavering, and subdued the rebellious. 
He xnade» it is said, in one day fifty of 
them his chamberlains, and their number 
exceeded that of the prelates of all other 
nations combined, so that if their suf- 
frages were counted individually, the pope 
would be master of the council. Another 
plan prevailed, that the votes should not, 
as in the former council, be reckoned in- 
dividually, but by the nation. The as* 
sembly then was divided into four nations, 
the Italians, the French, the Germans, 
and the English ; the Spaniards were still 
absent from the council. Each nation 
selected deputies to examine matters 
as a nation : these were afterwards to 
be brought before the council, and dis- 
cussed in public and general sittings, as a 
council. 

The first public session was held in 
the absence of the emperor, on November 
1 6th, 1414. The pope on that day opened 
the council, and the cardinal Zabarelli 
read the bull of convocation, by which it 
was said that John xxiii. convoked the 
council in pursuance of that of Pisa. The 
pope then named the officers who were 
charged to guard and protect the council, 
and the notaries and scribes, who should 
prepare its decrees. Their names were 
announced aloud, the council approved 
them, and the session broke up. 

A few days after, John xxiii. marked 
the close of his pontificate, by an act 
which he was unworthjr to perform, 
namely, that of canonizing a woman, 
named Bridget, the founder of a monastic 
order, the rules of which, she asserted, 
had been dictated to her by Jesus Christ, 
She had already been once declared a 
saint by pope Boniface ix. ; but the validity 
of his election having been called in ques- 
tion, it was considered that a true pontiff 
alone had the right of admitting her to 
the rank of saint 1 The council, therefore, 
recognised her titles, and, on a solemn 
holiday, they were proclaimed by John 
xxiii. with all the pomp of the Romish 
church. 

Nevertheless, this was the woman 
whom Gregory xi. accused on his death- 
bed, of having urged him to go to Rome 
by her pretended visions ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that the council, which assem- 
bled for the purpose of extinguishing the 
schism, should nave begun their labours 
by makin? a saint of her who had assisted 
to begin these divisions \ 

While thus the guilty pope allotted 
places in heaven to those wnom he chose, 



he trembled at his own inability to pre- 
serve his power on earth! Shut out 
from meetings in which his own fate was 
the subject of debate, uneasy and dis- 
turbed by suspicions as to what was 
plotted without, but still more by the 
workings of his own mind, he made a 
desperate effort to retain the power which 
was every way sliding from his grasp. 
In the silence and secrecy of night he 
called around him the confidential friends 
who could inform him of the manoeuvres 
of his opponents ; he thus drew towards 
him those whom he desired to gain or 
confirm. The spiritual treasures which 
he pretended yet to have at his disposal, 
and the temporal possessions which were 
the fruits of so many robberies, were 
employed in releasing men from their 
former oaths, and binding them by new 
ones. But he thereby rather made per- 
jured persons, than assured himself of 
faithful servants. Every day, and this 
was torment to him, he discovered in- 
creasing dangers, without finding means 
to avert them, and by multiplying around 
him spies and traitors, he increased also 
the terrors that pressed upon him. 



" TAKE HEED HOW YE HEAR." 

" What did you think of the sermons 
yesterday ?" said Catherine to her cousin, 
as they sat at the little work-table, beside 
a cheerful winter fire. 

"The subjects were good," returned 
Maria, with the air of a critic, " particu- 
larly that of the morning sermon ; but 
for the rest, you know that Mr. Somers 
is not a favourite of mine." 

** Nor of mine, I am sure," said Ca- 
therine. " His manner is not pleasing ; 
and I think his illustrations are often in 
bad taste." 

" They are always very common- 
place," said Maria. "Mr. Somers has 
nothing original or striking in his ideas. 
Then his endless quotations from Scrip- 
ture! I sometimes think he might as 
well give us a few chapters from the 
Bible, and omit his own comments alto- 
gether*" 

" I was 80 very sorry that we had no 
better treat for dear grandfather, yester- 
day;" continued Catherine, looking to- 
wards the venerable occupant of an easy- 
chair on the other side of the fire. " He 
has such opportunities, you know, in 
town, of hearmgmenof firat-rate talent." 

"Your oonc«m on my account was 
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needless, Kate/' said tlie old gentleman, 
who had hitherto appeared inattentive to 
their conversation. " I am not accus- 
tomed to the preaching of ' men of first- 
rate talent:' for I helieve it my duty to 
attend regularly on the ministry of my 
own pastor, who is a good man, of only 
moderate attainments, though truly and 
experimentally acquainted with spiritual 
things. I look for a blessing to my soul, 
not for mere intellectual gratification 
from a sermon ; and I trust I may say 
that, notwithstanding your apprehensions, 
I was not entirely disappointed yester- 
day." 

"But still," interposed Maria, "you 
must think it a subject of regret that, 
with a congregation such as ours, we have 
not in the pulpit a man of ability to com- 
mand the attention of his hearers; to 
arrest, as it were, their wandering 
thoughts ; to compel them to give heed 
to the important truths which he would 
enforce. What delightful results we 
might hope for, if, instead of Mr. Somers, 
we had some eloquent and energetic 
preacher, whose words should come home 
to every heart, and awaken every careless 
and slumbering conscience!" 

" My dear Maria," said the old gentle- 
man, " I read in my Bible, that though 
Paul may plant, and ApoUos may water, 
it is God alone who gives the increase. 
Without his blessing there would not be 
such results as you speak of,* with it, 
the sermons of Mr. Somers will not be 
heard in vain. I acknowledge that I 
have listened to men of more brilliant 
talent and powerful oratory ; hut I must 
add, that I have never heard the great 
doctrines of the gospel more faithfully 
declared, nor its obligations enforced by 
more scriptural argument, than in the 
sermons upon which you have commented 
so freely." 

" We all admit that Mr. Somers is a 
sound, evangelical preacher," said Ca- 
therine ; " but then, dear grandfather, his 
unattractive style — his monotonous tone." 

Her grandfather did not appear to no- 
tice this remark. " If Maria," said he 
" can forgive another quotation from the 
book which was given for our * instruction 
in righteousness,' I would suggest a ques- 
tion as to the propriety of your thus per- 
mitting yourselves habitually to speak 
with levity and sarcasm of the minister 
who labours among you, whose prayers 
are doubtless frequently offered on your 
behalf, and whom you should esteem 
• very highly in love for his work's sake.* 



Can you hope that the Holy Spbit will 
bless the word preached to the saving or 
instruction of your souls, when you re- 
gard the minister of Christ with so little 
reverence, and find in the message which 
he, with a solemn sense of his responsibi- 
lity, delivers to you, only occasion for 
criticism and idle discussion? Is it 
thus that you should receive the miniatry 
of reconciliation? Is it in this spirit, 
analysing the construction of a sentence, 
censuring the defects of emphasis and 
tone, is it in ' this spirit that guilty and 
perishing sinners should hear the tidings 
of mercy through a Saviour's blood, and 
learn the awful doom of those who ' ne- 
glect so great salvation ? * 

" Do not think me needlessly severe ;" 
continued their venerable adviser. "I 
have myself, during niy younger days, 
suffered in my own soul from this evil 
habit of looking out for errors and defi- 
ciencies, when I ought to have listened 
with humility and prayerful attention; 
and conscience will not suffer me to re- 
main silent while I see those whom 1 love 
falling into the same snare. * Take heed 
how ye hear;' and when the gospel is 
preached to you, diligently examine yonr 
hearts and lives by the standard of faith 
and holiness set before you from the 
Scriptures, reserving your criticism of 
the preacher until you shall have made 
such progress in spiritual attainments that 
there shcdl be no more left for him to 
teach, nor for you to learn. Could such 
a time by possibility arrive, the desire to 
censure would then have passed away, 
with every other sinful propensity of our 
nature; and although this cannot be in 
our present state of existence, yet even 
here you will be enabled to attain to 
somewhat of that better state of mind, if 
you pray earnestly for grace to * receive 
with meekness the engrafted word, which 
is able to save your souls.' " P. Q* 



TRUE WISDOM. 



The necessity imposed by a limited 
income, to relinquish some indulgences 
in order to procure others, adds a zest to 
whatever may be actually obtained ; and 
many, amidst the glitter of life, with not 
a wish ungratified, feeling satiated with 
pleasure, might learn to estimate how 
great was the wisdom of Solomon, in 
wishing for neither riches nor poverty. 
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Stoiming of the Bastilc, in Paris. 



ENGLISH HISTORY. 
GEORGE III. 

Early in May, 1789, a report on the 
slave-trade from the privy council was 
presented, with a mass of petitions for 
and against that iniquitous commerce. 
Wilberforce then moved several resolu- 
tions, which were entered upon the jour- 
nals ; Fox declaring his conviction, that 
the abolition must eventually succeed. 
Another measure of this session wad, 
placing the tobacco-duties under the 
excise— one of those proceedings, the 
mere attempt of which had nearly un- 
seated Walpole ; now it was only noted 
by idSbrding Thurlow an opportunity for 
showing that he had quarreled with the 
premier. Hastings' trial proceeded but 
slowly during the session ; the accused 
complained bitterly that the expense and 
other evils caused by the tardiness, 
were to him worse than the punishment 
that would have been inflicted had he 
pleaded guilty. The parliament did not 
rise till August 11th ; when the king had 
proceeded to Weymouth, where he usually 
afterwards visited the sea-coast. Pre- 
viously to his departure, he expressed 
strong displeasure against the prince and 
the duke of York, for their conduct 
during his illness. The unhappy breach 
in the royal family was renewed. Miss 



Burney, the writer before quoted, says of 
this journey : " The crowds increased as 
we advanced, and at Winchester the town 
was one head. The king was every- 
where received with acclamation — ^his 
popularity is greater than ever. Compas- 
sion for his late sufferings seems to have 
endeared him now to all conditions of 
men. The journey to Weymouth was 
one scene of festivity and rejoicing. The 
people were everywhere collected, and 
everywhere delighted. We passed through 
Salisbury, where a magnificent arch was 
erected, of festoons of flowers, for the 
king's carriage to pass under, and mot- 
toed with, *The King restored;' and 
* Long live the King.' At Blandford 
there was nearly the same ceremony. 
At every gentleman's seat which we 
passed, the owners and their families 
stood at the gate, and their guests or 
neighbours were in carriages all round. 
At Dorchester the crowd seemed still 
increased. An illumination extended 
through Melcomb Regis and Weymouth ; 
not a child there had not a bandeau 
round its head, cap, or hat, of * God 
save the King;' all the bargemen wore 
it in cockades, and even the bathing- 
women had it in girdles round their 
waists. In various scrolls and devices it 
adorns almost every shop and every house 
in the two towns. The greatest con- 
queror could never pass through his 
2 G 
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dominions with fuller acclamations of joy 
from his devoted subjects than George iii. 
experienced, simply from having won 
their love by the even tenor of an un- 
spotted life." 

Austria and Russia had united, and 
were rapidly proceeding against Turkey j 
but their efforts were arrested by the losa 
of large numbers of their soldiers from 
sickness, and the desperate nature of the 
warfare. The empress Catharine wa« 
also checked, by the British government 
using against her somewhat of the mea- 
sures she had employed to strengthen tht 
opponents of England in the late war, by 
a system of neutrality. British sailors 
were forbidden to enter foreign ser- 
vices j and some contractors^i who had 
engaged to supply the Huasiao fl««t, were 
required to desist. £«gland was ne^Ura); 
while Spain, supporting the Tuvks, IWm 
apprehension «f tha Russian power i^ 
the Mediterraneac^ in^^o^ ana enah)ed 
the Swedes to act ai^s^inst Russia. But 
the Russian fleet having been detained 
in the Baltic, by the above-mentioned 
interference of the British minister, the 
Swedes were repulsed in the north ; and 
considerable successes were gained by 
Russia against the Turks in the south. 
The king of Sweden with difficulty re- 
pressed some disturbances at hojne> and 
persevered against Russia, though en- 
feebled by the policy of the Knglish 
government, designed to weaken his op- 
ponent. 

At this time every part of Europe was 
in a state of uneasiness. The emperor 
had attempted innovations in Hungary,^ 
which excited much discontent ; but by 
one of the latest acts of his life he re- 
stored the former privileges. In the Ne- 
therlands matters advanced farther. The 
emperor had caused more discontent, by 
proposing to assign those provinces to 
the next heir of the elector of Bavaria, 
in exchange for his electorate. This was 
resisted by Prussia, England, and Saxony, 
and the troubles in the Low Countries 
were increased by the state of affairs in 
France. The states of Flanders declared 
themselves independent,, at the close of 
1789. 

It was In France that the greatest 
movement prevailed. Some notice of 
the origin and early progress of the 
awful revolution in that country must 
here be given, on account of its important 
bearing upon England^ and indeed upon 
the whole world, in subsequent years. 
In the early settlement of that country a 



wide and distinctive line of separatioii 
between the nobles and the commonalty 
had been established, or rather it had not 
been done away by degrees, as in Eng- 
land. The king was absolute, the nobles 
were privileged, exempt from taxation, 
and possessed a prescriptive right to rank 
and office, while the commonalty were 
weighed down by oppression and suf- 
fering, and treated as inferior beings. 
Durinff the Middle Ages this system 
existed through Europe, till the light 
of religious and general knowledge 
prevailing in many countries^ a better 
Itate of things was called for. Bat 
^« reformation in France, though once 
proc«eding rapidly, was chec>:ed, and 
ulUmatelv was put down by Louis xit., 
with a strong effort This sent a large 
portion of his best suhjecta into exile, 
whiU thousands were ruined 9iod de- 
strojfad in various ways: 1^ iiis the 
national strength waa mmk 1l««kened, 
and the national guilt was largely in- 
creased. Then followed a series of acts 
of profligacy in the rulers, and of suffer- 
ings in the lower orders, aggravated 
by the results of unsuccessful warfare, 
and embittered by the progress of infi- 
delity. The latter evil aimed at the 
destruction of monarchical and ecclesias- 
tical authority, and was very inefficiently 
met by the ministers of superstition. The 
state of the Jewish nation, as depicted 
by the prophet, was most applic2d>le io 
France. 

" Ah sinAil nation, a pei^le ladett witb iniquityf 
A seed of evildoers, children, that aie conupters: 
They have forsaken the Lord, 
They have provoked the Holy One of Israel iiflto 

anger, 
They are gone away hack-ward. 
Why should ye be stricken any moref 
Ye will revolt more and more : 
The whole head is sick, and the whole heart fun^ 
From the sole of the foot even unto tl» head 

there is no soundness in it ; 
But wounda, and bruiser, an4 putrii^dag;aare0 : 
They have not been closed, neither houAdtup, 
Neither mollified with ointment." 

There was nothing to checK this ntoral 
contagion. The word of Oo4i vhich 
alone displays a remedy for every eyili 
was openly rejected. Instead of pointisg 
out the ways of happiness and p^ace, here 
and hereafter, the French priests were, 
many of them, loremost in ojp|>osing sU 
religion ; while others brought di^gncs 
on their profession. A dsak honr ev>* 
dently was at hand ; though to thos^ v)^ 
only saw the surface of things, aU ^t 
peared gay and seren?. A travelltfi 
just at the beginning of the Amerifi^ 
war, who was well aUe to ohaesv^ t^ 
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sidered that the French nation was so 
attached to their monarch, to royalty in 
the abstract, .that even if " any of their 
kings were to behave in such an im* 
prudent and outrageous manner as to* 
occasion a revolt, and if the insurgents 
actually got the better, he questioned 
whether they would think of new-model- 
ling the government, and limiting the 
power of the crown;" adding, "The 
French seem so delighted and dazzled 
with the lustre of monarchy, that they 
cannot bear the thought of any qualifying 
mixture which might abate its violence, 
and render its ardour more benign." How 
vast the difference throughout the whole 
nation of France in twelve short years ! 

The crisis was hastened by pecuniary 
embarrassment. The annual deficiency 
in the finances became enormous, while 
no general measures could be devised for 
relief, on account of the wide separation 
between the nobles and the people, and 
the utter inability of the latter to bear 
the increasing national burdens from 
which the former were exempted. Two- 
thirds of the French nation were free 
from taxation— the nobility and clergy — 
while the national burdens pressed hea- 
vily on the remainder; the occupants 
having to surrender three-fourths of their 
produce to the king and their superiors ; 
— *6ven this was quite inadequate to 
supply the demands of the court and 
noblesse. Louis xvi., far more virtuous 
than his predecessors, did not himself 
precipitate measures; but his good qua* 
lities rendered him less able to oppose 
the increasing enmity and opposition to 
the old order of things, while he had 
not mental power or ability to desire or 
to carry out measures, which might have 
done much to ameliorate the state of 
affairs, by gradually removing the exclu- 
sive pretensions of the noblesse, and 
uniting the whole of his people in one 
body. He had none of that courage and 
power by which the Tudor monarchs in 
England obliged the proudest of their 
nobles to succumb, while by their popu- 
lar manners they secured the affections 
of the people. 

The events in France must be rapidly 
passed through in these pages. Mau- 
repas, the first |Mrime minister of Louis 
XYLy was an inefficient character, but 
Turgot, the comptroller-general, was ac- 
tive ; he saw the necessity for reform, and 
for the removal of abuses; he brought 
forward several wholesome measures, and 
opposed going to war with England on 



account of America. All this was dis- 
tasteful to the court — even to the king 
himself. Turgot was displaced in 1 776. 
Louis had not energy to support him, 
though he acknowledged his value. 
Necker succeeded; whose known abili- 
ties in matters of finance obtained him 
the appointment, though a Genevese 
and a Protestant. His plan for setting 
matters right was an improved system 
of borrowmg money, with, a degree ef 
economy in public expenditure. The 
first was successful, but its advantages 
only met the expenses of warfare ; the 
last was thwarted, though the necessity 
for retrenchment could not be denied ; — 
every one thought that he himself might 
be spared, while all who were enriching 
themselves at the public expense were 
united against him, by his full disclosure 
of the public embarrassments. Necker 
was driven from his post in 1781 ; all 
then went on in the former course. Ver- 
gennes succeeded Maurepas, who died 
at this time — ^he was merely a negotiator. 
The French leaders considered that Eng- 
land was on the brink of ruin, and that 
all would then be prosperity in France. 
The Americans ^yere therefore assisted 
largely — it is stated, to an extent that 
increased the debt more than tenfold; 
but when peace came, the usual disap- 
pointments of the high hopes entertained 
followed. Matters were rendered worse 
by Calonne, then financier, who bor- 
rowed, at an interest often of nine or ten 
per cent., and encouraged the extrava- 
gance of the court, without attempting any 
removal of the national evils, till the ne- 
cessity for some substantial change could 
no longer be kept out of sight. Then an 
assembly of the notables was called, in 
1 787, the minister thinking that the neces- 
sity of the case would induce the privileged 
orders to consent to bear their portion of 
the national burdens. During this inter- 
val the thoughtless conduct of the queen, 
(ever forward in pleasures, however costly 
or objectionable,) did much to make mat- 
ters worse, besides lowering her own 
character. The notables of France were 
not a representative body, they consisted 
of one hundred and fifty members, named 
by the king, divided into seven comnut- 
tees ; almost every member being of the 
noblesse or privileged order, very few of 
what was termed the third estate, though 
it included many of the greatest abilities, 
and largest possessions. To this assembly 
Calonne explained the necessity for wide 
and sweeping changes, with the aban« 
2a2 
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donment of the privileges of the higher 
orders, and the causing all ranks to 
hear a part of the puhlic hurdens. 

The result was such as might be ex- 
pected. The evils now could be met only 
by severe and voluntary sacrifices, sucn 
as these men would not really make. 
They censured Calonne, and he resigned. 
De Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, suc- 
ceeded. Some measures merely of pal- 
liation were adopted by him. 

The cry of all desirous for reform now 
was, that the states-general must be 
assembled; this was strongly urged by 
the judicial body, called the parliament 
of Paris, who refused to register an edict 
for additional stamp taxes, till forced to 
do so by the king's presence and com- 
mand. The members were banished to 
Troyes, and the demonstrations of po- 
pular feeling put down by force. It w as 
now evident that many active characters 
were resolved on imitating the Ame- 
ricans, and, like them, were determined 
to obtain national liberty. They forgot 
the wide difference, that, beyond the 
Atlantic, the effort was to throw off what 
was esteemed a fo*<;ign yoke: but in 
France the desire was, not only for the 
removal of some known crying evils, but 
for a new and wholly undefined order of 
things. A change could only be brought 
about by the destruction or expatriation 
of a large part of the community, who 
would not surrender their power and 
privileges without severe efforts to main- 
tain them. It is not possible to pursue 
the details of the various incidents in the 
contests that followed, the alternations of 
severity and concessions in the proceed- 
ings of the king — the daily increase of 
boldness in the popular leaders, who 
became more and more prominent, with 
the readiness for tumult and outbreak in- 
creasingly displayed by the lower orders. 

Every thinking mind saw that a revo- 
lution was at hand; the greater part 
surrendered themselves to the desperate 
courses of the needy and profligate cha- 
racters, who had nothing to lose, but 
hoped for some advantage from a violent 
overthrow, instead of desiring a gradual 
amelioration of the present order of 
things. 

All these elements for disorder were 
increased by the destruction of the har- 
vest, from storms, in 1788. Money could 
no longer be borrowed, nor the taxes 
collected. Only half the amount due to 
the claimants upon the public funds 
could be paid, for the rest they were 



obliged to take paper engagements called 
assignats, intended to pass as money, 
while to meet the pressing expenses, 
charitable funds were appropriated. It 
was resolved to assemble the states-ge- 
neral in May, 1789, when De Brienne 
increased the popular agitation by in- 
viting discussion, through the press, as to 
the best course for constituting them, 
instead of arranging this as a prelimi- 
nary measure. More paper money was 
issued, and various sums deposited for 
public use were seized — among them, a 
subscription for relieving sufferers by the 
late storms. At length De Brienne was 
displaced, and Necker again charged 
with the finances. Popular disturbances 
increased at Paris, evidently influenced 
by secret agency, in which the duke of 
Orleans, one of the royal family, was 
supposed to take part. These continued, 
till, at the end of April, an attack was 
made upon the house of an unpopular 
manufacturer, followed by other contests, 
in which several men, women, and chil- 
dren were killed or wounded. The details 
of this period should be closely studied 
by all engaged actively in public life in 
any country; at every step there are 
important warnings. 

In May, 1789, the states-general as- 
sembled, consisting of three hundred i 
deputies from the clergy, three hundred | 
of the nobility, and six hundred of the ^ 
third estate — the government having con- 
ceded this extension of the latter class. 
More than one-half of the third estate 
were lawyers, while most of the remain- 
der were needy men, or whimsical theo- 
rists, with very few persons of under- 
standing or solid character among them. 
Many, like Mirabeau. Sieyes, and Robes- 
pierre, were resolved to secure power 
and profit to themselves at any rate. 
Talleyrand and others of the nobility and 
clergy fully participated in these views. 

This increase in the numbers of the 
third estate was conceded by the court, 
thinking it might be neutralized by 
keeping each order in a separate cham- 
ber or deliberative body. But this ar- 
rangement would still have given the 
power wholly to the privileged orders, 
who seemed unlikely to give up tbeir 
peculiar claims or exemptions: for the 
main endeavour of each person had been 
to choose persons strenuous for the claims 
of his own party. 

No regularly arranged system for 
proceeding had been settled. The fiist 
effort of the revolutionary party was, to 
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force the clergy and nobles to join the 
deputies of the third estate, so that all 
should vote as one body, where the num- 
bers of the latter, joined to their partizans 
in the other orders, would at once give 
the proceedings a democratical character ; 
thus relinquishing the advantages so fully 
displayed in the British constitution, by 
the mutual balancing of the king, lords, 
and commons. The third estate there- 
fore refused to act as a separate body. 
After some days, they were joined by 
great part of the clergy ; when they con- 
stituted themselves the National Assem- 
bly, taking an oath not to separate till 
the constitution should be established 
and secured. 

The king in vain endeavoured to pre- 
vent many of the nobility, and the rest 
of the clergy, from joining the third 
estate, but gave way when it was too late 
to impose any restrictions. When the 
whole body had united, it was soon evi- 
dent that the democratical party would be 
the most powerful. A short enumeration 
will help to explain much of the future 
proceedings of the assembly. When all 
united, the right side was occupied by 
those decidedly averse to change — one 
hundred and eighty nobles, seventy-four 
clergy, twenty-eight magistrates and 
lawyers, with forty others. On the left were 
those anxious for an immediate change, 
— fifty-six nobles, one hundred and sixty 
lawyers, eighty of the clergy, and thirty 
others ; while the centre seats were filled 
by a mixed body^ who saw the necessity 
for changes, but were not agreed as to 
the extent. These, for the most part, 
gradually increased the opponents of the 
court; they were twenty nobles, one 
hundred and forty clergy, one hundred 
and ten magistrates and lawyers, and 
two hundred and ten others. 

A large body of troops had been col- 
lected round Paris, but they were influ- 
enced by the popular feelings: they 
could no longer be depended upon to act 
against the mobs that daily assembled. 
Of this Louis was not yet aware, and on 
July 11th he dismissed Necker. Paris 
was at once in a commotion ; many of the 
soldiers joined the people, who seized 
arms wherever they could be found. On 
the I4th they attacked the Bastile — a 
strong fortress, in one of the populous 
subun>8, long used as a state prison, but 
incautiously left with a garrison of about 
a hundred men, chiefly invalids, without 
prpvisions, and unprovided for an attack. 
The outer courts were entered ; the go- 



vernor, in despair, was about to fire the 
magazine, when he was seized by his 
garrison, who surrendered the place on a 
promise of their lives. The governor 
and several of his men, however, were 
put to death by the mob. Flesselles, the 
chief magistrate of Paris, was also mur- 
dered — their heads were carried in pro- 
cession. 

The Bastile had long been considered 
as the scene of horrors. Cowper thus 
described it, not long before : 

" Thou shame to manhood, and opprobrious more 
To France than all her losses and defeats, 
Old or of later date, by sea or land, 
Her house of bondage, worse than that of old 
Which God avenged on Pharaoh,— the Bastile ! 
Ye horrid towers, the abode of broken hearts. 
Ye dungeons, and ye cages of despair. 
That monarchs have supplied, ftom a^e to age, 
With music, such as suits their sovereign ears, — 
The sighs and groans of miserable men 1 
There's not an £nglish heart that would not leap 
To hear that ye were fallen at last, to know 
That even our enemies, so oft employ'd 
In forging chains for us, themselves were free !" 

In former times it had indeed been a 
place of horrible confinement, where per- 
sons were sent at the will of the rulers 
without accusation or trial. At this 
time matters were much changed, its 
dungeons only contained seven pri- 
soners, three of whom were notorious 
forgers. The people were now victori- 
ous ; one honest nobleman dared to tell 
the king it was evidently not a revolt, 
but a revolution. The white cockade, 
(the badge of the house of Bourbon,) dis- 
appeared, a tri-coloured decoration of 
red, white, and blue, was everywhere 
assumed by the democrats, and destruc- 
tion was threatened to every aristocrat. 
Several of the royal advisers fled from 
the kingdom. The king was induced to 
visit Paris, on July 1 7th, where he was 
received by the armed citizens, organized 
as a national guard, under the command 
of Lafayette, who had taken so conspicu- 
ous a part in aiding the Americans. He 
was one of the most prominent characters 
in the early period of the revolution, and 
active in the events leading to it. The 
king was forced to approve what had been 
done, to assume the national colour, and 
to recall Necker. 

Some unpopular individuals were mur- 
dered, with most disgusting circumstances 
of mob violence: this, unhappily, had 
been the characteristic of popular out- 
breaks in France, in former times. It 
was now evident that the public leaders 
had raised a spirit they could neither 
allay nor control. Lafayette found he 
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could not restrain the people from acts 
of blood, nor was any attempt made to 
punish the actual murderers. The scenes 
of Paris were imitated in the provinces, 
with the like impunity, and every varia- 
tion of atrocities, which cannot be de- 
scribed in these pages. It is necessary 
plainly to state, that from even this early 
period deeds of spoliation, cruelty, and 
blood were committed in abundance, 
though studiously kept from the British 
public, by those who desired to enact 
similar scenes in England. And those who 
were carried away by speculative theories 
would not see how very dangerous were 
the actions that resulted from them in un- 
happy France ; where of so many it might 
truly be said, "Their feet run to evil, 
and they make haste to shed blood." 
Nor were these only of the lowest and 
ignorant; it is a painful fact, that in the 
atrocities of the French revolution, the 
mob were not only excited, but led for- 
wardi in their worst deeds, by men who 
were of the better orders, while no at- 
tempt was made to ascertain or punish 
the ringleaders. These are the painful 
results of casting off all fear of God and 
the restraints of religion, whatever may 
be the rank or position of the unhappy 
individuals. 

Such was the beginning of the French 
revolution, which, as an earthquake, 
shook every country and government in 
Europe ; it was as the letting out of 
water, followed by a torrent that devas- 
tated not only the land in which it broke 
forth, but every country within its reach. 
Some part of these horrors may be attri- 
buted to the national character; they 
are just what are recorded in the French 
histories of former periods, though as- 
suredly they were increased by the horrid 
systems of infidelity now become preva- 
lent. The Romish superstition, itself 
leading to infidelity, had long been derided 
and set at nought by the great body of 
the nation. Unhappily, the efforts of 
nearly all men possessed of talent had 
been to loose the bonds of society, and 
to destroy, as far as possible, every feding 
of religion. In the excesses of the French 
revolution, th^efore, are seen the natural 
proceedings of the unrenewed heart of 
man, when every restraint has been 
shaken off. 

The ministers of religion were among 
the earliest sufferers. Many of the paro- 
chial clergy were quiet, charitable men, 
but the instruction even such had afforded 
was based in error, — they "had sown 



the wind, and they now reaped the 
whirlwind." 

The national assembly proceeded to bu- 
siness. It was soon resolved, that tbe 
exclusive privileges of the higher orders 
should be renounced ; the deputies of 
the clergy agreed to give up the titbes, 
while local and tradmg pnvileges were 
renounced on the part of the commons. 
A declaration "of right" followed— not 
carefully worded for the protection of all 
classes, like the English "bill of rigbte," 
but a crude, empty declaration, stating 
not only that aU men are bom free and 
equal, but that they remain so ! It was 
determined that France should be divided 
into eighty-three departments, returning 
six hundred members, all of whom were 
to sit as one assembly, upon whose delibe- 
rations the king might exercise a nega- 
tive, not wholly to prevent any measure, 
but so as to delay its becoming law. All 
now was rapidly passing into a state of 
anarchy, overturning good as well as 
evil, but not actually setting up anything 
good in return. 

Scarcity of food prevafled, which in- 
creased the discontent in Paris and else- 
where, and still more deterred the pro- 
vision dealers from venturing to the 
markets. Stimulated by this distress, 
and exasperated by some demonstrations 
of loyalty among the troops at Versailles, 
the market-women and females of the 
lower ranks in the metropolis arose, and 
were about to burn the Hdtel de Ville, 
when, to get rid of them, a man beat a 
drum, and called upon them to follow 
him to Versailles. Thousands of women 
thronged after him, vociferating impre- 
cations against the queen, supported hf 
the worst of the rabble; the natioBal 
guard followed, compelling Lafayette 
to lead them. At Versailles all was eon- 
fusion ; the women entered the national 
assembly, and insisted on a deputation 
being sent to the king to demand bread. 
After an unquiet night, some of the mcA 
forced the palace-gates, and fought their 
way into the queen's chamber, who fled, 
without staying to put on her clothes, to 
the king's apartment. Some of their 
guards were massacred ; but, after Da^ 
rowly escaping a like fate, the king and 
queen consented to go to Paris. A pro- 
cession was formed, they were dragged in 
triumph to the metropolis, suffering many ' 
indignities. Tlie roya! family now took 
up their residence at Paris, whither the 
national assembly also removed— Aw 
becoming subject to the exeftements and 
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inflaenees of popular clubs, formed from 
the members and others. 

Therevolutionary proceedings in France 
excited much attention in England. At 
first, the greater part of the English 
nation sympathized with the prospect of 
a people rising to claim liberty, and to 
throw off the despotism by which it had 
been so long enthralled. In the enthu- 
siasm of the moment, many openly re- 
joiced at transactions which they would 
have shuddered to witness. The destruc- 
tion of the Bastile was generally regarded 
with satisfaction ; but as the deeds of 
blood and disorder increased, many be- 
gan to take alarm. Among these was 
Burke, who seems early to have been 
aware of the bad points in the French 
national character, which rendered it too 
probable that these excesses would be 
followed by deeper atrocities : he marked 
that they had already gone far beyond 
safety, in undoing, while as yet nothing 
to secure a proper liberty had been devised. 
This should be remarked, that no course 
of reform can be a safe one, in which 
some positive good does not appear in 
place of evils removed. Several political 
clubs and associations in England came 
forward, expressing in strong terms their 
admiration of the proceedings in France, 
which were echoed by numerous indivi- 
duals. Many, it may be believed, were 
influenced by good motives, but discon- 
tented and designing characters soon 
became desirous that there should be 
jHmilar .proceedings in England. These 
men exerted themselves to encourage 
the French revolutionists, and soon ex- 
cited apprehensions in the government. 
Partly from these apprehensions, and 
partly from the idea that England might 
want supplies, Pitt took upon himself 
the responsibility of prohibiting the ex- 
portation of grain, then so much needed 
in France — for this an act of indem- 
nity was passed, directly the parliament 
re-assembled, early in 1790. 

The distress for funds to conduct the 
government of France was now deeply 
felt. One of the first measures was to 
seize and confiscate the church property : 
it is hardly necessary to say, that the 
state of the Romish clergy in France 
invited this measure. As an effectual 
means for subjecting them to the rulers 
of the state, it was resolved, that instead 
of their present revenues, they should be 
paid by the nation. Talleyrand was 
active in this measure : it was declared, 
OB November 2nd, that the property of 



the church belonged to the state, and 
might be sold, to meet the claims upon 
the state. The prelates were to receive 
from 800/. to 1000/. a year; the paro- 
chial ministers about 50/., with a house and 
land : to many of the latter, this, if paid, 
would have been an increase — ^but it never 
was regularly paid. The orders of monks 
and nuns were abolished. On the church 
lands being offered for sale, it was ex- 
pected there would be many purchasers ; 
but few persons were able or willing to 
avail themselves of these opportunities. 
^ In this dilemma the municipality or 
civic government of Paris purchased a 
large portion of these lands, and other 
municipalities did the same; but the coin 
was not to be found; paper promises 
were tendered instead, which might cir- 
culate as money. Th« idea was eagerly 
adopted; a large amount of billets or 
notes was immediately issued, which were 
to be repaid by the gradual resale of those 
national domains. It was ordered, that 
the nominal value of four hundred mil- 
lions of livres of this paper should be 
issued, equal to twenty millions of English 
pounds. This for a time supplied a cur- 
rency ; but further amounts were continu- 
ally issued, till at length, as will be 
seen, this resource failed, and the paper 
currency became utterly worthless. It 
had soon begun to be depreciated, larger 
amounts than the nominal value being 
required in purchases and payments. 
Here again let the student of history 
mark the putting off evil for a very short 
time, by means which could not prevent, 
but must deeply aggravate the ultimate 
suffering. 
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The hand is the appointed comrade of 
our intellectual powers. By the hand 
we avail ourselves of our reason, perform 
our purposes, and execute our arts; surely 
then a dexterous use of this organ may 
be reckoned among those bodily habits 
wbiah adorn and facilitate life, and in 
which our young people ought to be 
carefully trained. Those who have suf- 
fered many an inconvenience from the 
want of handiness, may generally ascribe 
it to a defect in their education, full as 
much as to their native unskilfulness ; 
and no persons will be more desirous 
that their children, after them, should 
labour under no such disadvantage. 
Few circumstances make a greater 
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difference between one man and another, 
than the presence or absence of dexterity. 
For example, a surgeon may be deeply 
versed in anatomy; yet if he cannot 
make a ready use of bis instruments, his 
pr^tice will soon fall short of that of 
his handy brother, who boasts but little 
science. 

But to look only at those demands upon 
our skill, which naturally arise in the 
course of almost every man's life — what 
a convenience it is to be able to make an 
easy use of the hammer or chisel; to 
bridle, saddle, and harness our horses; 
to remedy any little injury which may 
occur to our carriage on a journey ; to 
pack many articles in a small compass ; 
to carve for a family neatly and quickly ; 
to handle the oar, or manage the sail, 
when occasion may require it; and to 
drive with at least so much skill as may 
be the means of avoiding danger ! Handi- 
ness is a qualification which runs through 
the whole of a man's circumstances ; it 
renders his passage through this rough 
world considerably easier than it would 
otherwise be ; above all, it helps him to 
maintain an honourable independence. 

Nor ought the boy at school to be suf- 
fered to under-rate the importance of 
dexterity in play. It is greatly to the 
advantage of young people, with respect 
to the formation of their characters, that 
when they play they should do it well, 
and for a good purpose.* The tutor will 
be far indeed from losing his time, and 
may easily avoid the loss of his authority, 
while he mingles in the sports of his 
pupils, and sets them an example both 
of activity and skill, in wielding the bat, 
or in throwing, bowling, or catching the 
ball. 

This branch of our subject, however, 
appears to demand a passing remark of a 
moral and religious import. There is 
much of true philosophy in the Scripture 
term, "clean hands." "Who shall ascend 
into the hill of the Lord ? or who shall 



• " Nee me offenderit lusus in pueris ; est et 
hoc signum alacritatis; nee ilium tristem sem- 
perque demissum sperare possum erectse circa studia 
mentis fore, cum in hoc quoque maxime naturali 
setatibus illis impetu jaceat. Modus tamen sit re- 
missionibus, ne aut odium studiorum faciuit ne- 
Katae, aut otil consuetudinum, nimiae.— Nor should 
\ ^^ offended by play, in boys, for it is a sign of 
alacrity. I cannot hope that the boy who is dull 
and hangs down his head, fin his play hours,) will 
be of an erect mind in his studies, since he falls 
flat in that kind of exertion which is so natural to 
his age. But let the hours of play be well measured, 
lest, if denied, they should produce a dislike of 
study, or, if excessive, the habit of idleness."— 
Qointil. de Instit. Orat. Ub. i. 8. 



stand in his holy place ? He that hath 
clean hands, and a pure heart," Psa. xxiv. 
3, 4. "Cleanse.your hands, ye sinners; and 
purify your hearts, ye double-minded," 
James iv. 8. With an eminent degree of 
precision have the sacred writers kept in 
view, that as all evil thoughts and designs 
spring out of the heart, so it is the hand 
by which, very generally, they are carried 
into effect. A mau of clean hands, is 
one who abstains from every deed pol- 
luted by fraud, malice, or impurity. 
When, therefore, we recommend to our 
young people the easy application of the 
hand to a vast variety of common pur- 
poses, we must never forget to enrorce 
tlie necessity of harmlessness in all their 
pursuits ; to warn them against that which 
IS wrong, and that which leads to wrong; 
to teach them to listen to the voice of the 
inward monitor, when he is heard to say, 
" Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther."* 
— /. J, Gumey,. 



SUNNY DAYS IN COWPER'S LIFE. 
No. II. 

About two months subsequently to 
Hayley's stay at Weston, we find Cow- 
per preparing to return the visit, and 
with Mrs. Unwin, whose health by this 
time had considerably improved, he re- 
paired to the mansion of his << friend and 
brother," (as he was wont to designate 
Hayley,) anticipating the renewal of the 
intercourse which had been so unexpect- 
edly interrupted in consequence of Mrs. 
Un win's sudden indisposition. The change 
of air and of scene, the beautiful grounds^ 
the hospitality and vivacity of Hayley, 
and the improving condition of Mrs. Un- 
win, contributed greatly to the restoration 
of Cowper's spirits, at no time buoyant, 
but under recent sufferings more than 
ordinarily bowed down. 

Without a poet's imagination, it is 
easy to fancy them inhaling the bakny 
summer breezes in some delicious alcove, 
answering perhaps to the foUowing de- 
scription : 

" There was a summer-house, I have been told, 
Where oft one might be seen wending his otepi 
When high had clomb the sun — hidden 'mid 

trees 
Which yielded grateful shade ;— 't was circular 
And thatch'd within— with rustic oaken seats 

* " Protinus ergo, ne quid cupide, ne quid im- 
probe, ne quid impotenter faciat, monendttS est 
puer.— Therefore the boy is to be admonished, tbst 
he do nothing greedily, nothing wickedly, and no- 
thing weakly."- QuintU. de Instit. Oral. Ub. i. «• 
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And foreign tables all profusely carved; 
Its roof was most fantastically form'd, 
Presenting Taribus painters' tasteful skill; 
In front a gallery whose balustritdes 
Were alabaster of the purest white; 
Its floor mosaic— curiously inlaid ; 
And at its entrance statues elegant 
And classical were placed, to poet's eye, 
Like guardian spirits from some heavenly sphere, 
Whose presence well might consecrate the spot, 
While numerous fountains gracefully display'd 
£ach beauteous colour by the sun-beams strewn." 

According to Gowper's description of 
Eartham, it must indeed have been 

" A lovely spot for all that life could ask." 

" The pleasure-grounds/' he says, "oc- 
cupy three sides of a hill, which, in 
Buckinghamshire, might well pass for a 
mountain lofty enough to command a 
view of the sea, which skirts the hori- 
zon to a length of many miles, with the 
Isle of Wight at the end of it." " The 
inland scene," continues Cowper, "is 
equally beautiful, consisting of a large 
and deep valley, well cultivated, and in- 
closed by magnificent hills, all covered 
with wood ; and the house is as elegant as 
the scenes are charming." 

Cowper, writing from Eartham to the 
Rev. Mr. Greathead, one of his particular 
friends, expresses himself in the following 
terms: "Here," he says, "we are as 
happy as it is in the power of terrestrial 
good to make us. It is almost a para- 
dise in which we dwell; and Hayley's 
reception of us has been the kindest it 
was possible for friendship and hospitality 
to contrive." " I have much to see and 
to enjoy," he adds, "before I can be 
perfectly apprised of all the delights of 
Eartham." 

This charming spot, too, was greatly 
enhanced in its value to Cowper by the 
delightful society which he here met 
with. Romney, the painter, was there ; 
and he executed a portrait of Cowper, 
which was thought a very excellent like- 
ness by the whole party, the artist him- 
self considering it the happiest effort of 
his pencil. Cowper, too, was satisfied 
with the picture ; in a sonnet, addressed 
to the artist, speaking of impressions 
upon canvass of the living mind, he[says : 

" Thou hast so pencilled mine, that though I own 
The subject worthless, I have never known 
The artist shining with superior grace." 

And in contrast to that characteristic 
melancholy which more or less pervaded 
all he wrote, he closes the compliment in 
his own inimitable style : 

** But this I mark, that symptoms none or woe 
In thy incomparable work appear : 
Weill I am satisfied it should be so. 



Since, on maturer thought, the cause is clear ; 
For in my look what sorrow could'st thou see 
While I was Hayley's guest, and sat to thee f " 

With Romney there were also some of 
Hayley's literary friends; and those who 
are acquainted with Cowper's disposition, 
will not be surprised that, on this occa- 
sion, while enjoying their society, he 
should make a more than ordinary effort 
to dismiss at least the appearance of all 
melancholy. His health for a short time 
improved, and the very serious nervous 
irritability from which he had occasion- 
ally suffered from his childhood was not 
so observable. Until now, sleep had 
never been known to Cowper, as 

" Tired nature's sweet restorer;" 

rather had it been his lot with a kindred 
poet to sigh — 

" He like the world his ready visit pays 
Where fortune smiles ; the wretched he forsakes. 
Swift on his downy pinions flies firom woe, 
And lights on lids unsullied with a tear." 

And fully could Cowper respond to the 
feeling of the melancholy Young, who, 
deploring his lot, says — 

" I wake emerging from a sea of dreams 
Tumultuous, where my wreck'd, desponding 

thought. 
From wave to wave of fancied misery 
At random drove, the helm of reason lost." 

At Eartham, however, Cowper enjoyed 
refreshing rest, to which before he had 
been an entire stranger. Still to lady 
Hesketh he thus writes, from Eartham, 
after he had been there for nearly three 
weeks : 

" As for that gloominess of mind 
which I have had for these twenty years, 
it cleaves to me even here ; and could I 
be transported to paradise, unless I left 
my body behind, would cleave to me 
even there also.'* 

He afterwards writes: "This is, as 
I have already told you, a delightful 
place ; more beautiful scenery I never 
beheld, nor expect to behold ; but the 
charms of it, uncommon as they are, have 
not in the least alienated my affections 
from Weston. The eenius of that place 
suits me better; it has an air of snug 
concealment, in which a disposition like 
mine feels peculiarly gratified ; whereas 
here I see from eveiy window, woods 
like forests, and hills like mountains, — a 
wildness, in short, that rather increases 
my natural melancholy, and which, were 
it not for the agreeables I find within, 
would soon convince me that mere change 
of place can avail me little." 

About twelve months after Cowper's 
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retarti to Weftion, Haylej paid him a 
second visit ; from whence he was invited 
by lord Spencer to accompany his guest 
to Althorpe, to spend a lew days there 
with Gibhon, who had been on terms of 
Intimacy with Hayley, since he had ad- 
dressed to him his poetical essay on His- 
tory. It appears that Cowper declined 
availing himself of the proffered compli- 
ment, pleading the declining health of 
Mrs. Unwin, etc. It is more than pro- 
bable, however, that other and higher 
motives led him to do so ; he knew the 
infidel sentiments of Gibbon, and his own 
pure principles would not allow him 
voluntarily to associate with those who 
would fain destroy the only sure founda- 
tion on which we can rest our hopes for 
salvation — even the work of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Neither the learning, the 
urbanity, nor the conversational powers 
of Gibbon, however great and fascinating, 
could have beguiled Cowper into a forget- 
fulness that he was a rejecter of revela- 
tion ; and happy would it be for those who 
think of presumptuously venturing into 
the company of such men, if they were 
deterred from so doing by remembering 
the words of the inspired Psalmist: 
** Blessed is the man that walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful.*' 

How much the work he had under- 
taken pressed upon Cowper's spirits may 
be plainly learned from several of his 
letters. In one, addressed to Hayley, 
July 15th, 1792, he observes : — 

** As to the affair of Milton I know not 
what will become of it." In another, to 
the same : " How often do I wish, in the 
course of every day, that I could be em- 
ployed once more in poetry, and how 
often, of course, that this Miltonic trap 
had never caught me ! The year ninety- 
two shall stand chronicled in my remem- 
brance as the most melancholy that I have 
ever known except the few weeks that I 
spent at Eartham ; and such it has been 
principally, because being engaged to 
Milton, I felt myself no longer free for 
any other engagement. That ill-fated 
work, impracticable in itself, has made 
everything else impracticable.** That this 
subject perpetually haunted the poet we 
discover in another letter to Hayley, 
where he records a dream, which he thus 
relates :— 

« I dreamed," he writes, " that being 
in a house in the city, and with much 
company, looking towards the lower end 



of the room from the upper end of it, I 
descried a figure, which I immediately 
knew to be Milton's. He was very gravely, 
but very neatly attired in the fashion of 
his day, and had a eountenance which 
filled me with those feelings ^rhich an 
affectionate child has for a beloved father, 
— ^such, for instance, as Tom has for you. 
My first thought was, wonder where he 
could have been concealed for so many 
years ; my second, a transport of joy to 
find him still alive; my third, another 
transport to find myself in his company ; 
and my fourth, a resolution to accost him. 
I did S0| and he received me with a com- 
placence, in which I saw eoual sweetness 
and dignity. I spoke of nis * Paradise 
Lost,' as every man must who is worthy 
to speak of it at all, and told him a loog 
story of the way in which it aflfected me 
when I first discovered it, being at that 
time a school-boy. He then grasped my 
hand affectionately, and, with a smile that 
charmed me, said, ' Well, you for your 
part will do weU also;' at last, recollect^ 
mg his great age, (for I anderatood him 
to be two hundred yean old,) and fearing 
that I might fatigue him by much talking, 
I took my leave, and he took his, with 
an air of the most perfect good breeding. 
His person, his features, his manners," 
writes Cowper, in his conchision of this 
account, " were all so perfectly charac- 
teristic, that I am persuaded an appari- 
tion of him could not represent him more 
completely. This may be said to be one 
of the dreams of Pindus, may it not?" 

Again Cowper beeanie a great suffersr. 
Hayley hastened to Weston, and took 
with him his son, wko had attracted the 
afiection of Cowper, and whose oritidsmf 
on his translation of Homtr bad both 
surprised and detighted him. fiat finding 
his presence unavailing, Hayley, with 
much regret, prepared to depart ; and the 
only consolation that he could apply to 
himself under thess painful circumstances 
was the satisfaction of receiving a letltf 
from lord Spracer, annotmciDg his ma- 
jesty's gracious intention to bestow upon 
Cowpsr a pension sufficient in its amoust 
to secure him an honourable competence 
for the remainder of his days. But, alas 
for the ohject of tht boon f it came too 
late to be enjoyed. 

The brief gleam of sunshine horn 
worldly pursuits, and worldly enjoyments 
and society, disappeared, and left a deeper 
gloom behind, forcibly confirming »'* 
statement that '<all is vanity" uakii 
based on the tniths of reveUtioD. ^* 
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MISSIONARY SCENES. 

Iff a letter from the Rev* J. Stubbing to 
a friend, be says ; — " Would you form 
anything like a correct idea of the situa- 
tion in whieb I sit down to answer your 
welcome and affectionate letter,(you must 
fancy a large grove of beautiful man- 
goe trees in full blossom, through which 
passes a sandy road, and by the side, the 
bed of a large dry river, whose stream, 
when it flows, irrigates thousands of acres 
of sugar-cane, castor-oil plants, rice, and 
various other things for which I cannot 
itnd a name in the English language. On 
either side, at the distance of about half 
a mile, are mountains raising their lofty, 
rugged summits to the clouds. Their 
aides are covered with bamboos, salap — a 
sort of sago palm — ^and dense jungle, in- 
habited by tigers, bears, leopards, hyaenas, 
and various other such pretty, interesting 
creatures. The plains below, but little 
eultivated, contam the tamarind, palm, 
date, and an endless variety of beautiful 
trees, which for man bear in vain their 
delicious fruits, but the beasts of the 
forest, with the wild and furious boar, the 
swift, sleek deer, the gaudy pea-fowl, and 
thousands of jungle-fowl, revel, almost 
unmolested, in all their native luxur^^ and 
ease. At the end of this grove is the 
largest banyan tree I have ever seen. We 
have been rather curious to ascertain its 
dimensions. They will give a little idea, 
if it can only be realized, of the / ban- 
yan's shade.' It must, however, be 
stated, that one branch of the original 
tree threw down its fibres at a distance of 
fifty-seven feet from the trunk, and im- 
mediately after that, a countless quantity 
more, which form like another tree. The 
whole length is two hundred and seventy 
feet — ^the width, one hundred and sixty 
two feet ! The lowest branch I measured, 
though by no means the longest, extends 
from the trunk ninety-feet. The girth 
of the original trunk, including its fibres, 
which are all united with it, ninety feet, 
ten inches; The girth of the second trunk, 
including its fibres around it attached, one 
hundred and twelve feet, eight inches. 
Thus in the width and length of this 
really one tree, you have forty three 
thousand, seven hundred and forty square 
feet } I thisk I hear you exelaim, ' Pro- 
digi«u«!' 

** But I must proceed with my deserip- 
Hmu In tins gufwej with scofee of doves 
eoekig 0fe» our heads, on one side of the 
road, if my tent pitched; opposite, is 



brother Buckley's. Between the two 
now stand, listenmg to the words of eternal 
life, four poor Khunds, who have conle 
to pay us a visit from a neighbouring 
village. Near, stand picketed our horses, 
enjoying their roots of grass, which a 
man has just brought and thrown down 
before them. Close by these, eight oxen, 
which have brought our goods, chattels, 
and moveable habitations, are feasting 
themselves on what may be called the 
bran ,of rice, which has been soaked in 
the water in which their owners have 
been boiling their rice. Under the ' ban- 
yan's shade ' are sister Buckley's bearers, 
our garry men, and others, lolling about 
in easy indifference after a good, hearty 
meal — such an one, by the way, for quan- 
tity, as would shock any one but a Hindoo 
to look at Their table was the ground, 
and for plates, some used leaves stitched 
together with their fibres. Brother Buck- 
ley's cook and my own are preparing us 
something to supply wants which already 
begin to make themselves known. Around 
them stand a lot of earthen pots — a little 
cleaner inside than out, surely ! On the 
ground lies strewed a plentiful supply of 
parings— rfowls' and pigeons' feathers, 
with other things I need not stay to men- 
tion. Near this scene stand several bas- 
kets — one containing charcoal, another 
fowls, another, two or three unfortunate 
ducks ; against these is sister Buckley's 
boy, hemming afresh, or mending certain 
articles of wearing apparel, which the 
washerman does not forget to fringe or 
knock into holes every time they get into 
his hands. 

" Having taken this hasty glance round 
the outside of our tent, just walk in, and 
you see a room about fourteen feet square, 
with a large upright bamboo in the 
centre. On one side is my little cot, 
about six feet by two feet three inches, 
surrounded by thin gauze musquito-cur- 
tains. It is not graced with a bed of 
down, I admit, but with a mattress stuffed 
with the fibres of the cocoa-nut shell, of 
which ropes are made; and its pillows 
are of raw cotton. It is, however, a very 
comfortable and convenient concern, 
which is a great recommendation. Oppo- 
site, on a different construction, is brother 
Bailey's, on which brother Wilkinson 
has reposed after many a weary journey. 
Here stands a box, containing sundry 
good things for this Kfe, but supported 
on a frame whose feet stand in vessels 
full of water, that the ants of different 
ordersi which abo^nd in every plaoe. 
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may not make themselves more free than 
welcome, as they would he sure to do. 
Around, in different parts, stand a num- 
her of hoxes, various in size, colour, and 
quality, hut all raised from the ground, 
Uiat the white ants — which seem to make 
it matter of conscience to devour every- 
thing they come near, even to the large 
heams of houses — may not eat holes 
through the bottoms and decorate them- 
themselves with our wardrobe, or busy 
themselves too freely with Oreah diction- 
aries, and various other books, whose 
paper would be to them the most precious 
part. Here stands a table pretty well 
covered with writing-cases, papers, books, 
etc., etc. There sits brother Bailey, read- 
ing away, with no little interest, the 
Oreah edition of * Little Henry and his 
Bearer.' A shut-up sort of stool, with 
canvass top, or a cnair after the same 
fashion, forms our seats. At night, the 
head of an oil burner mounted on the 
neck of a bottle, serves for a lamp. 
Standing or lying about in different direc- 
tions are sundry sticks, umbrellas, broad- 
brimmed white hats, cloth caps, etc., etc. 
Now just transport all this, if you can, 
to an English parlour, and fancy, if the 
scene would not be enchanting — ^a perfect 
curiosity shop — a novelty, indeed, in the 
history of an English parlour ! May I 
not say, ' Riaum teneatis, amici ? ' It is, 
at all events, our parlour, kitchen, cham- 
ber, and larder too, just now, and one 
which comfortably answers all these pur- 



THE SPIRIT OF CHARITY. 

No. V. 

ITS UNSUSPICIOUSNESS. 

" Charity thinketh no evil." At the 
utterance of these words, the rareness of 
true benevolence must at once be appa- 
rent. Multitudes, unhappily, are inclmed 
to suspicion. They look with an eye of 
distrust on almost every person and trans- 
action. So peculiar is their vocabulary, 
that they find in words a very different 
meaning to that commonly assigned them. 
So peculiar is their mode of reasoning, 
that evidence only amounts with them to 
mere probability, which has to others the 
force of demonstration. If, too, they are 
to be believed, they can penetrate the 
springs of action, hidden from the ordi- 
nary gaze, and can discover that many 
an act, apparently good, arises from a 



bad motive. What others deem benevo- 
lence is with them only selfishness, and 
what is denominated religion only abject 
hypocrisy I 

There is a liability to this evil, even 
when the individual is far removed from 
those who havejust been described. Who, 
indeed, laying his hand on his heart, can 
declare he is totally free ? Even where 
charity is possessed,' the struggle against 
suspiciousness must often be mighty, and 
victory will rarely be gained without many 
a failure. Some points deserving special 
effort are entitled to notice. 

A marked diversity may still prevail 
in relation to religious sentiment. Ac- 
cordingly, it may be asserted by various 
denominations, that the atonement of the 
Son of God was offered exclusively for 
the elect, — that an assurance of interest 
in Christ is the evidence of personal reli- 
gion, — that Divine operation in the soul is 
experienced by all, and that it is direct, 
raUier than instrumental, — that public 
worship, under special circumstances, is to 
consist of individual acts of meditation, 
prayer, and thanksgiving — and that per- 
fection is attainable even at an early 
period, comparatively, of the Christian's 
life. Amidst these diversities, however, 
the only question to be decided is that of 
individual piety; and this being settled on 
scriptural evidence in the affirmative, all 
suspicion is to be repressed by the bjot 
thoritative declarations : '* Charity think- 
eth no evil." Other diversities, too, are 
to be contemplated in the same light, and 
decided by the same rule. 

Thoughts, be it remembered, are the 
very seeds of feeling and effort. Accus- 
tomed to dwell on what is evil, we shall, 
as Baxter says, ''tempt ourselves when 
we have no others to tempt us, and make 
our solitude as dangerou^y provoking as 
company." Such processes of mind are 
as the gathering together of wood, hay, 
and stubble, which may be kindled in a 
moment. On the contrary, if surpassing 
the distinguished pagan of antiquity, who 
said, '' I have no memory for the injuries 
of my enemies, I have only one for the 
kindness of my friends,'' by the reign of 
benevolence in the heart, these combus- 
tible materials will be kept apart, and the 
danger of ignition averted. 

A review of the past might guard us 
against suspicion. How often has evU 
been attributed, when an acquaintance 
with a few circumstances, or even one 
additional fact, has shown the accusation 
to be unjust ! Even when conduct has 
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not been entirely unexceptionable, tbe 
censure pronounced baa been often ex- 
cesBive; it originated, it may be, in 
ignorance ratber tban malice ; it was tbe 
result of accident, not of design. 

There are, bowever, still weightier con- 
siderations. "Evilsurmisings,'' are classed 
in tbe Scriptures witb tbe sins tbat oppose 
the words of our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
has not be charged bis apostle to issue 
tbe command, "Judge nothing before 
tbe time, until tbe Lord come, who will 
both bring to light the bidden things of 
darkness, and will make manifest tbe 
counsels of the hearts VI Cor. iv. 5. 
Omniscience is tbe exclusive attribute of 
Deity ; and to indulge vain suspicions, 
is to invade the Divine prerogative. Let 
every one tremble, therefore, at the idea 
of incurring such guilt. Jealous is Jehovah 
for bis own honour. 

ITS PURE JOT. 

"Charity rejoiceth not in iniquity." 
It frequently happens that in one section 
of tbe professing world, an insinuation 
is beard against some individual in another 
section. The secret, at first whispered to 
a few, is soon the topic of open conver- 
sation on the part of the many, and tbe 
allegation that at its rise involved perhaps 
no moral offence, swells at length into a 
charge of serious delinquency. It may be, 
too, tbat tbe accused hearing it, asserts 
bis innocence, and offers evidence which 
ought to be satisfactory ; but as the tide 
of prejudice has set in, the plainest state- 
ments are garbled, and tbe fairest reason- 
ings perverted. As persons would have 
it, so they make out that it is, and loudly 
exult, when, in fact, there is no other 
evil to be detected tban tbat with which 
they and their adherents are chargeable, 
but to which, unhappily, they are wil- 
i\]lly blind. 

It may, bowever, be otherwise. A 
member of one party may fall into griev- 
ous sin, or many may pursue a course 
which ought to be condemned ; but if, in 
such circumstances, there be exultation 
of spirit on the part of those who are un- 
connected with them, and such there has 
often been, there has been a rejoicing in 
iniquity. 

But whatever are tbe circumstances of 
wbicb we can conceive, or which are 
brought under our actual observation, 
there are none in wbicb iniquity is ^s- 
coverable wbicb ought to be beheld witb 
complacency, much less exultation, by 
tbe follower of Christ, He may affirm, 



in excuse for so doing, tbat out of the 
fall of one who has been so conspicuous 
and influential, good will arise ; but let 
him remember that sin should only be 
regarded as an evil of incalculable mag^ 
nitude. 

To quote the impressive words of John 
Howe : " Sin is tbe greatest and highest 
infelicity of the creature, depraves the 
soul within itself, vitiates its powers, 
deforms its beauty, extinguishes its light, 
corrupts its purity, darkens its glory, dis- 
turbs its tranquillity and peace, violates 
its harmonious, joyful state and order, 
and destroys its very life. It disaffects it 
to God, severs it from him, engages bis 
justice, and influences his wrath against 
it. What! to rejoice in sin, which de- 
spites the Creator, and bath wrought such 
tragedies in tbe creation! That turned 
angels out of heaven, and man out of 
paradise ; that bath made the blessed God 
so much a stranger in our world, broken 
off tbe intercourse in so great a part be- 
tween heaven and earth, obstructed tbe 
pleasant commerce which bad otherwise 
probably subsisted between angels and 
men, and provoked tbe displeasure of bis 
Maker towards him ! That once over- 
whelmed the earth witb a deluge of 
water, and will again ruin it by a destruc- 
tive fire ! To rejoice in so hateful a thing 
as sin, is to do that mad part, to cast 
about firebrands, arrows, and death, and 
say. Am I not in sport? It is to be glad 
tbat such an one is turning into a devil ! 
— a reasonable, immortal soul, capable of 
heaven, into a fiend of bell ! To be glad 
tbat such a soul is tearing itself off from 
God, is blasting its own eternal hopes, 
and destroying all its possibility of a future 
well-being!" 

What a contrast to such conduct ap- 
pears in that of Job, who intimates as 
one proof of his integrity, that be bad 
not rejoiced even " in tbe destruction of 
him who bated him," or lifted up bimself 
when it was found in him, or suffered bis 
mouth to sin, by wishing a curse to bis 
soul. Job xxxi. 29, 30. Solomon guarded 
against this evil, when he said, "Re- 
joice not when thine enemy falletb, and 
let not tbine heart be glad when he 
stumbletb." Paul wept over those who 
were "enemies of tbe cross of Christ." 
And can we forget tbe tears of Jesus, as 
be beheld tbe devoted city? What an 
exemplification is here of tbe " cbarity 
tbat rejoiceth not in iniquity ! " W. 
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RAMBLES IN IRELAND. 
No. IV. 

After leaving the Giant's Caiueway, we 
drove through fiuahmills to Dunluce Cas- 
tle, now a desolate ruin, but once a noble 
seat of the Antrim family. It was an 
extensive building, and its remarkably 
insulated position made it a safe retreat. 
The oldest part of the structure in some 
parts appears to overhang the sea ; and 
the fall of a portion of the building on 
one occasion so alarmed the family who 
were residing in it at the time, that an- 
other castle was erected on the main 
land. The approach to the older ruins 
is by a narrow wall across a chasm, sixty 
or seventy feet in depth ; and as the path 
is not two feet broad, with no rails on 
either side, it requires a steady foot and 
cool head to pass over in safety. The 
ruins will well repay the inspection of the 
tourist 

After about two hours' ride we reached 
Coleraine, in our way thither passing 
several quarries, where the columnar cha- 
racter of the basaltic strata revealed itself 
as at the causeway. This town is as neat 
as any in the north of Ireland, and gives 
evidence of the existence and influence, 
the patient labour and perseverance of 
the protestant colonists, who were sent 
over by the Irish Society, in the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century^ 
and who located themselves in the county 
of Londonderry. There is a very hand- 
some bridge here, across the Bann ; and 
two miles from the town a fine salmon 
leap, formed by a ledge of rocks that 
cross the river. It is a very imposing 
object, adding greatly to the beauty of 
the scenery, as the road along the banks 
of the river is traversed. At this town 
my American fellow-traveller left me, 
turning southwards in the direction of 
Dublin, and I journeyed on alone to New 
Town Limavady. The path gradually 
ascends to the siunmit of a ridge of hills, 
whence Loch Fyle is first visible; and 
turning thence when I had gained the 
height to look back towards Coleraine, a 
splendid view of the valley in which it is 
situated was presented, with the grey 
mountains rising behind, among which 
Knocklaid stands most conspicuous, and 
up whose barren sides the golden hues of 
the setting sun were seen slowly creeping. 
Our road, from the elevated position we 
had now obtained, was one of extreme 
interest and beauty. In the western ho- 
rizon the mountains of Donegal stretched 



from north to south in wild confusion ; at 
their base lay the wa,ters of the Foyle, 
cold and grey in the deepening twilight; 
on their north-eastern shore the iotiy 
headland which rises abruptly from the 
sandy flat of MagUligan. The descent to 
the town is very rapid; the landscape 
around becoming more and more beauti- 
fully wooded, and the mountains to the 
left alternately retiring and advancing; 
here presenting bold escarpments, and 
there a perfect and gigantic amphi- 
theatre of hills. The cultivation in this 
part of the country seemed to be of a very 
excellent order, and signs of prosperity 
were visible both in the town and ita 
neighbourhood. 

Mrs. Hall, in her work on Ireland, to 
which I have already referred, dismisses 
this place in fourteen words; and yet I 
know of no one spot where a tourist might 
spend a few hours with more delight than 
in the splendid glen through which the 
Roe rushes, about a mile from the town. 
In several parts it presents scenery equal 
to anything I saw in the Dargle, in the 
county of Wicklow. A chieftain named 
Kane had a castle erected on one of the 
lofty rocks that crown the sides of the 
glen, faint traces of which may even nov 
be discernible. The waterfall here is 
exceedingly beautiful. Let no one pass 
through New Town Limavady without 
visiting this lovely spot. 

On Saturday afternoon I left for Lon- 
donderry. My expectations of this place 
had been highly raised. The deep, his- 
torical, and even tragic interest that 
invests it in the estimation of every pro- 
testant, awakens peculiar feelings on the 
approach to the city. It is very beauti- 
fully situated on the sides of a hill, that 
gradually rises up from the shores of 
Loch Foyle, which is here crossed east- 
ward of the city by a wooden bridge, 
upwards of a thousand feet long. The 
walls of the place are still standing, and 
are of great strength, although at present, 
and I hope for ever, they are only used 
as a public promenade. The cathedral of 
St. Patrick towers high, with a tapering 
spire, above all the surrounding buildings. 
In the porch of this structure, on a pedes- 
tal, stands the bomb-shell that was thrown 
into the city, and fell in the cathedral 
yard, containing the demand of James 
lor the capitulation of the place. Another 
memorial of the siege is the column 
erected to the honour of General Walker, 
a clergyman, whom the circumstances or 
that stirring period placed at the heftd^f 
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tbe earrlflon. Some of tiie cannon used 
in tbQ def^npe of the cit^y ^ro $M\\ pro* 
served. I^ vo«)d be fcHPeign from the 
Resign of these pApera to enter into any 
ieUai of the occurrences of the siege. 
They are to be fbund, with more or less 
minuteness in the narratioot in several 
publications devoted expressly to the sub- 
ject. Su^ce it to say, tnat afier enduring 
for a hundred and five days the most 
appalling sufferings from famine and dis- 
ease, resolving to perish one by one rather 
than surrender to James's army, they 
were at length relieved. Thousands 
perished during the siege, many having 
crowded into the city from the country 
round about, dreading exposure to the 
conjoined French and Irish forces in the 
pay of the last of the Stuart kings. 

Londonderry has several good public 
buildings ; and among the churches and 
chapels found here, is a Roman Catholic 
cathedral, within the very walls. This, 
until very lately, would not have been 
permitted. It was in this place I noticed 
the most orderly observance of the sab- 
bath that I witnessed in Ireland. During 
the hours of service scarcely any one 
appeared in the streets, and immediately 
subsequent to Divine worship, as soon 
as the attendants had returned to their 
homes, there was again a perfect quietude, 
a striking contrast to what I witnessed at 
Limerick and Dublin, whose streets, alive 
with public processions, bore more the 
appearance of a fair than that which 
befits a Christian sabbath in a professedly 
Christian land. 

My route led me along the banks of 
the Foyle for several miles, through a 
most lovely country, to Strabane, a bustr 
ling, thriving town pn the eastern side o| 
the river Moume, and situated in Tyrone. 
It was market day, and thronged with 
clothiers— a kind of Irish Houndsditch. 
This place is opposite to Lif&rd, in the 
connty of Donegal, which we entered as 
soon as we crossed the river. Five miles 
from Liffbrd is Raphoe, the seat of a dio-? 
ceae in the province of Armagh. 

Our course now lay through a wild, 
and in many parts a cheerless country, 
as lai as Stranorkur, where the troops of 
beggars that followed us were in a condi- 
tion the most wretched in which it is 
possible to imagine a human creature to 
be found. One boy had nothing but 
literally a bundle of rags, fastened by a 
string, and thrown over his shoulders^ 
like a horse's cottar. They ran by the 
sidd of the coach, vociferatiog ihiNX ap- 



peals, and expressing their perfect readi- 
ness to plunge into any pool of water for 
the smaUest coin we miAt throw in, an 
action which it appeared to us, although 
we did not tempt them to perform it, 
would have been of some service to tbem ; 
for their persons were as filthy as Hheir 
poverty was affecting. 

From Stranorlar, the road presented 
few features of interest until we came to 
Barnes's Gap, a magnificent pass between 
the mountains, leading to the town of 
Donegal. This is one of the " lions " of 
the county, and deservedly admired ; it is 
about four miles long. The mountains, 
which at their feet nearly approach each 
other, leaving in some parts only suffi- 
cient room for a brawling stream, and 
a narrow roadway, gradually retire fur- 
ther from each other towards their sum- 
mits, which tower high upwards to the 
clouds. Many cascades were leaping 
down their sides to join the stream that 
flows, or rather rushes, through the de- 
file towards Donegal. Huge masses of 
rock that appear to have rolled firom the 
heights were scattered about in all direc- 
tions ; at times appearing as if they for- 
bade all future progress, until, as we 
neared them, we discovered the road 
abruptly turning round them. We came 
out at length into the midst of a most 
beautiful valley, and on our right dis- 
covered Loch Eske, crowned with some 
small but fertile islands, over which the 
huge mountain range to the west was 
casting its broad and dark shadow. Be- 
fore us was the town of Donegal, whose 
situation is one of the loveliest in Ire^ 
land. 

Early the next morning, in company 
with a friend, I repaired to an eminence, 
calkd Dimrock, originally selected for 
the site of a fort or castle, whence its 
name. From this elevated spot I oh*- 
tained the best view of the town, and the 
surrounding neighbourhood. Every ob- 
ject was glowing beneath a cloudless blue 
shy ; the mountains wearing a soft rosy 
hue, and the valley looking deliciously 
green. A magnificent amphitheatre of 
hills spread themselves before me, broken 
towards the north by the Gap, through 
which I had passed the day before, and 
towards the south, by the bay that takes 
its name from the town. In the midst 
of its glittering waters were several ver- 
dant islands, some of them inhabited; 
and beyond, far in the misty distance, 
might be discerned the mountains of 
Syyigo* £ven Croagh Patrick on clear 
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days is visible hence, a distance of 
seventy miles. It was a splendid pano- 
rama, well worthy the slight toil of the 
ascent that was necessary to obtain it. 

After leaving Donegal, we took the 
road to Ballyshannon, passing an arm of 
the sea, which the ingenuity and perse- 
verance of a spirited proprietor in that 
neighbourhood have wrested from the 
billows, and which is being brought under 
cultivation. The village of Ballintra, in 
the route, is beautifully situated, and has 
a fine commanding view of the Bay. On 
our left was the famous Loch Derg, in 
which is one of the mightiest strongholds 
of superstition in Ireland, St. Patrick's 
Purgatory. This place is annually the 
resort of thousands of pilgrims, who go 
thither for the purpose of doing penance; 
and although it is said that many of the 
priests discourage the visitation to the 
bed, it is to be feared that their number 
is small, and their dissuasion remarkably 
feeble; for if report spoke true, there 
had been as large an influx of penitents 
during the season, which had just ended, 
as had ever been known. There are 
several islands on the lake, to one of 
which, called Station Island, the pilgrims 
are carried from the mainland in a ^rry- 
boat that is continually plying to and 
fro. Around the chapel on this spot is a 
pathway of sharp stones, along which 
they pass a certain number of times, ac- 
cording to the intensity of their mis- 
directed devotion, or the nature of their 
vows, or the penance to which they have 
been sentenced. This they perambulate 
with naked feet for a specified time, 
and repeat appointed prayers, most of 
which, according to the statement of one 
who went thither, are offered to the 
virgin Mary. The pilgrims then, after 
a brief rest, enter the chapel, or prison, 
as it is termed, where amid comparative 
darkness, and by the skilful arrangements 
of the priests, with everything around 
calculated to chill the heart with terror, 
they again mutter their prayers, until, 
overcome by fatigue and heat, and the 
deprivation of their proper rest, they sink 
on the floor in utter weariness. But they 
are speedily aroused from their slum- 
hers by persons who go round the place 
with sticks of no contemptible size and 
strength, to keep the pilgrims awake. 
This is regarded as of importance to the 
due discharge of their penitential exer- 
cises ; and they seldom complain, but, on 
the contrary, express gratitude at the 
friendly, though painful arousings which 



they receive. After a night of mingled 
ludicrousness and terror — the latter state 
of mind, however, predominating — the 
pilgrims are permitted to leave the prison, 
and after partaking of the water of the 
lake just warmed, and which is then 
called wine — the only refreshment en- 
joyed for twenty-four hours — they again 
commence their tour round the sharp 
pathway encircling the prison. Confes- 
sion to the priest follows this, then abso- 
lution ; and as the number who have to 
pass through this routine is very large, it 
IS often performed with the utmost ra- 
pidity ; and long before half the confession 
has been made, the penitent has to make 
way for others. They then hasten to 
receive the sacrament; and this, with 
another walk round the beds, concludes 
the series of the disgraceful performances 
at St. Patrick's Purgatory. 

One blushes for poor humanity that 
can thus suffer itself to be deluded, and 
cannot repress an indignant feeling that 
rises in the heart at the detail of all this 
mummery, against those who are the 
fosterers and perpetrators of ignorance 
and spiritual imbecility. How unlike all 
this to the simple institutions of the New 
Testament ! Repentance and faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who invites the weary 
and heavy laden to his bosom, that he 
may give them rest, and put on them a 
yoke that is easy, and a burden that is 
light, here give place to inefiectual pe- 
nances, bodily mortifications that only 
sour the spirit, and a blind adherence to 
the doctrines and commandments of 
men ; which things can scarcely be said 
to have " a shew of wisdom." Who does 
not, from his very soul, pity a people so 
led astray by designing men? for it 
would be an insult to their understanding 
and common sense to suppose that the 
priests do not see through it all, and 
know the whole routine of service to be 
a ridiculous imposture. How solemn the 
responsibility resting on British Chris- 
tians to exert their energies to banish the 
film of thick darkness that is blinding 
the minds of the people in this neglected 
country, and to burst the galling chains 
of their spiritual despotism! Popeiy 
should be spoken of, if possible, in words 
of fire, that they may burn into the 
hearts of the most thoughtless and indif- 
ferent on this subject; one which so 
materially affects the peace of society/ 
and the everlasting interests of miUiont 
of souls, and the authority and glory of 
the eternal God. T. A. 
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The sun, on the evening of a sabbath- 
day, was throwing its setting beams upon 
an ancient mansion, whose turrets and 
projecting windows were partly hung 
with ivy, and the rooks and crows were 
flying heavily towards their place of re- 
pose; when an old man walked slowly 
across the wide hall of the mansion, and 
seated himself on a chair in a recess 
formed by on« of the projecting windows. 
A table stood before him, on which lay a 
large Bible, wide open. The old man 
began to read, and in a short timd he 
was joined by a friend, who took his seat 
on the other side of the table. 

It was a delightful evening, for the 
singing birds had not yet returned to 
rest; the trees were arrayed in their 
freshest verdure ; the sky, for the most 
part, save here and there, where a silvery 
cloud added to its beauty, was of the 
deepest blue ; while, in the west, the re- 
tiring sun shot upwards its golden glory. 

To the lowly disciple of Christ, who 
regards God as his heavenly Father, 
and worships him in spirit and in truth, 
the earth and the heavens appear to pos- 
sess additional charms on the sabbath- 
day. Not that the birds sing more 
pleasantly, or that the tree puts forth a 
greener leaf; not that the sky is brighter, 
or that the sun is adorned with greater 
splendour; but, because the services of 
the sanctuary raise, and purify, and make 
grateful, the heart of the Christian, so 
that he regards the works of God with a 
more devotional spirit; and while the 
kindly influence of the gospel of peace 
steals over him, and he feels that ** the 
Lord is gracious, and full of compassion, 
slow to anger, and of great mercy," he 
looks around him with joy, and is ready 
to cry aloud, in the fulness of his heart, 
" The heavens declare the glory of God ; 
and the firmament showeth his handy- 
work." 

^ The hall, wherein the two persons were 
sitting, was very spacious, and paved 
with stone, and an armorial bearing of 
stained glass glittered in the window. 
Around the oak-panelled walls hung 
portraits of some of the ancient owners 
of the place ; but the colour of the pic- 
tures had faded; the canvass was tat- 
tered, and the massy frames were much 
impaired by time. The mansion, in a 
distant period, had been a religious es- 
tablishment, and the cruel, and bigoted, 



and superstitious delusions of popery 
lung found a strong hold where now the 
two lowly servants of the Lord, profess- 
ing a purer faith, and practising a more 
holy life and conversation, were sharing 
the unsearchable riches of Christ, by 
taking sweet counsel together, and read- 
ing in company the word of the Most 
High. 

Save that of the warbling birds around 
the mansion, there was no sound heard, 
but the voice of the two persons sitting 
together, given back, as it were, in a 
lower tone by the echoing walls. The 
very spirit of repose seemed to dwell 
there; neither was that peace withheld 
which the world neither gives nor takes 
away. 

The elder personage of the two was a 
sober looking man. Threescore and ten 
years had passed over him, his hair was 
grey, and his countenance bespoke him 
to be a reflecting Christian. He had 
that gravity in his face which might, at 
the first glance, have been taken for se- 
verity ; but the kindliness of his manner, 
the subdued tone of his voice, and the 
words which fell from his lips, fully ap- 
proved him to be a servant of the Re- 
deemer, fervent in spirit, and anxiously 
desirous to persuade his fellow-sinners to 
accompany him to the fountain opened 
for all uncleanness, and to partake of the 
living waters of salvation. 

Being much older than his companion, 
who listened to him with attention and 
respect, he acted the part of a Christian 
counsellor, and frequently paused in 
reading the Scriptures, and made re- 
marks of his own, with an air of earnest- 
ness and anxiety, which showed how de- 
sirous he was to confirm the heart of his 
companion in his love and reverence for 
Divine truth. He had found too much 
benefit from the word of God, not to re- 
commend it to others, well knowing that 
" all Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness." 

After reading and conversing upon 
many parts of the word of God, he came 
to the passage, " But who may abide the 
day of his coming ? and who shall stand 
when he appeareth ? for he is like a re- 
finer's fire;" which having read, he pulled 
off" his spectacles, and, placing them by 
the side of the Bible, thus, in an earnest 
manner, addressed his companion : 

If God trieth "the hearts and the 
2 H 
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reins ;" if '' he Bhall sit as a refiner and 
purifier of siWer ;" if '' he shall bring 
every work into judgment, and every 
secret thing, whether it be good, or whe^* 
ther it be evil; what manner of men 
ought we to be to endure such a trial t 
and in what manner of worics should we 
abound V* 

How necessary it is that we should not 
deceive ourselves, but rather seek to 
know tlie real value of what we possets. 
This knowledge is necessary to the young 
and to the old, to the rich and to the 
poor ; but, of all the people in the world, 
it is the most necessary to those who are 
looking far beyond the present world, 
believing, that after the joys and sorrows 
of earth are passed, there will be an " in- 
heritauce incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away ;" that there is "a 
building of God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens," prepared 
for the lowly followers of the Lamb, the 
humble and sincere disciples of Jesus 
Christ. If our possessions are partly 
dross and partly pure gold, how shall we 
estimate them aright? If we ask the 
opinion of our fellow-sinners, they will 
deceive us. If we inquire of our own 
hearts, they are sure to deceive us ; the 
only way, then, appears to be, to put 
them all into the crueible of the Scrips 
tures; the refining-pot of God's most 
holy word. 

If we had to live in this world only, it 
might be easy enough to find out the 
worth of our possessions without casting 
them into the refining-pot ; but as we are 
to live in another world also, and as God 
is to sit in judgment over us, " as a Re- 
finer and purifier of silver," they must be 
put into the refining-pot before we shall 
know their value. It would be folly to 
value that very highly to-day which can 
be of no use to us to-morrow, and so in 
like manner will it be foolish to think 
much of those possessions in time, which 
will be valueless in eternity. 

We can only tell the worth of what is 
put into the refining-pot, by that which 
comes out of it after it has passed through 
the action of the fire. The Bible is be^ 
fore us, let us, then, humbly looking for 
the influence of God the Holy Spirit to 
direet us, try the worth of earthly things, 
by casting them into the refining-pot. 

But what shall we first cast therein? 
Let us take all that is considered de- 
sirable among mankind ; the power, the 
riohes, ^e greatness, the glory, yea, all 



that the heart of man natnrallv desireth; 
all " the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life;" let us keep back nothing which 
the world considers valuable, let bXI he 
put into the reflning-pot, that we maf 
know what the fire will spare, and what 
it will consume. Let us negin with the 
kings of the earth, clad in robee of 
purple and crimson, with their sceptres 
m their hands, and their sparkHng dia^ 
dems upon their brows ; let us take their 
might and their majesty, with all their 
gooidly possessions, and see what will re*- 
main of them after they have beenplaeed 
in the refining-pot, and passed through 
the fire. Alas f the possessions of kings 
must be tried in the same manner as the 
possessions of other men, for " God is no 
respecter of persons r but in every nation 
he that feareth him, and worketh righte* 
ousness, is accepted with him," while 
"the wicked,*' (even thongh th^ be 
kings,) "shall be turned intoliell, and all 
the nations that forget God." God hath 
said unto kings, as well as unto others, 
** Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt 
return," and, " We must all appear be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ; that 
every one may receive the things done in 
his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad." When " the 
kings of the earth set themselves, and the 
rulers take counsel together, against the 
Lord, and against his Anointed," •' He 
that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh : the 
Lord shall have them in derision. Then 
shall he speak unto them in his wrath, 
and vex them in hi» sore displeasui^. 
— Be wise now, therefore, O ye kings: 
be instructed, ve judges of the earth. 
Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice 
with trembling." 

We see, then, that the might and 
majesty and glorious possessions of kings 
are no more than the dust of the balance 
before God. If a king be allowed to 
wear a crown in heaven, a» well as on 
earth, it will not be because he was a 
ruler of men, but because he was a ser- 
vant of God. Such kings as rule and 
reign in righteousness in this world, wiH 
reign in glory in the world to come, but 
other kings may expect to be broken 
"with a rod of iron," and "dashed in 
pieces, like a potter's vessel." To the 
lowliest of the children of men it is said, 
as well as to a king, " Be them faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee « erowft 
of life." 

Thus it appears that the pride^ and 
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spldiidoar« mid nil thQ Woridljr poweisions 
of ft kine ure but dross before Him who 
Ib ** Lord of lords, and King of kings." 
Of all tbo giorioas things which we put 
into the crueible, not a particle remains. 
They «ra all consumed, there is nothing 
left in the rtfining-pot, 

Ltt us try the merchants, and all those 
who compass sea and land, to bring hack 
from the remote parts of the ear& that 
•which is valuable. They have crossed 
ilie trackless deep : they have endured 
p^tU and hardship, and have returned 
Michly laden with their choicest merchan- 
dise : bring their gold and ivory, their 
mostly bales and precious spices; bring 
all they have obtained, and put them 
Into Uie refinine-pot. 

These things being neither obtained in 
the fear of the Lord, nor used to extend 
his glory, shall not endure. They will 
yield their owners no comfort in death, 
nor hope of eternal life. The time shall 
oome when ** the menshants of the earth 
ahall weep and mourn, for no man buyeth 
their merchandise any more." They 
have compassed the waters, but have not 
sought out *< the river of the water of 
life." They have crossed the mountain 
and the valley to obtain what ** satisfieth 
not," but what will their merchandise 
avail them at the smoking mount of 
Skiai, or in the dark *' valley of the sha- 
dow of death V Had they striven to ob- 
tain ''the Pearl of great price," their 
possessions would have been sanctified 
with Divine grace ; their merchandise 
would have been ^' holiness to the Lord,'' 
and they would have possessed themselves 
of true wisdom. ''Happy is the man 
that findeth wisdom, and the man that 
getteth understanding ; for the merehan- 
diseofitis better than the merchandise 
of silver, and the gain thereof than fine 
gold. She is more precious than rubies ; 
and all the things thou canst desire are 
not to be compared unto her. Length of 
days is in her right hand, and in her left 
hand riches and honour. Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace." 

Look at the refining-pot; the costly 
cargoes and precious things which were 
put into it are gone ; the trial fire has 
consumed them all. 

Seeing that the merchandise of the 
world will not bear the trial of the re- 
fining-pot, let us seek after that which 
will endure it, even heavenly wisdom, 
for " wisdom is the prmeipal thing, there- 



fore get wisdom, and witii all thy getting, 
ffet understanding." When the merchan- 
dise of the world is consumed, when the 
ships are destroyed, and the sea itse^ 
dried up, then wul the promise of eternal 
life be, " Yea and amen in Christ Jesus," 
for the hope of the righteous shall not be 
cut off; it will endure the trial of the re^ 
fining -pot. 

"Every man" untaught of God, *'at 
his best estate, is altogether vanity." We 
will now look at the possessions of the 
learned and the worldly-wise — men who 
have laboured hard to obtain knowledge, 
whose company is desired, whose names 
are held in great estimation, and who 
are looked upon as the lights of the 
world. The books are many which they 
have compiled to instruct and amuse us 
on earth, but where are those which 
they have written to guide us to heaven ? 
We will put their works end their reputar 
tion together into the refining pot.: 

The worldly-wise possess aU knowledge 
but the knowledge of God, and of his 
Son Jesus Christ; and lacking this, all 
other knowledge is vain. " Of making 
many books there is no end ; and much 
study is a weariness of the flesh." " The 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God." If this be the case how could we 
reasonably hope that such wisdom would 
endure the trial of the refining-pot ? See 
the books and the reputation and all 
belonging to the worldly wise which we 
put into the crucible ; all is consumed ; 
not a fragment can be found in the re- 
fining»pot; not an atom is left for eternity. 

It is not earthly but heavenly wisdom 
which will endure. " The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; a good 
understanding have all they that do his 
commandments." If the worldly-wise 
knew more of the plague of their own 
hearts ; if they knew more of the glad 
tidings of salvation ; if they knew Him, 
"whom to know is eternal life;" then 
would their works endure ; but now, they 
wither in the fire, and abide not the trial 
of the refining-pot. 

What are the possessions of the mighty 
men of war, who have dyed their swords, 
and rolled their garments in blood ? They 
have dared to meet danger and death ; 
their names are recorded in history, and 
repeated by thousands, as the champions 
of their country, and the conquerors of 
the earth. " Verily, they have their re- 
I ward"-«the homage oi men in their lives, 
, and a marble statue over their moulder<t 
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iDg remains. But bring the homage of 
mankind, and the sculptared marble, and 
the page of history which records their 
deeds, and cast them at once into the re- 
fining- pot How will they bear the trial fire 
of the word of the Most High. '* Blessed 
are the merciful; for they shall obtain 
mercy." ''Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself," "A new commandment 
I give unto you, that ye love one an- 
other." " Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you." 
** Scatter thou the people that delight in 
war." 

The possessions of the warrior are con- 
sumed as flax, and the refining-pot is 
again empty. 

Let not him who delighteth in war 
pretend to love God. '' If a man say, I 
love God, and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar : for he that loveth not his brother 
whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?" Had the 
mighty warriors of the world been readers 
of the Bible, they might have been 
startled by the words, '* Whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer." Had they 
been soldiers of Christ, they would have 
"resisted lusts which war against the 
soul." Had they fought under the banner 
of the cross, they might have been *< more 
than conquerors," and, instead of shed- 
ding the blood of others, have served him 
who shed his blood for them. As it is, 
their hands are stained with the blood of 
their fellow-sinners, and '* instruments of 
cruelty are in their habitation." Oh, for 
the reign of the Redeemer, when they 
shall ''beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks;" when ''nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more." The possessions 
of the warrior can never endure the fiery 
trial of the refining-pot. 

There are in the world those who de- 
light in laying up silver and gold ; and 
cheat themselves of the mercies which 
God has so abundantly bestowed upon 
the children of men, who delight to see 
their golden store increase, though it 
cost thetn their peace here, and their 
salvation hereafter. Gold is their desire, 
gold is their delight, and gold is the god 
they idolatrously worship. 

We must put that gold into the refining- 
pot, and see if it be as valuable as it ap- 
pears to foe. 



** Lay not up for yourselves treasures 

upon earth, where moth and nut dolh 

corrupt, and where thieves break tliroi^ 

and steal; but lay up for yourselves 

treasures in heaven, where moUi nor rust 

! doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 

j break through and steal ; for where your 

I treasure is, there will your heart be also." 

i " Labour not to be rich ; cease from ihlne 

' own wisdom. Wilt thou set thine eyes 

upon that which is not? for riches eer- 

tainly make themselves wings ; they fly 

away as an eagle toward heaven." ** What 

shall it profit a man, if he shall gain tha 

whole world, and lose his own soul ?" 

" Lose his own soul!" what a mockery 
then are riches! All that we helped 
together in the refining-pot is destroyed. 
If riches could protect us from calamity ; 
if they could preserve us from pain, dis- 
ease, and death ; if they could purchase 
an inheritance in heaven; then every 
man ought to be anxious to obtain them ; 
but if they cannot do these things, then 
" set your afiections on things above, and 
not on things on the earth." '' Better is 
little with the fear of the Lord, than 
great treasure and trouble therewith." 
The covetous man makes but a bad bar- 
gain, for riches can at best but serve 
him a little in this life, while " Godliness 
is profitable unto all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come." Though the riches of 
the world may endure for a few slMWt 
years, they never will endure the trial of 
the refining-pot. 

But let us now put something into the 
refining-pot that appears more likely to 
stand the fire. Let us take the deeds of 
a man renowned for his goodness among 
mankind. He has helped to build 
churches, and erect hospitals; be has 
fasted and prayed. The almshouses on 
the hill were raised at his expense, and 
the charity boys were clothed by him. 
His name is inscribed in gold letters as 
the patron of the poor, and a thousand 
tongues, far and wide, praise his piety 
and benevolence. But have these things 
been done for God's glory or for lus 
own ? To extend the Redeemer's king- 
dom or his own reputation? Put his 
piety and benevolence ; put all his deeds 
into the refining-pot See how his works 
wither before the flame! for they were all 
done to obtain the homage of mankind 1 
They may give reputation in life, but 
they will yield no hope in death ; they 
will neither preserve their possessor from 
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LelJ, nor grade him to heaven. ''Not 
every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven." ''What is the 
hope of the hypocrite, though he hath 
gained, when God taketh away his soul.'' 
"The hypocrite's hope shall perish: 
whose hope shall he cut off, and whose 
trust shall be a spider's web." Nothing 
that hypocrisy can bring, will bear for a 
moment the trial fire of the refining-pot. 

Come, lastly, thou tried and tempestr 
tossed believer, whose heart is sinking 
within thee on account of thy manifold 
unworthiness, and of the hiding of God's 
countenance! who considerest thyself 
poor, and miserable, and blind, and 
naked; bring the little that thou hast, 
that we may cast it into the refining-pot. 
Haply Hcy whose are the silver and the 
gold, may open the treasuries of his 
gsaee, making thy little much, so that 
thou mayest yet abound in enduring 
riches. 

Thou feelest thyself to be a sinner, 
and repentest of thine iniquity. Though 
sadly tried, and sorely tempted by un- 
belief, yet hast thou faith in the death 
and sufferings of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Thou art a sinner I " This 
is a faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners." Thou believest 
in the Son of God, and that " he is able 
also to save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by him." '' God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
life." Thy repentance and thy faith 
are the gift of God, his work in thee, and 
resting upon him, they are uninjured in 
therenning-pot. Thou hast no costly deeds 
to offer up as a sacrifice; thy heart is 
broken, and thy spirit cast down on ac- 
count of thy utter unworthiness; but 
"the sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit : a broken and a contrite heart thou, 
O God, wUt not despise." Take courage, 
then, thou fearful servant of Christ, for 
thou art a " child of God, an inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven I" When the 
majesty of the king faileth, and the mer- 
chandise of the merchant is consumed ; 
when the weapons of the warrior are 
broken, and the wisdom of the worldly 
wise is forgotten ; when the gold of the 
covetous has crumbled in the dust, and 
the hope of the hypocrite has perished, 



thy repentance and thv faith shall en- 
dure. A new song shall be put into thy 
mouth, and thou shalt " enter into the 
joy of thy Lord." 

Of all that we have tried in the refining* 
pot, the repentance and the faith of a 
pardoned sinner have alone endured the 
fire. Let us, then, humbly seek repentance 
and faith of him who can alone bestow 
them, in the name and for the sake of 
Jesus Christ our Lord." 

The sun had now set, and the shadows 
of eventide were gathering around. The 
old man closed his Bible in a manner 
which showed his reverence for the word 
of God, and rising from his seat he onoe 
more slowly retraced his steps across the 
spacious hall, accompanied by his com- 
panion. 



PRIESTS AND PEOPLE OP ITALY. 

Dr. Baird says : " There is an amount 
of ignorance, gross ignorance, in the 
overwhelming majority of the parish 
priests and monks of almost every order, 
that would seem incredible to those who 
have not visited that country, and learned 
the true state of things from the best au- 
thorities. The greater part read little or 
nothing from day to day, but the required 
portions of the breviary. Vast numbers of 
them never composed a sermon in their 
lives. Many of them never preach at 
all, or, if they do, it is only on the festi- 
vals and great occasions ; and then they 
avail themselves of the many helps whicn 
they find prepared for their use. The 
most that the priests and monks do in 
the way of public religious service, is to 
say mass, and repeat matins and vespers. 
That they devote much of their time to 
hearing confessions, visiting the sick, ad- 
ministering the sacraments, etc., we do 
not deny. It is certainly a general opi- 
nion in Italy, that very many of the 
secular, or parish clergy, are corrupt in 
their lives. That there is a great deal of 
wickedness among the monks is also 
asserted. How often have we heard it 
said in Italy, by Italians themselves, 
that many of the clergy, of all grades, 
are sceptics and iufideU. What propor- 
tion are such no one knows ; but it is 
believed that there are thousands. Very 
different is the character of the French, 
Swiss, and German Boman Catholic 
priests. 

" That a very small proportion of the 
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priesUi and monks In Italy pdneM and 
read the lacred Scripturet, in any Ian* 
guage, is what no Roman CaihoUc of that 
country will venture to deny. How then 
can it be expected that they should have 
much dear knowledge of the |;loriou8 
plan of salvation which the Bible re- 
veals!" 

Of the popular religion, Dr. Baird 
writes: <<The religion of the people of 
Italy is emphaticaUy the religion of sen- 
timent; and every fine art-«-painting, 
music, architecture, sculpture-wias been 
jpendeved tributary to it. To enjoy the 
above described sweet emotions, when 
connected with the services of the church, 
which these create in warm and excitable 
temperaments, is the highest religious 
happiness, in the estimation of the masses 
in tnat country, who have a capacity to 
enjoy them. But these feelings, nowever 
pleasant, havinff nothing in them of the 
nature of true holiness, and being withal 
extremely evanescent; it is not wonderful 
that those, whose religion consists mainly 
in them, should experience nothing of 
that moral renovation which they so 
much need, nor of that internal peace 
which flows from faith, not in a cross of 
wood, but in Him who died on a cross for 
our sins. And here is the grand defect of 
the Roman Catholic religion. It consists 
too much in the emotions which are 
created by sensible objects, or exciting 
pictures presented to the imagination, by 
the perpetual reference to material things, 
made by preachers and confessors, and 
too little in those intelligible and purify* 
ing feelings of true sorrow for sin, of 
faith in Christ, and of love to the infinitely 
blessed and glorious Jehovah, which no- 
thing but the Holy Spirit can produce in 
the heart of any man." 

Concerning practical morality, he adds: 
"What can we hope from the moral 
teachings of a church, which still at- 
tempts to deceive the people with lying 
wonders, with absurd miracles, contrived 
by priestly cunning, in order to hold in 
bondage weak and superstitious souls, 
and which are even the subjects of ridi- 
cule among the well-informea? That the 
influence of the Roman Catholic church 
upon the manners and lives of the people 
of Italy is not likely to be very salutary, 
will appear quite probable when we con- 
sider how little calculated it is to secure 
that effect. Instead of inculcating the 
duty of reading the Sacred Scriptures, 
which are the only true source of all 



sound moral instruetion, in they con* 
tain the only revelation which Ood hsi 
given to man, and impart unto us the 
knowledge which we need, of the eziflt^ 
once and character of our Creator, of ow 
relations to him, of our duties to hi* 
and to our fellow-men, and of the way by 
which we may secure his favour tm 
eternal life,«-<-Roine sends the people to 
the perusal of the lives of the sainti^ and 
books of a similar stamp, and depnvei 
them of the Sacred Oracles, save thepo^ 
tions which are to be found in herser- 
yiee-books, the Missal and tho Breviaiy." 



TPE IGNIS FATUUS, THK WILL 0* THfi. 
WISP OR JACK O' LANTERN. 

No. I, 

Thbrb are few who have resided in Iks 
fenny and swampy districts of o«* islsml 
who have not, occasionally ftt least, «••! 
those dancing lights heveriiig ^ fewlMt 
above the surface of the earth or-fsstttS 
popularly called will-o'-tbe-wwp,— and 
few who have seen them 'ba?ve not* speeo- 
lated as to their nature. 

At almost all times of the yesr ds 
these f* wild fires dancing o'orthe' heath," 
make their appearanoe^^ut if Is chleiy 
late in the autumn, and especially in iht 
month of November- that they are to be 
seen, flitting in mai^f circles and inega- 
lar evolutions, sometimes aikmgthe edges 
of the morass, ovii^^e tops of withered 
sedges, reeds, an& 'brusb^^ood j sometimes 
over the still sdrftuse of the ooej bog, 
sometimes ovet< palings and hedgerows. 

Of late years, indeed, since the gnt^ 
draining ot Our swamps has taken plss^i 
the wild-fire, o^ wilUo'-the-wisp is less 
frequently to be seen than formerif j yet 
in some part* Of France and GermsDy it 
is far from uncommon. The French term 
it '*fiufoUetJ' 

Various theories have been propouDded 
in order to clear up the mystwy attached 
to these " merry wanderers of tne night, 
some contending that the fitful flames are 
produced by luminous insects en the 
wing, — others that they are produced by 
bubbles or exhalations of inflsmmsHe 
gas generated in the ooe^ or turbid wster, 
which ignites when in contact with the 
atmosphere. The latter theory is th^ 
generally adopted, but the first has f«wd 
many supporters. The several insects 
which various observers or theorists bsw 
respectlrely asserted to produce this lig" 
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are the glawworm, some species of gnat 
or tifmla, and the mole-cricket (Qryllo^ 
ialpa,) 

With respect to the glowworm, the 
wingless female of a species of hieetle, 
(Lampyris noctUuca,) of which the male 
is scarcely, if at all luminous, hut is capa- 
ble of flight, as conducive to the appear- 
ances in ^estion. Mr. Derham, in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, vol. 
v., says, "It is the opinion of divers 
skilful naturalists, particularly Mr. Francis 
Willoughby and Mr. Ray, that the ignes 
fatui are only the shining of a great 
number of the male glowworms in £ng* 
land, or of ^e Pyranstae in Italy. My 
own observations 1 made in a place that 
lay in a valley between rocky hills, which 
I suspect might contain minerals, in some 
boggy ground near the bottom of these 
hills. When seeing one in a calm, dead 
mght, with gentle approaches I got up 
by degrees within two or three yards of 
it, and viewed it with all the care I pos* 
sibly could. I found it frisking about a 
dead thistle growing in the field, until a 
small motion of the air, even such as was 
eansed by the approximation of myself, 
made it skip to another place, and thence 
to another and another." Derham, how- 
ever did not ascertain that it was a glow- 
worm: the male, moreover, would not 
emit any bright luminosity, and he admits 
the proximity of boggy ground, in a 
mineral district, where glowworms are 
rare. To surmount one difficulty, how- 
ever, other writers have asserted, upon 
iH> proof, that the male glowworm earries 
through the air his luminous mate^ and 
thus sportively flits "over bush, over 
brier." Mr. Aikin, in his "Tour through 
Wales," says, "I was not a little sur- 
prised to see the glowworms at our ap- 
proach darting over the hedges into the 
fields. Knowing the female alone to be 
luminous, and destitute of wings, this 
phenomenon puzzled me a good deal, nor 
ean I account for it except upon the sup- 
position of the male bearing the female 
through the air." Here again is a defi- 
ciency of close investigation. It might 
have been, as Mr. Aikin says, but the 
ignis fatiiiis occurs in districts where the 
glowworm is unknown, and at seasons of 
the year when it is never to be seen. 
Moreover, t^e male glDwworsti is so mueh 
smaller thati the female that it would 
seem impossible for him to flit about so 
sportively with sueh a burden* Besides 
in districts where the glovwoim aJboumda^ 



these ignes fatui ought to be e^ally 
abundant, and to be met with in numbers,^ 
dancing about every evening during May, 
June, and July, but such is decidedly not 
the case. They may be seen starring the 
warm banks, but not flitting in the air. 

As to the luminosity being caused by 
some species of gnat or tipula, we can 
find no authority for the idea,* except in 
a communication to the Magazine of 
Natural History, 1837, in which the sug- 
gestion is thrown out on the account given 
by a farmer^ to the narrator, of a will^o'^ 
the-wisp, which hovered over the backs 
of a herd of cattle he was driving at night 
from Aylesbury to London, and which at 
last flitting within his reach, he struck 
down with his stick ; when its light was 
extinguished. He, however, as he says, 
picked it up, when it appeared exactly 
like a "moggy long-legs," (tipula,) where- 
upon his conclusion was, that this wan-^ 
dering light " is nothing but a fly." We 
cannot say that the account is at all eon^ 
elusive. 

Let us next consider the claims of the 
mole-cricket to be regarded as the source 
of the ignis fatuus. This insect, as is 
well-known, is expressly formed for bur- 
rowing, and lives in mines and chambers, 
which it works out, in soft earth, select^- 
ing damp and humid localities, in which 
colonies often establish themselves, and 
rarely emerge from their retreats. In the 
second volume of the Introduction to 
Entomology we find the following cir- 
cumstance related, as tending to prove 
the ignis fatuus and mole-cricket to be 
identical. "The rev. Dr. Sutton, of 
Norwich, when he was curate of Tickle- 
ton, Cambridgeshire, in 1780, knew a far- 
mer of that place, who brought to him 
a mole-cricket, and told him that one 
of his people seeing a jack-o'-lantern, 
pursued and knocked it down, when it 

• In Mr. Kirby's " Intioduction to Entomology," 
the learned writer, who leans to the insect source of 
the ignis fatuus, gives the following narrative :— 
"Mr. Shcppard, travelling one night between 
Stamford and Grantham on the top of the titage, 
observed for more than ten minutes a very large 
ignis fatuus on the low maishy grounds, whteh had 
every appearance of being an insect. The wind 
was very h^h, consequently had it been a vapour, 
it must have been carried forward In a direct Ufte, 
but this was not the ease. It had the same motions 
as a tipula, flying upwards and dowawaxds, back- 
wards and forwards, sometimes appearing as settled 
and sometimes as hovering in the aii." How » 
very large flame could be produced by a tipula, ox 
harry-long-legs, granting it to be luminous, is more 
than we ean tell. If the tipuU were luminous, 
haw many thousands of these wandering lights 
•hould we not see every nigkt in the meadows dur- 
ing summer. 
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proved to be this insect, and the identical 
specimen shown to him." 

In a commanication read in 1830, 
before the Linnean Society, by R. Cham- 
bers, esq., the hypothesis of the insect 
nature of the ienis fatuus appears to be 
advocated, and the opinion of T. Stothard, 
esq., R.A., celebrated as an artist, and 
also a good practical entomologist, is ad- 
duced, as favouring the theory of the 
mole-cricket being the source of these 
lights. The same opinion has been en- 
tertained by others. Now, unfortunately 
for this theory, though the mole-cricket 
may exert its powers in short leaps, 
when removed from its burrow, it is not 
well adapted for an easy and long-con- 
tinued flight, and much less of dancing 
up and down, and backwards and for- 
wards in the air, with the playful light- 
ness of a gnat or butterfly.* Besides, 
the mole-cricket is not a luminous insect ,* 
if it were, the spots colonized by them 
would abound with ignes fatui. But such 
is not the case. As for the narrative of 
Dr. Sutton, of Norwich, recorded by 
Kirby, we find the proof of the theory of 
the mole-cricket being the source of this 
light resting not on the rev. Doctor's 
own observation, nor yet on that of the 
farm^, but upon that of one of the far- 
mer's people ! 

Thus, then, while some contend for the 
glowworm, others for a species of tipula, 
and others for the mole-cricket being the 
ignis fatuus, (and in so far differ from 
each other,) these theorists on the insect 
side of the question, adduce no bond fide 
facts to demonstrate the correctness of 
their opinions--opinions based upon the 
flitting, hovering, vacillating movements 
of those lights, which sometimes appear 
as if gambolling with each other, avoiding 
gates, and palings, and occasionally seem- 
ing to settle and rise again. f Such ap- 
pearances, they say, must result from 

* White says, in his " Nat. Hist, of Selborne :"— 
" When dug out [of their burrows] they seem very 
Blow and helpless, and make no use of their wings 
by day; but at night come abroad and make long 
excursions, as I have been convinced by finding 
stragglers, In a morning, in Improbable places." He 
afterwards adds: They fly "rising and felling in 
curves," the proof of a laborious flight. 

t The merry eccentric movements of the ignis 
fetuus, as flir as our limited experience goes, are 
very much exaggerated. By giving licence to ima- 
gination, something of this kind might be described, 
but the appearance is deceptive and arises from the 
sudden extinguishing of one flame, and the rapid 
succession of others, in different but not very dis- 
tant spots. Such at least was our impression some 
years since on seeing the phenomenon. 



sportive insects; each suspects the insect 
to be some particular kind, and then en- 
deavours to obtain something like a con- 
firmation of his views ; which, however 
vague the fact, may be as willingly ac- 
cepted as substantial proof. M. 



THE DOMESTIC ALTAR. 

It is pleasing to find in private houses 
an altar raised to God. Nothing rivets 
family attachments wholly so securely as 
meeting every morning to pray for each 
other, when every petty difference must 
at once be laid aside, and every misun- 
derstanding forgotten before the sun goes 
down. What can be more pleasing also 
than for the absent to know precisely at 
what hour they are remembered, with the 
supplications and blessings of an affec- 
tionate circle? While those who remain 
together can enjoy no greater solace than 
in following them with prayers, and 
uniting, on their own account, in the 
expression of every anxiety, or pleasure, 
or sorrow, which each shares in common 
with all the others. There is, indeed, no 
pleasure more to be prized than that of 
raising a family altar, where those shall 
daily assemble on earth, who hope here- 
after to re-assemble in heaven, and not a 
wanderer lost ! 



THE MONEY WASTED IN WAR, 

" Give me," says Stebbins, " the money 
that has been spent in war, and I will pur- 
chase every foot of land on the globe. I 
will clothe every man, woman, and child, 
in an attire that kings and queens might 
be proud of. I will build a school-house 
upon every hill-side, and in every valley 
over the habitable earth. I will supply 
that school-house with a competent 
teacher; I will build an academy in 
every town, and endow it ; a college in 
every state, and fill it with able profes- 
sors; I will crown every hill with a 
church consecrated to the promulgation 
of the gospel of peace ; T will support in 
its pulpit an able teacher of righteous- 
ness, so that on every sabbath morning 
the chime on one hill shall answer to the 
chime on another around the earth's 
broad circumference; and the voice of 
prayer, and the son? of praise, shall 
ascend like Ihe smoke of a universal 
holocaust to heaven." 
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THE LION. 
The lion has been well denominated 
"the king of beasts." His noble ap- 
pearance, his courage, his prodigious 
strength, his determined spirit, and his 
generous disposition, entitle him to be 
thus described. His agile, yet muscular 
frame, together with the impetuous re- 
sistlessness of his attacks, enable him to 
overcome even the massive strength of 
the elephant, and the formidable armour 
of the rhinoceros. He roves in the 
boundless desert, in the dense jungle, 
and in the luxuriant plain, alike master 
of all the animal tribes. The Scriptures 
intimate the opinion entertained of him 
in ancient times. " What," it is asked, 
"is stronger than a lion?" And in re- 
No vember, 1846. 



ference to the old lion, it is said, " Who 
shall rouse him up?" 

" Behold the people shftll rise up as a great lion, 
And lift up himself as a young lion : 
He shall not lie down until he eat of his prey, 
And drink the blood of the slain." 

It is also said, " The king's wrath is 
as the roaring of a lion ;" and in refer- 
ence to David and Jonathan, "they 
were swifter than eagles, they were 
stronger than lions." 

The lion was at one time far more com- 
mon than it is now, from the inroads of 
civilisation. The monarch of the animal 
creation finds his superior in man ; and 
the words of God have been plainly veri- 
fied in a thousand instances : " The fear 
of you and the dread of you shall be 
2 I 
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upon every beast of the earth, and upon 
every fowl of the air, upon all that mov- 
eth upon the earth, and upon all the fiahes 
of the sea/' Gen. ix. 2. The plough haS| 
in many cases, passed ovet his laie do^ 
mains, and the cottage has been (eteeifiA 
where the lion used to drink* 

The ordinary length of the lloti, f^otn 
the muzzle to the tail, hi nbout ill f^set ; 
and his height, at ', /..„,/....i^j i.. re 
than three feet; to tluu he stu-ndit rather 
low in proportion to Kj^ Icugib, The tail 
is more than three feet long, lertninating 
in a thick tuft of Wntklili half, Hotn^r, 
and other Greek atiil Latin wnt^r?i allule 
to his mov^mettts, ai indicative of tki 
feelmgs of the lloh ul t)if? time. V\ if 
denominates it the index of Ms iiu^Jj 
for he says, *' When the tail il Al ftl^ ihe 
animal is quiet, gentle, and seeflli J^ilfcl^ 
which is seldom, however, A» (UM | Iffia 
anger is much more freqttiill iHlh Mm^ 
in the commencemeni ^ whlek k^ Ullkii 
the ground, but, as It imtHim^ Ut ddii, 
as if with the villW df tmolbAg il fO A 
higher pitch." Agalii, All»li&d» AfkfO- 
disius says, **8itt^ ibe ffidviflg dt the 
tail is, in ni^t Htllmillai ft tip of theit 
recognition i>f frietidi) Aim the lion lash 
his sides when Bnt^H^,** A p^ealldP 
characteristie poMetim hf the lIoHi dllh 
tinguishing him h^m ail eili^ &ilimah)) 
is his mane) wllkll Is lotig Atii iowifi|, 
and extending beiekwafda OVeir hti sh^^ 
ders and face. 

The roar ot tUi mimA Is suffigieUt iH 
strike terror into the stoutest heatf, whet) 
travelling alone on the plains of Africa, 
or when entangled in an Indian jungle. 
As he rests his head on his paws, or 
on the ground, and gives a half-stifled 
growl, the vibration is conveyed to a 
great distance. When persons think they 
have heard the roar of a lion, from his 
growl at the Zoological gardens, a mis- 
take is made, for that is but a whisper 
to the terrible sound he utters, as 
lie roams in majesty in his native 
wilds. It was observed that the lions in 
the royal menagerie in the Tower of 
London, during temperate weather, 
commenced roaring about dawn, one of 
them beginning and the others following 
in succession ; and if any failed in doing 
so, it was a sure sign of approaching 
illness. 

The lion is nocturnal in his habits. 
Sleeping during the day, but generally 
^eoncealed in his lair at night, he tracks 
the passage of some prey. Then the 
«rouchismade; the spring, which is from 



twenty to thurty feet, and the roar, come 
together ; the body of the victim is forced 
to the ground by the weight of its de- 
BitojfBt I his formidable fangs are applied 
to we ihroati attd there is no chance of 
eMttpei 
the ^t Ytttitig \m said, 

"P\ hit Mitlds tbe iM^lr lion stalks, 

O Kite iti hi* lottety KTUks : 

VI . I hu g\Att»i *11 liirlb|f creatures fly, 

Ut. r-it^r^ o^ Aitieii itilh hi« foiling eye; 
f ihi? T t!: taomi he taket hi* destined round, 
' lidet, and fbfiout tears the ground. 
I and dying grontis the forest fill, 
m^, his tdir«hOil«iflws distil 
Ml Mtl. Hhd Wn«tt the banquet's o'er, 
\irMf attd |Hiitlift his steps with gore. 
me the sh^pheffl ^tlts his trust, 
A !M at the t4U)fi ili the dust." 

The bkdk lioti etf AMett is the most 
Ibfmidftble of tke fm^ini^ sometimes 
miiiititing Bight k(^ In letigth, besides 
^6 tail; this mn, hd#6ter, is much 
HbUnxt thUn l)te palef Variety. The 
dfeAd edtenoitied hf th^ fttiimals which 
Uv« iieair the httlUite &t Alt lion is better 
eotieeiired tbau desertted. At his sight, 
or etetl his smell, the greatest alarm is 
displayed dd the part of the cattle. 
Thdugh thejf filAy be in the worst pes- 
iible eetldiUoil, worn out with fatigue 
ttttd htttiger, the moment the shaggy 
mdtilrter is peroeived, tbiey start like 
fAee^horses, with thrif tails erect; and 
iometimes day« will (Aa^wr before they 
are found. **Oinl tiight,*' says Mr. 
Moffat " we Wete quietly bivouacked at 
A siilall pool on the Oup river, where we 
never atttieipated a visit from his majesty. 
We had just closed our united evenmg 
service, the book was still in my hands, 
and the closing notes of the song of 
praise had scarcely fallen from our lipsj 
when the terrific roar of the lion was 
heard. Our oxen, which before were 
quietly chewing the cud, rushed upon 
us, and over our fires, leaving lis pro- 
strated in a cloud of dust and sand. Hats 
and hymn-books, our Bibles and our 
guns, were all scattered in wild confu- 
sion. Providentially, no serious inju^ 
was sustained. The oxen were pursued, 
brought back, and secured to the wagon 
— ^for wei could ill afford to lose any." 

The tiger and the wolf generally re- 
treat to the mountain caverns find ra- 
vines, but the lion is found in the open 
plain, near the herds of antelopes which 
there feed, and prefer the open county 
to places where the lion cad conceal 
himself. The Bushmen have nodceOf 
that he generally kills and devours na 
prey in the morning at sunrise, ot ai 
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sttnseti and on thii aoeount, vhen they 
trifih to destroy him, they notice where 
the springbocks are grazing at the rising 
of the sun, and observe if they appear 
frightened and run off; for if so, they 
have lately been attacked. Marking ac- 
curately the spot where the alarm took 
place, about eleven o'clock, when the 
sun is powerful, and the enemy they 
seek is supposed to be fast asleep, they 
carefully examine the ground, and find- 
ing him in a state of unguarded security, 
a poisoned arrow is lodged in his breast. 
He bounds from his lair, but the work 
is done; and before many hours have 
passed, his dead body will be in the 
hands of his destroyers. 

Mn Burchell, the well-known South 
AfHean traveller^ gives an interesting ac« 
count of an adventure he and his party 
had with a lion. The dogs had been 
prowling about, and examining the 
bushes with the usual avidity they dis^ 
play in search of game, when at length 
they set up a loud and determined bark-^ 
ing at some object among the rushes. 
The encouragement the dogs received 
induced them to drive out an enormous 
lion and lioness, and the latter escaped 
under cover of the tall rushes; while 
the lion, with all the majesty of the na- 
tive animal, advanced steadily to exa* 
mine the intruders on his domains, llie 
dogs bravely approached him, so as to 
hold him at bay, but conscious of his 
strength, he deigned not to notice them, 
and kept his eyes fixed on the men. At 
one moment the dogs, perceiving his eye 
engi^ed, approached nearer to him, as 
though they would seize him ; but with- 
out discomposing the majestic attitude 
in which he stood fixed, he merely moved 
his paw, and laid two of them dead; 
yet there was so little exertion that it 
seemed wonderful by what means this 
had been accomplished. Mr. Burchell 
says, "I stood well upon my guard, 
holding my pistols in my hand, with my 
finger upon the trigger ; and those who 
had muskets kept them similarly pre- 
pared. Of the time we had gained by 
the interference of the dogs not a mo« 
ment was lost ; we fired upon him : one 
of the balls went through his side just 
below the short ribs, and the blood im- 
mediately began to flow. We had no 
doubt that he would spring upon us: 
every gun was instantly reloaded; but 
he moved quietly away — ^although I had 
hoped in a few minutes to have been 
able to take hold of his paw without 



danger. This was considered by onr 
party to be a lion of the largest size, 
and seemed, as I measured him in com- 
parison with the dogs, to be, though 
less bulky, as large as an ox : he was 
certainly as long in the body, though 
lower in stature ; and his copious mane 
gave him a truly formidable appear- 
ance." 

Of the attack and destruction of his 
prey by the lion, Mr. Pringle has given 
a vivid description. The evening ap- 
proaches, and the difibrent animals of 
the plain approach the water to drink, 
in the neighbourhood of which the "king 
of beasts" is concealed. 

" The taU giraffe atoopt doim to drink; 
Upon him straight the tavage aprings 
With cruel joy/' 

The affirighted and wounded animal 
then endeavours to escape by swlfbiess 
of foot. 

'' For life— (he victim's utmost speed 
Is muster'd in this hour of need; 
VoT life— for life— his giant might 
fie strains, and pours his soul in flight; 
And mad with terror, thirst, and pain. 
Spurns with wild hoof the thundering plain. 
'Tis vain ; the thirsty sands are drinUng 
His streaming blood— his strength is sinking; 
The victor's fangs are in his veins— 
His flanks are streak'd withsanguin'd strains — 
His panting breast in foam and gore 
Is bathed— ^e reels— his race is o'er; 
He falls— and with convulsing throe, 
Resigns his throat to th' ravening foe ! 
— Andlo! ere quivering life has fled. 
The vultures, wheeling overhead. 
Swoop down, to watch, in gaunt arrav, 
Till the gorged tyrant quits hia prey." 

F. 



MENTAL PRECOCITY UNDE8IEABLE. 

Many of the brightest geniuses, and 
those whose names are associated with 
the mightiest intellectual achievements, 
exhibited in their earlier years few indi- 
cations of future greatness. Dr. Barrow's 
father is alleged to have said, that " if 
it pleased G(3 to take from him any of 
his children, he hoped it might be Isaac, 
as he looked upon him as the most un- 
promising." Such was the character of 
Sheridan in his earliest years, that his 
mother regarded him <'as the dullest 
and most hopeless of her sons." Adam 
Clark was considered by his father " a 
grievous dunce, as he learned little be- 
fore he was eight or ten years old." 
Gibbon, we are informed, when he sat 
down to write his own memoirs, found 
that he had nothing to record concerning 
the period he spent at Oxford, of " early 
2 I 2 
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displays of genius, laudable emulation, 
and well-earned honours." It is said of 
Napoleon, by one who had the best op- 
portunity of knowing him, that, " in his 
boyhood, he was like other boys," and 
had none of that singularity of character 
attributed to him. And sir Isaac New- 
ton, according to his own statement, was 
" inattentive to study, and ranked very 
low in the school, until the age of 
twelve." These facts seem to favour 
the supposition, that the gigantic powers 
which raise the possessors of them so far 
above the level of ordinary men, are re- 
tarded in their development; that the 
material organs, by which they are after- 
wards to carry on their operations, may 
be consolidated, and fully prepared for 
performing the work to which they are 
destined. The very early development, 
therefore, of extraordinary capabilities, 
may not, in every instance, afford the 
means of forming an accurate estimate of 
what the intellectual character might 
become, were the individual permitted 
to reach maturity. Those who display 
great mental precocity, are most likely 
to be first taken away. They are gene- 
rally marked out as victims of the de- 
stroyer. And the very exercises which 
call forth the admiration of those who 
are most deeply interested in their wel- 
fare, in too many instances, but foster the 
fatal tendencies which lurk in the frame, 
and induce the incurable maladies which 
prostrate them in the dust. Parents may 
behold the results of that precocity with 
satisfaction and unmingled delight, and 
fondly delineate in imagination the course 
of honour and usefulness which the gifted 
subjects of it may run, when their ex- 
panding powers are fully unfolded ; but 
how often, alas! are these prospects 
clouded by the shadow of death, and their 
hopes, in as far as this world is con- 
cerned, sunk in corruption and the grave ! 
How loudly does this call upon them not 
to set their hearts too much upon such 
children! Their one great concern re- 
garding them should be, to have them pre- 
pared for he&Yen.—Rev. A. CuMert, 



THE SPIRIT OF CHARITY. 

No. VI. 

CHARITY REJOICETH IN THE TRUTH. 

" Charity rejoiceth in the truth." 
There must be, therefore, wherever it is 
exercised, a right apprehension of truth. 
In the sense of the apostle, the term is 



not used to denote veracity as opposed to 
falsehood, but the doctrines of the word 
of God as opposed to all the speculations 
and inventions of men. Such was its 
meaning in a memorable petition of our 
Lord : *' Sanctify them through thy truth: 
thy word is truth." One of the apostle 
Paul's charges to Timothy runs, " to hold 
fast the form of sound words," and to 
give himself to doctrine. And most 
emphatic is the declaration of John : 
** Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth 
not in the doctrine of Christ, hath not 
God. He that abideth in the doctrine of 
Christ, he hath both the Father and the 
Son." Truth and error are equally op- 
posed in all cases, but all error is not 
opposed to the same truths, and hence 
arises a distinction between those errors 
which directly oppose fundamental truths, 
and others, which do not contradict the 
gospel testimony, though it may be im- 
paired in their remoter consequences. 
Against the one we must decidedly pro- 
test, towards the others it becomes us to 
manifest the forbearance that is incum- 
bent. 

An illustration of actual agreem^it 
attended by some points of difference, 
may be gathered from one of the con- 
versations of our Lord ; John said unto 
him, " Master, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, and we forbad him, 
because he followeth not us." Thus 
it appeared that though some individual, 
addressing a demoniac in the name of 
Christ, ejected an evil spirit, giving peace 
to a human soul, and restoring to sodety 
one who must otherwise have remained 
an outcast, and probably dwelt among 
the tombs, yet the disciples of Jesus 
charged him to desist, and no more to 
achieve such a prodigy of benevolence, 
because he was not, in all respects, just 
like themselves. So far, however, from 
their conduct being approved by the 
Redeemer, it was explicitly censured; 
" Jesus said. Forbid him not : for there 
is no man that shall do a miracle in my 
name, that can lightly speak evil of 
me. For he that is not against us is 
on our part," Mark ix. 38 — 41. And 
thus he intimates that whoever is engaged 
in the promotion of his cause should be 
hailed by all besides as a fellow- worker. 
Any points of difference existing between 
him and them should be lost in the one- 
ness of the object pursued, and the ad- 
vantage accruing from success, whatever 
is the manner in which it arises, and who- 
soever is the instrument by whom it is 
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achieved. And to this Jesus adds: 
" Whosoever shall offend one of these 
little ones that helieve in me, it is hetter 
for him that a mill-stone were hanged 
ahout his neck, and he were cast into the 
sea." 

The age of miracles has passed away, 
but the spirit enjoined on tliis occasion 
should be displayed, in reference to the 
truth, to the end of time. A striking 
manifestation of it appears in the lan- 
guage of the apostle Paul to the Philip- 
pians, in which he declared that in the 
publication of the gospel he would re- 
joice, whatever were the motive which 
led to its announcement With peculiar 
devotedness he avows his intention to 
exult in " magnifying Christ," though 
sometimes he could not cordially approve 
the means that were employed. The 
end that was gained threw into the shade 
the errors and defects that marked the 
instrumentality, and which was even ren- 
dered subservient to so important an 
object, in despite of its own purposes. 

Nor have instances been wanting, of 
later date, analogous to this rejoicing in 
the truth, inasmuch as men of piety have 
been, and still are found, exulting in the 
advancement of the same object, though 
promoted by means the adjuncts to which 
are attended by many and weighty ob- 
jections. Connected with different sec- 
tions of the Christian world, they rejoice 
as they see the pure and crystal stream 
flowing in channels not peculiarly their 
own. Individual preferences are for- 
gotten in a common concern, that it 
should irrigate and call forth to beauty 
and abundance this lamentably parched 
and barren world. 

Dr. Sherlock, when bishop of London, 
thus wrote to Dr. Doddridge : "Whatever 
points of difference there are between us, 
yet I trust that we are united in a hearty 
zeal for spreading the knowledge of the 
gospel, and for reforming the lives and 
manners of the people according to it. 
I have lived long enough to know by ex- 
perience the truth of what we are taught, 
that ' there is no other name by which 
we may be saved, but the name of 
Christ.* " The distinguished prelate prays 
also that " God would bless their united 
endeavours to make his ways known." 
Dr. Seeker, too, when bishop of Oxford, 
wrote as follows to the same eminent 
Nonconformist : " The Dissenters have 
done excellently of late years in the ser- 
vice of Christianity, and I hope our com- 
mon welfare will make us chiefly atten- 



tive to our common interests, and unite 
us in a closer alliance." Nor did this 
distinguished prelate breathe other senti- 
ments when raised to the archiepiscopal 
see of Canterbury. 

In full accordance with this spirit 
Doddridge writes : " It is truly my grief 
that anything should divide me from the . 
fullest communion with those to whom I 
am united in bonds of as tender affection 
as I bear to any of my fellow Christians ; 
and it is my daily prayer, that God will, 
by his gentie but powerful influence on 
our minds, mutually dispose us more and 
more for such a fiurther union as may 
most effectually consolidate the Protes- 
tant cause, establish the throne of our 
gracious sovereign, remove the scandal 
our divisions have occasioned, and 
strengthen our hands in those efforts by 
which we are attempting, and might 
then, I hope, more successfully attempt, 
the service of our common Christianity. 
In the mean time, I desire most sincerely 
to bless God for any advances that are 
made towards it." 

An interesting friendship was formed 
between the late rev. Samuel Walker, 
of Truro, and the late rev. Risdon Dar- 
racott, of Wellington, Their corre- 
spondence, still extant, shows their con- 
cern to encourage one another in the 
difiusion of the truth, their delight when 
it was crowned with success, their deep 
humiliation in the view of their own 
labours, their ardent compassion for the 
souls of men, and their enlightened zeal 
for the glory of God. How much is in- 
cluded in one sentence from the pen of 
Mr. Walker, after a visit to his friend at 
Wellington ! — " Well, I hope I got a 
little spark among you, and that some- 
thing like zeal is enkindled in the coldest 
heart in the world." 

Such, then, are some of the achieve- 
ments of charity, to which others might 
easily be added of later date. As it re- 
gards Divine truth as the only panacea 
for abounding evils, so it exults in its 
widely- extended application. Often has 
it done so in the view of many, and 
often, too, when beheld only by a few. 
When we wish to contemplate the pro- 
ducts of charity, let it be remembered 
that we must wait for a season. The 
record has yet to be read of the variety 
and extent of the whole vintage, and 
then many a rich and precious cluster, 
hidden for a time, and it may be only 
seen by the eye of the heavenly Hus- 
bandman, shall receive due honour for 
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the maturity at which it anived, and the 
joy of Boul it so plenteousiy and fVeely 
dispensed. 

Well would it be if the joy that truth 
is calculated to inspire were more culti- 
vated. It was strikingly remarked by 
Baxter, when holding forth Alleine as a 
. specimen of the course he recommended : 
" Oh, how amiable it is to hear the tongue 
employed, seriously and frequently, in 
that which it was made for ; and to see 
a man passing with joyftil hopes towards 
immortality! Oh, did Christians and 
ministers but live with the joy, and gra- 
titude, and praise of Jehovah, which 
beeometh those which believe what they 
believe, and those that are entering into 
the celestial choir, they would win the 
world to a love of faith and holiness; 
and make them turn away from their 
unholjr foot-games, and come and see 
what It is those joyful souls have found." 

TBE CONCEALMENTS OF CHARITY. 

" Charity beareth all things. " The mere- 
ly English reader will have some difficulty 
in gathering from the word employed in 
the translation, any idea unlike the one 
suggested i^terwards by another phrase. 
To gTidmre and to hear appear to be of 
equivalent import. The original word 
nsed by the apostle* in this instance re- 
moves, however, all difficulty ; it means, 
to cover^ and thus it happily denotes the 
efforts which charity will make to conceal 
rather than expose many things it dis- 
approves. The apostle Peter uses a dif- 
ferent expression, but conveys precisely 
the same idea, when he says : '* Charity 
shall cover the multitude of sins," a de- 
elaration following the charge : " Above 
all things, have perfect charity among 
yourselves." 

Not that this Divine prineiple is liable 
to. the weakness, and consequent errors, 
of human affection. Exerting its appro- 
priate influence, it can never suffer the 
interests of trudi or holiness to be in the 
slightest degree impaired. These must 
be maintained, in all their integrity, disre- 
garding all sacrifice. Error, whatever be 
the guise it assumes, should ever be re- 
garded with invincible repugnance ; and, 
as Jeremy Taylor remarks, "we must 
hate sin in all its dimensions, and in 
every angle of its reception." 

But, in cases where the publication of 
what is wrong would confer no advantage, 
and concealment occasion |io injury, 
• trrlyti. 



charity pleads against exposure, because 
many and great evils may otherwise 
appear. How wise is this ! Far better 
is it to veil that which could only con- 
taminate, and to bury whatever is inju- 
rious. 

And yet, how lamentably are the clainofl 
of true benevolence forgotten ! It is said 
that when Plato was a child in his cradle, 
some bees deposited their honey on his 
lips, and that this was deemed a prognos- 
tic of his future eloquence. Were we to 
conceive of another as indicative of the 
course which many have taken and still 
pursue, it would be that they were beset 
by serpents, who left on their lips not 
honey, but venom. Among the crowd 
who violate the law of candour, are the 
censorious, who arraign alike sentiments 
and actions, and who cannot allow the 
tempers and dispositions of men to escape 
their complacent and severe condemna- 
tion. 

In the world much iniquity may be 
expected; but intercourse among pto- 
fessing Christians, especially in their 
present divided state, furnishes nuuiy op- 
portunities of indulging the same eril 
feelings. No matter to what extent cer- 
tain statements are true or false ; multi- 
tudes will find for them a willing ear, 
whenever they reflect on others with 
whom they are at issue. The greater the 
error or guilt they are supposed to in- 
volve, the more acceptable will they be 
in some circles. The larger the prey, the 
more do these moral vultures exult over 
the carcass. The eagerness and voracity 
of such appetites, too, tempt others, un- 
happily, to their (gratification ; and thus 
statements are constantly being made 
and circulated, to the reckless disparage- 
ment of the living and the dead ; state- 
ments as injurious as they are false. 

That mighty engine, the printing press, 
is most lamentably perverted to the pro- 
duction and continuance of similar evils. 
Parties at issue alike distort the state- 
ments of their opponents. It is cpn- 
fidently affirmed that opinions are held 
by some which they entirely resist, 
while conclusions are deduced from ac- 
knowledged principles which they wouW 
heartily repudiate. Thus a spirit is 
manifest, which, so far from attending 
to the claims of true benevolence, wonld 
uncover aXl things, and make the worst of 
them too; a spirit which, not content 
with stripping the body, would lacerste 
it also, as if its only delight were in to^ 
ture. 
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Would that this infatuated course may 
speedily end! Would that the maxim 
adopted in violent political struggles, that 
any means may he used, may for ever he 
banished from all avowedly religious con* 
troversy ! No more may one who claims 
to be considered an advocate of truth, 
appear as a wolf entering the fold, and 
tearing victim after victim in pieces, 
while the heart still beats, and the life- 
blood is warm in the veins! Or, if 
the race should not be speedily extinct, 
let all who call themselves Christians 
unite as with one mind and heart In pur- 
suing the directly opposite course. The 
only gainers by calumny are error and 
Satan. To subserve the cause of truth 
and righteousness there must be the em- 
ployment of directly opposite means. 
*' Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, 
and clamour, and evil-speaking be put 
away from you, with all malide," is the 
charge of an apostle. " The wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousnsss of God." 

Charity secures its possessor from these 
tremendous evils. It not only points out 
an appropriate path, but guards against 
the advance of a single step on the for- 
bidden ground. Zealous for truth and 
holiness, it is eagle-eyed rather to excel- 
lences than faults. What is fovourable 
it perceives with the utmost promptitude ; 
to what is unfavourable it turns, but it is 
with a tardy vision. As a matter of 
feeling, it would view imperfections 
through a concave lens, that they might 
be diminished, and virtues through a con- 
vex glass, that they might be increased ; 
as a matter of principle, it beholds them 
just as they are. The evil that it cannot 
avert it would have perpetrated in the 
thickest darkness, the good over which it 
exults, it would bring forth into the 
purest light. 

THE FAITH OF CHARITY, 

** Charity believeth all things." This 
state of mind is the natural concomitant 
of others already described. For if there 
be a complacent satisfaction in whatever 
is excellent, there will be a disposition to 
believe whatever is favourable to the ob- 
jects of benevolent regard. It has already 
been seen that Paul waited with deep 
anxiety the result of his first epistle to 
the Corinthians. Did he then, when it 
was reported to him by Titus, regard his 
tidings with suspicion, or treat them with 
any degree of incredulity ? On the con- 
trary^ he yielded his soul to the full in- 



iiuenoe of the consoling and joyous in- 
telligence to which he listened. "Though 
I made you sorry with a letter,*' he says, 
" I do not repent, though I did repent : 
for I perceive that the same epistle hath 
made you sorry, though it were but for a 
season. Now I rejoice, not that ye were 
made sorry, but that ye sorrowed to re- 
pentance." And the emotions which 
thus filled the heart of the apostle will 
gladden the spirits of all who resign 
themselves to the power of charity, in 
similar circumstances. 



THB HOPE OF CHARITY* 

That " charity hopeth all things," is 
equally clear. For a report in reference 
to some object of interest may be un- 
favourable, and then the benevolence 
which credits with delight what it wishes 
to occur, will manifest itself in hope that 
the case is better than it is said to be. 
Should, however, full credit for what it 
hears be demanded, and the act described 
must be condemned, charity will hope to 
discover some mitigation of its cause, — 
that it is to be ascribed to accident rather 
than design ; to ignorance rather than 
knowledge ; and to weakness rather than 
extreme depravity. When such gene- 
rous conclusions are opposed to evidence, 
it will not even then despair; it will 
hope that the egregious error may be 
seen in its true light, and that the flagrant 
evil may be bewailed and corrected. To 
this there was a resemblance in the 
views of the apostle, when he penned the 
letter to which reference has just been 
made ; most sincerely and anxiously did 
he hope for the best, and with the same 
feelings we should act while we employ 
the most legitimate means to amend what 
we cannot but lament. 

After all, however, it may be ours to 
look on a very limited amount of good 
as the result of benevolent effort, or on 
what appears to be its entire failure. There 
may be a likeness to the husbandman, 
who, notwithstanding all his toils, finds 
that a violent storm has destroyed his 
whole crop, or left him only a few solitary 
ears. Such a case is by no means with- 
out parallel in the annals of philanthropy. 
Even the great Mediator is described as 
saying : " I have laboured in vain, and 
have spent my strength for nought, and 
in vain ;" and " the disciple is not above 
his master, nor the servant above his 
lord." Such, indeed, is not the absolute 
effect of any ** work of faith, or labour 
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of love," yet it may appear to be so, 
thus inciting to despondency, which is 
as a paralysis to the human frame. 

No aspect, perhaps, is so gloomy as 
that which appears when entire devoted- 
ness to the welfare of others is requited 
only on their part by base ingratitude. 
Who can forget that it was Israel that 
** showed no kindness to the house of 
Gideon, according to all the goodness he 
had shown to them;" that it was Saul 
who hurled a javelin at David ; that it was 
Judas, a disciple, that betrayed the Son 
of man with a kiss ; and that those whom 
Jesus came to rescue from eternal woe, 
nailed him to the cross, and mocked 
him in his bitterest agonies ? And yet 
here is the example we are constantly to 
imitate : '' Charity endureth fdl thin^rs." 

W. 



MISSIONABY LABOURS. 

The rev. J. Stubbins having described 
a missionary tent, says : 

''I must now just mention the al- 
most daily routine of our work. The 
first thing is, to rise with early dawn, 
take a cup of coffee, and a slice of dry 
toast, mount our horses, and start off for 
some village within a range of about four 
miles. When arrived, we look out for an 
eminence or clear spot of ground, and 
commence singing a Christian poem at 
the top of our voices, which serves, as a 
parish bell in England, to call the folks 
together. Ere we have finished this part 
of our work, we are usually surrounded in 
the front rank by a parcel of astonished 
naked young urchins, from two to eight or 
nine years of age, and behind them a motley 
group of men, pleased, like children, with 
their malas and poitas, and sacred marks. 
Frequently they stand with their mouths 
half open, as though that was their natu- 
ral position, and were never intended to 
be closed. Our method of attack upon 
them varies considerably. Sometimes- the 
delightful theme of the gospel is our only 
subject; but this is not often the case, 
for they generally want us to swallow, 
with as much zest as Kali is said to have 
closed her mouth upon a whole army that 
walked into it! their 330,000,000 of 
gods — wood, stone, and other graven 
images, not forgetting the incarnations of 
Vishnoo ; such as the fish, which, when 
in the sea, slapped the heavens with his 
tail, and put the sun into a regular fright; 
the tortoise, that supported on his back 



the enormous mountain with which the 
gods and demons churned the— by Eu- 
ropeans undiscovered — sea of milk ; the 
boar that raised the earth at the deluge 
with his tusks from the waters; the nar 
singh (half man and half lion) that darted 
forSi out of a pillar, to destroy a blas- 

Ehemer, and took his entrails, of which 
e made a necklace ; the dwarf, that after 
begging from a merciful prince, whose 
merits had laid the gods under a debt of 
obligation they were unable to discharge, 
a piece of land sufficient to place three 
feet upon, miraculously filled the whole 
heavens with one, the earth and sea with 
another, and with the third kicked the 
benevolent prince into hell — and a variety 
of other matters I need not stay to enu- 
merate. Now, however foolish all these 
things must seem to men having a grain 
of sense, or the smallest particle of intd- 
lect, we must not forget that from their 
very infancy they have been taught to 
consider them as indisputable facts, and 
it sometimes occupies no little time to 
convince them that this is far from being 
the case. Generally, however, they are, 
to all appearance, pretty well ashamed of 
them before we have done. When driven 
from these, they often fly to the supposed 
efficacy of their muntras, rantras, bath- 
ings, penances, pilgrimages, offerings, 
and a thousand other things, and when 
these are all sent after their gods, I have 
often seen the look of despair, as one has 
said to another, *He has destroyed all. 
What have we left V To which the reply 
is, ' Sin, and only sin ; and from this you 
want a Saviour ; that Saviour you have 
not got, but we have come to tell you 
how you may find one able to save to the 
uttermost, though vile as the brahmins, 
down trodden as the soodras, or outcast 
as pariahs,' etc. Here then comes the 
gospel in all its vastness, richness, and 
freeness. Sometimes it has seemed to 
humble and melt the haughtiest, hardest 
heart in the crowd. The speaking being 
ended, there is usually a great rush for 
the tracts, unless there should be some 
interested brahmin, who has sternly with- 
stood the blessed, soul-saving truth of 
Christ, when he will dare the people, 
under threat of the most awful curse, te 
receive *the books which are but of 
yesterday, and are intended to supplw' 
their hades and holy books, which, for 
millions of ages, have been the light of 
the world,' etc. Our work being finished 
there, if the sun be not getting too hot, 
we repair to another vulage, and th«» 
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perhaps to another, and return with 
a tolerably well-whetted appetite for 
breakfast toward ten o'clock. Breakfast 
over, and the native brethren returned, 
we all assemble together, with a num- 
ber of servants, in our tent for wor- 
ship. I read a chapter, and offer 
such remarks as seem most likely to 
be useful, and then pray in Oreah alter- 
nately with one or other of the native 
brethren. We then disperse, each to at- 
tend to his own business, which, by the 
way, is frequently interrupted by the na- 
tives coming for conversation, books, etc. 
At two p.m., dinner is usually on the 
table, and about four we repair to die 
bazaars, villages, etc., to repeat the scenes 
of the morning. On a market-day, how- 
ever, we pursue a somewhat different 
course: breakfast and worship are de- 
spatched rather early, and the greater 
part of the day is spent in the market, 
one occupying one stand, another an- 
other, and another another; so that at 
the same time the word of life is being 
dispensed in several places. In each, a 
group of people are collected together, 
consisting sometimes of several hundreds. 
As we know the people cannot usually 
stay long, we confine our attention to 
just the fundamental truths of religion — 
starting with the acknowledged fact that 
they are sinners and need a Saviour, 
briefly show that their gods are refuges 
of lies, and that their most holy works 
are wicked, superstitious errors, as they 
see from the fact, that those who are most 
devoted to them are most prolific in vice : 
that Christ Jesus is an Almighty Saviour, 
just such an one as their case requires — 
his blood cleanseth from all sin, etc. etc. 
During the day, each occupies several 
stands, and addresses several congrega- 
tions, and at night we usually find our- 
selves so fatigued and hoarse as to feel a 
short journey a labour. The fatigue of 
the labour is greatly heightened by the 
heat of the sun, the crowding multitudes 
that hem us in, and almost effectually 
prevent a breath of air coming in contact 
with us, the effluvia from their persons 
or clothes, and the suffocating particles 
of dust, turmeric, black and cayenne 
pepper, and fifly other things which we 
should be glad to dispense with. As to 
rest, it is ^most vain to try, for anywhere 
you go the people follow you. Tract dis- 
tribution, too, is far from being easy 
work, as the people almost violently 
crowd upon us. Still, however, they are 
glorious opportunities, for hundreds hear 



the word who never might have had an 
opportimity of doing so, and carry with 
them the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God into every nook and corner. Thus, 
from these efforts, an influence is created 
which will operate when we are no more, 
and shall continue until time shall end. 
Nor shall it cease even then, for through 
everlasting ages thousands may exult in 
eternal joy, and bless redeeming love for 
the influence now commenced. We may 
not be privileged to witness much of its 
influences, but they are none the less 
certain, for while our God reigneth in the 
heavens and uttereth only truth, "his 
word shall not return to him void." Still 
we wish and pray to see success. 



RAMBLES IN IRELAND. 
No. V. 

Ballyshannon is beautifully situated 
on the banks of the river Erne, which is 
here crossed by a stone bridge of several 
arches. A short distance below this is 
the finest salmon leap of which Ireland 
can boast. The waters of the stream, 
which is here about four hundred feet 
wide, are precipitated with great rapidity 
and violence over a ledge of rocks that 
cross from bank to bank, and form a fall 
of twenty feet. So abrupt is the descent, 
that the huge mass of water which comes 
thundering down from the lake, leaps in 
one bound into the basin below, and in the 
vacant space, between the curve of the 
fall and the face of the rock in front of 
which it bends, a bold swimmer may, by 
a dive from the side of the river, obtain a 
footing, and walk about at his leisure. 
This was done a short time before my 
visit. The view of the cataract from 
such a position must have been most 
magnificent. 

At a distance of eighteen miles from 
this town, in a direction opposite to that 
which I was under the necessity of taking, 
is t^e town of Enniskillen, the road to 
which, on the borders of Loch Erne, one 
of the loveliest of Erin's lakes, is en- 
chantingly beautiful. One hundred and 
ninety-nine islands diversify the surface 
of the water — many of these covered 
with wood down to the very shore. The 
most famous is Devenish, about two 
miles from Enniskillen. A religious es- 
tablishment existed here as early as the 
sixth century. The remains of churches, 
and a fine round tower, in a perfect 
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state of preferratien, am oljects of great 
cnriodtjr to toarists here, and tabjeets of 
the deepest interest to anttqqarian ob- 
servers. 

My route Uy westward ; and after leav- 
ing Ballyshannon, and passing through 
the village of Bundoran, a favourite 
bathing-place in this locdity, with a fine 
shore, I went forward to Bligo. On my 
right was Donegal Bay, gloriously shining 
under a blue sky; beyond it the lofty 
mountains of the same name, stretohing 
east and west for nearly thirty miles ; on 
my lefty rising abniptiy ftrom the nar« 
row strip of land along which I was 
travelling, and which seemed to have 
been wrmted from the sea, were the 
mountains of Leitrim and Sligo. My 
road became more and more solitary, 
winding amidst scenes of desolation and 
barrenness, with here and there a cabin, 
or congregation of half-a-dozen such, as 
if they had grouped together by an in- 
stinct of self-preservation, to be a mutual 
defence against the terrific westerly winds, 
which, at certain seasons, sweep across 
the exposed parts of the country, with 
all the force of a tropical hurricane. Most 
of the huts had the thatch secured by 
twisted hay or straw, or by ropes of more 
durable materials, to enable them to re- 
sist the Atlantic gales. 

After passing a portion of the coast, 
where an abortive attempt was made, 
some few years ago, to form a harbour, 
but which the proud sea resisted, and 
most successfully, I skirted the noble 
mountain of Ben Bullen — an almipt ter- 
mination to the range, at the base of 
which I had been travelling ever since I 
had left Ballyshannon. Tlie road now 
turned in a southerly direction, and 
speedily brought me to a lovely spot, 
near an amphitheatre of mountains. It 
was a small village, called Drumcliff. 
One of the old round towers stands by 
the side of the road, into which I climbed, 
but found nothing to satisfy my curiosity. 
Like others tbat I saw, it was open to the 
sky ; although there were evidences of its 
having once bad a series of floorings, and 
a conical cap. It is pretty generally 
agreed that these towers were used by 
the worshippers of fire, and also for se- 
pulchres in some localities; skeletons 
and urns having been discovered in them. 
The peasantry of Ireland, who are very 
fond of the marvellous, have abundance 
of legends connected with them : most 
of them are supposed by them to have 
been built in one night. Not far from 



this tower was a very fine aneient enn, 
about ten or twelve feet high, apparently 
cut out of one stone. This stood inside 
the wall of the churchyard, whose sitoa* 
tion was one of the most beantifui thsl 
can be conceived. 

In about an hour after leaving tkii 
enchanting spot, I arrived at Sligo. Tbk 
is a good-sized town, with an air of se- 
tivity about it It is situated two milei 
from the head of the bay, on the bsnki 
of a river, whose waters are supplied by 
Loch Gill. There are extensive remsini 
of a very fine abbey here. The smsll 
arches of a range of cloisters or cells sre 
in a good state of preservation, hand* 
somely carved and ornamented. The 
interior of the mine is almost choked 
with tombstones, graves, and human 
bones. The lake mentioned is very bean- 
tifolly studded with islands, some of 
which are richly wooded. Cottage Island 
and Church Island are both of them 
inhabited. Lying so far from thow 
parts of Ireland which are usually vi* 
sited, it has not received that attention 
from tourists which it deserves. In- 
creased facilities of transit, however, will 
place this lake, as well as other spots ia 
this interesting country, before the ad« 
miring eyes of thousands. 

From Sligo I journeyed to Castlebar. 
The road led through scenes still wilder 
than those I had the day before trs- 
versed ; at times within sight of tb' 
waves of the Atlantic, at others throogh 
bog and wilderness, until at length the 
town of Ballina presented itself, stand- 
ing on the banks of a bright, flashing 
stream, the Moy, whose waters, after a 
course of about ten miles, fall into the 
ocean. I was agreeably surprised to find 
so neat a place thus far west, and ritn- 
ated in a county (Mayo) which I had 
heard, and, as I afterwards found, with 
truth, was very poor. It was after this 
town was left behind, that the country 
began to present features of wildness 
surpassing all I had hitherto seen, and 
when I reached the borders of Loch 
Conn, it was the very magnificence of 
desolation that rose around me. The 
road for some distance almost overhangs 
the waters. Following the shore, it «t 
length strikes off in a westerly direction, 
over a kind of isthmus, running between 
this lake and Loch Cullen. The two ai« 
connected at a narrow part, which tf 
crossed by a new stone bridge, that hsi 
taken the place of a ferry-boat ; at od« 
time the only medium of commualcatioB 
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between the two banks, and ^ dangerous 
one too, I should oonjeeture, from the 
force and rapidity of the current. It 
was just before we crossed at this spot 
that I saw the only eagle I met with in 
Ireland. He stood on a rock, looking 
very indifibrently upon us as we passed; 
and appeared in pedect keeping with the 
strangeness and wildness of the scene. 
The road hence, called the Pontoon^road, 
was a work of no small labour and skill : 
it is cut in some places out of the solid 
rock, huge masses of which defend the 
traveller on the side towards the lake. 

From this place to Castlebar the road 
was over a bog, with bold mountains 
near us on the right, and swelling hills 
dosing the horizon on the left ; while, at 
a distance before us, rose upwards to the 
clouds, the majestic Croagh Patrick, one 
of the gigantic guardians of Ireland 
agunst the waves of the heaving ocean. 
l%e distant view of the town was by no 
means unwelcome, either to me or my 
fellow-travellers; for the journey had 
been very tiring. One of the passengers, 
a female, who had got upon the coadi at 
Ballina, had Just returned from America. 
During the voyage the vessel had nar* 
rowly escaped being crushed by icebergs. 
She described the horror of those mo- 
ments of suspense that passed over them, 
the awful stillness that reigned, each one 
hearing distinctly the beating of his own 
heart, as he listened to catch the slightest 
sound from the lips of the captain, who 
had taken the helm, and on whose skill 
hung the lives of all in the ship. Huge 
masses of ice came down upon them, 
and destruction seemed inevitable ; they 
gazed, breathless, with horror ; in a few 
fleeting seconds of time, there seemed to 
be concentrated the agony of years — 
when, at the very moment they expected 
to hear the terrific crash that should 
herald death, by the signal goodness of 
CJod, the ship, obedient to the helm, 
cleared the iceberg, and escaped. Her 
heart seemed to be unfeignedly thankful ; 
and I trust the lessons she has learned in 
early days, (for she had enjoyed religious 
instruction,) were not ineffectual to the 
production of right views of the Divine 
interposition. 

Castlebar is the assize town of Mayo, 
but has nothing whatever in its build- 
ings, or site, peculiarly attractive. Almost 
all the people here speak Irish; the 
majority in Connaught know no other 
language. By the more respectable per- 
sons, however, the English is as well un- 



derstood as their native tongue. From 
the fact that the Irish is spoken by two 
millions of people, who are unacquainted 
with any other, it is of no small moment 
that instruction should be given to them 
in it, on the great subject of salvation. 
This is being done by different sections 
of the Christian church, who are locating 
missionaries and teachers In thci midst of 
these dis^cts ; and these by bdng able 
to speak to them in the language they so 
much love, predispose them to listen to 
the things that make for their peace. The 
Irish is highly figurative, and at times very 
nigh the extravagant. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than the words of endear- 
ment with which the mother greets her 
child, or hushes him to slumber. *' Veins 
of my heart," " My heart is within yours," 
would sound strange to Anglican ears, yet 
are they on every mother's lips. 

There is a vast amount of ignorance 
and superstition in this county, of which 
the people of England might easily con- 
vince themselves ; for three out of five 
who virit our island in the autumn, to 
engage in the harvest, are from Mayo. 
The titular, or popish archbishop of 
Tuam, sets himself against the schools 
that have been established, and the 
priests, slaves to his nod, refuse to al- 
low the people to send their children 
to be instructed. This the latter would 
be delighted to do, and would them- 
selves listen to Protestant preaching, were 
they not forbidden, with the threat of 
ecclesiastical pains and penalties. Hence 
among them there is an almost universal 
ignorance of the spirituality of religion, 
and the plan of salvation. The homage 
due to the Saviour is paid to the virgin : 
her name, or that or some saint, is far 
more frequently on their lips than his. 
Of the nature and merits of his atone- 
ment, they seem not to have the most 
distant idea : pilgrimages and penances, 
together with the most implicit deference 
to the authority of the priest, appear tp 
constitute their religion. An instance of 
their ignorance and superstition was men- 
tioned to me at Castlebar :— A small far- 
mer had been robbed of some article, and 
was testing his neighbours, in order, if 
possible, to discover who had stolen it. 
One man, who was very earnest in his 
repudiation of the theft, avowed his readi- 
ness to swear to the truth of his state- 
ment on the word of God. **Ay, ay!" 
said the farmer, " you *11 swear on that 
Bible, but you dare not on the gospel of 
Mullosh ;" a book of devotions, if I am 
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Dot mistaken, left by a saint of that 
name, and to which the peasantiy of this 
part pay more respect than to the word 
of the living God. Indeed, there are 
hundreds who never heard of the Bible. 
*< It is time for thee, Lord, to work ; for 
they have made void thy law." 

The belief in charms and amulets is 
very common amongst the poor, and the 
virtues of the scapular are held by them 
in great esteem. Many of the readers of 
this paper may not be acquainted with 
this notable piece of folly ; and although I 
have lying! before ™^> "-^ Short Treatise 
of the Antiquity, Institution, Excellency, 
Indulgences, Privileges, etc., of the most 
famous and ancient Confraternity of our 
blessed Lady of Mount Carmel, commonly 
called * The Scapular,' " yet it contains so 
much consummate nonsense, and so many 
barefaced falsehoods, presumes so much 
on the ignorance and credulity of the de- 
luded victims of papistical imposture, that 
it is unworthy of further notice, save as 
an evidence of the degraded condition to 
which men are reduced when these things 
are most surely believed by them. In a 
separate paper, I will endeavour to give 
some account of " this sacred habit," as it 
is called, from their own published state- 
ments concerning it ; and, for the present, 
content myself with one quotation from 
the preface to the book, which will con- 
vey some idea of the estimate in which 
the scapular is held : 

" The singular prerogatives of this holy 
confraternity, above all others, are, first, 
that it is no human invention, having its 
institution immediately from heaven. 
Secondly, that it is favoured with the 
singular protection of the queen of heaven, 
who is the patroness and advocate of the 
confraternity. Thirdly, that it hath the 
promise of eternal salvation. (The italics 
are mine.) Fourthly, it avails much to 
abbreviate the expiating flames of purga- 
tory. . . . This sacred habit also hath 
auenched the flames, when it bath been 
brown into the fire. It hath appeased 
violent tempests, when it hath been cast 
into the sea by those that were in danger. 
Briefly, it is known by daily experience, 
that the scapular is a sovereign preserva- 
tive and remedy against all the evils of 
this life, both spiritual and temporal ; in- 
somuch that the devils many times have 
been heard to howl and cry most misera- 
bly, saying, *Woe unto us, by reason 
of the sacred scapular of the blessed virgin 
Mary, of Mount Carmel.' " These be thy 
gods, O Rome ! 



It is worthy of notice, that the people who 
reside in the immediate vicinity of those 
places, which are the resort of pilgrimSi 
are most indifferent to those miscalled re- 
ligious exercises, in which strangers from 
all parts appear to engage with such 
zest and eagerness. " They are heretics 
there," said a zealous Roman Catholic 
of the latter class, when he saw their 
neglect and almost contempt of the ob- 
servances he so diligently attended to. 
Perhaps it would not be very difl&cult to 
account for this coldness. A resident 
knows more than casual visitants do. 

On the western coast of the county is 
the island of Achill, the name of which 
is familiar to Protestant ears. A colony 
was founded here in 1833, with the hope, 
through the instrumentality of truth and 
the power of the Holy Spirit, of convert- 
ing Romanists, and aflbrding an asylum 
for those who by the renunciation of 
Popery had exposed themselves to tem- 
porary evils. 

Clew Bay is beautifully dotted with 
islands, that appear to have been broken 
ofi* from the main land by the eternal 
action of the waters of the Atlantic. This 
part of the Irish coast is characterised by 
wildness and sublimity, and will amply 
repay the inconveniences to which the 
tourist must make up his mind in tra- 
versing the district. 

My route now led me to Galway. The 
road from Castlebar to this town, through 
Ballinrobe, was even yet more sterile 
than that which I passed after leaving 
Ballina. Fields of stone for miles were 
visible, and ruined castles in all direc- 
tions. Of the latter I saw more to-day 
than I had done during all my journey. 
The chieftains in this part of Ireland 
must during the olden time have been 
exceedingly belligerent, to render it ne- 
cessary for their safety to build such 
strongholds as these every two or three 
miles. There was very little during this 
day's ride to interest, except a distant 
view of the magnificent range of the 
mountains of Connemara. This district 
of the county of Galway is rich in splendid 
scenery, and deserves a lengthened toor 
and description. Unfortunately, the ar- 
rangements I had made prevented me at 
this time from visiting it. All the guide- 
books describe it as a spot of mingled 
beauty and grandeur — Nature in her 
rudest forms presenting herself to awe 
the mind, or, arrayed in the most be- 
witching smiles, enchanting and leading 
captive the wondering beholder. Moun- 
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tains and lakes are found in all directions, 
giving an inexpressible charm to this 
comparatively solitary region. Between 
us and Connemara lay Lough Corrib, on 
whose eastern shores we were travelling. 
There is in this locality an abundance 
of bog, which continues almost to the 
town of Galway. A few miles before we 
reached this place, we passed through 
Clare, where there are the remains of a 
fine old abbey, near which is a modern 
religious house, some of the inmates of 
which were cooling themselves in the 
shadow of the ruins. At length, after a 
very fatiguing ride, we reached Galway 
in safety. T. A. 

NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

It is interesting, as well as painful, to 
contemplate the religious notions and 
superstitions of the North American 
Indians. Like most barbarous and rude 
nations, who have not had the light of 
Christianity spread before them, they 
have a belief in superior beings or 
spirits, who exercise a controlling influ- 
ence over them ; and, like the ancient 
Athenians whom Paul addressed, they, 
in some mode or other, erect their altars 
" to the unknown God." And though 
their ideas with regard to the immor- 
tality of the soul are vague and unde- 
fined, they all have the basis of such a 
doctrine, and all believe that the spirit 
within them will exist in some condition 
or other after the death of the body. 
Having none to declare unto them the 
true character of the God " whom they 
ignorantly worship," they bow down to 
" things seen and temporal," as the 
nearest approach they know how to 
make to those which are *< unseen and 
eternal." Hence their adoration is paid 
to the sun, or the moon, or the ocean, or 
a high mountain, or a vast lake, or a 
great river, or a roaring cataract, or the 
devouring fire, or the mighty wind, or 
the earthquake beneath their feet, the 
thunder-tempest over their heads, or 
anything that wears the impress of vast- 
ness, mystery, or power. 

Still more crude, among some nations 
and tribes, are their ideas of material 
creation, and of the origin of men and 
animals. The Piqua tribe, one of the 
four tribes of the Shawaneese, have a 
tradition that they originated as follows : 

" In ancient times, they had a large 
fire, which, having burned down, a great 
puffing and blowing were heard among 



the ashes. They looked, and behold a 
man stood up from the ashes! Hence 
the name Piqua — a man coming out of 
the ashes, or made of ashes." 

A tribe west of the rocky mountains, 
called " Carriers," have this tradition re- 
specting the formation of the earth, and 
the origin of the human race : 

" Water at first overspread the face 
of the world, which is a plain surface. 
At the top of the water a muskrat 
was swimming about in different direc- 
tions. At length he concluded to dive 
to the bottom, to see what he could 
find, on which to subsist ; but he found 
nothing but mud, a little of which he 
brought in his mouth, and placed it en 
the surface of the water, where it re- 
mained. He then went for more mud, 
and placed it with that already brought 
up ; and thus he continued his operations 
until he had formed a considerable hil- 
lock. This land increased by degrees, 
until it overspread a large portion of the 
world, which assumed at length its pre- 
sent form. The earth, in process of time, 
became peopled in every part, and re- 
mained in this condition for many years. 
Afterwards a fire ran over it all, and de- 
stroyed every human being, except one 
man and one woman. They saved them- 
selves by going into a deep cave in a 
large mountain, where they remained for 
several days, until the fire was extin- 
guished. They then came forth from 
their hiding-place ; and from these two 
persons the whole earth has been peopled." 

Among some of the tribes, however, 
their tradition and customs afford strong 
arguments in favour of the opinion now 
held by many, that the North American 
Indians are descendants of the ancient 
tribes of Israel. For instance, what a 
striking coincidence between the follow- 
ing, and the account given by Moses, of 
the creation of man. Masco, one of the 
chiefs of the Sacs, or Sauks, stated to 
Major Marston, that his people ^'believed 
that the Great Spirit, in the first place, 
created, from the dirt of the earth, two 
men ; but finding these alone would not 
answer his purpose, he took from each 
man a rib, and made two women. From 
these four, sprang all red men. That 
the place where they were created was 
Mo-ne-ac, Montreal. That they were 
all one nation until they behaved so 
badly, that the Great Spirit came among 
them, and talked different languages to 
them, which caused them to separate, 
and form different nations." 
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The points of coineidence here are bo 
Bumerous and ao direct^ that it geemB im- 
possible to resist the coDclusion that the 
traditions of these people must have been 
handed down from those who had re< 
ceived the Moeaic account. First, that 
the man was created from the dust of the 
earth. Second, that the man was created 
before the woman. Third, that the 
woman was made from a portion of the 
man. Fourth, that the particular por- 
tion of the man used for that purpose 
was the rib. Fifth, that they were one 
nation till they " behaved badly." Sixth, 
that they were separated by the Great 
Spirit into different nations. And se- 
venth, that the means used in both cases 
for their separation and dispersion was 
the confusion of their language. 

The Indians make great use of tobacco 
in their religious, as well as social cere- 
monies. They not only smoke the " ca- 
lumet of peace" with their friends, but 
they, on all occasions, offer tobacco as an 
incense to their gods^ and think it the 
most acceptable sacrifice both to the 
good spirits and the elnl spirits. In 
passing, in their canoes, the sublime 
scenery of the " pictured rocks," on the 
shore of lake Superior, they paddle in 
breathless silence, and cast tobacco into 
the lake to keep the spirit of the waters 
quiet till they are past the scene of dan- 
ger. They throw tobacco into the air to 
still the tempest and the winds, and into 
the rivers, the lakes, and the ocean, to 
quiet the raging waves. And even when 
they smoke for personal or social enjoy- 
ment, as a general custom, ''the first 
puff is upwards, intended for the Great 
Spirit, as an act of homage to him ; the 
next is to their mother earth, whence 
they derive their corn and other sus- 
tenance ; the third is horizontal, expres- 
sive of their good will to their fetlow* 
man." 

They are generally earnest and sincere 
in their devotions, and some of their 
ideas are highly refined and poetical. It 
is said of the ShaWaneese, ** They fancy 
that the Divine Being, or the Great 
Spirit) comes and sings in their religious 
meetings ; and if they do not hear his 
still, small voice, they conclude their 
sacrifice is not accepted." 

Their reverence for the Great Spirit is 
of the highest character. It is said of 
the Cherokees, " They never profane the 
name of God in their own language; 
and that they have no words in their 
language to express such profanity." 



A person who visited a tribe oftbe 
Osages, upwards of twenty years ago, as 
an agent for the government, gives as 
interesting incident of their worship. He 
says, " Their villi^e was built as com- 
pacUy as Boston, and in the centre of s 
vast prairie. All the warriors, chiefs, 
and young men met us two miles from 
the town, mounted on good horses, and 
as fine as they had feathers or anythiog 
else to make them. The Osage town con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifty dwellings, 
with from ten to fifteen in each house. 
Very few white people had ever been 
among them. They are entirely in a 
state of nature. They know nothing of 
the use of money ; nor do they use any 
ardent spirits. I pitched .my tent about 
half a mile from the town, and remained 
five days. They made dances and plays 
every night to amuse me. These Indians 
have a native religion of their own. At 
day-break, every morning, I could bear, 
them at prayer, for an hour. They a|H 
peared to be as devout in their way as 
any class of people." 

But even among different tribes of the 
same nation, their habits, religious no- 
tions, and moral character, are very ra< 
rious. Mr. Requa, in 1822, speaks of 
another tribe of the Osages, with whom 
he spent some time, as follows: ''The 
moral darkness in which this people are 
involved is greater than has been com- 
municated to the Christian world. It 
has been commonly reported thattbey 
worship God, and acknowledge him asthe 
Great First Cause of all things. This, 
however, will, I believe, be found to be a 
misrepresentation. From the best in- 
formation I can obtain, it appears that 
they are an idolatrous race, and thattbey 
worship the sun, the earth, the moon, 
the thunder, and the stars. They Wof' 
ship these creatures of God as creators. 
If asked who made the sun, moon, earth, 
etc., they cannot tell. Hence it is evi- 
dent that they have no knowledge of 
Him who made the heavens, and the 
earth, and all things that are therein." 
The same writer represents this tribe 8» 
being low and filthy in their habits, and 
degraded in their morals. 

We cannot close this brief article more 
appropriately than by quoting the fol' 
lowing passage from a sermon delivered 
by a clergyman of Massachusetts, aqoar* 
ter of a century ago :— " I hear the voice 
of the savage, sounding from the bosom 
of the trackless forest. And there is in 
that cry a wild, native eloquence ; it say") 
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' You have stripbed us of our hunting 
ground, all in life that Yte held dear; 
you have corrupted our morals; our 
tribes, already incalculably diminished, 
have nothing before them but the dreary 
idea of being swallowed up, unless it be 
the more fearful apprehension of perish- 
ing for ever in our sins. Once we were 
the heirs of your soil ; we now only ask 
to die the heirs of that salvation which is 
revealed to you in your Bible.* "*—Eev, 
Seba Smith, 



SIN— REDEMPTION FROM itS CURSE. 

To the most appalling consequence 
which flows from sm, eternal death, all 
men are exposed; and of themselves 
they are utterly incapable of averting the 
impending catastrophe. Justice holds in 
one hand the balances of the sanctuary, 
in the other the flaming sword, with 
which her judgments are inflicted. One 
unaltering demand she makes of every 
intelligentbeing in heaven and earth — obe- 
dience, on pain of the curse. The former, 
men have failed to render; the latter 
threatens all, without exception. 

In this extremity of our wretched con- 
dition, Jesus appears to avert the other- 
wise inevitable wrath of God. He comes 
to " redeem us irom the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us.** The word 
redemption involves the idea of purchase, 
for the purpose of setting at liberty. 
When, through the casualties of war, or 
by other means, men were enslaved, 
their redemption, or restoration to free- 
dom, was generally effected by some 
friend, upon the payment df a (Stipulated 
sum of money. 

Now man is in captivity to the kw ; 
by his sin he has incurred its eondem- 
nation, and is hourly exposed to the 
penalty it can inflict — eternal death. 
Christ, the friend of sinners, perceived 
and pitied our perilous condition, and 
descended to earth, to eflbct our deliver-^ 
ance. He came " to give his life a ran- 
som for many.** 

The use of the word ransom, as em- 
ployed by the Saviour, suggests the idea 
of the price which the law demanded for 
our emancipation from its curse. That 
could be nothing less than a perfect re- 
paration, a satisfaction for man's viola- 
tion of it. If Jesus stands as the substi- 
tute for us, he muit present such a pro- 
pitiation as shall vindicate the justice of 
God from dishonour or inconsistency, in 



granting to the sinner freedom from the 
penalty of his sin. If God inflict on any 
creature the punishment of guilt, it is 
not from a love of vengeance, but because 
a moral necessity is laid upon him, as the 
Governor of heaven and earth, to main- 
tain the supremacy and integrity of his 
law. It was this necessity which led to 
the death of Christ. It was to uphold the 
majesty of the law ; to show the evil of 
sin, which, in his person and sufferings, 
was condemned and punished; and to 
present to the whole universe a grand 
and weighty reason for the exercise of 
mercy. These are evidently the great 
purposes of the coming of Christ, and to 
these the apostle Paul refers, in Rom. iii. 
24—26, and viii. 3: "Being justified 
freely by his grace through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus : whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righte- 
ousness for " (or in) " the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance of 
God ; to declare, I say, at this time his 
righteousness; that he might be just, 
and the justifier of him which believeth 
in Jesus.'* " God sending his own Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh." 

Christ, therefore, has satisfied the law 
for our transgressions ; has redeemed us 
from its curse — and costly was the price ! 
— "by being made a curse for us.'* 
" Ye were not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, but with the 
precious blood of Christ" — " in whom we 
have redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins," 1 Pet. i. 18, 19; 
Col* 1. 14. He bore our " sins in his 
own body on the tree.'* "The Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all**' Well 
might the beloved disciple exclaim, in a 
burst of hallowed feeling, "Herein is 
love, not that we loved God^ but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for our sins." There is in this 
something inexpressibly wonderful. The 
dignity of the Redeemer ; the worthless- 
ness of the objects of his regard ; the 
extraordinary humiliation to which he 
submitted when he assumed our nature ; 
and the unparalleled fact of his endur« 
ance of sorrow, shame, and death, as 
though he were guilty, when he was 
" holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners;" all "for us men and our 
salvation;'* — these things together form 
a most imposing array of marvellous cir- 
cumstances ; they excite om* amazement 
the more they are considered, and appear 
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to US folly to justify the intense interest 
that angels take in the affairs of redemp- 
tion ; into which matters they " desire 
to look." 

By this gracious intervention of the 
Divine Saviour, men are set free from 
the curse of the law. Whoever believes 
in him '<is justified from those things 
from which he could not be justified by 
the law of Moses." Faith is required of 
all those who desire to share in the bless- 
ings of redemption. It is the channel 
by which they are communicated — with- 
out it man must perish. To every cry of 
the troubled heart, when it inquires, 
" What must I do to be saved ?" the un- 
ceasing response is, " Believe, believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved." Receive the testimony of 
God which he has given concerning his 
Son in the Bible. As he is there repre- 
sented and offered, receive him. He is 
set before us as having fully atoned for 
our guilt ; as being able to save to the 
uttermost all that come unto God by 
him ; as being worthy of the entire con- 
fidence, the unhesitating reliance and 
hope of every soul. 

This redemption is offered to every 
sinner. The good news has gone forth 
from the throne of God, addressed to the 
whole human race, that their salvation is 
possible, and that it will be secured to those 
who will put forth the hand of faith to 
lay hold of the inestimable boon. It is 
offered to all, irrespective of clime, or 
colour, or condition; "without money 
and without price." No one is excluded 
from a participation in the blessings 
which Christ came to present to a guilty 
and dying world, but he who wilfully 
rejects the Saviour, and the terms on 
which he offers to redeem — ^such a re- 
jecter excludes himself: his ruin is his 
own deliberate act. 

It is quite certain that redemption 
from the curse of the law can never be 
effected in any other way than that which 
God has appointed. No acts of ours will 
accomplish it. No future obedience, were 
it perfect, would efface the record of past 
disobedience; the holiness of to-mor- 
row, were it as pure as an angel's, would 
not atone for the wickedness of to-day. 
Yet there are thousands who delude their 
minds with this unfounded notion ; seem- 
ing ready to agree to any plan, however 
hopeless, that removes them from the 
disagreeable necessity of trusting in the 
merits of another. Reader ! you may be 
of the number, who, like the Jews, 



"being ignorant of God's righteousness," 
(or method of justification,) " and going 
about to establish their own righteous- 
ness, have not submitted themselves unto 
the righteousness of God." This was the 
error into which the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles himself fell, until Divine light was 
poured into his mind, and revealed the 
worthlessness of that on which he was 
relying. Confiding in the privileges of 
birth, and in the observance of the cere- 
monial precepts of the law, together with 
an outward morality, he deemed him- 
self safe. But when the spirituality of 
the law was seen, and the fact that God 
judges according to the state of the hearty 
as well as the actions of the life, was 
realized, the foundation on which he was 
resting gave way ; the garments in which 
he had clothed himself, and which he 
judged perfect and pure, were found to 
be as " filthy rags." Then it was that 
he counted ** all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus our Lord;" and desired to ''win 
Christ, and be found in him, not having 
his own righteousness, which is of the 
law, but that which is through the faith 
of Christ, the righteousness which is of 
God by faith," Phil. iii. 8, 9. 

Equally worthless is your self- righte- 
ousness ; equally necessary is it for you 
to look unto .Tesus, that you may be 
saved. The law recognises no atonement 
as satisfactory but that of Christ — passes 
by the transgression of none but those 
who trust in him. It will deal with every 
one who refuses to depend on him for 
salvation, as if no Saviour had ever ap- 
peared; will exact from the rejecter 
what he can never give — satisfaction for 
his numerous offences ; and in default of 
compliance, will visit him with the terri- 
ble penalty of eternal death. Who will 
hazard this awful curse? Who, when 
infinite mercy presents the blessings of 
forgiveness, and an ''inheritance among 
them that are sanctified," will delibe- 
rately put away the proffered boon? 
Reader! will you? Rather will you no^ 
with a glowing and grateful heart, adore 
God for the grace that displayed itself 
in the gift of a Saviour ; and gladly ac- 
cept ** the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus;" that it may be your felicity io 
join in the eternal anthem of the skies, 
** Unto him that loved us, and washed m 
from our sins in his own blood, and hsth 
made us kings and priests unto Grod and 
his Father : to him be glory and domi- 
uion for ever and ever. Amen." T. A. 
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Louis XVI. arrested by the Populace at Varennes. 
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The king*s speech in January, 1790, 
made no direct mention of the state of 
France, but it was noticed in the debates. 
Fox and the opposition spoke in the most 
laudatory terms, their leader even prais- 
ing the French military, who had acted 
against their officers. Burke separated 
himself from his former associates, and 
joined the ministerial supporters, who 
strongly denounced the proceedings of the 
revolutionary party. 

The king took the same views that he 
had done in regard to the liberties of 
America, encouraging Pitt decidedly to 
oppose any concessions in England to the 
popular party ; he probably may be con- 
sidered as having gone too far, though cer- 
tainly there was more cause on the present 
occasion. The first effect, however, was 
shown in the rejection of an apphcation 
from the dissenters, for relief from the 
Test Act. This was declared to be in- 
expedient at the present moment; the 
seizure of the church property in France 
was one reason, but not a valid one, al- 
leged against any change in this crying 
evil. An attempt for parliamentary re- 
form was still more strongly opposed. 

The state of India was declared to be 
prosperous. Dundas very unnecessarily 
expressed his belief that peace, both at 



home and abroad, was likely to remain 
long undisturbed. The finances were in 
a good state,' it was evident that the 
country had much improved since the 
American war : the exports had, in effect, 
nearly doubled ; the vast results of steam 
power, canals, and other internal im- 
provements, were becoming rapidly de- 
veloped. 

Rumours of hostility were soon heard. 
The earliest had reference to Nootka 
Sound, on the north-western coast of 
America, where the Spaniards captured 
some English vessels, and destroyed a 
small settlement, laying claim to that ter- 
ritory, to prevent the carrying on the fur 
trade by British subjects. Pitt promptly 
took up the matter. Early in May satis- 
faction was demanded, and a fleet was 
fitted out. Spain called upon France 
for assistance : the French fleet was or- 
dered to be prepared, but the sailors, 
under the revolutionary feelings then 
prevalent, drove away or massacred their 
officers. The Spanish ministry now saw 
the necessity of giving way. Satisfaction 
and indemnity were offered; also, that 
British subjects should not be hindjered 
from fishing and trading, or making set- 
tlements for those purposes, in any 
places on the coast of the South Seas, 
not already occupied. The energetic pro- 
ceedings on the part of England, strength- 
ened by the distracted state of France, 
2 K 
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settled a most important dispute, and 
confirmed the right of fishing in the 
South Seas, while it removed the appear- 
ance of warfare at the moment. 

The aholition of the slave-trade was 
pressed upon the parliament, but the 
only progress made this session was the 
examination of witnesses. The trial of 
Hasting! dragged slowly on ; the public 
were weary of the business. More im- 
portant and exciling matters now en- 
grossed attention ; only one charge was 
gone through in the thirteen days occu- 
pied by the trial this year. 

In Ireland, onposition to the English 
government evidently was increasing. It 
appeared this year, by a strong parlia- 
mentary exposure of the reckless manner 
in which places and pensions on the Irish 
establishment had been given to many 
who had no connexion with that country, 
as well as to many members of the Irish 
house of commons. 

The principal events on the continent 
in 1790 were the death of the emperor 
Joseph, by which an active spirit was 
removed from the busy scenes opening 
Among the Emopean nations; and the 
war between the Russians and Turks, 
in which the former prevailed, but at 
an expense of life and other cost, that 
disposed the empress for peace. 

In France, the revolution went for- 
ward. The king had neither ability nor 
strength of mind to control the passing 
events. Yet he had the good sense to 
purpose abstaining from interference, till 
the patriotic leaders should quarrel among 
themselves and turn to him for support. 
He hoped thus to avail himself of the 
reaction which began to appear in several 
parts of the kingdom. 

Disturbances were general in the pro- 
vinces ; large numbers of the higher ranks 
emigrated. One especial feature in the 
French revolution was the number of 
emigrants : had the nobility continued at 
home, acting with union and energy, 
cheerfully conceding what could not be 
withheld, while firmly resisting popular 
violence, much might have been done to 
prevent the excesses that followed. A 
number of clubs were active in Paris, 
whose deliberations interfered with those 
of the National Assembly. One called 
the Jacobins, fircwa the place where they 
niet having belonged to the Jacobin 
friars, was the most noted, and exercised 
commanding inftuence. Robespierre, with 
other atroeiotts characters, who soon took 
the most aolive part in pmblic proceed- 



ings, were the leaders, the name of 
Jacobin being applied to the revolution- 
ary party in general. This club con- 
trolled the national guard, and the sub- 
divisions of the metropolis. 

In June a proposal was made to 
abolish all titles and orders, or distinctions 
of ranks, including the liveries worn by 
servants, and armorial bearings; this was 
at once passed as a law by the National 
Assembly. Thus the privileges of the 
noblesse were now wholly relinquished, 
and that pressure which had mainly led 
to the violent proceedings^before related, 
was removed for ever ; but the revolution 
stayed not its onward course. "The 
rights of man " now formed the general 
cry, supported by farce and absurdity, as 
well as ny violence and excesses. A group, 
assuming to be deputies from all nations, 
a^eared at the bar of the assembly, de- 
manding permission to assist at the na- 
tional festival about to be held. Speeches 
were made, and applause bestowed on 
what is now known to have been a motley 
array of Parisians, many of them sctors, 
arrayed in the foreign dresses worn at 
the theatres I This id a specimen of the 
displays by which the popular excitement 
was at that time maintained in France; 
the fhrce, however, soon became trsgedy. 
Blasphemy abounded, while the few re- 
ferences to sacred things were absurd ana 
revolting ; one preacher told his csogis- 
gation, that the Saviour was crucified by 
the aristocracy of ancient tiroes, asd M 
if now on earth, he would wear the tn- 
colour cockade ! 

The national festival was held on Jolj 
14th, the anniversary of the destniction 
of the Bastile, deputies being sent &«■ 
all parts of the country. The king, the 
members of the assembly, and the mul- 
titude present, made solemn oethtiiat 
they would keep the constitution. This 
oath was immediately broken, but it gi*« 
an opportunity for another of those abiuw 
theatrical disjrfays, ef which the FrencB 
have ever been fond, and for a mom^« 
it seemed to have stayed the downwart 
progress of the revolution. The nu»wj 
of oaths taken during the early dajj « 
the assembly, and the lerity ^'**/^ 
they were disregarded, and contradict«T 
declarations followed each other, *» 
most sinful and disgusting. Truly »|P 
it be said of France, " Because ei ewer 

ing, the land moumeth." . . 

The king continued inert and keffiejDJ 

but the queen was active; she exwytf^ 
interest in nany mdnds^ and exerted 9^ 
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self to promote an interferenee iirom the 
militiury, and the emigrants who were 
assembling on the frontiers. The former, 
however, were mutinous, and could not 
be depended upon. 

Necker withdrew, in September, from 
France, apprehensive of the results of his 
measures to himself, many of them hav- 
ing forwarded the revolution. The queen 
at this time gained over Mirabeau, who 
received considerable sums of money ; but 
the new and more violent revolutionists 
who were rising, watched these proceed- 
ings, ready to pass on to the most despe- 
rate outrages. Lafayette and Bailly had 
lost their popularity : they had no power 
to restrain the populac6. Marat, Danton, 
and others like them, now possessed the 
chief influence, particularly through the 
daily journals, Avhich abounded with the 
most absurd falsehoods, and statements 
intended to exasperate the mob. Louis 
Philippe, son of the duke of Orleans, 
was introduced by his father to the club 
of Jacobins ; it was painfully evident that 
although the duke was one of the royal 
family, he sought its destruction. Every 
day the situation of the king and queen 
became more fearfuL 

The possessions of England in the east 
were endangered from the renewal of 
hostilities by Tippoo, who sent a secret 
agent to France, where the rulers would 
have supported him; but Louis said, it 
was like the afikir of America, for which 
they were then suffering. Tippoo com- 
menced hostilities, but the English being 
well supported by their native allies, his 
progress was checked. 

When parliament met, additional taxes 
were imposed to defray, in four years, the 
expense of the armament against Spain, 
on the subject of Nootka Sound, which 
amounted to three millions. These pre- 
parations had, also, been designea to 
have an influence on the empress of 
Russia, whose proceedings against Turkey 
were opposed by England, as injurious 
to a balance of power. In April, the de- 
termination of Fox to laud the French 
revolution under all circumstances, was 
shown, by his declaring it to be *' the most 
stupendous and glorious edifice of liberty 
which had been erected on the founda- 
tion of human integrity, in any time or 
country." That such language was whollv 
out of placei painful events soon showed, 
even if it had not already been clear. 

The Most High, indeed, overruled 
even this horrible exhibition of the wrath 
of man to praise him ; but, to pursue the 



orator's metaphor, assqredly St was an 
unhallowed structure. Burke declared 
himself decidedly opposed to Fox, and to 
his former political associates, with whom 
his friendship was now at an end. This 
was a serious loss to the Whig party. 
Burke had shortly before published his 
" Reflections on the French Revolution," 
a work written with much power, so as 
materially to influence the feelings of the 
nation against the proceedings in France. 
Without adopting all the views maintained 
by Burke and others, it may be fully 
stated that the decisive course they took, 
was made instrumental to restrain the 
proceedings many popular leaders were 
ready to sanction. 

Wilberforce pursued his endeavours 
against the slave-trade, fully exposing 
its horrible effects. The dreadful wars in 
Africa caused by this trade, the destruc- 
tive results to the seamen employed in it, 
the cruelties common in the West Indies, 
from many of the planters calculating 
that to wear out old slaves, and then to 
buy new ones, was cheaper than to treat 
these unhappy beings with humanity, 
all showed the necessity for a change 
of system, even upon the grounds of na- 
tional expediency. But he also strongly 
urged that a day of retribution must be 
^t hand, if the country persisted in coun- 
tenancing and participating in this in- 
human traffic, basins his arguments on 
the strongest grounas, both human and 
Divine. At this time, it was not become 
a party question, but it was soon per- 
ceived that while Pitt continued to declare 
himself favourable to the cause of human- 
ity, and personally sided with Wilber- 
force, many of the most powerful of his 
associates and dependents, gave their 
strenuous support to this sinful traffic. 
An insurrection of the negroes in St. 
Domingo caused much alarm; it was 
evident, also, that the king was un- 
favourable to the abolition. He was, 
again, too apprehensive of a change, even 
of such aggravated and recognized evils. 
The bill for the abolition of tne trade was 
negatived, but Wilberforce and his co-ad-w 
jutors persevered unweariedly to call 
public attention to the extent of this 
national sin. The details jgiven by Clark- 
son, one of the earliest of the band who 
first originated the public efforts, are 
deeply interesting. They exhibit a hal- 
lowed perseverance against difficulties 
which could only be produced by Divine 
support, while they called into action 
many who at the same time were lament- 
2 k2 
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ing over the national guilt in tanctioiung 
these atrocities. 

One great object with the abolitionists 
was to show the real state of Africa and 
its inhabitants ; their capabilities, advan- 
tages, and commodities, and that the 
people really were men, with powers 
naturally equal to Europeans; for the 
slave-traders endeavourea to have it be- 
lieved, that the blacks were an inferior 
order of beings, although with somewhat 
of the human form ! To promote these 
laudable designs, a trading settlement 
was formed at Sierra Leone, on the coast 
of Africa. It was a good plan, but the 
locality seems to have been badly chosen. 
It has been so constantly the grave of 
Europeans as greatly to limit its beneficial 
results. 

The question of the right of juries in 
cases of libels to decide, not only as to 
the fact of publication, but whether the 
j)ublications are really to be considered as 
libels, had long been much contested. 
The judges usucdly endeavoured to retain 
the latter power to themselves, thus re- 
ducing juries to mere cyphers in these 
cases — a doctrine to which juries often, 
and very rightly, refused to submit. Fox 
now called attention to this subject in 
parliament ; the justice of his views was 
generally admitted; Pitt joined with him 
in passing a bill to decide for the rights of 
jurors in these questions, but through the 
influence of Thurlow, it was thrown out 
by the lords. A law was passed this ses- 
sion respecting Canada, establishing there 
a legislature, more on the principle of that 
of the mother country than had been con- 
ceded to the other colonies. This was 
a timely measure; it showed that Pitt 
profited by past experience. This arrange- 
ment also made some, though an inade- 
quate provision for public instruction in 
those provinces. 

A question arose, during this year, as 
to the trial of Hastings, whether the 
proceedings were not ended by the dis- 
solution of the parliament since the last 
session ; but this was resisted by Burke, 
who was supported therein both by Fox 
and Pitt ; so that the trial was resumed, 
though not till late in May. All parties 
were weary of this affair, it was then re- 
solved to imp the charges not yet brought 
forward, and the prosecution was closed. 
On June 2nd, Hastings read a statement 
complaining of the exaggerating oratori- 
cal displays against him, escpressing also 
his readiness to rest his defence upon 
the evidence adduced by his opponents, 



after briefly answering the four chaiga 
gone into, if an inunediate judgment 
could be given. He was able to refer to 
recent events in India, as doing mucli 
to justify his proceedbgs. But the lords 
resolved to defer their decision till the 
next session. 

The attention of the English nation 
was now itaainly engrossed by the events 
of the French revolution. It was evident 
that the leading parties in those proceed- 
ings had been acting upon a preconcerted 
plan, not for the reform, but for the total 
overthrow of the existing order of things; 
and that the measures already carried uito 
effect would be followed by others stfll 
more violent and appalling. It was also 
more and more clear, that, in England, 
many who most loudly applauded the 
changes in France, were eager for similar 
proceedings in their own country. The 
nation was divided, and the evil passions 
of men were strongly excited. Paine and 
other advocates of the revolution were 
regarded with horror by many, who would 
have promoted a degree of reform, had it 
been promoted by leas questionable cha- 
racters. In their eagerness to oppose the 
anarchical proceedings smd principles of 
these men, they refiised to listen to any 
change whatever. They thus gave, on the 
one hand, some advantages to men who 
were justly viewed with alarm by all 
friends of religion and social order, and, 
on the other, to those, who, with nen 
decidedly the reverse, clung to cveiy 
existing evil, and were opposed to the 
amelioration of many things needing 
improvement This, unhappiljf ii^ 
frequently the case; it is much to he 
regretted that the wiser and more moderate 
part of a nation so seldom know their ova 
strength, and so rarely come forward to 
repress both extremes; and it is to be ob- 
served that, upon their so doing, the safety 
of a nation, in days of excitement, mainly 
depends. It is, however, hard for any 
one to render himself unpopular and dis- 
liked by his friends, by continually lean- 
ing against the general feeling, whidi 
ever runs in extremes. In France, we 
general emigration of the moderate cha- 
racters, as well as of those attached ex- 
clusively to the former order of things, 
had a disastrous effect, while, in England, 
the extreme dread of any change, ^^j^ 
degree forwarded the plans and proceed" 
ings of anarchists. . 

Thus, in 1791, when Dr. Priestley and 
his friends at Birmingham landed the 
French revolution, and fooliaWy •■^•' 
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bled to express their sentiments at a 
public dinner, it gave an opportunity for 
men of extreme views in the other erec- 
tion, to stimulate the evil passions of the 
mob, and to let them loose on the leading 
dissenters and real friends of liberty in 
that town. Many houses, and much pro- 

Eerty were destroyed in these Birming- 
am riots ; the town was, for three days, 
in possession of a mob, who, though they 
called themselves " iriends of church and 
king," would have been equally ready to 
act the other way, had they been stimu- 
lated so to do. Among the sufferers were 
several characters, whose public services 
demanded very different treatment. One 
of them, Hutton, had been distinguished 
for his just and active proceedings as a 
commissioner of the court of requests, 
and some of his leading assailants openly 
declared that they sought to revenge 
themselves, only because he had given 
decisions against them in that court! 
The destruction of Priestley's house and 
library was much to be regretted, on ac- 
count of his discoveries in several branches 
of natural philosophy. He shortly after 
retired to America. 

It is not intended to make light of the 
torrent of evil that was let loose upon the 
nation by the publications of Paine and 
others, with the inflammatory harangues of 
men secretly combined for the overthrow 
of the EngUsh constitution. Nor should 
we extenuate the folly and wickedness of 
men who, in the pulpit, could misapply 
the hallowed language of the rejoicing of 
the aged Simeon, when speaking of the 
awful subversion of social order in the 
neighbouring country. But it is neces- 
sary to impress upon the reader, that the 
reverse of wrong is not always right, and 
that when wicked men are active, good 
men should not be inert, but increasingly 
earnest for what is truly right. Let it 
ever be remembered, that the timely re- 
moval of what is evil is the most effectual 
way of preventing the overturn of that 
which 18 good; while, by obstinate 
and blind adhesion to existing things, 
without regarding whether they are right 
or wrong, those united for evil are 
strengthened. 

In the case of Louis xvi., as of Charles 
I., it plainly appeared that concessions or 
changes made under compulsion, and at a 
late hour, are of little use, though timely 
alteration, to a much less extent, might 
have averted the eviL In public affairs, 
it must ever be remembered, all things 
are mutable, nothing is permanent; that 



which has been very useful formerly may 
now, by the change of times and circum- 
stances, have become hurtful. 

These remarks are applicable to the 
case of Louis xvi. Although a band of 
evil men were determined on the destruc- 
tion of his monarchy, had he stood for- 
ward as the originafidl^ or, at least, as the 
willing promoter of ^ needful changes, 
(and surely no one wij^'say that changes 
were not needful in France,) he would 
have had the support of the great part of 
the nation ; but his opposition to the just 
demands of the people, with his imbecile 
attachment to a past state of things, gave 
the opponents of the throne a strength 
they would not otherwise have obtained, 
though their conduct in 1791 gave fear- 
ful warnings of worse to follow. At the 
close of the preceding year, the clergy 
were required to take an oath of submis- 
sion to the nation, in their future pro- 
ceedings, without the direction or sanction 
of the pope ; the appointment of bishops 
and pastors in future was to be vested in 
the people. This was so opposed to the 
views 01 the clergy, that only a very small 
number could be induced to comply. 
Talleyrand, the bishop of Autun, with 
two other prelates, members of the as- 
sembly, however, obeyed. Those who 
followed their example were called con- 
stitutional priests; tney were discarded 
by all decided Romanists. The king 
being anxious to receive absolution and 
the sacrament from one of the adherents 
to the papal authority, at Easter, wished 
to withdraw to St. Cloud for this purpose, 
but he was not allowed to leave Paris. 

In April, 1791, Mirabeau died, after a 
short illness, brought on by his excesses ; 
he expired, glorying in his infidelity, just 
in time to be saved from the disgrace his 
public conduct was bringing upon him. 
He was honoured with a public funeral, 
his remains being deposited in a church, 
which, it was resolved, should be con- 
verted into a sort of heathen temple, to 
receive the bodies of the so-called great 
men of that day. 

The pope denounced the proceedings 
against the ecclesiastics, and sent a bull 
of excommunication to Talleyrand and 
others of the constitutional bishops, upon 
which the pontiff was burned in emgy. 
But this profi;ress towards renouncing the 
popish religion gave no hope of a better 
profession. Infidelity, or rather atheism, 
was evidently advancing ; the honour of 
originating the revolution was publicly 
ascribed to Voltaire, thus associating the 
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overthrow of social order with the rejec- 
tioii of Christianity. 

The abolition of royalty was openly 
proposed in France, and the names of 
many places having royal designations 
were changed. As the summer advanced, 
it was evident that the nations of the con- 
tinent had taken the alarm, and were 
preparing to support the emigrants who 
assembled in arms on the frontier. Pre- 
parations were made for the escape of the 
Ring atid royal family, and on the night 
of June 20th they left Paris, expecting 
to be tnet beyond Cbftlons by regular 
escorts of cavalry, stationed by the Mar- 
quis de Bouill6 to cover their flight. 

The details of their journey towards the 
frontiers show the imbecility of the mo- 
narch, and those about him. The whole 
of the arrangements were imperfectly 
planned, and worse executed. A good 
and competent adviser, the marquis 
d'Agoult was excluded from the company, 
to make room for a female attendant, who 
insisted on her official right to accompany 
the royal children ! The day first fixed 
upon was, on this alteration, changed for 
the day following ; and a delay at start- 
ing Was made worse, by the king's inert- 
ness on the road. 

The carriage did not arrive at the vil- 
lage where the first military escort had 
been stationed to receive him till several 
hours after the time fixed ; the escort had 
been withdrawn only an hour before, to 
repress the suspicions arising fVom its 
presence. Other blunders followed. The 
king was recognized by a post-master, 
named Drouet, who followed him. The 
other escorts placed upon the road were 
prevented from proceeding. At midnight, 
another and a fatal delay at Varennes, of 
half an hour, from a mistake in placing 
the relay of horses, enabled the pursuers 
to arrive and barricade the bridge.' The 
escort not appearing, though actually in 
another part of the town, when the car- 
riage was about to proceed, Drotiet came 
forward and disputed the passport, which 
had been made out in the name of a Prus- 
sian family. The bailiff of the town was 
referred to, and the king was conducted 
into his house, where the monarch quietly 
sat down to some bread and cheese and 
burgundy wine, while his active pursuer 
roused the people, and before the soldiers 
appeared, a sufficient force had assembled 
to prevent the king from being rescued. 

The marquis de Bouill6, who was ready 
some miles further on with his troops to 
receive the king, hastened to Varennes 



with what force he had, as soon as he 
was informed of the king's detention. On 
reaching the place, he found a mass of 
armed people, and learned that an aid- 
de-camp of Lafayette had arrived from 
Paris, by whose orders the king bad been 
replaced in his carriage, and was already 
some miles on his return to Paris, the 
mob having murdered a nobleman of the 
vicinity, who approached the eavalcade 
as it left the town. Bouill6 found it im* 
possible to extricate the captive monareh, 
and was obliged to save himself from his 
own troops, by crossing the frontiers* 

When the king's flight was known at 
Paris, it was determined that an oath of 
obedience to the National Assembly 
should be taken. Many rejoiced at his 
flight, and stimulated the mob to destroy 
every trace or ensign of royalty. The 
king and his family were brought baek to 
Paris, and from this time they were closely 
guarded. The king declared he had not 
intended to quit France, but only to with- 
draw to Montmedy, that he might aet 
more freely than he could do at Paris. 
But it was plain that he countenanced the 
futile plans of the emigrants, and that, in 
case of necessity, he would have retired 
fVom his country. Had he done so in 
time, his own life might have been saved ; 
but the whole nation was now so em- 
baHced in the course of revolution, that 
there is little reason to suppose the course 
of events would have been changed. We 
must, indeed, recognize the hand of Pro- 
vidence in all these proceedings. This is 
already to be discerned ; and when tlie 
final development of all things is per- 
mitted, it will be found that all these 
transactions were needful, and that they 
worked together for good, although that 
is no excuse to many who acted therein. 

The remaining events of this year, in 
France, may be briefly told. Violent men 
pressed for an immediate trial of the king ; 
but the central body stopped Such pro- 
ceedings, while Lafayette and Bailly dis- 
persed a mob that attempted to overawe 
the legislative body. In September, the 
king accepted the form of constitution 
oifered to him by the National Assem- 
bly, which was sworn to by all parties, 
while it was too evident that it would be 
observed by none of them any longer than 
they were able to push forward their own 
views. 

At the end of the month, the National 
Assembly was dissolved, its place was 
taken the next day by another body, al- 
ready eleetedi who assumed the title of 
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the National Lepslative Assembly, its 
actions soon proving, that what had been 
thoroughly evil was succeeded by some- 
thing worse. 

By a manoeuvre, mainly urged by 
RobespieiTe, under the guise of a self- 
denpng ordinance, the members of the 
former assembly were excluded from the 
latter; thus a still more desperate and 
disreputable set of men assumed the 
government of France, among them were* 
prominent several profligate literary cha- 
racters, whose licentious and unprincipled 
writings had done much mischief. The 
assembly was divided into factions ; but 
it was evident, that few among them were 
disposed to Support a monarchy, however 
limited. 

Internal commotions had increased 
in La Vendue, the north-eastern district 
of France. The inhabitants were evi- 
dently preparing for armed resistance to 
the revolutionary proceedings. Some 
nobles and the priests were organizing 
these efforts, upon which all ministers ^ 
religion were denounced. Though atheism 
was not yet established by law, yet such a 
time was evidently at hand. The moul- 
dering bones of Voltaire had been carried 
in procession, with many honours, to the 
new pantheon. He was openly lauded as 
the conqueror of the Divine Being ; cheap 
editions of his licentious bl^hemies were 
increasingly circulated. The emigrants 
were denounced as preparing to^^invade 
France; their property was declared to 
be confiscated. The king in vain delayed 
his assent to a part of these decrees 
against the clergy and emigrants. 

Lafayette and Bailly were now suc- 
ceeded by Sauterre and Potion in the 
command of the national guard and the 
mayoralty of Paris, appointments which 
strongly marked the onward progress of 
the revolution. It was evident that a 
civil conflict was at hand in France, in 
which the nations of Europe would take 
part to support the monarchy. For this 
contest the French leaders were prepar- 
ing; one of them used the memorable 
expression, that a people in a state of 
revolution are more likely to make con- 
quests than to be conquered. Even the 
kin? was obliged to declare his readiness 
to join in warfare, if the emigrants were 
supported in their designs by foreign 
powers. Measures were devised to put 
the national forces into a state to maintain 
hostilities; Lafayette was appointed to 
command one of the armies. Every act 
implied increasing determination against 



the king, by proceeding with extreme mea- 
sures, the results of which it was impos- 
sible to foresee. These proceedings caused 
increased agitation in England. 



MOVACHISM PHT81CAI,LY AND 
MENTAIiLY PE&NICIOUS. 

The system of monachism is pernicious 
in a physical sense. 

Would that I were enabled to illustrate 
my position, (says Mr. 3. P. Day, formerly 
connected with the Monastery of the Pre- 
sentation Order at Youghal, Ireland,) by 
other than a descriptive character, and that 
I could unfold the doors of the monastic 
and conventual cells, and array before the 
reader's view the dejected and solitary 
inhabitants! How the blanched, the pale, 
and the extended visage, would affect 
and call forth the tenderest feelings of 
commiseration for the unhappy victims 
of a superstition which demands the two- 
fold sacrifice of soul and body upon its 
unhallowed altar! Here would be ob- 
served the young man, whose health is 
gradually and imperceptibly declining — 
evidently the subject of pining cares 
and ceaseless grief— who, were he but in 
possession of correct and orthodox no- 
tions of revealed truth, would, probably, 
be both an ornament and a blessing to 
society. And there would be discovered 
the delicate and tender maiden, who, ere 
scarce two summers' suns had passed over 
her head, was 

" tike the Illy, 
That once wai mistiess of the field, and flooriahed," 

whose eyes sparkled with delight, and 
upon whose countenance was depicted 
health of body and serenity of mind ; 
now, alas! become the prey of the fell 
destroyer. No longer do the crimsoned 
cheek and beaming eye betoken a mind 
at ease or a healthy frame. No : these 
are changed now. Nothing now presents 
itself but the wan and dejected counte- 
nance — ^sad omen of extreme mental and 
physical suffering. And althoilgh there 
might be discerned in some a cheerful- 
ness of manner, it is but an affectation of 
the reality — the miserable counterfeit of 
genuine happiness. For I have not the 
slightest hesitation in affirming that the 
deluded inmates of the cloister are posi- 
tively under obligation to conceal, even 
from each other, the emotions of their 
hearts, by making it appear that they 
are the favoured recipients of great spi- 
ritual joy and peace, by the assumption 
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of the enemy to ensnare my soul, and 
entice me into the world, where my salva^ 
tion would he endangered, and my anti- 
cipation of a blissful futurity rendered, 
perhf^s, abortive. Accordingly, he had 
recourse to an opiate in order to admi- 
nister relief to my burdened spirit Bat 
it failed to be efficacious. This was by 
placing me under solemn obligation to 
read, in an audible tone of voice) the life 



of an urbane and facetious deportment — 
which literally verifies the assertion, 

" Who truBt appeannces oft judge amiss, 
For outward show is but the mask of bliss.** 

If the monastic profession were really 
a state calculated to afford peace and 
happiness to those who embrace it, there 
would be ample opportunity for observing 
its salutary mfluences. But it is other- 
wise; and, hence, mo 
under decided obligation to assume what 
any one, who has had the slightest expe- 
rience of that mode of life, well knows is 
not consistent with the real feelings of 
the mind. 

In drawing this picture, it was not at 
all necessary to heighten it by too lively 
a colouring. If there exists any fault, it 
lies in the tints not having been suffi- 
ciently vivid; for none but those who 
have been behind the scenes can tell 
what " weight of woe" these poor soli- 
taries experience. 

" What ages of what agonies may low'r ^ 

O'er one bruised human heart, in one brief hour,' 

are peculiarly their lot to feel with all the 
intenseness of reality. We have an in- 
stance of this in the writings of Cassian, 
where he describes, from personal expe- 
rience, Uie "ascedia," or listlessness of 
mind and body, to which such persons 
were exposed when they sighed to find 
themselves alone. Even I have known a 
person of considerable standing in the 
monastery, when his triennial vows had 
expired, to exclaim with all earnestness 
—"Oh how sweet is liberty!" Ah! I 
fear that many who are bound to their 
solitary cloisters give, but in vain, a si- 
milar ejaculation, and pine beneath the 
blighting influence of corroding care. 

" 'Tis better to be lowly bom, 
And range with humble livers in content. 
Than to be perk'd up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow." 

I have myself, whilst in the monastery, 
sustained conflicts which I cannot de- 
scribe — mental anguish which I shudder 
to contemplate — misery of soul, which 
all the priestly absolutions and episcopal 
benedictions I received could not render 
more endurable, or less poignant. These 
melancholy feelings, the efiects of mo- 
nastic rigour, can, doubtless, be traced to 
moral causes. But my ghostly father 
counselled me to regard my distress of 
mind, my disquietude of conscience, and 
the extreme distaste which I experienced 
for the profession of a monk, as the wiles 



greatest fanatics the world ever produced 
^several times a day for weeks together; 
until all the singular exploits of the her- 
mit, and his repeated combats with nefa- 
rious spirits, became so impressed upon 
my memory, that I could repeat by 
rote the life of Antony with tbe same 
facility that I could the pages of the Bre- 
viary. What priests, bishops, and popes 
could not effect for my soul, the gospel of 
Christ has, at length, more than accom- 
plished. 

Such baneful influences acting on the 
mind must, as a natural consequence, 
produce physical debility and infirmity. 
Hear what a celebrated writer says on 
the subject : — 

" Nothing is more clearly settled by 
experience, than that grief acts as a slow 
poison, not only in the immediate inflic- 
tion of pain, but in gradually impairing 
the powers of life, and in subtracting 
from the sum of our days. I am confi- 
dent that the far greater portion of hu- 
man suffering is of our own procuring— 
the result of ignorance and mistaken 
views."* ^ 

Another writer, treating of this sub- 
ject, remarks :— " No one can imagine 
what a vast number of diseases, not only 
functional, but organic, arise simply &<«» 
unpleasant passions of the mind."t 

And our Reformer, Martin Luther, 
after describing the melancholy and de- 
jection to which he, when a monk, was 
subject, observes :— " Solitude and me- 
lancholy are poison. They are deadly to 
all ; but above all, to the young!" 

There is no truth so self-evident, no 
proposition so axiomatic, as that the mo- 
nastic system has an especial tendency to 
vitiate and debase the intellectual poweti, 
and to materially injure the physical 
organs of man. The mind of the unhappy 
votary of such a system must natmraliy 
become deranged, when its deaigWi 
thoughts, and affections, are continual J 
thwarted and suppressed. According'y 

* Mr. Draper, 
t Lectures of Dr. John BEiotson, f-M- 
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we find, that in the sixth . century, on 
hospital was founded at Jerusalem for 
such monks as were deprived of their 
reason. I have known some, and have 
heen intimately acquainted with others, 
who entered, in rude health, within the 
walls of a monastic inclosure, hut in a 
a very short time began rapidly to de- 
cline, from the bad effects of a destruc- 
tive system of discipline. For my own 
part, I yet feel the pernicious conse- 
quences of the monastic life. 

It is quite rational to suppose that 
those persons who, by reason of the pro- 
fession they have made, are necessarily 
obliged to regard all natural affection as 
criminal, and calculated to produce dis- 
affection of the heart towards God, can 
possess little, if indeed any, sentiment of 
love or sympathy for each other. I am 
in possession of various circumstances 
which bear me out in these remarks, but 
shall content myself by merely relating a 
few out of many examples. 

On particular occasions monks have their 
"gala days," or seasons of festivity, when 
the ordinary discipline of the monastery 
is suspended, and when they indulge to 
some degpree in the pleasures of the table. 
On one of these occasions of rejoicing, 
there happened to be in the monastery a 
professed monk, who was suffering from 
a painful disease, and in a state of men- 
tal alienation, consequent upon the ar- 
duous nature of his monastic duties, as 
he himself had informed me. But amidst 
all the joviality and sprightliness evinced 
in the refectory, the agonizing groans of 
the suffering brother, issuing from his 
solitary cell, would reverberate, with 
thrilling sound, around the festive board ; 
yet callous and adamantine hearts could 
not be induced to put off good cheer, but 
were content to observe the worldly 
maxim, "Eat, drink, and be merry," 
heedless of the miseries of a suffering 
brother. They may, indeed, give ex- 
pression, now and aeain, to a word of 
sympathy, and an exclamation of " Poor 
fellow!" may be extorted from them; 
but groans calculated to rend the heart, 
and call forth tears of compassion from 
the most obdurate and unrelenting, were 
not sufficient to force the goblet from 
their lips, or to cast even one shade of 
sorrow upon a single countenance pre- 
sent. Such is a faithful picture of monkish 
brotherly affection ! 

I have also known a novice to he left 
without attendance or nourishment for 
several hours together, although he was 



languishing upon the bed of sickness, 
and exhausted from the loss of blood oc- 
casioned by the repeated application of 
leeches. His disease, too, was of that 
peculiar nature — brought on by the state 
of life he had adopted — ^that it was likely 
to terminate in results horrifying to con- 
template. After a lapse of many hours, 
the deputy-superior entered his apart- 
ment, and, with cold unconcern, observed : 
" O brother ! I believe we have forgotten 
to send you any refreshment to-day !" I 
was present on the occasion, and there- 
fore am positive as to the circumstance. 
It is no uncommon practice for the no- 
vices in monastic establishments to be 
dealt with in this manner; and I am 
firmly persuaded that some have been 
hurried into eternity by treatment almost 
unknown to brutal or savage life. 

I was residing in the same monastery 
with a young man, who, from long study 
and strict discipline, became so enervated 
in body, that he used repeatedly to faint 
in the choir during the performance of 
the religious exercises. Notwithstanding 
his delicate constitution, he was obliged 
to rise, even during the winter season, at 
the early hour of five o'clock, in common 
with the other monks ; and was finally 
sent home to his friends, lest he might 
be an encumbrance to the institute, after 
having been connected with it for a 
number of years, and exhausted his best 
energies in supporting the papal cause. 
I have conversed with this mdividual 
several times since his removal from the 
monastery, and am happy to find that he 
has seceded from the ranks of the apos- 
tacy, and is now in the full possession and 
enjoyment of gospel truth and privileges, 
and is preparing for the work of the mi- 
nistry in the church of Christ. God 
grant that many others, who are buried 
in cloistered solitude, may imitate his 
example, and " go and do likewise !" 



OLD HUMPHREY ON THE TRACT CALLED 
" THOMAS BROWN." 

Again and again have I been asked 
to furnish some information respecting the 
popular tract called " Thomas Brown ; 
or, a Dialogue on Sunday Morning." 
This tract has now been fluttering and 
flying about in cities, towns, and villages, 
for more than thirty years. The hawker 
has carried it in his pack, the traveller 
has dropped it on the road from his gig, 
the shopkeeper has read it leaning on 
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his coanter, and the cottager haa conned 
it over hy hit fire-nde ; it has wandered 
from Bnrope to Africa and Asia, it has 
crossed the Atkntic to America, and few 
tracts are better known. 

That which at one period of time is of 
no moment, often becomes, at another, an 
object of interest. So long as " Thomas 
Brown" was limited in its circulation, 
there was no reason for adverting to its 
original obscurity ; but noW that it has 
become both popular and influential, 
there may be some propriety in making 
known its origin and its history. Who 
shall say that the humblest rightly di- 
rected eiibrt to do good shall be wholly 
ineffectual? or, indeed, that it shall not 
become eminently successful? Should 
my readers call in question the justice of 
this remark, let them ponder the follow- 
ing obserrations on "Thomas Brown." 

It must be now about thirty-one or 
thirty*two years ago, since a respected 
relative of mine was engased, during the 
leisure hours of an active life, in a series 
of literary undertakings, all intended to 
arrest the progress of vice, and promote 
the cause of virtue. One of these was 
the preparation of an abridged Bible, a 
work of time, labour, and great difficulty, 
which, at length, arrived at maturity. 
The book was not the substance of Holy 
Scriptures condensed in common lan- 
guage, but an abridgment of the Bible in 
the very words of the Bible — the abridg- 
ment being exclusively effected by can- 
celling all repetitions. Biblical readers 
know that words, verses, and even chap- 
ters, are repeated in the Bible; but in 
this abridgment neither chapter, verse, 
nor word that could be dispensed with, 
without injury to the sense, was repeated ; 
BO that the whole was of a size compara- 
tively small. 

It was not intended that this book 
should in any case become the substitute 
for Holy Scriptures, but that it should be 
put into the hands of young people, as 
smaller than the Bible, that they might, 
at an early age, the more readily acquire 
a knowledge of God's holy word, which 
is able to make us " wise unto salvation, 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus," 
2 Tim. iii. 15. The work is now most 
likely under lock and key, a mere me- 
morial of labour and perseverance ; but £ 
can bear record to the single-eyed object 
of the compiler through the whole of 
his career, as well as to the humble 
and instant abandonment of his de- 
sign, the moment be knew that the late 



Rev. Josiah Pratt entertained grave 
doubts as to the effect that might be 
produced by its publication. 

Another undertaking was to set aside, 
as far as possible, the immoral songs 
that were vended in our adjoining 
manufaeturing town, and in this under- 
taking I joined. To buy up the faulty 
publications, and to write and print others 
of a less objectionable kind, was the 
adopted course — 'but it did not succeed. 
When the printer found that his cus- 
tomers would have the faulty songs, he 
failed not to supply them. It was his 
apparent interest to do so; but it is 
never a man's real interest to do evil. 
''IfBalak," said Balaam, << would give 
me his house full of silver and gold, I 
cannot go beyond the commandment of 
the Lord," Numb. xxiv. 13. 

Now and then, even at this remote 
period of time, I find among my papers 
some of the poetical products of my 
pen, in furtherance of the laudable end 
we had in view ; but perhaps the less Isay 
about them the better. They certainly 
were not "inscribed with immortality." 

It was at the time of these literary 
undertakings that my worthy relative 
handed me a rough sketch, in a |:ind of 
poetical prose, of a dialogue which he 
thought might be made useful to the 
working people on the farm attached to 
the mansion at which he resided. From 
this roUgh sketch I wrote the tract 
"Thomas Brown," with the simple ob- 
ject in view already stated ; and though 
since then, 

My brow by time haa graven been, 
And grey hairs on my head are seen, 

it seems but as yesterday when the re- 
port was made to me of the effect pro- 
duced, by my poor doggerel verses, on 
the rustic throng for whose benefit tisey 
were composed. The sing-song stanzas, 
and the plain tale they told, were just 
suited to the taste and comprehension 
of the simple-minded country pec^le, 
who were caught at once, while listening 
to the artless history of the sabbath- 
breaker. No sooner were the words read, 

" Where have you been wandering about, Thomas 
Brown, 

In your jacket so out of repair ?" 
" A ramble I 've been in the meadows so green, 

And I work in the jacket I wear," — 

than a general expression of interest and 
pleasure lighted up their faces. Never 
was a more attentive auditory. With 
breathless attention they drank in, with 
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greedy ears, the words of the reader, 
until Thomas Brown was represented as 
attending the village church — and then, 
the fbllowing verse Won every heart t 

'* You remember I promised the next Sunday mom 
To the church on the hill I would go ; 
I irent in with some more, when the chufeh was 
half o'er. 
And we sat on a bench aU-a-row," 

That expression, " all-a-row," worked 
wonders! It was a happy hit, and 
stamped the piece with popularity. 
Again and again, on different evenings, 
was " Thomas Brown" read to the rustic 
throng, who listened with undiminished 
interest. One of them, I think it was 
Betty the housemaid, committed the 
whole piece to memory — and a man- 
servant declared, that *Hhe man must 
have a rare yead piece (headpiece) that 
writ 'Thomas Brown.' " 

Soon after this the dialogue appeared 
in print in different editions. A young 
fnend, a printer, applied for, and obtained 
permission to publish it. The late Dr. 
Booker, if I am not misinformed, had an 
edition printed for his own circulation. 
The number of editions published by 
Houlston and Sons, and by the Religious 
Tract Society, (with some revision and ad- 
ditions by one of the Committee,) must be 
very considerable ; in shorty hundreds of 
thousands of copies must have been spread 
abroad in the world. How strange is 
oftentimes the working of human events. 
The persevering effort of years, in the 
" Abridged Bible" of my valued relative, 
appears dead and buried, while the impul- 
sive effort of an hour, in the rough sketch 
of the dialogue he sent me, will, most 
likely, live in ♦* Thomas Brown" for 
centuries to come ! What was intended 
for the community is now hidden in 
privacy, while the verses written for a 
few rustics is appealing to the popula-> 
tion of different countries ! What short- 
sighted beings we are, with all our 
boasted wisdom ! 

Perhaps, while thus avowing myself 
to be the author of "Thomas Brown," I 
may as well admit, that from my truant 
pen have fallen many productions of a 
similar kind, wherein I have sought, by 
commonplace doggerel poetry, to catch 
attention, in order to impart profitable 
instruction. " Honest Jack the Sailor," 
"The two Widows," "There's no time 
to spare," "Ten thousand bright Gui- 
neas," and " The Infidel Blacksmith," 
are among them. 

When " Thomas Brown " was first 



printed, I felt heartily ashamed ; having 
persuaded myself that I had some apti- 
tude for poetry, the homely composition 
of the Dialogue humbled me. So long as 
it remained written only, and was re- 
garded as an off-hand production ad- 
dressed to a few country people, it did 
not offend me ; but when it eame forth 
publicly, I shrank ft'om the humiliation 
of being oonsidered its author. Many a 
time in company, with a blushing face, 
have I smarted under the galling lash of 
complimentary remarks, addressed to me 
as the author of " Thomas Brown." 

Among the admirers of " Thomas 
Brown " was a friend who took a lively 
interest in spreading the tract as widely 
as he could ; and many a packet of the 
Dialogue accompanied the merchandize 
he sent to different parts of the world, 
" Thomas Brown " made its appearance 
in Van Diemen's land at an early period 
of its history; and I cannot but think 
that to the exertions of the friend alluded 
to, both at home and abroad, much of 
the popularity of the tract may fairly be 
ascribed. 

On one occasion I was present when a 
sabbath-breaker, who had been reproved, 
replied that she was not so bad a person 
as people supposed her to be, for that she 
could repeat many passages of Holy 
Scripture by heart, and the whole of 
"Thomas Brown," from the first verse 
to the last. It did not appear that the 
Dialogue, in her case, had been very 
influential, but the occurrence at least 
showed how high the tract stood in her 
estimation. 

On another occasion, when conversing 
with an educated friend on the subject of 
poetry, he burst out into this compUmentary 
ejaculation, " I had rather be the author 
of ' Thomas Brown ' than the writer of 
an epic poem !" To withhold altogether 
these proofs of the estimation in which 
the tract has been held, would be an 
affectation of modesty, though I am well 
aware, that to add to their number might 
justly be censured as unblushing ego* 
tism. Let me pass on to a few details of 
another kind. 

" Thomas Brown " used to be fami- 
liarly chanted in the streets of London. 
Here and there, two persons gave life 
and variety to the recitation, while, in 
other instances, the whole weight of the 
piece was sustained by a single indivi- 
dual. One man was so constantly en- 
gaged in reciting the tract, that he 
seemed to have no other oeoupaiion. A 
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respected friend of mine used often to 
joke me on this circumstance. " I have 
met with your friend Thomas Brown/' 
he would say, ** and I really think that 
you ought to allow him a pension for his 
good services." 

Once, when passing down Wilderness- 
row, I observed a man elevated on a 
chair, about to address the throng ga- 
thered round him. Curiosity led me, 
during a pause in the proceedings, to 
make my way almost up to the chair on 
which the orator stood, when, to my sur- 
prise and confusion, he suddenly broke 
out, in a loud voice, looking at me, 

" linieTe have you been wandering about, Thomas 
Brown, 
In your Jacket so out of repair?" 

I felt as much " taken to " as if I had 
been called to account, as the identical 
Thomas Brown in the Dialogue. There 
stood the elevated orator, proud of the 
numbers collected to hear him, and there 
stood Old Humphrey, hemmed in by the 
people, fancying that the throng were 
looking at him, and almost as much 
ashamed as if he had been detected in 
inadvertently passing a bad shilling. It 
was really no easy matter to get out of 
the magic circle, the charmed ring that 
encompassed him. 

My readers may laugh at the circum- 
stance of my having public minstrels to 
chant aloud my doggerel productions, 
an advantage that the poet laureate can- 
not boast ; and truly often have I laughed 
at the circumstance myself. The bards 
of other days were highly favoured. 

Time was, ere Modred pealed the song resounding, 
Ere yet Cadwalla's muse outstretched her wings. 

That poets poured their lays on palfreys bounding, 
And bards were canopi^ in courts of kings. 

But such times are over now; and, 
therefore, notwithstanding his high poetic 
fame, as the author of ** Thomas Brown," 
Old Humphrey is neither likely as a bard 
to bestride a prancing palfrey, nor to be 
accommodated with apartments in Buck- 
ingham-palace. 

The tract, on which I have said so 
much, has afforded pleasure to thousands 
— what amount of profit it has imparted 
is only known to Him who knoweth all 
things. It may be self-love that whispers 
in my ear the soothine conviction, that 
some of my readers will value it none the 
less, when they know that it dribbled 
from the pen of Old Humphrey. Such 
as it is, it will be influencing the thoughts, 
the words, and the deeds of many, when 



its author is no more. How truly may 
it be said, that from a small seed a gi^eat 
harvest of good or evil may arise ! Well 
may we be cautious of what we write, or 
speak. Evil words may be as thorns in 
many sides, while words " fitly spoken are 
as apples of gold in pictures of silver." 

While round us hours and years unceasing roll, 
A word may warp, or warn, or win a soul. 

Thus have I given, in a plain and in- 
telligible form, the origin and history of 
the tract called "Thomas Brown." My 
own ooinion respecting tracts is this, 
and I tnink experience will bear out the 
remark, that, however desirable it may be 
to attract the attention of readers, either 
by peculiar poetry, or striking prose; 
however great may be the advantages of 
interesting anecdotes and sprightliness of 
style, it has pleased Crod to make those 
tracts the most useful, which are embned 
with the simplest and purest truth, and 
which have been written with the fullest 
dependence on the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. Aware as I am that the ob- 
servation is, as a winged arrow, aimed at 
my own heart and my own productions, 
yet cannot I withhold the honest convic- 
tion of my mind, that those tracts have 
been most eminent in extending man's 
good which have most eminenHy sought 
to promote God*s glory. 

If, as the author of " Thomas Brown," 
I cannot congratulate myself on the ta- 
lent 1 have displayed, let me take com- 
fort in believing that the tract has been 
kindly received. As already stated^ I have 
aforetime been ashamed of the work; 
but neither Old Humphrey, nor yet 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, need be 
ashamed, in putting into the head and 
the heart of a poor man, either the 
thoughts or the words of the concluding 
verses : — 

" While I live, as becomes a poor, weak, sinful man, 

I will pray for support from on high. 
To leave all sinful ways, and to live to his pndse. 

And to trust in my God till I die. 

* 'For though poor and unwise in the ways of the world, 

I believe in the truth of his word. 
That true riches are they which will not pass away, f 

And true wisdom the fear of the Lord." J 
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As every branch of Natural History ii 
interesting, and as a new book from s 
popular author is always an object of 
attraction, we give the following quoti- 
tion from " The Lady's Count^ Com- 
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panion'*— a work from the pen of Mrs. 
Loudon. The different aviaries, for small 
and large birds, that of late years have 
been established in public gardens, have 
done much in drawing attention to the 
feathered race. 

" Almost every park where there are 
trees contains pheasants; and in many 
places especial contrivances have been 
resorted to for feeding and keeping these 
birds. The places which they Ske to 
frequent are woods and plantations where 
there is plenty of undergrowth, and they 
are particularly fond of places where 
fern and brake grow abundantly. When 
it is wished to stock a park with phea- 
sants, it is usual to set the eggs under a 
common hen, and when they are hatched, 
which will be in from twenty-three to 
twenty-seven days, the young ones should 
be put into a basket with a bit of flannel 
till the whole are hatched, and the shells 
have been removed from the nest. They 
are then put back to the hen, and fed 
with eggs boiled hard and then cut small, 
and curd made by mixing new milk with 
the water in which a lump of alum has 
been dissolved. They should also have 
a few ant's eggs if they can be procured, 
and, if they cannot, a raw egg should 
be beaten up and mixed with as much 
flour as will make it into a paste, and 
then rubbed through a coarse sieve so as 
to leave it in little grains. They should 
be fed often, and have but a very little 
at a time. When they are able to run 
about, they are first put out with the hen 
under a coop, like chickens; but when 
they get older and stronger, the hen is 
put on one of the lower branches of the 
tree in the poultry yard, and tied to it 
by the leg, so that she can move about 
on the branch, but not descend to the 
ground ; the young pheasants seeing her 
on the tree will fly up to her, and thus 
learn to perch. In a few days the hen 
is put upon one of the higher branches 
of the tree, and the young pheasants 
soon learn to follow her. In a week or 
ten days gStet this, they are generally 
old enough to leave the hen, and they 
maybe turned into the woods; though 
they will require feeding every morning 
and evening for some weeks. Pheasants 
are naturally very shy, and even when 
reared in this manner, they become so 
timid in the course of a few weeks, that 
they will not suffer any one to come near 
them. Many persons suppose that, as 
they are natives of Asia Minor, they are 
tender, and easily affected by the cold ; 



but this is not the case, as they will 
bear cold better than most others of the 
feathered race. 

" Some persons try to fatten pheasants 
by putting them in a small inclosure 
covered with a net ; but pheasants treated 
in this manner are never so good as 
those shot wild in the woods. 

"Many plans have been devised for 
feeding pheasants in the woods, but none 
are better than those of Mr. Waterton, at 
Walton Hall. At that most interesting 
place, which may be called the paradise 
of birds, Mr. Waterton has formed clumps 
of hollies, by planting twenty or more in 
a circle, and then making an inner circle, 
containing ten or fifteen trees, and scat- 
tering the food for the birds between the 
two circles, or in the centre of the inner 
one. In other places a yew tree sur- 
rounded by a holly hedge forms a place 
of shelter for the birds ; but the first kind 
is preferred for a feeding place. The 
pheasant requires a great deal of food ; 
and Mr. Waterton, whose knowledge of 
the subject is proverbial, tells us that ' it 
is fond of acorns, beech-mast, the berries 
of the hawthorn, the seeds of the wild 
rose, and the tubers of the Jerusalem 
artichoke. Boiled potatoes (which the 
pheasant prefers much to those in the 
raw state) are,' he adds, 'perhaps the 
most nourishing things that can be of- 
fered in the depth of winter.* The plan- 
tations of hoUies afford the pheasant a 
retreat to feed in admirably suited to its 
timid nature, and they serve at the same 
time to keep the smaller birds at a dis- 
tance. 

" Pheasants are generally considered 
worth encouraging in a park, for their 
ornamental effect when sitting on the 
trees or rising with a loud whirr from 
their covers. It is also agreeable to hear 
their call in the woods at roosting-time 
and early in the morning. A wood with- 
out any living creatures in it presents 
only a dreary scene, or at best only 
gloomy pictures to the imagination ; but, 
as soon as it Is instinct with life, its 
whole aspect seems changed, and cheerful 
feehngs are excited. I like, therefore, to 
encourage birds and other half-wild ani- 
mals in extensive parks, and I would 
only banish those whose natural propen- 
sities make their presence more likely to 
give pain than pleasure." 
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THK RKFORMEKfl BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. 
No. X. 

ARREST OF JOHN HUBS ARRIVAL OF THE 

EMPEROR. 

Pope Johm xxiii. bad promited to 
protect Huss, but be was in e state to 
need protection ratber than to grant it ; 
beeides, neither his character nor bis dis- 
position inclined him to refuse any com- 
pliances with the cardinals or prelates of 
nis party, especially by exposing himself 
for the sake of a man accused of heresy. 
The time soon came when he fprgot bis 
promise. 

John Huss was not mistaken when be 
said that his worst enemies came from Bo- 
hemia. It has been already noticed that 
Stephen Paletz and Michael Causis had 
arrived at the council before him. Their 
first care was to post up those writings in 
which John Huss was denounced as an 
heretic and an excommunicated person. 
Huss complained to the pope. ** I can 
do nothing," replied Jobnxxni.; ''your 
own countrymen appear against you." 
Paletx and Causis united in preparing 
some articles which they called extracts 
from the works of Huss, especially his 
treatise on the church ; and as the old 
writer of bis life relates, they took a great 
deal of trouble, running up and down, 
and wherever they met any cardinals, 
bishops, monks, or other ecclesiastics, 
they showed them these articles, pub- 
lished, as they said, by Huss, in opposi- 
tion to the decrees of the pope and the 
church, adding that they would produce 
Others still worse. They fanned this 
spark to such purpose, that they exas- 
perated these men, already irritated and 
prejudiced, and made them resolve to 
apprehend John Huss. On the twenty- 
sixth day after his arrival at Constance, 
while his time was divided between read- 
ing and social conversation with his friends, 
two bishops, accompanied by a knight, 
and the chief magistrate of Constance, 
came to his lodging. They signified that 
the pope and cardinals had sent them, to 
invite him to come and give an account 
of his doctrines, as he had often expressed 
a wish to do. ''I did not come hither," 
replied Huss, ''with the intention of 
pleading my cause in private before the 
pope and cardinals; that I never de- 
sired. I wish to appear at the general 
council, and there, publicly and openly, 
to answer what God shall teach me to 
say for my own defence. Yet I refuse 



not to repair fint to the eardinaiLi, and 
should they use me ill, I commit myself 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, and shall comt 
myself more happy in dying for his glory 
than in living to deny the truths set forth 
in the Holy Scriptures." 

Some armed men bad been secretly 
admitted into the adjoining bouses, fiut 
no appearance of hostility was manifested 
by the messengers towards Huss, and, as 
they required, he and John Chlum took 
horse and followed them to the palace of 
the pope and cardinals* When he ap- 
peared before them, and saluted them, 
"Master John Huss/' they said, "we 
have heard many things of you, which, 
if they are true, cannot be endured. It 
is said that you teach the greatest errors, 
things most contrary to the doctrmes of 
the true church, and that you have al- 
ready dispersed them throughout Bo- 
hemia. We have sent for yon that we 
may know the truth." " Reverend far 
thers," answered Huss, " I would rather 
die than knowingly be guilty of a single 
error, still leas of those which, as yoa 
say, are many and great. I am come of 
my own free will to this council, thst I 
may submit to be corrected for every 
error that is proved against me." "That 
is well said,'' replied the cardinals, and 
they retired. Then the armed soldiers 
appeared, and Huss and John CUum were 
left under their guard. 

But a certain divine, of the order of 
the Minor Friars, an artful and mmat- 
ing man, slipped in among the soldien« 
and thus accosted Huss: "Master," he 
said, "I am a simple unlearned man, 
and I come to you for instruction. I 
have beard that you are charged with 
many opinions, contrary to the catholic 
faith. They perplex and disturb my 
spirit which is seeking for truth. I en- 
treat you, therefore, for the sake of the 
truth, and of all who are truly pious, to 
teach something certain, to me a poor 
sinner. In the first place, it is said, 
that after the consecration by the priest, 
you believe that still there' is nothing 
but mere bread in the sacrament of the 
altar?" "That is false," said Huss. "I)o 
you not believe this?" urged the monk. 
" No, I do not believe it" And when 
the monk insisted on putting the question 
a third time, the noble John de ChlttO 
said, with much indignation, "Why are 
you so importunate ? If a thing is once 
affirmed or denied, I would believe i^ 
yet you persist in questioning this roaster, 
though you have beard his opinion ^ 
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pasted.'* "My noble had" said the 
friar, *' I pray you forgive me. I am a 
simple ignorant man, and have done all 
this with a good design and a desire for 
instruction." Then changing the subject, 
he proposed another doubt, snd asked, 
how the Divine and human natures were 
united in the person of Christ, *' In my 
opinion, '^ said Huss, in his pwn language, 
to John Chlum, ** this monk is not so 
simple as he pretends to be. The question 
he proposes to me is one of extreme 
difficulty." Then turning towards the 
friar, he said, "Brother, you call yourself 
a simple man, but after what I hear from 
you, I fear you are double-minded." 
And when the monk denied this, '* I can 
prove my assertion," said John Huss. 
"Simplicity requires an agreement be- 
tween the heart and lips, the mind and 
the tongue, and I do not see this in you. 
Your lips assert that you are an ignorant 
and unlearned man, but your difficult 
question is sufficient proof of a sharp 
and subtle mind. I will explain my views 
on this point." The monk listened to 
the explanation, and withdrew. 

Huss then heard from the soldiers that 
this monk was Didacus, the most subtle 
divine in Lombardy. '< Why was I not 
informed," he inquired. " I should have 
treated him differently. Would it were 
the will of God that all my adversaries 
were such as he; I need not fear any 
of them, being strengthened and sup- 
ported by the Scriptures." 

Huss and his liriend John Chlum con- 
tinued thus, under the custody of the 
soldiers, till four o'clock in the afternoon. 
The cardinals were still sitting in 
council, at the residence of the pope. 
Faletz, Causis, and several others, urged 
and insisted in every way, that John 
Huss should not be set at liberty. They 
went backwards and forwards, insulting 
him, and saying, ** We have got hold of 
thee, and thou shalt not depart till thou 
hast paid the very last farthing!" 

As night drew on, the provost of the 
papal couit informed John Chlum that 
he was free, but that Huss must remain 
a prisoner. Full of anger and indigna- 
tion, Chlum bitterly complained that, by 
deceitful words, a just and holy, man was 
taken in infamous snares ; he hastened to 
inform the pope, and to impress upon his 
memory the promise that had been given 
to him as well as to Henry de Latzem- 
boeh, and entreated him not thus to 
break his plighted word. The pope 
pleaded that he had done nothing against 



John Huss, and referring Chlum to the 
cardinals and bishops, he asked, "Of 
what can you accuse me, when you know 
that here I myself am in their power?" 
Thus did John xxui. avow the real and 
unworthy motive of his conduct. He 
dreaded his own downfal, and flattered 
himself with the hope of gaining the 
favour of many of the eardinals and pre* 
lates by giving up to them the pious 
man, whom they had already condemned 
in their hearts. 

Chlum retired in bitterness of soul, and 
for several days ceased not publicly and 
privately to complain against the pope, 
and accuse him of having taken John 
Huss in a disgraceful trap, contrary to 
his express promise, and that of the em- 
peror. Huss remained for a week shut 
up in close custody in the house of the 
chanter of the cathedral of Constance. 
From thence he was taken to the Do- 
minican monastery on the banks of the 
Rhii^e, where his prison was close to a 
receptacle of nuisances. In this noisome 
place he was seized with sickness, his 
life was in danger from a violent fever. 
The pope, perhaps, rather from cruelty 
than tenderness, sent his own physician 
to him, fearing, as an old writer relates, 
lest John Huss should die a natural death. 

John de Chluqi, after appealing in vain 
to the pope, next applied to the emperor, 
who was still at a distance. Sigismund 
tverabled with rage, on hearing that his 
safe conduct had been violated by the 
pope and cardinals. He wrote at once 
to his ambassador at Constance, and his 
order was express and full : "Set John 
Huss free at once; break the doors, if 
any resistance is made." This order wag 
not put in execution, and Huss remained 
still a prisoner. The bold and indefati- 
gable Chlum appealed then to the public 
faith, and on the gates of all the churches 
in Constance he posted a warm declara- 
tion in Latin and German, against the 
breach of the imperial safe conduct given 
to Huss. 

The pope denied having any share in 
the unjust deed. He owned afterwards 
that John Huss had been arrested by his 
direction, as a sacrifice to the fury of his 
personal enemies; and he complained 
that the emperor, who called himself the 
guardian of the council and the advocate 
of the church, should have threatened to 
have recourse to force, in order to set a 
heretic at liberty. Yet bis cowardice did 
not procure his own safety, and if the 
hour of deliverance came not to John 
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Huss, at least the hour of vengeance -was 
not far off. On December 24th, the em- 
peror Sigismund made his public entry 
into the city of Constance, and, by his 
appearance, added fresh pomp and so- 
lemnilT to the council. On the same 
day, the pope performed mass, in pon- 
tifical form, at the cathedral, the emperor, 
as was usual, assisted in the habit of a 
deacon, reading the gospel; and when 
this royal assistant was heard to read 
these words, in the course of the sacred 
service, " There went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus," Luke ii. 1, it was ob- 
served that the pope turned pale and 
trembled. A throne had been prepared 
in the church. Sigismund placed himself 
on it, with the empress seated at his 
right hand, while the electors of Bran- 
denburg and Saxony stood on each side, 
the one bearing the sceptre, the other 
the sword. When the mass was ended, 
John xxiii. presented a sword to the 
emperor, exhorting him to use it for the 
protection of the council ; and it was on 
him that the weight of the imperial arm 
first pressed most heavily. 



FRUITS OF THE 008FEL. 

In eastern poetry they tell of a won- 
drous tree, on which grew golden apples 
and silver bells; and every time the 
breeze went by, and tossed the fragrant 
branches, a shower of these golden 
apples fell, and the living bells — they 
chimed and tinkled forth their airy ra- 
vishment. On the gospel-tree there grow 
melodious blossoms — sweeter bells than 
those which mingled with the pome- 
granates on Aaron's vest, — holy feelings, 
heaven-taught joys ; and when the wind 
blowing where it listeth, the south wind 
waking — when the Holy Spirit breathes 
upon that soul — there is the shaking 
down of mellow fruits, and the flow 
of healthy odours all around, and the 
gush of sweetest music, whose gentle 
tones and joyful echoings ^e wafted 
through all recesses of the soul. Difficult 
to name, and too ethereal to define, these 
joys are on that account but the more 
delightful. — The sweet sense of forgive* 
ness; the conscious exercise of all the 
devout affections, and grateful and ador- 
ing emotions Godward ; the lull of sinful 
passions, itself ecstatic music ; an exult- 
ing sense of the security of the well- 
ordered covenant ; the gladness of surety- 
righteousness, and the kind Spirit of 



adoption encouraging you to say, " Abba, 
Father;" — all the happy feelings wbich 
the Spirit of God increases or creates, 
and which are summed up in that com- 
prehensive word, ** Joy in the Holy 
Ghost." — Eev, James HamUtan, 



VARIED CONTENTS OF THE BIBLE. 

The Bible is a Divine encylopaedia in 
itself. It contains history the most au- 
thentic and ancient, tracing back to the 
first creation of our world ; and prophecy 
the most important and interesting, 
tracing forward to its final consumma- 
tion; journeys surpassing all others in 
the marvellousness of their adventures, 
and the dignity of their Guide, for they 
were marked by miracles at everj- step, 
and in every movement directed by God ; 
the travels of the most distinguished 
missionaries — the first preachers of the 
gospel ; and the lives of the most illus- 
trious personages, including the biography 
of the Son of God ; events more wonder- 
ful than romance ever imagined; and 
stories more fascinating than fancy ever 
sketched ; the finest specimens of poetiy 
and eloquence, of sound philosophy and 
solid arguments; models of virtue the 
most attractive, and maxims of wisdom 
the most profound ; forms of prayer the 
most appropriate in every variety of spi- 
ritual experience; and songs of praise 
that would not be unworthy of an angel's 
tongue ; precepts of unparalleled import- 
ance, and parables of unrivalled beauty ; 
examples of consistent piety, suited to 
every situation; and lessons of Divine 
instruction, adapted to every age. — Rev, 
Hugh White. 



EXAMPLE. 
Though '* the words of the wise be as 
nayles fastened by the masters of the as- 
semblies," yet sure their examples are 
the hammer to drive them in to take the 
deeper hold. A father that whipped hii 
son for swearing, and swore himself 
whilst he whipped him, did more harm by 
his example than good by his correction. 
^Fuller. 



FIRMNESS AND PLEASURES. 

The firm, without pliancy ; and the 
pliant, without flrmness; resemble vessels 
witliout water, and water without vessels. 
— Zcva/er. 
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DUMBAETOKSHIRE. 
Dumbartonshire is a small county of 
no definable shape, bounded on the south 
by the Firth of Clyde, and extending 
northward between Loch Long and Loch 
Lomond. Its area is computed at 278 
miles; the value of its real property 
annually, in 1815, was 71,587/. ; and the 
population, in 1831, was 33,211. The 
surrounding scenery of Dumbartonshire 
is very picturesque; and the various seats 
of noblemen and gentry, and the villas 
which the loveliness of this county has 
caused to be erected, occupied by persons 
of property, are objects which render it 
particularly attractive. From the river 
Leven, between Loch Lomond and the 
Clyde, a considerable part of this shire 
bore the name of Levenax, or Lennox, 
imd gave a title to various successive fami- 
lies ; it is now the family name and one 
of the titles of the duke of Richmond, 
who, however, it seems, has no property 
here. The chief noble, for several hun- 
dreds of years hat been the duke of Mon- 
trose, whose principal seat is Buchanan 
House, which is in Stirlingshire, but on 
the borders of Dumbartonshire. 

The south-east- angle of the county, 
extending along the Clyde within five 
miles of Glasgow, forms a part of the 
manufacturing district. This tract of land 
conspicuously displays the features of 
industry in the extensive cotton works of 
Duntocher, and the paper-mills and 
bleach-fields of Dalmuir. Looking out 
upon the Clyde are numerous mansions, 
whilst near to its bank is the village of 
Old Kilpatrick, said to be the birth-place 
of the celebrated St. Patrick, who, it is 
believed, was born in the year 372. His 
father was a civil ofiicer under the em- 
peror Theodosius, and his mother, Ceven- 
esaa, was the sister of St. Martin, bishop 
of Tours. 

In Bowling Bay, the first considerable 
expanse of the river, the Forth and 
Clyde Canal terminates. A few miles 
beyond is a considerable eminence, Dum- 
buck, which bears a strong resemblance 
to that on which Dumbarton castle stands, 
from the top of which is to be obtained a 
very extensive view of the whole of the 
Firth of Clyde, and the lofty and beauti- 
ful mountains surrounding it, the castle 
and town of Dumbarton forming the fore* 
ground. The rock and castle of Dum- 
barton are among the most interesting 
objects in the west of Scotland. (See 
Vuitor, p. 261.) It was in thu castle 



that Wallace was betrayed and made pri- 
soner by Monteith, previous to his being 
sent to England, and the highest peak of 
the rock is still called " Wallace's Seat," 
and a part of the castle "Wallace's 
Tower." An immense sword, said to have 
been wielded by that hero, is still shown 
in one of the apartments of the castle. 

The rock is supposed to have been, in 
early times, a station of the Romans, 
called Theodosia, and it probably was the 
farthest western point to which that peo- 
ple penetrated during civil discords, as 
the famous Roman wall terminated in its 
vicinity. It was variously called Bal- 
clutha, Alcluid, Alcluith, Dumbreton, 
Britannio-dunum. Its present name is 
derived either from Dun-britton, the hill- 
fort of the Britons, or, from Dun-bar-ton, 
the town of the hill-fort. Hardinge, who 
wrote in 1334, says that Dumbarton rock 
was surrounded by water, so that no man 
could take it ; and that the tide flowed 
round it twice in twenty-four hours, which 
clearly intimates that the rock stood like 
an island in the midst of the river ; or 
that by a fosse, in which the water ebbed 
and flowed with the tide, it was detached 
from the surroundingland; and the appear- 
ance of the neighbouring ground, which 
bears the marks of having been at one 
time covered with water, is corroborative 
of his statement. The surface of Loch 
Lomond is now only twenty-two feet 
above the high-water level of the Clyde, 
while it is known that the western sea at 
one time rose many feet higher than it 
does now, and consequently must have 
covered all the low ground on the borders 
of the Clyde, and rendered Loch Lomond 
an arm of the sea. Froissart, also, in 
1333, in writing of this rock, represents 
it as " standing upon the marches over 
against the wylde Scottes." 

Dumbarton became, in the course 
of time, a royal naval station, and a 
large ship was purchased, repaired, vic- 
tualled, and equipped here, for the king's 
use. James iv. caused also a large num- 
ber of row-barges to be built here, which 
occupied seven months ; and in 1494, he 
made an expedition by sea, from this 
place, to Tarbert in Cantyre, where he 
was attended by all the nobles of the 
south and west of Scotland. The vast im- 
provements in navigation since the reign 
of that monarch naturally occur here, 
when he and his nobles set sail for the 
Highlands in the row-barges before al- 
luded to, and it took several days to per- 
form a voyage which now occupies only a 
2l 
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few hours in '< the teethe of wind and 
tide," 

In 1514, the earis of Lennox and Glen- 
cairn took the cartle of Dumharton, and 
turned out Lmd Erskine, the governor. 
In 1515, the regent Albany arrived here 
from France, with eight ships, and a 
great quantity of ammunition and stores, 
where they remained a considerable time 
under the charge of James Stewart, bro- 
ther of the Laird of Ardgowan. In 1516, 
Lennox was compelled to surrender the 
castle, which was used as a medium of 
communication with France by the duke 
of Albany tiU 1524, when he set saQ from 
Dumbarton for that kingd<Hn« In 1540, 
James it. and most of his nobles set sail 
to the western Highlands, and after cir- 
cumnavigating the islands, proceeded to 
Dumbarton on their return. In 1543, 
the earl of Lennox, who had but recently 
landed at Dumbarton, held out the castle 
against the earl of Arran, governor of the 
kingdom. Arran came from Hamilton 
to Paisley, and sent a herald to demand 
the keys of the castle within forty-eight 
hours, upon pain of treason. Lennox 
pretended it was not in his power to sur- 
render it ; for that Stirling of Glorat, the 
captain of the castle, '* had a tack and 
assedation of the keeping of the said 
castle for seven years to come, which was 
given him by the late king, that dead is." 
Lennox, notwithstanding his pretences, 
put 100 men into the castle, and collected 
around him 1200 of his friends and vas- 
sals in Dumbarton. This irritated Arran 
to such a degree, that he determined to 
drive Lennox into exile or to behead him, 
and accordingly he went to Dumbarton 
with 4000 men; but Lennox retiring 
into the Highlands, the captain of the 
castle, says sir Ralph Sadler, ^'verie 
proudlie set out banners and flags for de- 
nanc^ and would in no wise render or 
deliver it; and the goveinor despairing 
to take it, verie quiethe returned to 
Glasgow." 

About the 5th of October, in the same 
year, seven French ships arrived at Dunn 
barton, bringing a pope's legate, an am- 
bassad<»- of France, an emissary of Len- 
nox, and a great quantity of money and 
ammunition. The latter were lodged in 
the castle, and fell into the hands of 
Lennox ; the legate and ambassador were 
brought with great pomp to Glasgow, and 
thence to Stirling. Sadler's expressiQa 
concerning these transactions makes us 
fiiUy aware of how much importance this 
^ ' was esteemed; he says, *^tfaal the 



earl of Lennox would as lief have parted 
with his right hand as have parted with 
it" In 1544, Lennox was sent by Hcpry 
VIII. with eighteen ships^ and six famdred 
soldiers, to secure the castle of Dnwbar- 
ton ; but Stirling of Glorst would not re- 
ceive him; and after making seme at- 
tempts on Dunson castle, and rav^ing 
the islands of Bute and Arran, he retimied 
to England. In 1546, Lennox was again 
besieged in Dombsrtan castle for fifteen 
days, which surrendered after fifty men 
had been killed on the sde of the r^ent 

Dumbarton was the last Scottisb ground 
the unfortunate Mary qneea of Scots 
touched, on her departure for France, 
till she returned to that kingdom a cUs- 
consolate widow. The dnke of C3iatei- 
heranlt was governor from 1554 to 1562. 
Mary and a great letinne visited Dum- 
barton and Dunson in 1563. Tke castle 
was the last place in Scotland diat held 
out for her undor lord Flemiiig; and it 
was the intention of her partisana to 
have conveyed her to it previous to dicfr 
defeat at Langside. Captain Crawford, of 
Jordanfaill, with a few soldiers, took the 
castle by escalade, in 1571, when the 
French ambassador and the areUMshop 
of St. Andrews were taken prisoners. 
The mediod adopted for this purpose has 
been thus graphically described. 

" He took advantage of a misty ud 
moonless night to linng to the foot 
of the castle rock the sealing bidders 
which he had provided, choosing for his 
terrible experiment the place where the 
rock was highest, and where of course 
less pains wero taken to keep a r^ulsr 
guard. This choice was fortunate, for 
Uie ladder broke with the men who at- 
tempted to mcmnt, and the seise of the 
fall must have betrayed them had tbeie 
been any sentinel within hearing. Craw- 
ford, assisted by a soldier who had 
deserted fit>m the castle, and who doubt- 
less was moved by motives of iBterest, 
and was acting as his guide, renewed the 
attempt in person, and having scrambled 
up to a pr(]jecting ledge of rock, where 
there was some footing, contrived to make 
fost the ladder, by tying it to the roots of 
a tree^ which grew about midway up the 
rock. Here they found a small flat sur- 
face, sufficient, however, to affiNrd footing 
to the whole party, which was^ of course, 
very few in number. In scaling the 
second precquce, another accident took 
place. One of the party, subject to epi- 
leptic fits, was seised by one of these at- 
tack% brought on, perhaps, by tenoi^ 
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while lie was in fhe act of climbing up 
the ladder. His illness rendered it im- 
possible either for him to ascend or 
descend. To have slain the man would 
have been a cruel expedient, besides that 
the fall of the ladder might have alarmed 
the garrison. Crawford caused him, 
therefore, to be tied to the ladder, and 
thus mounted with ease over the body of 
the epileptic person. When the party 
gained the summit, they slew the sentinel 
ere he had time to give the alarm, and 
easily surprised the slumbering garrison, 
who had trusted too much to the security 
of their castle to keep good watch ; cer- 
tainly this exploit of Crawford's, as it has 
been said, may compare with anything 
we read of in history." 

We find in the records of the Scottish 
privy council, Feb. 2nd, 1609, when sir 
W. Stewart was captain, ** that all the 
hauks quhilk breed on the Isle of Cam- 
braes do propirly belong to the king; 
and the capitaine of Dumbarton castle 
should intromit therewith yearlie, and 
bring the same to his majestie." In 1639, 
the castle was taken by the townsmen of 
Dumbarton for the covenanters, and the 
earl of Argyle placed a garrison in it. In 
1641 and 1644, orders were given to de- 
molish this fortress, which were not com- 
plied with, and in 1651 it fell into the 
hands of Cromwell. The earl of Glen- 
cairn, in 1654, crossed Clyde with 200 
horsemen, and killed twenty or thirty 
men stationed here by General Monk, 
and took considerable booty. The castle 
which was given by James vi. to the duke 
of Lennox, reverted to the crown in 1672, 
by the fliilure of that family. Charles ii., 
in 1680, conferred it upon his son, the 
duke of Richmond and Lennox. The 
estates of the old family were sold to the 
duke of Montrose in the reign of queen 
Anne, but her ministers would not ratify 
the purchase, unless the rock, castle, etc., 
were conveyed over to the queen, which 
was accordingly done. It was stipulated 
in the Act of Union, 1707, that this 
castle, with those of Stirling, Edinburgh, 
and Blackness, should never be dis- 
mantled. Since the union there is nothing 
of importance connected with its history. 
A few soldiers are kept in it, and the 
offices of governor and lieutenant-governor 
are generally filled by individuals high in 
the army. It has been employed as a 
place for confining state prisoners, parti- 
oularly general Simeon, a French officer, 
during the war. 
The foregoing statement shows, what 



an important as well as interesting object 
is the castle of Dumbarton, while the 
rock, from its picturesque form, renders it 
the finest object of which the shire can 
boast. Formerly the summit was very 
difficult of access, and some very curious 
means were resorted to in order to scale 
it. It is now rendered comparatively 
easy by flights of steps, which occasioned 
considerable labour necessary in cutting 
the rock previously to placing them. The 
western pinnacle is several feet higher 
than the eastern, and commands a view 
so fine, that if the ascent is somewhat dif- 
ficult the lover of the picturesque is amply 
rewarded for his fatigue. S.*S. 



UNDUE ATTENTION TO THE BODY. 

Many diseases are produced, increased, 
and perpetuated, by the attention being 
directed to the disordered part ; but em- 
ployment, which diverts the attention 
from disease, often eures it. £very one who 
has had a tooth drawn, knows the charm 
of expecting the final agony ; — a sight of 
the operator or the instruments has put 
the pain to flight. The celebrated meta- 
physician, Kant, was able to forget the 
pain of gout by a voluntary eflbrt of 
thought, but it always caused a dangerous 
rush of blood to the head. 

We may compare sensibility to a fluid, 
as Cabanis did, and suppose it to exist in 
a determinate quantity, capable of being 
diverted from one channel into another, 
according to the state of the mind and 
nervous system; thus causing an accu- 
mulation of exalted sensibility in one- 
part of the body, and a proportionate 
diminution in other parts. In ecsta- 
cies the brain and sympathetic nerves 
appear to become highly energetic,, 
while the vital feeling seems to have 
forsaken other parts of the system. 
Something akin to this must have taken 
place in those violent fanatics, the Con- 
vulsionists of St. Medard, who sub- 
mitted with impunity and pleasure to 
severe wounds from swords and hatchets, 
which, in the ordinary state of sensibi- 
lity, would have destroyed life. But these 
ecstatic and ascetic beings called such 
blows their consolations, and entreated to 
be mangled and beaten by the strongest 
men and the largest weapons. 

The mesmeric magic also, by giving a 
strong and new determination to the 
mind, seems to endow it with new power 
of action, by calling into exercise a con- 
centrated or intense sensibility, and a 
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mode of nervous energy to which the or- 
gans have not been accustomed, and which 
tiierefore induces an apparently superna- 
tural train of phenomena ; for function 
and orgasm seem to be due to the un- 
known agent which confers sensibility 
and action upon structure. 

The attention being unduly fixed upon 
the body itself, instead of being employed 
in controlling the limbs and senses in 
active exercise about the proper business 
of life, causes, or at least often aggra- 
vates, the morbid consciousness which 
torments the hypochondriac. The sensa- 
tion of disease of course may precede 
this, ftnd is perhaps necessary to the first 
excitement of attention to the vital func- 
tions in an unnaturally acute manner; 
but perverted consciousness commences 
the instant we fail to obey the laws of 
our constitution, which require us to 
attend to other objects rather than to 
ourselves. If we use not our faculties on 
their proper objects, improper thoughts 
will present themselves, and the moral 
equilibrium will thus be destroyed by 
inward and selfish attention, and the 
intellectual eyesight become confirmed 
in its obliquity; for we are intended to be 
healthy an d happy onl v as long as our minds 
are occupied in acquinng intelligence from 
things around us, or by reciprocal interest 
with other beings. It would indeed ap- 
pear that our Creator designed us to be 
employed rather on objects around us, and 
in association with the activities of other 
minds, than on the operations of our 
own ; for we find that our efforts to con- 
centrate attention on the process of our 
own thoughts speedily begets a most 
painful confusion ; nor can we even sum- 
mon our memory for the restoration of 
a forgotten idea, and search with any 
diligence for its recovery, without such 
fatigue, as either compels us soon to 
relinquish the pursuit, or else, if we 
obstinately persist, induces a nervous 
headach and imbecility, nearly approach- 
ing to aberration of intellect. The mas- 
tery over our own minds, except in obe- 
dience to social laws, is denied to us. 
Healthy thinking and mental association 
are one. If we would think safely, we 
must think naturally ; that is, in relation 
to others, and our thoughts must lead to 
action. There must be a degree of spon- 
taneous readiness and submission of 
mind to the common course of association 
and feeling. Not that we possess no 
power of selecting from the ideas which 
present themselves to our imagination. 



Far otherwise — ^the gift; and extent of 
reason consists in this selection ; but the 
success with which we employ our facul- 
ties depends not on desire but on train- 
ing, that is, on the habit of our intellect 
in sympathy with other minds, and ac- 
cordmg to our familiarity with facta, 
appearances, and employments. In short, 
observation is the basis of our ability, 
and outward exertion is its security ; but 
self-consciousness, or attentive analysis 
of the operations and sensations of our 
own minds, endangers the well-being of 
our reason, and is the frequent cause of 
insanity. Hence, then, we learn the 
paramount importance of our sympathies 
being suitably excited, for this is proper 
mental cultivation. 

To this end it is essential that the 
growing mind should be educated in 
truth, under the direction of those who 
themselves feel and obey it. . The will of 
one is influenced by the will of others, 
and the union of a body of persons, 
under the same proper convictions, is^ 
especially to youthful reason and affec- 
tion, the strongest safeguard and most 
persuasive government Hence the value 
of some central truth attracting together 
individuals, who will test all their opi- 
nions by their one uniting faith. Chri»> 
tianity is founded on this principle ; for 
it is a central light which imparts due 
colour to all objects, and it la evermore 
successful in proportion as its one grand 
truth is insisted on and believecL 

The sanity of society, as well as of 
individual minds, is secured only by faith 
in some common object of regard, and 
the commencement both of persomd and 
social hypocrisy is the abstraction of 
regard from the common intereat, for 
the purpose of attending to self. Here 
schism and confusion b^in, but here 
they do not end; for party s]Hrit, or 
endemic hypocrisy, is but extended self- 
ishness, and personal moral derangement 
made more general and infectious. We 
see then that obedience alone is safety ; 
but the idea of obedience implies a belief 
in the revelation of a supreme will; a 
power regarding which we cannot dis- 
pute; for as long as we question the 
existence of supreme power and appoint- 
ment, we deny the right to govern, 
even in the Almighty. It follows, then, 
that in order to the formation of true 
moral impressions, correct thinking, and 
hence correct conduct, there must be a 
true revelation of God's will. The 1^ 
timate end of this argument then appears 
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to be, that if Grod has revealed himself, 
as we belieye he has, in nature, naturally, 
in the Bible, explicitly, then our business 
with regard to both revelations, is to 
learn and to obey, since nothing more is 
needed for our happiness. In fact our 
faculties are fit for nothmg else, and if 
-we insist upon employing them in any 
other manner, we must meet the penalty 
— ^madness and misery. 



' All declare 



For what the Eternal Maker has ordained 
The powers of man : we feel within ourselves 
His energy Divine : he tells the heart 
He meant, he made us to behold and love 
What he beholds and loves, the general orb 
Of life and being— to be great like him, 
Beneficent and active."— Akin sins. 

But to return to the effect of attention 
on the bod^. There is an artificial mode 
of producmg sleep, by fatiguing the 
muscles of the eye, which is effected by a 
strained and intent gaze at any object, 
real or ideal, viewed under an acute 
angle. Perhaps by this effort the irrita- 
bility of those muscles becomes exhausted, 
and also that of the optic nerve — the 
result is giddiness, mistiness of sight, and 
soon after sleep. Congestion is induced 
in the eves, and carried thence to the 
optic and other nerves of the eyes, and 
owing to their proximity to the origin of 
the nerves of respiration and circulation, 
sympathetically affects these also, and 
thus enfeebles the action of the heart and 
lungs. If the mind resign itself to sleep, 
an orderly slow breathing takes place, 
and the whole body soon becomes com- 
posed ; but if mental effort continue to 
resist the disposition to drowsiness, an- 
other order of phenomena occurs, similar 
to those frequently arising from mesmer- 
ism. The heart's more feeble action 
first produces coldness of the extremities 
and general pallor of the surface ; the 
blood is consequently accumulated in the 
region of the heart. The brain, and 
probably the spinal and sympathetic 
system of nerves, become congested in 
consequence, and then many strange and 
curious phenomena, resulting from irre- 
gularity in the circulation of the blood 
and nervous energy, speedily follow. The 
inability to raise the upper eyelid, under 
these circumstances, arises from a kind 
of paralysis of its muscles ; a paralysis 
which is apt at the same time to affect 
other parts. Of course morbid consci- 
ousness, in various organs of the body, 
is manifested according to the different 
modifications of mental and bodily con- 
stitution in the various persons subjected 
to such experiments. 



A case is related by Dr. George Chey ne, 
which affords a very curious illustration 
of the voluntary influence of the mind 
over the body in modifving vital action 
and sensibility. A Colonel Townsend, 
residing at Bath, sent for Drs. Baynard 
and Cheyne and a Mr. Skrine, to give 
them some account of an odd sensation 
which he had for some time felt, which 
was, that he could expire when he pleased, 
and, by an effort, come to life again. He 
insisted so much on their seeing the trial 
made, that they were forced at last to 
comply. They all three felt his pulse, 
which was distinct, and had the usual 
beat. He then composed himself on his 
back for some time. By the nicest scru- 
tiny they were soon unable to discover 
the least sign of life, and at last were 
satisfied that he was actually dead ; and 
were just about to leave him, with the 
idea that the experiment had been car- 
ried too far, when they observed a slight 
motion in the body, and gradually the 
pulsation of the heart returned, and he 
quite recovered. In the evening of the 
same day, however, he compqeed him- 
self in the same manner, and reffllpi)ied. 
Disease of the heart, under unnatural 
attention to the organ, caused the phe* 
nomena. Cardan must have been sub- 
ject to some singular disease, for he says, 
" Whenever I wish it, I can go out of my 
body so as to feel no sensation whatever ; 
as if I were in ecstacy. When I enter 
this state, or more properly speaking, 
when I plunge myself into ecstacy, I 
feel my soul issuing out of my heart, 
and as it were quitting it, as well as the 
rest of my body, through a small aper- 
ture formed at first in the head, and 
particularly ^ in the cerebellum. This 
aperture, which runs down the spinal 
column, can only be kept open by great 
effort. In this situation I feel nothing 
but the bare consciousness of existing 
out of my own body, from which I am 
distinctly separated. But I cannot re- 
main in this state more than a very few 
moments."— -jDr. George Moore. 



HAYLEY AND COWPEE.— A CONTRAST. 

The reader of former papers in the 
Visitor f (see pp. 325 and 384,) cannot fail 
to have perceived that a warm friendship 
subsisted between Cowper and Hayley. 
It would, however, be wrong to suppose 
that between them there was an entire 
coincidence. With that evangelical piety 
so manifest in all the writings of *'the 
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bard of Oiney,*' Hayley had in ikct no 
sympathy. His connexion with Gibbon 
naturally gave rise to a susnicion of his 
infidelity, which was strengthened by his 
continual absence from public worship. 
The latter circumstance has indeed been 
traced to the infirmity of his health, and 
especially a severe complaint in his eyes ; 
but it is wholly irreconcilable with the 
regard to the house of God which will be 
displayed by every^ faithful follower of 
Christ. In the concluding lines of his 
epitaph on Collins, Hayley described the 
Scriptures as the most precious of all 
compositions ; and it is said that he wrote 
a beautiful extract from « Tasso" in a 
Bible he had diligently perused for 
more than sixty years, as expressive of 
the sincerity of his fttith, and grounded 
his hope of justification on the death 
and merits of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We trust it was so, but unquestionably, 
through nearly the whole of his life, his 
sentiments and conduct were those of a 
man of this world. 

In arranging the Life and Letters of 
Cowper, Hayley excluded many addressed 
to the Rev. J. Newton and Rev. T. Bull, 
on the subject of religion, and that to the 
serious injury of the work. Dr. John- 
son, the kinsman of the poet, after put- 
ting on these omissions the kindest con- 
struction, adds : " The gloominess which 
he has taken from the mind of Cowper 
has the effect of involving his character 
in obscurity. People read the * Letters' 
with the 'Task,' (and vice versa,) and 
are perplexed. They look for the Cow- 
per of each in the other, and find him 
not. The correspondence is destroyed. 
Hence the character of Cowper is undeter- 
mined ; mystery hangs over it ; and the 
opinions formed of him are as various as 
the minds of the inquirers." Dr. John- 
son states, that this was far from being 
a solitary opinion. And when he sub* 
mitted the excluded letters, with others 
he had obtained, to the judgment of 
Robert Hall, that eminent man wrote : 
** 1 have always considered the letters of 
Mr. Cowper as the finest specimen of the 
epistolary style in our language ; and 
these appear to me of a superior descrip- 
tion to the former, preserving as much 
beauty, with more piety and pathos." 
The want of sympathy, therefore, on the 
part of Hayley, with the evangelical 
piety of Cowper — the spring of his high- 
est consolations amidst the sufferings 
produced by mental disease — is therefore 
beyond dispute. 



Thus contrasted in character, they were 
remarkably so in their writings. Cow- 
per has said, with equal truth and beauty, 

<< Natur*, exerting an unwearied power, 

Forms, opens, and gives scent to every flower ; 
Spreads the fre«h verdure of the field, and leads 
The daneing Naiads through the dewy meads; 
She fills profUse ten thousand little threata. 
With music modulating all their notes ; 
And charms the woodland scenes and wilds un- 
known, 
With artless airs and concerts of her own : 
But seldom (as if fearful of expense) 
Vouchsafes to man a poet's just pretence — 
Fervency, freedom, fiuency of thought, 
Harmony, strength, words exquisitely sought ; 
Fancy, that from the bow that spans the sl^ 
Brings colours, dipp'd in heaven, that never die; 
A soul exalted above earth, a mind 
Skill'd in the characters that form mankind ; 
And, as the sun, in rising beauty dreaa'd. 
Looks to the westward from the dappled east, 
And marks, whatever clouds may interpose, 
Bre yet his race begins, its glorious close ; 
An eye like his to catch the distant gcal ; 
Or, ere the wheels of verse begin to roll, 
Like his to shed illuminating rays 
On every scene and subject it surveyB : 
Thus graced, the man asserts a poet's name. 
And the world cheerfully admits the claim. 
Pity Religion has so seldom found 
A skilful guide into poetic ground ! 
The flowers would spring where'er she deign'd to 

stray. 
And every muse attend her in her way. 
Virtue indeed meets many a rhyming friend. 
And many a compliment politely penn*d ; 
But, unattir'd in that becoming vest 
Religion weaves for her, and half undress'd. 
Stands in the desert, shivering and forlorn, 
A wintry figure, like a wither^l thorn.** 

Such was a just description of refa'gion 
so far as the muse of Hayley was con- 
cerned. The reputation he acquired in 
his own circle would have been far less, 
had his sentiments been of a. different 
order; and it is to be accounted for 
from his combining a very respectable 
share of taste, talent, and devotion to 
art and literature, with an easy fortune 
and a certain position in society. This 
opinion is sustained in the following 
quotation from the Edinburgh Review : 

** Fortune has her favourites in the 
republic of letters, as well as in the aristo- 
cracy of wealth. Desert is sometimes left, 
we are afraid, to pine in obscurity, while 
mediocrity is occasionally promoted to a 
share of public notice and indulgence, 
which appears surprising, when its claims 
come to be fairly investigated. To the 
latter class we conceive the author of the 
poem before us to belong. His indefati- 
gable industry during a long life, his cha- 
racter as a polite scholar, and his intimacy 
with men of the first literary eminence, 
are circumstances quite independent d 
the divine inspiration of genius ; but in 
Mr. Hayley 's case they have so well 
supplied the deficiency, that his 
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carries to the general ear a sort of classi- 
cal sound. The charm dissolves, how- 
ever, upon a near examination; and 
leaves us to discover, in all the produc- 
tions of his muse, a decided and invari- 
able mediocrity. There is scarcely any 
passage, in all his metrical compositions, 
which may not be reduced, by a few 
slight transpositions, to sober, sensible 
prose, without one distinguishable frag- 
ment of the scattered poet. Even in his 
earlier works, when the vigour of his 
fancy was unimpaired, there is a con- 
tinual tameness of conception, and mono- 
tony of versification, that show he was 
not born for the higher flights of poetry," 
After paying a merited compliment to 
the general excellence of his notes, the 
reviewer very justly adds : " When Mr. 
Hayley refers us to a note, it is not an 
interruption, but a relief; and we gladly 
quit languid verse for agreeable prose."* 
Well did Cowper say i-r- 

" The shelves are fUll, all other themes are sped ; 
Hackney'd and worn to the last flimsy thread, 
Satire has long since done his best ; and curst 
And loathsome ribaldry has done his worst ; 
Fancy has sported all her powers away 
In tales, in trifles, and in children's play ; 
And 'tis the sad complaint, and almost true, 
Whate'er we write, we bring forth nothing new. 
Twere new indeed to see a bard all fire, 
Touch'd with acoal from heaven, assume the lyre, 
And tell the world, still kindling as he sung, 
With more than mortal music on his tongue, 
That He, who died below, and reigns above. 
Inspires the song, and that his name la Love." 

Of himself, however, he had unwit- 
tingly given this description : — He was 
indeed a Christian bard, while the quali- 
ties of his verse obtained a favour and a 
permanence which others had sought in 
vain. To quote Montgomery, in his 
admirable Lectures on Poetry, — " With 
the exception of Collins, Gray, Gold- 
smith, and Churchill, there was not a 
poet between Pope and Cowper, who had 
power to command in any enviable de- 
gree, or even for a little while, that 
popular breath of applause, which the 
aspirant after immortality inhales as the 
prelude of it. Verse indeed was so low 
m public estimation, and so little read, 
that few of the fugitive pieces of the 
hour, on their passage to oblivion, at- 
tracted sufficient notice to defray the 
expenses of their journey thither. 

"Cowper*s first volume, partly from 
the grave character of the larger poems, 
and the purposely rugged, rambling, 
slip-shod versification, was long neg- 
lected, till the * Task,* the noblest effort 

* Edinbttxgh Review, ri. 96. 



of his muse, composed under the inspira* 
tion of cheerfulness, hope ,and love, em- 
bracing the whole soul of his afiections^ 
intelhgence, and piety — at once made 
our countrymen feel that neither the 
genius of poesy had fled from our isle, 
nor had the heart for it died in the 
breasts of its inhabitants. 

" The * Task' was the first long poem 
from the close of Churchill's brilliant, 
but evanescent career, that awoke won- 
der, sympathy, and delight, by its own 
ineffable excellence among the reading 
people of Eugland." 

The praise tendered to Hayley was of 
a different kind, arising as it did from 
different emotions; while, in some tri- 
butes, there was a lamentable want of 
sincerity. His particular friend. Miss 
Seward, (a name like his, once well 
known, but now nearly forgotten,) thus 
wrote to him on one of his poems : *' The 
epistles on Sculpture admirably widen the 
circle of your Encyclopsedian muse, which 
enriches the literary fame of Britain with 
poetic celebration of the arts and sci- 
ences, traces their progress, and recals 
the just claims of their professors from 
the oblivious shadows of time."* She 
ventures, indeed, gently to hint at the 
too frequent recurrence of certain epistles 
in so rich a poem; yet within a fort* 
night she refers another correspondent 
to that same poem, as a proof that the 
genius of tlie author had rapidly declined 
from its meridian! Many such flat- 
terers were within the circle of Hayley. 

Far otherwise was it with Cowper ; he 
secured for himself the high eulogium of 
unfeigned sincerity ; his poetry has been 
of incalculable benefit to multitudes of 
human kind ; and his ** Task," as Mont- 
gomery says, " gave a powerful impetus 
to the intellect of others. 

" The happy miracle of that rare birth" 

could not fail to quicken many a droop- 
ing mind, which, without such present 
evidence, both of genuine song and the 
genuine effects of song, amidst the pre- 
vious apathy to this species of literature, 
would hardly have ventured to brood 
over its own conceptions, in solitude and 
obscurity, till they too were warmed into 
life, uttered voices, put forth wines, and 
took their flight up to the '< highest 
heaven of invention." 

" From Cowper may be deduced the 
commencement of the third great era of 
modem English literature, since it was 
» Letters, vol. iv., p. 302. 
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in no small measure to the inspiration of 
his ''Task/' that our countrymen are 
indebted, if not for the existence, yet 
certainly for the character of the new 
school of poetry, established first at 
Bristol, and afterwards transferred to the 
Lakes, as scenery more congenial and 
undisturbed for the exercise of contem- 
plative genius." 

We have thus accomplished our pur- 
pose, so far as our limits would allow, in 
reference to this subject. We fear that 
the poems of Cowper are but little 
known by those who are now rising into 
life, though they were familiar to general 
readers in the preceding age. We wish 
therefore to awaken or to stimulate the 
minds of the readers of the FisitoTj and 
especially the younger among them, to 
their perusal. The Religious Tract So- 
ciety have already issued the ''Task and 
other Poems,'' at an unprecedently cheap 
rate, and it is intended to publish others 
of his Poems and Letters, on the same 
terms. S» 

» 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN VILLAGES. 

In the old country, (I love to hear 
that almost ajQTectionate recognition of it,) 
on some calm summer evening, as you 
descend a hill side, green and fragrant 
with heath and broom blossoms, whilst a 
stream goes on dancing to its own music 
at your feet, you behold a cluster of 
houses, whence thin, blue curling smoke 
ascends, in the valley below, from 
which one hoary edifice arises in 
sombre prominence. Around it rise 
shadowy ancestral elms, beneath whose 
broad shadows lie in their dreamless 
slumbers the 'rude forefathers of the 
hamlet;' the patriarchs of the parish, and 
the little children who died yesterday. 
Pass on, and you enter the village-street. 
Everything has the stamp of age upon. it. 
The cottage roofs are green with the 
mosses of centuries. There is the old 
manor-house, with its quaint roof, its 
pointed gables, its monstrous doors with 
ponderous hinges, its fantastic carvings 
of grotesque heads, which stand out 
in bold relief against the quiet sky. And 
near it is the vicarage, a neat, modest 
edifice, where rose-trees and woodbines 
cluster round the casement, and lift up 
their flowers, so that they may look within. 
Before the house is a closely-mown lawn, 
across which the church flings its shadow. 
The old parish church — ^look in at one of 
the low windows, and observe its large 



pews — ^its empty pulpit— its mouldering 
monuments — ^its quaintly- carved men and 
women lying in niches, with solemn looks 
and folded hands, and heraldric devices 
— its silent organ — and its lonely altar — 
then walk through its picturesque church- 
yard, and read 

' The short and simple annals of the poor ;' 

then out again into the village, and mark 
the substantial farm-house; sit awhile 
by the 'ingle nook,' where huge logs 
are piled up, ' Pelion on Ossa,' and blaz- 
ing away to all hearts' content; then 
away by the almshouse, where aged 
people sit listlessly at their doors, or 
tend, flowers as carefully as they did 
their children, who died years and years 
ago ; and on by many picturesque dwell- 
ings, until all signs of man's habitations 
cease, on the verge of the bleak common, 
and some idea may be formed of an Old 
England scene. 

" Very different in their quiet beauty 
are such villages as Lexington, and indeed 
all which I have seen in New England. 
How white and glittering those pretty 
cottages, with their cheerful-looking 
green blinds, look. There is so much 
taste displayed in their construction, that 
every one of them, with its pillars and 
veranda, and sometimes its observatory, 
seems intended as a model for exhibition 
— ^indeed the little lightning-rods pointing 
from the chimneys, seem to be the cut-off 
ends of the cords by which they might 
have been gently let down from cloud- 
land — and then, surrounded as they are 
by beautiful trees, and adorned by taste- 
fully disposed gardens, and the clearest 
of atmospheres around and above them, 
they appear to an English eye more like 
things seen in dreams than real dwelling- 
places, so very airy, unsubstantial-look- 
mg and smokeless, do they appear. And 
instead of the ancient temple and its 
graveyard, arises an exquisitely neat 
church, white and pure looking as the 
feathers of an eagle's wing ; how it glit- 
ters in the sunshme ! And hark ! from 
the classical, pretty turret, the bell 
sounds ' as if an angel spoke.' As yet, 
the venerable graveyard is not, for the 
builders of the temple are its contempo- 
raries — it has no Past! Gaze within, 
how chaste are its adornments ! There 
is no light from high-arched windows 
thrown, turning the pavement to gems, 
but green blinds soften the glare, and 

E reduce a pleasantly ' dim-rel^ioui 
ght.' "---Local LoUerings. 
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Blessing of the Beasts, or St. Anthony's Day at Koine. 



ST. ANTHONY'S DAY. 

A YEARLY festival is held at Rome, 
which is superstitiously devoted to the 
purifying and hlessing of horses and 
other animals. It is in the month of 
January, and great interest is taken in 
the ceremony by the people of Roman 
Catholic countries. The inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood send their animals, decked 
with ribands, to the convent of St. An- 
thony, near the church of St. Mary-the- 
Great; and as they pass the door, the 
priest appearing, sprinkles each creature, 
whether it be a horse, mule, ass, cow, 
sheep, goat, or dog, dipping a brush into 
a large bucket of, so-called, holy water, 
that stands near. Taking oif his cap, 
too, he mutters in Latin the freedom from 
evil of these animals, through the inter- 
cession of the blessed St. Anthony, in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost! 

The owner of the beast always gives 
a piece of money to the priest, who 

December, 1846. 



returns an engraved representation of 
St. Anthony, and a small cross of metal. 
Nor is this homage confined to the lower 
and more ignorant part of the com- 
munity, for splendid equipages, attended 
by outriders in handsome liveries, do 
not fail to appear, to receive, as sup- 
posed, the blessing of the patron saint. 

On one occasion, a countryman's beast 
having received the holy water at the 
church door, started off at full gallop; 
but before he had proceeded a hundred 
yards he fell, and his rider was rolled 
in the dust. The priest looked on, but 
not disconcerted, while some of the bye- 
standers said, that but for the blessing 
which had been pronounced, the horse 
and his rider might have broken their 
necks. 

Such is one of the varied uses to which 
holy water is applied. The rev. Dr. 
O'Croly, once a Romanist, says, ** What 
a multitude of odd ceremonies is con- 
nected with the use of holy water I It 
2 M 
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is astonishiug what virtue is ascribed to 
this consecrated element ! Nothing can 
be blessed or hallowed without it: nei- 
ther candles nor new fruits, nor new-laid 
eggs, nor ships, nor dwelling-housei| 
nor churches, nor bells, nor sacerdotu 
vestments. It is used in all the sacra* 
ments, before mass and after mass, and 
at the churching of women. Nothing, 
in short, can be done without holy water. 
Even the butter-chum is sprinkled with 
it before the churning commences, that 
the cream may work the better. It puri* 
fies the air, distempers, cleanses the souL 
expels Satan and ms imps fh>m haunted 
houses, and introduces the Holy Ghost 
as an inmate in their stead. It is eene« 
rally believed that the holy wateri blessed 
at Easter and Christmas, possesies su- 
perior virtue ; on which account leverttl 
tubs, or barrels fiiU, must be bliMed on 
these occasions, in order to lupply the 
increased demand." In what a htkttijl 
condition, then, are those itilffidMed in 
the superstitions of ponery, whilt A know>- 
ledge of them should lend a high eiti- 
mate, and duty, and improvement of oUr 
own advantages, and to constant e^rl 
and prayer for their deliverance. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON GOD'S MESSENGERS. 

It is not unlikely that the term Qod's 
messengers may have set you thinking of 
the white-winged Michaels, Gabriels, and 
Abdiels of the Almighty. You see them 
go forth with lightning-like speed on 
their errands of mercy or judgment, and 
marvel at the wondrous celerity with 
which they perform his holy will, who 
" sitteth upon the throne," now occu- 
pied in the weal and woe of mortal men, 
and now riding on the whirlwind and 
directing the storm. But no ! In using 
the term God's messengers, I have no in- 
tention to speak of angels or archangels 
as represented by painters or sculptors. 

You are now^ perhaps, supposing that 
I have taken for my subject those who 
minister in holy things, 

"The metBengen of grace to guilty men," 

and have, in the eye of your fancy, 
bishops in lawn sleeves, rectors, and cu- 
rates of parish churches, or ministers of 
other congregations, as the case may be, 
discharging the all-important duties of 
their severaJ positions — still you are wrong 
in your conception. Highly as I estimate 
the ministerial office, ranking his caUing 



above all others— who, truly moved by a 
heavenly influence, devotes his noblest 
energies to glorify the Redeemer, and to 
help his fellow-smners on their way to 
heaven— yet have I no design, in my ob- 
servations on God's messengers, to allude 
to those who publicly proclaim the gos- 
pel of peace. 

The messengers of God are many, and 
they are also good and evil; for all 
things are his messengers that go forth 
and Accomplish his designs. Sometimes 
thev are mighty as embattled monarchs, 
Ana terrible as an army of banners, while 
at other times they are mean and low. 

They cotne not forth as conquerors, 

Thett hands no weapon bear ; 
No falchions glitter on the thigh, 

4ad their brows no laurel wear. 

At one time, they are fearful to gaze 
on, foir they are messengers of destruo- 
tioa I at another, they are lovely in our 
eyeii ftS the meiMBgeyi of peace. ^' How 
beautiful aro tho fliet of them that bring 
fflad tiding! of good things, " Rom. x. 
idi Now thev go fbrth to a kingdom. 
'' Go, ye swift meilOBtfOn, to a nation 
iOAttered and pooled," Isa. zviii. 2; and 
now their orrand is only to one man. 
*' I havo a message Ikom God unto thee," 
Judg. til. HO* When we regard the varied 
messengerl rf the Almighty, and the 
means whei^by he accomplishes hia de- 
signs, we see, indeed, that " his ways are 
not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our 
thoughts." 

We cannot always see the messengers 
of God, for the acts of the Holy One are 
sometimes performed by viewless agents. 
" Let there be light : and there was 
light," Gen. i. 3. Sometimes they are 
but imperfectly discerned. ^'A spirit 
passed oefore my face : the hair of my 
nesh stood up : it stood still, but I could 
not discern the form thereof: an image 
was before mine eyes, there was silence, 
and I heard a voice saying, Shall mortal 
man be more just than God? shall a man 
be more pure than his Maker V* Job iv. 
15, 17. The agents of the Most High 
are not the less his accredited messen- 
gers, because they are but imperfectly 
discerned. The more we are accustomed 
to regard the afiairs of the world as under 
heavenly control ; and the more clearly 
we discern, in ihe things which affect 
them, the messengers of God, the >more 
ready shall we be 

To take the gold of life with life's aUoy^ 
Patient to suffer; grateful to enjoy. 

Surely, while we believe that fie 
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who made the mammoth and the ele- 
phant made also the moth and the ant 
— while we acknowledge that 

" The hand that rolled the stars aloBg 
Wrote all the promises," 

it ill heeomes us not to discern the 
messengers of the Holy One. They as- 
cend and descend in their heavenly 
errands : they go abroad, to and fro in 
the earth ; they are about our path and 
our jttUow ; nor is there a spot unvisited 
or uninfluenced by their presence. God 
is everywhere ; the migh^ mountain and 
the nunute sand on the sea-shore are 
equally his ageiits : 

The passing clouds of heaven his will obey, 
And winds and waves—his mpsseng exs are they I 

Weak and diminutive as is the coral 
inseet, as a messenger of God, it goes 
forth to do the biddmg of its great Cre- 
ator, and extended islands are formed in 
the sea. The warring elements, decay, 
and time, are messengers, also, of the 
£temal, whether swifUy or slowly they 
execute his almighty mandates. <^The 
monument becomes a ruin. The battle 
of the elements, the withering sweep of 
the lightning^'s fiery wing, with its ac- 
companying aeath peal ; the slow, snail- 
like march of unerring decay, leaving 
behind the traces of its progress ; the 
yawn of the earthquake ; these do their 
work. Upon the tangible works of man, 
his temples, palaces, pyramids, monu- 
ments, columns, the foot of time is placed, 
and will eventually crush them; st9ne 
blocks, thick-ribbed arches, roof and 
roof-tree, king-post, queen-post, beams, 
rafters, and all/' 

He who rules in the armies of heaven, 
and among the children of men, has 
mighty messengers, when he chooses to 
despatch them on errands of destruction* 
Plague, pestilence, and famine, battle 
and murder, and sudden death. These 
roam abroad in the world, and waste it, 
for the sins of its inhabitants ; yet take 
courage, thou lowly follower of thy Lord, 
for ** He shall cover thee with his fea- 
thers, and under his wines shalt thou 
trust ; his truth shall be thy shield and 
buckler. Thou shalt not be afraid for 
the terror by night ; nor for the arrow 
that flieth by day ; nor for the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness; nor for the 
destruction that wasteth at noonday. Be- 
cause thou hast made the Lord, which is 
my refuge, even the Most High, thy 
habitation," Psa. xci. 4 — 6, 9. 

God sometimes scourges the world 



with his messengers the mildew and the 
caterpillar, and effectually do they execute 
their errand ; making the garden a waste 
ffround, and the fruitful field a scene of 
desolation. When Pharaoh, the hard- 
hearted Egyptian king, and his armed 
host oppressed the people of God, what 
were the messengers of the Holy One t 
Did he send the lightning to smite them, 
the whirlwind to destroy them, or the 
earthquake to swallow them up ? No I 
For he can clothe the weakest of his crea* 
tures with power sufficient to execute his 
commands. He had angels and arch- 
angels at his disposal. He had armies 
ready to obey him, fbr he is the Lord of 
hosts, and can control the wills and affec- 
tions of sinful men. He could have sent 
the wild beasts of the earth on the mission 
of destruction; but instead of this, dimi- 
nutive and impotent creatures, such as 
the frog, the locust, and the fly, became 
the messengers of the Almighty to plague 
the stubborn heart of Pharaoh. Nor was 
it till these had done their work, that he 
sent thick darkness upon the Egyptians, 
and slew their firstborn, forcing even 
Pharaoh to rise up in haste by night, and 
to cry unto Moses and Aaron, *' Get you 
forth from among my people." 

Sometimes accidents, sometimes sick- 
ness, and sometimes human laws, become 
the messengers of our great Creator, in 
removing human beings from the world. 
We must not, however, nay we cannot, 
if we duly reflect, suppose that the great- 
est offenders have been those who have 
endured the heaviest punishments. Male- 
faotors are not of necessity the worst of 
their species, they are only delinquents 
that have happened to be discovered. 
There is a more fearful catalogue of 
crimes than that contained in the New- 
gate Calendar; and there have been 
more fearful offenders than the culprits 
who have perished on the scaffold and 
the gallows. Among those who have 
been honoured among men, and had 
marble monuments erected to their me- 
mory — among those who have lived in 
credit, and died in apparent peace, doubt- 
less have been some of the blackest 
monsters that ever bore the image of 
humanity. Successful viUany and prac- 
tised hypocrisy may escape the quick- 
sighted vigilance of man, but they cannot 
escape the lightning glance of the all- 
seeing eye of God. 

In reading the word of God we can 
hardly fail to be struck by the many 
messengers sent from the Eternal through- 
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out the whole of the Biblical history. I 
will mention a few of these as they occur 
to my memory. The ravens were mes- 
sengers to Elijah, as the bears from the 
wooa were to those who mocked Elisha. 
The ram caught in the thicket was a 
messenger for eood to Abraham and 
Isaac, as the blast of the ram's horns 
was a messenger of evil to the city of 
Jericho. Pleasant messengers were the 
cruse of oil and the barrel of meal to the 
widow of Zarephath. Poor Job was al- 
most overwhelmed with messengers ; for 
what with the Sabeans, and the fire from 
God, and the Chaldeans, and the e^reat 
windy and the plague of boils, ana his 
trying wife and injudicious friends, he 
had quite as much as he could patiently 
endure. The handwriting on the palace 
wall was a most alarming messenger to 
Belshazxar; and the smooth stone of 
the brook from the sling of David was a 
very unwelcome one to the giant Go- 
liath. Gehazi would not approve of the 
leprosy sent to him, but it was not, 
on that account, the less a messenger 
from God. The same remark may be 
made of the light from heaven that 
blinded Saul ; and the crowing of the 
cock, that smote the conscious heart of 
repentant Peter. Those that I have 
enumerated should be regarded as the 
messengers of the Almighty, as much as 
the flood that drowned the world ; and 
the Holy Scriptures of eternal truth, 
setting forth the way of salvation. 

Goa has warning messengers, remind- 
ing messengers, consoling messengers, 
and encouraging messengers. The rain- 
bow is his messenger of hope, and the 
sparkling stars are his messengers of 
faith, bidding us look upwards, when 
the world is wrapped in darkness. 
Many, too, are his messengers of joy. 
Look at spring, with its fresh buds; 
summer, with its beauteous flowers ; 
and autumn, with its abundant fruito ! 
The descending dew and the fertilizing 
shower are kindly messengers, and so 
are the refreshing breezes that, morning 
and evening, breathe health around the 
land. What think you of sunshine, and 
the warbling of birds, and the hum of 
bees, and the waving of butterflies' wings? 
These are messengers expressly commis- 
sioned to make the heart happy ; surely, 
then, the heart ought to be grateful. 

Remember that I am reasoning with 
myself, as well as with you ; for it by no 
means follows that, because I talk about 
the messengers of God, I am more apt in , 



discerning them than you are. While a 
man has the credit of being as quick- 
sighted as a lynx, all the time he may be 
blind as a beetle. 

Our hopes and fears are often heralds 
of mercy to us, and oh ! what a inessen- 
^er is the "still small voice," that aims 
its way to the deafest ear and the hardest 
heart f Not more influential than this is 
the pealing thunder, that seems to rend 
both earth and heaven. This is a mes- 
senger that is irresistible. Dominion 
and power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, oppose it in vain. Compared 
with this, tne torrent of the river and 
the tide of the roaring ocean, are weak 
and uninfluential. Has this messenger 
been sent to you? Has it broken in 
upon your privacy, when the doors and 
windows of yoiur chambers have been 
closed, and when darkness has spread 
over you its shadowy wings ? Has it told 
you that ''all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God;" that "the 
soul that sinneth, it shall die" and warned 
you to " flee from the wrath to come" 
by washing in the "fountain open for 
ail uncleanness?" In a word, has it told 
you, that without faith in Him who died 
on the cross, you have nothing to hope^ 
and that with it you have nothing to 
fear? 

You will see, by what I have sud, that 
the pen of a ready writer might soon fill 
a book with a catalogue of only part of 
the messengers of God. Try if you can- 
not make out a much more lengthy list 
than that with which I have presented 
you. They say that the jackal is useful 
to the king of beasts, in providing him 
with food ; for though he does not actu- 
ally take the prey for the lion, he starts 
the game. In like manner I may he 
useful to you ; for if I do no more, I at 
least start some profitable subjects for 
your consideration, and do my best to 
persuade you to pursue them. 



RAMBLES IN IRELAND. 
No. VI. 

The town of Gal way is remarkahle for 
the foreign appearance it wears, and the 
un-Irish look of many of its inhahitants, 
who have dark eyes and hair, and who 
are said to be descended from Spanish 
colonists. The principal street, that runs 
in a westerly direction from the great 
square, has a number of curious arched 
gateways of stone, some of them hav> 
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ing coats of arms, and others beautifully 
carved with fantastic devices. Many 
of the houses are very old; the most 
conspicuous among them, and on which 
the quaint carvings are in an excellent 
state of preservation, is ** Lynch's Cas- 
tle," in Lombard-street, formerly in- 
habited by the mayor of Gal way, who, 
Brutus-like, condemned his own son to 
death for murder, and hanged him with 
his own hands from the window of his 
house, when he saw that the populace 
were preparing to rescue him, as he 
passed to the usual place of execution. 
There are some remains of tbe ancient 
wall of the town ; the most perfect is 
in the garden of the hotel where I 
stayed. The waters of Lough Corrib 
empty themselves into the bay, and a 
finer sight of the kind cannot be con- 
ceived than that which presents itself to 
the spectator, standing on the old bridge, 
and looking in the direction of the rapids. 
A splendid new bridge of stone crosses 
tiie river higher up near the gaol, con- 
necting it with the court-house on the 
opposite side of the stream, a fine build- 
ing, with a portico of four doric columns. 
There is a most curious part of the town 
called the Claddagh, inhabited by fisher- 
men, who are banded together in a com- 
munity, under the direction of one of 
their number, whom they designate as a 
** king," and who administers among 
them certain laws, to which they are all 
bound to yield obedience. They never 
jseek for the settlement of their disputes 
at any other tribunal. Their number, 
including their families, amounts to se- 
veral thousands. They will not suffer 
strangers to reside among them. 

Gdway is one of the most populous 
towns in Ireland. Its situation on the 
north side of the bay, which forms one 
of the finest harbours on the shores of 
the Atlantic, is very favourable to trade ; 
and if the intended connexion of Galway 
with the eastern part of Ireland, by 
means of a railway, be carried into effect, 
it will increase in importance and wealth. 
The new docks here are good, having 
water for vessels of five hundred tons, 
and a very fine quay. 

I left Galway by the Limerick mail, 
which runs through Gort and Ennis. 
The country near the former town is 
very beautiful. Lord Gort has a seat 
about three miles distant from it, with 
entrance lodges close by the high road. 
Ennis is the county town of Clare. It 
was alive to-day with villagers from the 



neighbourhood, who had come to market, 
and so filled the narrow streets, that it 
was with difficulty the coach passed 
through. The river Feargus flows by 
this town, and falls into the Shannon. 
We crossed the former at Clare, once 
the capital of the county, but now con- 
sisting of only a few houses. There is a 
castle at the foot of the bridge, used as a 
barrack for soldiers. On the left of the 
road we pursued after we had left Clare, 
are the remains of Quin Abbey. It must 
have been' a magnificent edifice when 
in its glory, being built of black marble. 
Its founder is said to have been made a 
prince by the then reigning pope. A little 
further on, the road passed over a rising 
ground, and gave us the first view of the 
king of island rivers, the Shannon. This, 
at intervals, kept forming a part of the 
prospect, until, after crossing a narrow 
tributary to the river, near the foot of 
Cratloe Castle, we entered the county of 
Limerick. The city lay before us, in the 
midst of a plain, through which the 
Shannon rolls his glorious waters. This 
we soon crossed, over a magnificent 
bridge, that leads into the centre of the 
modern part of the city. 

Limerick is one of the most celebrated 
places in Ireland; with its history are 
connected some of the most stirring mili- 
tary and political events. In the ninth 
century it was inhabited by the Danes, 
and subsequently by the Irish, when it 
became the capital of the province, and 
the residence of the kings of North 
Munster. It continually changed mas- 
ters during the struggles connected with 
the English invasion, until at length it 
submitted to the Saxon rule. In the 
parliamentary war it resisted the attempt 
of Ireton to gain possession, until trea- 
chery elSected what skill and valour could 
not accomplish. William iii. was de- 
feated before the walls, and obliged to 
raise the siege ; although afterwards the 
city surrendered to general Ginckle. The 
castle, that owed its erection to king 
John, and which still bears his name, 
was a place of immense strength, as its 
present condition testifies. It stands at 
the foot of Thomond-bridge ; at the Clare 
end of which there still exists "the 
treaty-stone," on which, as its name im- 
ports, the treaty of surrender in 1 691 was 
signed. The old part of the city near 
the castle is very low and dirty ; the new 
part, running westward, is composed of 
fine buildings and noble streets, equal to 
anything I saw in Ireland. The cathedral. 
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both within and without; is rery lin** 
interesting. The most pleasing sight 
was an exceedingly large congregation, 
which <m the sabbath afternoon I saw 
gathered within its walls. My English 
notions of the Lord's day were however 
fearfiilly shocked, by the way in which 
some of the people of Limerick closed 
the day. After the evening service, I had 
returned to the house of the amiable 
family with whom, for a few days, I was 
located, and was speaking with some of 
the younger branches on the importance 
of early dedication to God, when our 
conversation was interrupted by the dis* 
tant shouts of an immense concourse of 
people mingled with the roll of drums, 
and the sound of martial music. At first 
I was startled, imagining that some dis- 
turbance had takenplace, and that the mi* 
litaiy had been called out ; but it proved 
to be a procession of the members of the 
Temperance Society, with one oi the 
brass hands, which father Mathew had 
patronised. They had been some eight or 
ten miles from Limerick to a meeting, 
and were now on their return, marching 
through the streets with colours fljring, 
and the band playing most intemperately ; 
while the tramp or the feet of several 
thousands of persons, men, women, and 
children; the mingling in harsh dis- 
sonance of the shouts of tnemen, with the 
shrill cry of females, and the ringing 
laughter of boys, made the whole appear 
a scene of mad confusion and folly. And 
such is too often the kind of dose which 
in Ireland is given to the sabbath. Alas f 
the great mass of the people know not 
what they do : and their professed teach- 
ers do not care, or know how, to instruct 
them. Their souls are perishing, and 
but little of the balm of Gilead is borne 
to them. Few physicians attempt in 
earnest to heal tnem of their malady, 
'f How long, O Lord, holy and true I" 

Limerick has a large export trade in 
provisions, which gives employment to 
a good number of hands. There are 
spme lace manufact<nries here, the pro- 
ducts of which are much esteemed; 
being regarded as equal, if not superior 
to any that is made in England or on the 
continent. 

After traversing the city in all diree- 
ttons, my thoughts turned towards Kil- 
lamey — ^the grand attraction that had 
been before my imagination for many 
days. I at length resolved to go down 
the Shannon by the steamer as £Eir as 
Tarbert, and thence to Tralee and the 



lakes, returning to Limerick by land. 
This plan I was able to carry out It 
was a most lovely day when, in company 
with a friend, f went on board. The 
waters of the Shannon looked bright 
and beautiful, as we glided over them ; — 
now swelling into a glorious lake, now 
contracting again into a narrow channel. 
This is characteristic of the river, almost 
from its source. Between the moun- 
tains of Leitrim and Limerick, there are 
no less than six lakes formed by it, the 
chief of which are Loueh Allen, Loufih 
Ree, and Lough Derg. Westward of the 
city, the banks of the stream are adonied 
with several gentlemen's seats. On the 
left, rose the high rock of Cadrig-o-gunnel, 
"the rock of the candle;" -oa wmch are 
the ruins of a castle, built by one of the 
O'Briens. From its commanding posi- 
tion it must have been a place, of import- 
ance. It is visible in all durectionB for 
many miles. In about two hoinrs, we 
passed the mouth of the river .Feargus, 
across which lie several islands, tome ik 
them cultivated. One oi the cUef beau- 
ties of the splendid sheet of water which 
we were descending, is the diversified 
and picturesque islwds that gem its sur^ 
face. After we had passed one of these, 
called Foynes Isle, the steamer crossed 
over to the northern bank, formed 
by noble clifis, covered with foHage. 
Here one of the sailors played a bu^e, 
whose rich music was answered by Soft 
and delicious echoes from the rocky 
shore. As we had not yet heard those 
marvellous sounds which are awakened 
from tibe eagle's nest at Killarney, these 
afibrded a rich treat; and as, under the 
influence of the sweet subduing melody, 
we glided along the river, which became 
more and more beautifid, it needed no 
vast luxuriance of imagination to regard 
the scene as one of enchantment How- 
ever, the spell was soon broken by the 
debarkation at Tarbert, where we had to 
take the car to Tralee. This proved a 
sorry, jolting conveyance, whose Jerkings 
and pitehines, with a heavy load of pas- 
sengers and luggage over a bad road, 
soon put all poetry to flight, and brought 
us back again to a world of realities. 

At Listowel, We changed our car. On 
our way thither, I soon found we were 
fairly in Kerry. Whatever of poverty 
and misery I had seen in the north and 
west, nothing equalled the squalid beg- 
gary of the south. Habitations, not fit 
for dogs or pigs to dwell in, were tenanted 
by human beings, half in rags ; most of 
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them emaciated and sickly, if they were 
above the age of eight years ; when the 
round and ruddy face of childhood gives 
place to the sharp angular features of 
penury and wretchedness. How they 
exist IS, to me, a perfect mystery. 

From Listowel, the road, after crossing 
the river Feale, winds among the moun- 
tains; and at length the Magillicuddy 
reeks, and all the attendant giants of 
this region of wildness and beauty, burst 
upon our view. A purple glow was 
upon the hills near Tralee, and on the 
right the waves of the Atlantic were 
gleaming like burnished gold, shining 

Sloriously beneath the last rays of the 
escending sun. On the left were the 
paps of Cork, and in grand confusion, 
range beyond range of mountains, broken 
in one place in the centre of the scene by 
the huge gap of Dunloe. It was ma^ifi-^ 
cent bey ondconception. AtTralee, l£)und 
kind fnends waiting to receive me, and 
preached to an excellent congregation. 

The next morning, as had been agreed, 
we started early for Killarney, full of 
excitement and anticipations of the plea> 
sure which this day's engagements were 
to afford. The mists yet covered the 
summits of the. mountains that overhang 
Tralee, as we left the town, but gradually 
these vanished, and glimpses of a blue 
sky ^ave promise of a lovely day. After 
crossing a low range of hills, the moun^ 
tains that gird Killarney became visiblei 
half clothed with clouds that hid their 
lofty heads. This was especially so with 
Carran Tuel, the highest of the Magilli- 
cuddy reeks, and the loftiest land in 
Ireland. The road wound throueh a 
pretty little valley, and by the side of 
cultivated fields, for some miles. The 
summits of the Cork mountains, and of 
Mangerton and Tore, were bathed in sun- 
light, the rich woods of the latter flashing 
like gems, as the light winds stirred the 
leaves. A few minutes, and a turn in 
the road near a sharp descent towards 
the town presented to our view the 
bursting glories of this enchanting scene. 
I hardly know how to characterize the 
emotions of that moment. I could scarce- 
ly breathe, from the excitement which 
that glimpse of never-to-be-foreotten 
beauties awakened ; and as if fearfm that 
an audible sound might dissolve the mag- 
nificent vision, sufiered no exclamation, 
expressive of the delicious feelings that 
thrilled through the soul, to esci^fie my lips. 
There are occasions and places when the 
poverty of language to embody the emo* 



tions into which the heart is swelling, is 
deeply felt; and this appeared to be both 
the spot and the time. Words then would 
have seemed an impertinence. My breast 
heaved with a dee|>-drawn sigh, as if it 
would thus relieve itself of an oppressive 
ioy. Some less excitable reader will per- 
haps smile at this rhapsodical strain. 
Let him see Killarney as I saw it, before 
he condemns me. 

The scene that lay stretched out before 
me appeared to be a vivid realization of 
planters' dreams, as these are delineated 
m the rich and elaborate pictorial illus- 
trations of the Land of Beulah and the 
Delectable Mountains, which I have seen, 
in some splendid editions of Bunyan's 
immortal work. The lakes are on three 
sides shut in by the mountains; some of 
these are clothed with trees almost to 
the very summit*: Tore especially is 
thus adorned. There they rise, like huge 
giants, guarding the sleeping beauty at 
their feet. I could trace the course of 
the waters of the lower lake for several 
miles, until they were hidden by the 
islands at the south of Glena Bay. The 
middle and upper lakes I could not 
distinguish from this spot The large 
sheet of water, which is known by the 
name of the Lower Lake, is studded with 
islands of difierent sises, from the bare 
rock up to those of several acres in 
extent; Rosa Island being the largest, 
and Innisfallen the most lovely« The 
prin^pel ones seemed to be covered with 
foliage to the water's edse, and mostly, 
as I afterwards found, with arbutui-trees, 
which are here in much request, as of 
their wood many useftil and ornamental 
articles are made. 

I was not permitted long to feast my 
eyes with this splendid scene; for the 
coach, rapidly descending the hill that 
leads to the town, soon reached its desti- 
nation. There is nothing in Killarney 
itself to attract the attention of the tour- 
ist ; nothing to indicate the near neigh- 
bourhood of beauties and sublimities 
that cannot be surpassed, except a great 
variety of engravmgs in many of the 
shop-windows, and an unusual number 
of cars and ponies, and their somewhat re- 
spectably^clad drivers* These surrounded 
the passengers, eager to be employed in 
their service ; and, glad to lose no time, 
I and my fellow-traveller speedily made 
arrangements for a oar to the gap of 
Dunloe. It is usual to ride to this cele- 
Inrated ravine, and, dismissing the vehicle 
at the entrance, walk through it^ then to 
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descend into the Black Valley, and take 
boat at the Upper Lake. Having agreed 
with tome boatmen to meet us there in 
the course of the afternoon, we set off. 
Our road passed by lord Kenmare's 

rrk, near to which, on a spot of ground, 
believe, given by that nobleman, a 
most gorgeous cathedral is in course of 
erection, for the use of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. Next to Armagh, I should think, 
it will be the finest building they have in 
Ireland. It is in a position to attract 
the eye of the visitor, as soon as he 
enters the valley from the Tralee side of 
the town, and is not unworthy to form 
part of the group of objects diat there 
enchant the beholder. The religious 
party, by whom this and other similar 
buildings are being erected, both in £ng« 
land and Ireland, seem determined to 
spare no expense upon them. While the 
eye kindles as it gazes on the exquisite 
and imposing forms in which the archi- 
tectural genius of man is displayed ; and 
the spirit thrills with pleasure, in the 
contemplation of these glorious creations 
of human skill, which I think Coleridge 
calls '* sculptured music;" one cannot 
but feel sad, that all this should be made, 
as it too often is, the tomb rather than 
the temple of pure religion ; and the 
mind irresistibly reverts to those sepul- 
chres of which the Saviour speaks, var- 
nished and beautiful without, but wiSiin 
" full of rottenness." 

But to return from this digression. 
Our road towards the gap, ran for some 
miles in view of the Lower Lake, glis- 
tening like silver, and crowned with its 
ever verdant islands. On our right were 
the remains of Aghadoe church, a very 
ancient structure, and near it the stump 
of a round tower and other ruins. On 
the left, and nearly opposite to this spot, 
is the Victoria Hotel, finely situated, 
having in front a full view of the lake, 
with its magnificent surrounding scenery. 
About seven or eight miles from the 
town of KiUaniey the road runs over a 
stone bridge that crosses the river Laune 
— the only outlet for the waters of the 
lakes, which here foam and rush through 
scattered rocks with fierce impetuosity. 
Not far from this is a cave, containing 
an Ogham inscription, — a curious an- 
cient mode of writmg, carrying back the 
mind to a period anterior to the coming 
of Christ. This cave we did not see. We 
were eager to explore the natural wonders 
that were before us, and in a few minutes 
after crossing the river, we reached the 



entrance to the gap, where a acene of 
wildness and sublimity burst upon our 
view, that of its peculiar kind is unsur- 
passed by anything in the British isles. 

T. A. 



SET YOUR AFFECTIONS ON THINGS 
ABOVE. 

We seek what we love; our efforts 
follow our afiections, whether we know 
it or not. 

<' Set your affections," saith our apostle, 
" on things above," that is, on a relimon 
heavenly, imaffected, simple, free from 
the entanglements of a worldly dispensa- 
tion. Shun all the low and earthly cere- 
monies and inventions of the *' disputers 
of this world." Affect, mind, delight in 
Christ, heaven, grace, truth, the soul, the 
God and Father of all, Providence, the 
Holy Spirit, communion with Christ, the 
"many mansions," and the Mount Sion, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, the general as- 
sembly and church of the firstborn, the 
spirits of just men made perfect, Jesus 
the Mediator of the new covenant, the 
blood of sprinkling, speaking better 
things than that of Abel. 

Affect and love the word of Christ, the 
Bible, and the promises of Christ, the 
worship of Christ, the praises of Christ, 
the sacraments of Christ, the anticipationB 
of being with Christ in body and soul for 
ever, therein revealed. 

Affect and love what is spiritual, int^ 
lectual, moral, elevated, permanent, pu- 
rifying, consoling, strengthening, eternal, 
according to the riile of Holy Scripture. 

To set our affections on things above, 
is more than the seeking them, though 
necessary to it. It is choosing, it is loving, 
it is placing our happiness and delight in 
them, and the means of attainino; to them. 
It is the direct effect of the birth and 
renewal of the Holy Spirit. As the iron, 
touched by the magnet, turns to the pole, 
so the mind, touched by grace^ turns to 
Christ.— J3s«Aop of Calcutta, 



CONSIDER THE END. 

There is no one action of man in tits 
life, says Thomas of Malmesbury, whicb 
is not the beginning of so long a chain of 
consequences, as that no human provi- 
dence is high enough to give us a pros- 
pect to the end. 
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Louis xvi. parting with his Family. 



ENGLISH HISTORY. 



GEORGE III. 



The king's speech at the opening of 
the £nglish parliament in January, 1792, 
was silent on the suhject of France, 
thoueh the British rulers were rendered 
deeply anxious by the proceedings in that 
country. Fox still eulogized them, and 
in a subsequent debate, earl Stanhope 
recommended a close alliance with the 
French. However, India and Russia 
were the prominent subjects for debate. 
The alliance with Prussia was strength- 
ened by the marriage of the duke of 
York with the daughter of its king. A 
slight reduction in taxation was made, 
and Pitt declared that there never was a 
time when the continuance of peace could 
be more reasonably expected. The in- 
surrection of the negroes in St. Domingo 
checked the proceedings of the abolition- 
ists, which were rather impeded by Clark- 
son having been prominent on some pub- 
lic occasions, as a favourer of the French 
Tevolution, so that, when Wilberforce 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to do 
away the slave trade, though he was sup- 
ported by the personal votes of both Pitt 
and Fox, Dundas was able to carry the 
insertion of the word ** gradual*' before 
'* abolition." It was evident that the king 
and the ministry in general were favour- 
able to this iniquitous trafiiC| disbelieving 



the statements of its cruelties and horrors, 
though proved by indisputable evidence. 
The duke of Clarence even spoke in the 
House of Lords against the abolition. 

One important measure of improve- 
ment now effected, was the establishment 
of regular police-offices in the metropolis 
with magistrates to each. Efforts for 
parliamentary reform were renewed : but 
the promoters, especially two associa- 
tions, called the Corresponding Society, 
and the Friends of the People, were 
closely connected with the French revo- 
lutionary leaders. Considerable alarm 
now prevailed, not only among the de- 
cided opponents of any change, but 
among the whigs ; Windham, Burke, and 
others expressing themselves strongly on 
the subject. In May, a proclamation was 
issued against seditious meetings and 
publications, which of course increased 
the apprehensions already felt by many. 
It was called for. One body, the Society 
for Constitutional Information, had voted 
an address to the Jacobins, openly speak- 
ing of all kingly rule as "diabolical." 

An address was voted by both houses 
of parliament, on which occasion the 

Sri nee of Wales spoke, to express strong 
isapprobation of seditious proceedings. 
Soon after, an information was filed by 
the attorney-general against Paine, the 
author of a seditious publication of con- 
siderable notoriety. The bill, declaringf 
2 N 
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that juries were to decide upon tbe law, 
as well as the facts, in cases of libel, was 
carried, and the parliament closed in 
June, with a speecn in which the king 
noticed the warfare begun in Eiurope, but 
still expressed his own hopes of peace. 

There were ample grounds for uneasi- 
ness, not only to those apprehensive of 
any change, but to those who desired 
the preservation of regular government 
and social order ; for societies, or clubs, 
were formed in most of the large towns, 
in close correspondence not only with 
each other, but also with the leaders of 
the French revolution. These bodies 
evidently were bent upon effecting the 
most serious changes in England, strongly 
resembling those of France. As the 
year advanced, the more moderate parties 
withdrew, while those that remained ex- 
pressed themselves In the most inflam- 
matory latiffuage, speaking of England 
as being afinost in that abject state of 
slavery, from which France had emerged. 
They sent addresses to the French con- 
vention, which were speedily answered 
in grateful terms, talking of fraternization. 
A supply of some thousand pairs of shoes 
for the French revolutionary armies then 
in the field, was also forwarded. Evi- 
dently great care was necessary, lest 
these seditious feelings should break forth 
into action. They were met by a counter 
association, for preserving liberty and 
property against republicans and levellers, 
which sought by cheap publications and 
meetings, to expose the fallacious prin- 
ciples and dangerous designs of the Cor- 
responding Society, and similar institu- 
tions. They showed that <'the liberty and 
equality" of the French republicans only 
led to anarchy. In one of their addresses 
they warned the people, that "The ex- 
cesses of these ruffian demagogues have 
no bounds ; they have already surpassed 
the wildest frenzies of fanaticism, super- 
stition, and enthusiasm, plundering and 
murdering at home, and propagating 
their opinions by the sword in foreign 
countries, imposture, fallacy, falsehood, 
and bloodshed! Their philosophy is the idle 
talk of school-boys, and their actions are 
the savage ferociousness of wild beasts. 
Such are the new lights and the false phi- 
losophy of our pretended reformers, and 
such the effects tney have produced, where 
alone they have been unfortunately tried." 

The great mass of the English people 
now divided between these two par- 
ties, and even, if some of the associa- 
tions went too far, and excited a spirit 



almost persecuting, against those who 
differed from them, it must be allowed 
that they were the main instruments for 
preserving England from being plunged 
mto civil discords, deeply injurious, even 
if they did not proceed quite so far as 
the revolutionary deeds oi France, which 
had by this time led to horrible excesses. 
At the beginning of this year, it was 
evident that France would soon be at 
vrat with the neighbouring powers, while 
anarchy was progressing m its provinces. 

In March, the use of the guillotine for 
all exeoutioDS was ordered. The red cap, 
or "bonnet rouge,*' and the tri*colour 
cockade of white, red, and blue, were 
adopted as marks of true revolutionists. 
In April, war with Austria was declared. 
Three armies were already on the fron- 
tiers. On Sunday, the Uih. of that 
month, a festival in honour i^ libertv:.was 
held in the Champ de Mars. A colossal 
figure of Liberty was drawn in a chair 
with incense burning before it Mean- 
while, the pillage and burning of the 
country houses of the nobility and gentry 
continued, with many riots, on account 
of the high price of bread. 

When the first bodies of French troops 
came in sight of their opponents, near 
Lille, they fled, but sought to exctise 
their cowardice by charging their officers 
with treachery, murdering some of them 
as well as some Austrian prisoners* 
Terror began to prevail in the metropolis. 
Many, suspected of dislike to the extreme 
proceedings of the revolutionists, were 
imprisoned. Lafayette and others, with 
whom the revolution had originated, were 
now suspected and denounced. 

The king having refUsed in June to 
sanction decrees for calling up twenty 
thousand confederated ruffians from the 
provinces, and for imprisoning or ban* 
ishing all priests who had not taken the 
civic oath, a mob entered the palace by 
force. For some hours, the lives of the 
whole royal family were in great periL 
A crisis was evidently at hand. It was 
soon known that the Austrian and Prus- 
sian armies were advancing towards Paris^ 
on which the country was declared to be 
in danger. A number of desperate cha- 
racters, principally from Marseilles, had 
now been Collected in Paris, where much 
disorder prevailed. The Marseillaise ar- 
rived, singing the song which soon became 
the national air, known as the Marseillaise 
Hymn. The day of their arrival was 
marked by a dispute with a few of the na- 
tional guard, one of whom was murderedi 
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The duke of Brumiwkk commenced 
his march, attended by many emigrante. 
At their ittstanee/ and by their influence 
at the Austrian conrt, hut contrary to his 
own opinion, he issued a manifesto, de- 
claring that he came to restore the king's 
authority, and stop anarchy, adding many 
threats against the National Assembly and 
those in authority, if apy injury should be 
offered to the royal family. :The jrevo- 
lutionary party now Hecame still more 
violent; the queen, in particular, was 
every day insulted. Efforts were made 
to induce the king to fly from Paris, but 
in vain, though it was evident that he 
would be dethroned, and probably mur- 
dered. That an attempt would be made 
on the palace was well known, and some 
preparations were made to repel force. 
The tocsb, or alarm-bell, sounding early 
on the 10th of August to oJlect the mob^ 
the Swiss guards, some of the national 
guards, and a number of individual 
royalists^ who hastened to the TuQleries, 
prepared for resistance. The pusillani- 
mous king and the royal family were in- 
duced to take reftige in the National 
Assembly, then sitting, while the defend- 
en of the palace were left without orders. 
This was a sad error. They ought to 
have been withdrawn and dispersed ; for 
surely the empty walls were of no im- 
portance. An attack was speedily made. 
At first the mob were repulsed, several 
hundreds beinff killed ; but an order was 
then sent to the Swiss to cease their re- 
sistance. The populace forced an en- 
trance. A horrible butchery of all found 
within the palace followed. More than 
six hundred attendants of the court, the 
Swiss and national guards, were mas- 
sacred, chiefly the Swiss, with every cir* 
oumstance of cnielty. The dead bodies 
were stripped, treated with indecency, 
and mutilated in a manner most disgrace- 
ful to the infuriated women, active in this 
dreadful commencement of a series of mas- 
sacres scarcely to be paralleled in history. 
A decree was passed in the king's 
presence, declaring his dethronement; 
and the calling of a national convention, 
to arrange the sovereignty of the people, 
was ordered. France was now, con- 
fessedly, a republic; all the remaining 
traces of royalty were ordered to be de- 
stroyed; the royal familv were closely 
confined in a tower, called the Temple, 
a part of the old palace of the Knights 
Templars. It was evident in the case of 
Louis XVI., that, as usual, there would be 
but a short step from the throne to the 



scaffold. The British ambassador was re- 
called, on the plea that his mission being 
to the king, it was ended by the dethrone- 
ment He was, however, authorized to de- 
clare that his monarch had no intention to 
depart from the neutrality hitherto ob* 
served. 

On the frontiers, the armies were in 
confusion. Lafayette fled from his own 
troops; but on ero8sin|; the border^ he 
was taken by the Austnans, and detained 
five years in close imprisonment The duke 
of Brunswick advanced very slowly, but he 
took Longwy, and, by the end of August, 
attacked Vei^un. The pe<H>le of La 
Vendue had also risen in behalfof the king. 

In Paris, on August 29th, all were in 
a state of sdarm, wmch Robespierre, with 
hk assodates, increased as much as pos- 
sible. Danton, Marat, and others who 
ruled the city of Paris, closed the bar- 
riers, and ordered domiciliary visits. In 
these many of the clergy, noblesse, and 
other loyalists, with ouers who had ori- 
ginally promoted the revolution, but now 
opposed the anarchists, were seized and 
sent to the prisons, by this time filled 
with some thousands of victims desig- 
nated as suspected* 

September the 2nd was Sunday; but 
another sudi sabbath day probably never 
was seen on earth. The tocsin sounded ; 
armed ruffians assembled, who took pos- 
session of the prisons. At the Abbey, 
the Chartelet, La Force, and other nlaces» 
the work of death rapidly proceeded. The 
bloodthirsty villains lost no time. A few 
of the ruffians sat as judges. The pri- 
soners were called, and hastily ques- 
tioned. In a very few instances, they 
were spared ; but the general course was 
to tell them they might depart, when 
they were hurried to Uie entrance, and 
there savagely murdered by others of the 
armed barbanans, the bodies being piled 
in the streets. 

The Kc^tre was chiefly a place of con- 
finement for lunatics. The keeper offi»red 
some resistance, but he was killed. The 
eates were forced, and the insane mur- 
dered with the suspected, who had been 
sent there. These massacres continued 
three days, with the most horrible cir* 
cumstanees of atrocity. The prineess de 
Lamballe was one of the most distin« 
guished victims. From attachment to 
the royal family, she had left England to 
join them, but had been taken from them 
and sent to La Force. On being thrust 
out of the prison, she was immediately 
struck down, and murdered. Her body 
2 M 2 
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was stripped) mutilated in the most hor- 
rible manner, and dragged through the 
streets, to the Temple, where her head 
was held up to the window. An attempt 
was made to force the king and queen to 
see it, but the persons in charge there 
had sufficient humanity to hinder this, 
also to prevent the mob from rushing in 
to massacre the royal family. 

The National Assembly were actually 
sitting when these horrible massacres 
began. They continued to do so, trans- 
acting merely routine business, chiefly 
listening to bombastic speeches, made 
with trifling presents to be applied to 
public use. Some deputies were, from 
time to time, sent to ascertain what was 
passing, who returned with vague state- 
ments. No effectual interposition was 
made. Many of the assembly were deeply 
concerned in this dreadful tragedy, while 
the greater number were paralysed with 
terror, and fearful for themselves. Nor 
was the least effort made by the national 
guard, then amounting to fifty thousand 
men, to stop the few hundreds engaged 
in this massacre. Neither was any de- 
cisive effort made to call the cut- throats 
to answer for their crimes. Thus began 
"the reign of terror," as it was well de- 
nominated. Dr. Moore, who was then 
at Paris, and who certainly was among 
those who favoured the French revolu- 
tion, wrote at the time, "Scenes have 
heen acted since the beginning of the 
French revolution, particularly on the 
10th of August, and those now perform- 
ing, which are of a nature to make the 
warmest lover of liberty reflect very long, 
and weigh every circumstance, before he 
engages in a scheme of oversetting or 
altering the established government of 
any country where law and order have a 
considerable, though an imperfect influ- 
ence." He speaks of the advantages of 
those governments " which include within 
them the safe, regular, and legal means of 
redressing such abuses and inconveniences 
as an alteration of circumstances must 
produce in the very best system." Well 
IS it when such means are used in time ; 
sad is it when, as Dr. Moore observes, 
"the means proposed is insurrection." 
And as a royalist observed to him a few 
days after these events, " The people of 
France were tyrannized over, to remedy 
which they are now made tyrants," add- 
ing, " France has nothing to fear from 
foreign enemies, but everything from in- 
ternal discord and villany." 
. Above fifty prisoner/ were at Orleans. 



They were ordered to Versailles. On 
their arrival they also were massacred, 
by men who came the evening before 
from Paris. The like atrocities were 
committed in some other towns. The 
dead bodies at Paris were thrown into 
pits, and in the catacombs of Paris, a 
dark wall, behind which their remains 
are now heaped up, has the expressive 
inscription : 

D. M. 
II. & III. 

Septembre. 

MDCCXCII. 

The number of these victims of ferocity 
could not be actually ascertained ; but it 
is probable, that including lunatics, debt- 
ors, and prisoners for offisnces, some of 
whom were also summarily despatched in 
these dreadful days, more than Ave thou- 
sand were murdered in Paris alone, the 
majority of whom probably had been fa^ 
vourers of the revolution, for most of the 
decided royalists had already fled. The 
sensation throughout Europe was nearly 
equal to that produced by the dreadful 
massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572. It 
was now seen that infidelity was tluFsty 
for blood, as well as superstition ; in fa«ty 
however widely these curses of the hu- 
man race may seem to be separated, their 
extremes meet. 

The events that followed in France 
may prove that the former is more sa^ 
vage, and more bold and open in its 
deeds of atrocity and blood, but super- 
stition has ever shown more cruel re- 
finement in its proceedings, and haa 
added, to a far greater extent, in dealing 
with its victims, mental agony to the 
refinements of bodily tortures*-to say 
nothing of the horror of proceeding un- 
der the pretext of promoting the cause of 
Christ. It is not possible to speak in too 
strong terms of the horrors of these 
Parisian massacres, but, if possible, the 
cruelties of the inquisition must be desig- 
nated as still more horrible. And the 
greater length of its reign has caused the 
number of its victims far to exceed those of 
the "days of terror," with the whole sum 
of the victims of the French revolution. 
While holding up to deserved execratMHi 
Infidelity and its fruits, Superstition must 
not be allowed to escape under shelter of 
the condemnation justly directed toward? 
its sister tyrant. Both are opposed te 
the spirit of Christ — and to both m^jr be 
applied the test and warning of sacired wi^i 
" By their fruits ye shall know th^m,^ . 

And if England has hitherto iJIiJmii 
spared from Im 8oeii?S| it iiJk^ JUffDB 
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needful that these events, so near her 
shores, should be held up as heacons to 
her. Both Infidelity and Superstition are 
children of Satan, and the murderous 
works of their father they will do, even as 
the Jews of old, John vHi. 44. Having 
decidedly spoken of these horrors, a few 
words may be added, to recall to mind, that 
they were the inflictions of Divine ven- 
geance on a people who had themselves, in 
former times, persecuted their Protestant 
brethren, driving them forth in the same 
manner. The French nation also had 
been notorious for licentiousness and 
atheism, while the clergy were upholders 
of the Romish superstitions, and perse- 
cutors of all who sought the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity and truth. Oh that 
other lands, especially our own, may take 
warning, and not sufier indignation, how- 
ever just, or pity, however justifiable, to 
conceal from us the truth, "Except ye re- 
pent, ye shall all likewise perish." This 
solemn word of warning is addressed to all 
who view the Divine judgments on others. 

The cowardice of the well-dbposed in 
Paris is to be remarked. These atrocities 
were committed by a hastily organized 
mob, of a few hundred individuals only, 
and if those yet out of prison had acted 
with energy, doubtless the rulers, who 
winked at the proceedings, must have in- 
terfered; but the only thought was of 
escape. Some got away by stratagem, 
and others by bribing the chiefs. The 
anarchy in Paris prevailed till the middle 
of the month, when there was reason to 
apprehend another massacre was con- 
templated, but this was prevented. 

The Allies had delayed their invasion 
of France till the nation was prepared to 
meet them, and when the armies were 
put in motion, they proceeded slowly. 
Dumouriez, the French general opposed 
to the Russians, retired upon the forest 
of Argonne, where he secured the strong 
passes leading to Paris. These might 
have been occupied, or even forced by 
the duke of Brunswick, but after a can- 
nonade, rather than a battle, at Valmy, 
the advance was stopped; heavy rains 
began to fall ; the country was nigged and 
impracticable ; supplies were scarce ; dis- 
ease, aggravated by the eating of unripened 
fruit, prevailed ; and dissensions between 
the emigrants and their supporters en- 
sued. It was evident, that to advance 
with any prospect of success was impos- 
sible, and that the king and royal family 
would fall victims; while, it was more 
than probable, that the invaders would be 



weakened and overcome by the crowds 
gathering around them. On the last day 
of September, the duke began to retreat. 
Few of his troops had fallen in battle, but 
more than a fourth part perished by dis- 
ease, yet Dumouriez found it impracti- 
cable to pursue them with efficiency. 

In November the French army en- 
tered the Netherlands. The people were 
favourable, so that before the end of that 
month, Dumouriez entered Brussels, 
Antwerp, and Namur. Other fortresses 
surrendered, and, in a month, the iron 
fortified provinces, where Marlborough 
had manoeuvred, and been occupied in 
sieges for years, were wholly in tne pos- 
session of the French, whose first mea- 
sures were to plunder the inhabitants, 
forcing them to give up all the articles 
they required, and to take payment in 
the worthless paper-money. The sol- 
diers often ingeniously obliged them to 
give specie in exchange, by making small 
purchases, and forcing the vendors to 
receive assignats for larger amounts. The 
French army pressed onwards, and did 
not take up winter quarters till it occu- 
pied Aix-la-Chapelle, on December the 
8th. A quarrel with Holland was evi- 
dently designed, for the navigation of the 
Scheldt was opened to the Belgians. 
Another French army had advanced, oc- 
cupying Mentz, in October, and then 
turning aside to Frankfort on the Maine. 
Savoy and Nice were also occupied. The 
leaders of the French were evidently re- 
solved to carry out the vaunts of their 
national hymn, and to occupy the whole 
world, if possible. 

The rulers of other nations saw the 
danger to themselves, from the diffusion 
of the principles of liberty and equality, 
thus carried into anarchy, if supported by 
armed forces, rushing upon every coun- 
try within their reach. 

The National Convention met on Sep- 
tember 21st, the deputies for Paris in- 
cluding the most active promoters of the 
massacres. Robespierre, Danton, and 
Marat were among them. Thomas Paine 
and Dr. Priestley were elected, but the 
latter never acted, though he did not de- 
cline the office. One of the first decrees 
was, that royalty was abolished in France, 
and that the only form of address should 
be, citizen, or citizeness. Even the 
terms, "sir," and "madam," were for- 
bidden as aristocratical. It was evident 
that the convention was divided into con- 
flicting and implacable parties, the most 
violent republicans being determined to 
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4Mttoy Iheir more moderate uiooiatef. 
The JaoobiD club wm mainly inttni- 
mental. There Robespierre reigned par 
ramouat) there plms were devised for 
overawinr the convention, and pushing 
forward the reign of terror. Roland, with 
his associates in the administration, were 
rapidly losing ground. Early in No- 
vember, an accusation of the king, for 
acts of high treason against the nation, 
was hroueht forward. It was resolved 
that he should be tried before the con- 
vention, each member having a vote. 

The preliminary arrangements being 
made, on December the lUh, Louis was 
separated from his family, and placed 
before the convention as a oriminaL His 
behaviour was calm. It is needless to nar- 
rate the particulars of the charges, or of 
the trial, which was a mere mockery. 
The charges were chiefly supported bv 
papers found, or said to have been found, 
in a secret iron closet in the Tuiileries, 
where documents, implicating Mirabeau, 
and other pretended patriots, had been 
unwisely placed by Louis. 

The king was not allowed to see his 
children, unless he consented that they 
should be separated from their mother ; 
he therefore declined to send for them. 
He was allowed counsel, to assist in pre- 
paring his defence, which was presented 
on the 26th. The moderate part of the 
convention proposed to refer the judg* 
ment on the king to the people, in their 
primary assemblies ; this was merely to 
throw the odium, if possible, on the 
people at laige. 

On January, 14th the convention met, 
to determine on the judgment to be pro- 
nounced against the king. Of 721 mem- 
bers, 684 declared him guilty; 425 
voted against an appeal to the people. 
The vote on the punishment began at 
eight in the evenine, and continued 
during the whole of the 17th, as every 
member gave his vote separately, anii 
many proposed some modification. Sieyes 
brutally said, ** Death, without any spe- 
cification." The duke of Orleans, the 
cousin of the king, then designated 
Philippe de TEgalite, voted for death. 
286 voted for impriscmment, or banish- 
ment. Only 361 voted for death without 
some restriction, but 26 more had voted 
positively for death, after the convention 
should discuss whether execution should 
not be deferred. The actual majority for 
death was 53. The king's counsel then 
appealed to the people, but this was re>« 
jected, (^nd pt^ t^^ morning of the 20th 



was followed by the decision of a majo- 
rity of 70, that the execution ahefold take 
place within twenty-four hours. 

The king received the fotal intettigoice 
with the same calmness he had ahown to 
all the indignities ofi^red by hia guards 
during the triaL In the evening he was 
aUowed to see his family for two hoiKs, 
watched by his attendants thnrngh a 
glass door. The abb6 Edgwwth was 
aUowed to celebrate a private maas, and 
to attend him to the scaffi)ld. Soon afWr 
nine, a.m., on January 21st, 17d3, Louis 
was carried to the place of execution, 
where the guillotine was surrounded by a 
sidected body of ruffians. Hia deport- 
ment was calm, so that his pious reeignar 
tion affected these around him. On at*- 
tempting to addiees the crowd, he was 
dragged to the instrument of death, 
where, while declaring that he died iani>- 
cent, having sought only the good of his 
people, the axe foil. His head was ex:- 
posed to the assembled multttude, whe 
greeted it with triumphant shoiita. Thus 
fell Louis XVI. the victim of die faults 
and crimes of others, rather than of his 
own; hurried to deaiih by a desperate 
band, who hailed the event as a signal of 
defiance to all desisoua of order, and te 
the surrounding nations, with wh<mi they 
now earnestly desired to be at war. Dr. 
Moore^ an eye-witness of many of te 
scenes described, eays, ''Thus did the 
French nation, who had endured tho 
cruelties of Louis xi., the treachery of 
Charles ix., and the tyranny of Louis 
XIV., condemn and execute, for the pre* 
tended crimes of cruelty, treachery, and 
tyranny, the mildest, most just, and least 
tyrannical prince that ever sat on their 
throne.'* He subjoins : ** The records (Mf 
mankind exhibit no example of crimes 
deliberately committed, attended with so 
many circumstances of wanton, unre- 
lenting cruelty, and so evidently pemi- 
eious to the cause of the perpetrators." 
An important lesson, which shoidd net he 
lost on other nations. 

A few notices rei^ecting England must 
now be added. The Freaoh massacres of 
September caused many persons to emi- 
grate and seek refuge in this country. 
Among them were thousands of priests^ 
most of whom were destitute, but ihef 
met with kind sympathy, being engaged 
as teachers, or employed in literary pop* 
suits. Ckmsiderable sums were also nased 
by subscription, and, in subse^eniyear^ 
voted by parliament for thak sefief. Ik 
ia pahifol to add, that the sphritr^f popci^ 
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caiiMd masy of them to be aotive in the 
diffuiioD of the errore of their faith, 
though a eenfe of mtitude ought to have 
rcetraiaed them. Probably this consider* 
ataoB did influence some, but it is too 
true, that the shelter thus humanely 
afforded, has cost Protestant England 
dearly. Some punishment was deserved, 
for the want of discrimination, in not 
letting fortib, as a national declaration, 
that while it was a duty to pity and sue- 
eomr these men, their vital errors were 
not to be excused. 

Pitt, finding it impossible to keep on 
terms with Thuriow, told the king he 
must choose between them. George in. 
decided against Thurlow, who was dis- 

^ missed when parliament rose. 

The progress <^the English arms in 
India was triumphant. Tippoo Saib had 
rmiuuned a formidable rival, being sup- 
ported by France, and possessing more 
ability than eastern despots in general. 
Lord ComwalUs advanced against him 
aarly in 1791. After presenting him- 

I self before Seringapatam, in May, he 
found it necessary to retreat, but again 
invested the fortress, in February, 1792. 
Sefora the end of the month Tippoo sub- 
mitted, obtaining peace on condition of 
the surrender of half his dominions, the 

^ liberation of his prisoners, (some of whom 
had been many years in confinement,) 
and tiie payment of a lar^e sum of 
money. It was evident, that though 
weakened, the Indian prince was impfa- 
caUe; but the state of affairs would not 
justify the Engli^ government 'in push- 
ing him to extremity. A fruitless em- 
bassy to China, by lord Macartney, also 
marks this year. 

While the leaders of the French revo- 
lutien were urging forward changes in 
the west of Europe, there were changes of 
no small importance proceeding in the 
centre. Poland remained in an un- 
^ttled state after its dismemberment in 
1772. Alterations in the constitution 
were found indi^nsable, but they pro- 
ceeded for a time too slowly, and, when 
really in progress, were, in some respects, 
unduly precipitated, under French influ- 
ence, while the idea of a revolution so 
near at hand, alarmed the empress of 
Russia and the king of Prussia. At the 
close of 1791 the new constitution was 
i^reed to ; and as Poland really had no 
mass of free people of the middle or 
lower ranks, thsve was no great proba- 
bility of democratical proceedings, but 
the enypvesi wNi^t her own advantage. 



and made a quarrel with the Polish 
leaders. Availm? herself of the small 
party of Poles in her interest, she ordered 
an army to enter Poland, ostensibly for 
their support, in opposition to the leaders 
of their nation. 

The king of Prussia had appeared in- 
clined to support the reform in Poland, 
but declared his intention to act in con- 
cert with the empress. England stood 
aloof. Fox and his partisans had so 
often commended Catherine, that they 
could not object to her policy. The Poles 
collected an array, but it retired before 
the Russians ; resistance was useless, the 
invaders occupied the country, the power 
was placed in the hands of the few Polish 
nobles, who were her creatures, and it 
was evident that Catharine had farther 
designs upon this unhappy land. 

Another agitating event was the mur- 
der of the king of Sweden, who waa 
assassinated at a ball, the result of a 
conspiracy of nobles, discontented at 
some plans introduced by their monarch. 
Had he lived, he would hare taken an 
active part against France. 

In this portion of English History, it 
has been necessary to give more than 
usual prominence to the proceedings in 
France; the unprecedented nature of 
these transactions, and their peculiar 
bearing upon England, called for this. 
If all Europe was shaken by the event, 
like an earthquake, this nation is near 
to its shores, and so specially opposed as 
an antagonist, could not hut be deeply 
affected. England was to be tried in no 
ordinary degree, every reflecting mind 
saw this, but though there were many who 
desired a contest, thinking thereby to 
stop the flood of evil flowing from France, 
there were not many who rightly esti- 
mated the dangers, or looked to the true 
defence of Britain. To these few, how^ 
ever, it was manifest, that more than an 
arm of flesh was required for her protec- 
tion. They sought for higher aid. While 
they were ready to support their rulers, 
they especially implored the King of 
kings to avert similar horrors and judg- 
ments from their own land. In the great 
day of account, it will be known how far 
the effectual fervent prayers of righteous 
men availed for this deliverance. They 
wrestled, and prevailed; though none 
amongst them were then aware of the 
depth of the conflict at hand, or of the 
signal triumph which the Most High 
would vouchsafe, when the fitting hour 
should arrive. 
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THE IGNIS FATUUS.— No. II. 
Faom an examination of the hypo* 
ihem thak insecU produce the appear- 
ance termed ignis fatuus, or will-o*-tbe- 
witp, let us now turn to the contrary 
theory ; namely, that the ignis fatuus is 
produced by bubbles of gas, wliich take 
nre when brought into contact with the 
atmosphere. 

An able writer on the article Meteor- 
ology, in the " Pennv Cycloosedia," says, 
**Tae^ meteora so frequently visible in 
summer and in firosty weather, have not 
yet received a satisfactory explanation; 
— that most generally received being the 
existence of inflammable gases in the 
atmosphere. This undoubtedly is the case 
in the ignis fatuus, which, as the writer 
has witnessed, will change the direction 
of its motions, by the slight current of air 
produced by a person walking towards 
It." 

Now it is not very easy to catch and 
bottle these fitful flames, and, conse- 
quently, although the gaseous nature of 
tne material undergoing combustion may 
be with great certainty predicted, the 
chemical constitution of the gas itself 
cannot be accurately determined. It is 
besides very probable, that some peculiar 
electric state of the atmosphere may be 
necessary to the production of the phe- 
nomenon. 

The following extract from a commu- 
nication to the '* Mag. Nat Hist," by 
Dr. Weissenbom, is very interesting. 
After repudiating the insect hypothesis, 
from personal experience, he goes on to 
say, " In the year 1818, I was fortunate 
enough to get a fine view of the ignes 
fatui operating on an extensive scale. I 
was then at Schnepfenthal, in the duchy 
of Gotha, and in a clear November night, 
between eleven and twelve o'clock, when 
I had just undressed; the bright moon- 
shine allured me to the window, to survey 
the expanse of boggy meadows, which 
spread two or three English miles in 
length, a quarter of a mile from the foot 
of the hillock on which the house where 
I then was is standing. Through the first 
third of the meadows there was a wind- 
ing rivulet of the breadth of seven or 
eight feet, which then turns off into an 
artificial bed, whilst the old bed con- 
tinues in the direction of the meadows, 
which are bounded on one side by a 
range of brushwood, on the other by cul- 
tivated grounds, with marshy dells here 
and there. My intimate acquaintance 



with the locality, together with the hn^ 
moonshine, enabled me to discern every 
object round the meadow-groond, suffici- 
ently well to judge of the poeitkm and 
direction of the luminous phenomena, 
the display of which I saw, as soon as I 
had posted myself at the window, i 

Serceived a number of reddish yellow 
ames in different parts of the expaiwe 
of almost level ground. I descried, per- 
haps, no more than six at a time, btit 
dymg away, and appearing in other 
places so rapidly, that it was impomible 
to count tbem; but I should say, on 
a rough calculation, there were aboal 



twenty or twenty-five within a eecoiid. 
Some were small and burned dimly; 
others flashed with a bright flame, in a 
direction almost parallel with the grouud, 
and coinciding with that of the wind, 
which was rather brisk. After having 
for some time looked with amaasement 
at the brilliant scene, as a whole, i trkd 
to study its details; and soon found tfasit 
the flames which were nearest originated 
in a quagmire, the position of which I 
knew exactly, by a solitary cluster ef 
willows, and I could trace a socceei^on 
of flashes from that spot to a <iertsla 
point of the margin of the wood, across 
the rivulet and meadow. The distance 
of the two points from each other was 
more than half a mile ; and the flames 
travelled it over perhaps in less thatt a 
second. The first flasn was not always 
observed in the immediate neighbonr- 
hood of the quagmire ; but the succesnen 
of flamerlay always in the same strsight 
line, and in the direction of the wind ; 
whilst other sets were observed, though 
not with the same distinctness in the 
more distant parts of the meadow-ground. 
** After about an hour, a bank of mist 
began to overspread the meadow, but I 
saw the light still gMmmering through it, 
whilst I dressed myself, in order to 
examine the phenomena in its labora- 
tory. However, when I reached the 
meadow, the atmospheric eonditsons 
which gave rise to the isnes fatni had 
ceased to exist." Dr. Weissenbom then 
proceeds to express his belief, Urnut isa 
own observations, that these UmAsu 
of light or flame, are attributable tm the 
causes given by Volta ; namely, Uiai *fikt 
phosphoric hydrogen i^as, exhaled hy 
certain swamps, is kin&d into -flame kj 
coming in contact with the afemoeplMnc 
air ; but, as the hydrogen is not aalMlcd 
with phosphorus, (the gseater poAtse V 
the latter being precipitated m\ 
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through the water as red oxide of pho8« 
phorus,) there is a certain electrical con- 
dition of the atmosphere necessary to 
cause the combustion. Thus, under com- 
mon circumstances, the gas is evolved 
and dissipated, without being observed ; 
but when the state of the atmosphere is 
competent to effect its combustion, the 
pvoper degree of electrical tension, is 
ket at the place where an explosion is 
effected ; and until it is restored, or the 
gas comes in contact with that layer of 
the atmosphere wbicfa possesses the re- 
quisite dejpree of electrical tension, a con- 
siderable body of bog^gas may collect, 
and be carried in the direction of the 
wind, so as to give rise to a sort of quick 
fire, with occasional flashes, in those 
places of the stream of gas, where there 
happens to be a considerable volume of 
if. In calm nights, the flames may play 
in a vertical direction, so as to imitate 
the motions of gnats, and they may even 
appear to light upon some object ; though 
when this has been observed, it is more 
tlian probable that the case has been one 
ef the St. Ehn's fire." 

Of these meteoric appearances, termed 
ftlie St Elm's fire, we know very little ; 
tlie phenomenon is often exhibited in the 
foem of small lurid flames, wliich seem 
to settle and rest on various objects, as 
the masts and rigging of a vessel out at 
sea; towers, gates, or palings on land; 
sometimes the meteor rolls along as a 
ball of fire, then suddenly separates into 
several parts, which flit and dance about, 
and unite again, till the whole vanishes. 
Whether these phenomena are owing to 
ihe existence of inflammable gases in 
the atmosphere, and, consequently are 
mere varieties of the ignis fatuus; or 
whether the flames and balls are elec- 
trical phenomena, we are not prepared to 
say; — ^nor indeed are we sure that we 
know to what precise kind of "fiery 
shapes and blazing cressets," the term 
« St. Elm's fire" strictly applies. The 
theory of meteors is but little understood ; 
it must be confessed, howev^, that on 
the nature of asteroids, or shooting stars, 
and on the origin of aerolites, (masses 
composed chiefly of iron and nickel, 
wluch not unfrequently fall firom the 
atmosphere with great noise and fiery 
meteorie appearances,) several modem 
plujbaophers, and particularly sir W. 
H^rtohel, have thrown much light and 
iaierasation. The subject, however, is 
foreign to that which we are now dis- 
cussing. 



From what we have said It will readily 
be inferred, that we decidedly advocate 
the gaseous nature of the ignis fhtuus ; 
it is true, that some insects may be lumi- 
nous which are not suspected to be so, 
and that some may be luminous at cer- 
tain seasons, though not at others ; but 
as yet no proof exists ; and it is remark* 
able, that those who believe in the insect 
cause of the ignis fatuus, disagree as to 
the kind of insect which is phosphores- 
cent, each founding his particular opinion 
on premises of the most vague and un- 
tangible character ; while none endeavour 
to show what insects are lively upon the 
wing in the month of November;— a 
month during which these nocturnal 
'' bog«flames " are most commonly to be 
observed. We need scarcelv say, that 
communications on the subject, from 
those who reside in districts where the 
will-o'-the-wisp is often to be seen, would 
be gladly received by the writer. M. 



THE REFORMERS BEFORE THE 

REFORMATION. 

No. XI. 

CONTEST BETWEEN THE rOPE AND EM- 
PEROR lIUSS IN PRISON FLIGHT Ot 

JOHN XXIII. 

Already the chief members on both 
sides had openly avowed their opinions. 
The memorial of the Italians required 
that measures should be used for the 
reformation of certain abuses, the main- 
taining the rights of the bishops, and 
repressing the simony of the papal court. 
They chiefly required that the council of 
Pisa should be confirmed ; this was their 
first demand. In effect, the establishment 
of this council would confirm John xxiii. 
as the only legitimate pontiff. Their 
opponents were not at first on theb guard, 
against a request which tended to establish 
the papal authority. The cardinals of 
St. Marc and of Cambray, with the pre- 
lates of the French church, strongly in- 
sisted that the tvro councils of Pisa and 
Constance were independent of each other, 
and that it was not necessary that the 
first should be established by the second ; 
but that the union and reformation of the 
church must be sought before anything 
else. The cardinal of Cambray insisted 
upon the voluntary withdrawal of the two 
pretenders, Benedict jitiu and Gregory 
xii. ; and when he was told that the 
council of Pisa had deposed these two 
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Mi|i#i, HI hting gttiltjr of schism and 
Den&Yf he answered, thai every other 
coDsideratioii should give way to the pro- 
motion of peaee and union in the church ; 
that several councils having ^rred, not 
only in their aotsi but also in matters of 
the law, and even of the faith, the council 
of Pisa, thouffh lawfuUv constitnted, could 
not he considered infallible. 

Several cardinals presented a memorial, 
in which a warm censure of the practices 
of ioka zxiii. was barely concealed under 
the appearance of ardent zeal for a refoi^ 
mation and return to primitive usages. 
They said, ''The pope, who regulates 
the council, should himself give an exam* 
nle of regularity to others. He ought to 
bo the fint to rise— the last to retire to 
rest; to observe propriety in all his words 
and actions, ana to do nothing without 
nsature delitieration. He should have 
regular hours for goins; through the ser^ 
vice and hearing mass m; that he should 
imitate his pious predecessors, some of 
whom even said tlieir prayer in secret 
every morning and evening. Let those 
who enter the pontifical palace keep their 
hands pure (from bribes.) It is for the 
pope to give rather than to receive. The 
ancient pontiffs relieved prelates who 
were in want, and have even been known 
to send to the poor dishes of meat from 
their own tables." 

These first movements on the part of 
the enemies of John xxiti were soon fol- 
lowed by more decisive blows. It was 
determined to settle, by a formal arrange- 
ment, that general councils were superior 
to sovereign pontifis, and to oblige the 
pope to lay aside his tiara. Among those 
who were most conspicuous in this course, 
was the same William Filastre who, nine 
years before, had appeared among the 
assembled clergy of France, so ardent a 
champion for 8ie papal authority. Ap- 
pointed cardinal of St. Marc by John 
XXIII., he used all bis endeavours to per- 
suade that pontiff to make a voluntary 
resignation, saying, '' He is the rightful 
pastor, and for that reason he ought to 
consent to this way of giving peaee to the 
church, being ready even to lay down his 
life for so great a good." And when 
John XXIII. objected, Peter d'Ailly went 
beyond Filastre, and declared that the 
universal church, being represented by a 
general council, was able to depose even 
the pope who should be the most legiti- 
mately appointed and the most deserving 
of men, if there were no other means by 
which peace could be ^ined for the 



church. Still the pope refiised to yield ; 
and it is doubtful whether all these effivrta 
would have overcome his reluctance, if a 
terrible blow had not on a sodden dis- 
armed him. 

A long list of accusations agBinst him 
had been produced in a secret assemUy— • 
a list which is described by his secretary, 
Thierry de Niem, as containing all llie 
deadly sins and a multitude of abomina- 
tions. Almost immediately inforraed of 
this by his agents, John xxiii. desperately 
collected the cardinals who were most 
devoted to his interests, entreated tlieir 
counsel, and loaded them with favours 
and promises, as if he wished to put away 
the truth after he had soueht for it He 
confessed several of the ^uuiges, denied 
others, and proposed, by a sincere avowal 
before the council, to escape the disgrace 
of a public inquiry. The cardmab ad- 
vised him to do nothing rashly. How- 
ever, the members of the conncal debated 
as to the communication made to them. 
Several thought that the honour of the 
papacy required that it should remain 
secret, and also feared, that by disclosing 
it, advantages might be given to those 
who suppoited the opinions of WickliHb 
and Httss, and that the publici^ion of the 
crimes of John xxiii. would invalidats 
his spiritual authority in the eyes of BMBy< 
This opinion prevailed; but all agreed in 
seeking to obtain the proposed resignation 
by any means whatever. 

All the national representativea united 
in this view ; their deputies repaired to 
the pope, and presented to him the wish 
of the council. The pontiff, still overcome 
with fear, promised all they desired. Two 
forms of resignation, which he prepared 
in doubtful terms, were rejected by the 
council ; and at length, after much hesi- 
tation, he accepted a third form, as fol- 
lows :— " I, John xxiiK, being p<^, for 
the peace of all Christian people, I tow 
and swear, declare, engage, and promise 
to God, to the church, and to this holy 
council, freely and willingly to ffive rest 
to the church, by a full and simple resig- 
nation of the pontificate, and to execute 
this efifectively, according to the delibe- 
ration of the council, when Peter de 
Lune and Angeio Corrario, (the former 
called Benedict xtii., and the latter Gre- 
gory XII.,) shall, by their subndsaioa^ 
also renounce their pretended poBlilh 
cates, or otherwise when snoh a ceesisa 
may give peace to the church, and ea^F 
pate the schism." A few days aftes^-ie 
the second session of thecounm^ |li»po^ 
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himself presided, asid reed aloud the en^^ 
gagtement he had made, and took an oath 
to obserre it faithfully. 

Yielding to the impuke of the moment^ 
the emperor imprudently gave way to a 
prematttfe joy, and rose flrom his throne, 
laid aside his crown, and kneeling down 
before the pontiff, he kissed his feet, and 
offered him very humble thanks. The 
patriarch of Constantinople then rose, 
and followed the example of the emperor 
ia the name of the whole council. By 
this act of adoration,^-Tthis imprudent 
and misplaced humiliation, Siginnund 
nearly lost the frmts of his ^rmness, and 
by thus lowering himself before John 
xziii., he restored courage to a man who 
had looked on himself as ruined, and who 
only eared how he might escape the new 
fetters he had just forged for himself. 
From this time there arose a desperate 
etruggle between him and the emperor, 
in which the one put bribery into action 
against the force employed by the other, 
imd both equally had recourse to craft 
and subtlety. When called to appoint 
deputies to prdceed to the execution of 
his proposed resignation, John xxiii. re^ 
fused ; and trying to gain SIgismund, he 
eoncealed his deeply^rooted hatred under 
outward marks of respect. He revived 
on his account an old papal custom, by 
consecrating the golden rose, which he 
offered to the emperor, who received it 
with expressions of gratitude and respect 

On this occasion, there was much re« 
joicing and festivity, yet in the midst of 
these feasts, the two chief actors, fixing 
their eyes upon each other, only sought 
each to deceive the other. 

While the pope sought for fresh subter- 
fuges, the terrible accusations against him, 
hitherto concealed, were again brought 
forward, and again John xxiii. trembled. 
He thought no more of conquest, but of 
flight. Of this Sigismund was aware; 
he dedared that no one should leave the 
council without his permission. Guarde 
dispersed over the country watohed the 
open movements of the pontifi^ while 
spies gave notice of his most secret trans- 
actions. John XXIII. endeavoured to 
create jealousy and disunion among the 
difierent nations, and finally he attempted 
to bribe the emperor, and to purchase his 
owtt libertv by the offer of gold ; but the 
nations, if for a time diseordant, were 
quickly reunited : they had all the same 
ofajeot in view, and Sigismund was quite 
immovable. 

Thus pressed on every side, the pon- 



tiff still relied <m two influei^l men^ 
the archbishop of Mentc, and Frederie, 
duke of Austria. The latter had, only a 
few days before, arrived at the council; 
The news was circulated that he had sold 
himself to the pope, and only came to 
deliver him, and favour his escape. 

He strove to defend himself, but he 
could not silence suspicions; and these 
were strengthened when the pope, hoping 
to put a stop to the repmrts, gave out 
that he was unwell. The emperor watehed 
with increasing vigilance ; trusting to no 
eyes but his own, he went himself to see 
him, pretending a deep interest in his 
health. " How do you find yourself, holy 
father ? " he asked. '< Much disturbed," 
answered the pope. '* The air of Cens^ 
tanee does not suit me; I cannot Hve 
here." ''Yet," replied the emperor^ 
^'the air of Constonce is pleasant and 
healthful." He added, that there were 
many delightful spote in the neighbour* 
hood, any of which he could select, as 
soon as the council should close ; and if 
he thought of retiring sooner, Sigismund 
pressed him not to do it secretly, but to 
acquaint him with his design. ** More<^ 
over," he added, ''I ought to wateh over 
your personal safety, and will myself 
accompany you." So powerful a protect 
tor was more dreaded by the pope than 
the greatest danger. He thanked the 
emperor, and promised not to remove till 
the council should be disserved. But he 
met dissimulation by deceit, and his pro^ 
mise contained an eqirivocation ; for the 

Sope considered that the council must be 
issolved when he retired. 
The emperor had scarcely departed, 
when John xxiii., driven to desperation, 
and seemingly exasperated by his forced 
self-restraint, gave vent to his passion. 
He called the monarch a fool, a drunkard, 
a wretch, who would have sold himself 
if he would have bought him. These 
expressions were repeated to Sigismund, 
who, with a greatness of mind resembling, 
as an ancient author sajrs, that of Augustus 
Csesar, seemed to be ignorant of them. 
This firmness which Sigismund displayed 
towards a great malefactor covered by 
the majesty of the highest rank, he did 
not manifest to a man who had nothing 
but his virtues to oppose to the rage of 
his enemies. 

As soon as the news that John Hues 
was imprisoned had reached Prague, the 
whole city was in a stote of agitation ; 
numerous' protests were signed, and seve- 
ral barons and influential persons among 
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the nobility wfote pressing letters to Si- 
ffismund, on the one hand, reminding 
him of the testimonials of orthodoxy 
which Huss had received from the pre- 
lates of Prague, and on the other, of the 
safe conduct granted him by the emperor 
himself. They said, <<John Huss left 
Mb place with full confidence in the let- 
ters of your imperial majesty ; neverthe- 
less, we learn that he has been seised, 
and not only seized, but cast into prison, 
unheard and unconvicted. This is a mat- 
ter of astonishment to all here, to princes 
and nobles, to rich and poor. It is asked, 
how could the holy father thus violate 
the sanctity of laws, the truth, and the 
safe conduct of your majesty ? In short, 
how could he cast into prison, without 
cause, a blameless and just man ? May 
your majesty be pleased to restore liberty 
to John Huss. We supplicate in the 
name of heaven, that he may obtain from 
your majesty permission to leave the pri- 
son, to appear in a public audience of the 
council, to speak freely, and to defend 
the truth, as he received it from God. 
It would not only be a great injury to 
your majesty, but no less so to the whole 
of Bohemia, if any evil should befall him 
whom your letters require you to protect. 
The Almighty God, who knoweth our 
hearts, knows what would be our sorrow 
if, which God forbid, we should hear of 
any event that may prove injurious to 
your authority or dignity." This letter 
bews the names of nine different barons, 
and is said to have been signed by others. 
The enemies of Huss were no less eaeer 
for his ruin, than his friends were for his 
safety. Sigismund was deluded by those 
who well knew how to gain advantage 
from his prejudices, his blind devotion 
and zeal for the extinction of the schism, 
which sprang rather from natural ardour 
than from due consideration. They told 
him, and sought to prove by long dis- 
courses, that he need not keep faith with 
a man accused of heresy. They per- 
suaded him, that without the consent of 
the council, he had no right to grant a 
safe conduct to Huss, and that the coun- 
cil, being above the emperor, could free 
him from the obligation of his word. Yet, 
notwithstanding the urgency of so many 
men, whose character appeared sacred in 
the eyes of Sigismund, he did not give up 
John Huss without earhest resistance; 
and two years afterwards he wrote to the 
barons, " Why did he not enter Constance 
with me ? God only knows, and I cannot 
express how sorry I am for his misfor- 



tunes. They well know how often I hove 
laboured for him, and have repeatedly 
left the assembly in a rage. I had even 
left the city, when the fathers of the 
council sent to tell me, that if I stopped 
the course of their judicial proceeduigs, 
they had nothing more to do at Constance. 
I therefore resolved to restrain myself; 
for if I had interested myself farther in 
favour of Huss, the council would have 
been dissolved." Two decrees of diis 
assembly were designed to represent the 
conduct of Sigismund as just, and accord* 
ing to law ; but there is no law which can 
justify actine against the conscience; and 
Sigismund, m his heart, more than once 
felt how ineffectual was the declaration 
of the council, (which he called infailiUe,) 
when it justified his proceedings. 

From the moment in which the empe- 
ror abandoned John Huss, there was 
nothing to stay the progress of his ene- 
mies. Michael Causis prepared an accu- 
satory memorial against him, containing 
eight articles, founded on as many points 
in his doctrines. Nor did his attack steo 
there. He asserted that John Huss had 
overthrown the University of Prague, by 
relying on the secular power, to oppress 
the German students; that he had de- 
fended the errors of Wickliffe, and had 
occasioned a breach between the eccle- 
siastics and the secular power, by leading 
one to look for the spoils of the other. 
On all these accounts, he said, if John 
Huss should leave the council safe and 
sound, he will be more injuriooato the 
church than any other heretic since the 
time of Constantino. 

This memorial was received, and only 
a few days had elapsed since Huss was 
imprisoned, when the pope named three 
of the prelates as commissioners, to in- 
quire into and give an account of his 
case ; some doctors also were appointed 
to examine respecting his books. 

The commissioners listened to the tea- 
timony against Huss, given by several 
ecclesiastics from Prague ; they then re- 
paired to the monastery of the Minor 
Friars, where he was kept a prisoner* 
They found Huss suffering from a violent 
fever; and while in severe pain, he heard 
the statements of his adversaries against 
him read over. The commisnoners then 
presented to him a series of writings, 
which Paletz asserted to contain extracts 
from his Treatise on the Church, but 
many of which had been purposely falsi- 
fied. Huss, they said, would soon hate 
to give an answer as to all these heads. 
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Deprived of all free communication 
i^ith bis friends — worn down by tbe pres- 
sure of bodily and mental anguisb, he 
required that an advocate might be allowed 
to plead for him. But this privilege, 
which the law allowed as a right to the 
▼ilest of criminals, and which he requested 
as a favour, was refused him, under the 
pretext that, according to the canons, it 
is a crime to defend any man suspected 
of heresy. "Yet," says the ancient his- 
torian of his life, " the evidence against 
htm was so feeble, that a serious refuta- 
tion would have been quite unnecessary, 
had not the same parties been at once his 
accusers and judges." <* I have requested 
the commissioners," said John Huss, " to 
allow some one to plead for me. They at 
first consented, but afterwards refused. I 
commit myself, therefore, to our Lord 
Jesus Christ; may he be my Advocate 
and my Judge." 

While the ruling ecclesiastics were 
preparing to shed his blood, to revenge 
the wounds their pride had received, his 
guards themselves were touched by his 
^vent piety and Christian resignation, 
and several appeared eager to receive his 
instructions. At their request, he com- 
posed some little tracts for them. ' ' Thou 
requirest from me," said he to one of 
their number, "a few words respecting 
the marriage state, on which thou art 
about to enter. It is hard for me to give 
thee such satisfaction as thou seekest; for 
there is much to be said on this subject. 
The limits of my mind, the shackles of 
my body, and my absolute want of books, 
are so many hindrances; but I will not 
leave thy request unanswered." To this 
commencement, Huss added some advice 
which evinced an active living faith, and 
a strictness of moral feeling. The chief 
of the little tracts which he thus prepared, 
were his writings on the Ten Command- 
ments, on the Lord's Prayer, on Mar- 
riage,, on the Three Enemies of Man, 
and, lastly, on the Body and Blood of 
Christ, in which his views as to the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist appear that of the 
church of Rome. The simple names of 
Robert, Gregory, and James, the gaolers 
for whose use he wrote them, are seen in 
tbe titles of these tracts, and cannot fail 
tp excite interest. Doubtless, more than 
once, his enemies and judges, when in- 
truding into his prison, must have found 
these rough and untaught men listening 
with attention to his instructions, while 
he^ was engrossed by the dangers of their 
spiritual condition for more than by hia 



own personal perils. In a letter addressed 
to his friends, John Huss relates what he 
had to endure from the fury of his perse- 
cutors:— "My well-beloved, they have 
translated my letters, and added to them 
many falsehoods. They have written 
against me so many lies, that I have suf- 
ficient occupation in answering them 
from my prison. Their malice is equal to 
their rage." The same letter exhibits a 
truly admirable frame of Christian resig- 
nation. He says, " Pray that God may 
support me. All my trust is placed on 
him, and on your prayers. Implore, 
therefore, that he would give to me the 
assistance of his Spirit, that I may con- 
fess his name until death. Should it be 
his good pleasure shortly to receive me to 
himself, bis holy will be done. But if he 
see fit that I should live, and be restored 
to you, still blessed be his holy will. I 
need his Divine grace, even when I have 
the assurance that I shall not be tempted 
above what I am able to bear, and still 
more, when I am uncertain whether my 
present danger is needful for your sanc- 
tification and mine ; for temptation work- 
eth salvation for those who continue 
firmly to maintain the truth." 

Huss had been three months in prison, 
when a remarkable event difiused trouble 
and alarm amongst the members of the 
council. On March 20th, 1415, during a 
feast that was purposely given by the arch- 
duke of Austria, John xxiii. took flight 
under a mean disguise, and repaired to 
Schafhausen. There he put himself under 
the protection of the archduke, who joined 
him at that city, over which he was ruler. 
Several cardinals, and all the servants of 
the pope, immediately left Constance to 
follow him. 

The flight of John xxiii. disconcerted 
all the plans that had been taken for the 
extinction of the schism ; but on witness- 
ing the escape of their powerful adversary, 
the fathers of the council redoubled their 
rigour towards the defenceless prisoner. 
The officers of the pope, before they fol- 
lowed their master, had committed John 
Huss to the keeping of the emperor and 
the cardinals, and the latter entrusted him 
to the bishop of Constance. By the order 
of this prelate, he was carried by armed 
men to the castle of Gottleben, on the 
banks of the Rhine. There he was con- 
fined in a tower, his feet were placed in 
irons, and at night a chain, fixed to the 
wall, held him a captive on his couch. 
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THE WESTERN ISLANDS OP SCOTLAND. 

To the west of Locb Tarbert, a most 
extenaive prospect of the Atlantic Ocean 
opena up to view^ in which ie seen a 
multitude of islandg, amongst which are 
Islay^ Jura, with its conical papsy and 
the distant isl^d of Mull. To the south 
are beheld the green islands of Cara and 
Gigha, on which is the mansion of 
McNeill, of GaUochoillie ; and to the 
south-east, is the extensive peninsula 
of Cantyre, stretching many a rugged 
point into the sea; to the north, the 
lofty Goat-fell in Arran, that stupendous 
mountttuiy which, by Dr. M'Culloch's 
measurement, is 2,865 feet high, or 2,947 
feet, according to professor Playfair, pre- 
senting from its summit one of the finest 
views in Britain; but which, unfortu- 
nately, from its vicinity to the Atlantic, 
is so much exposed to rain, wind, snow, 
and mist, as to be seldom entirely free 
from clouds. On its southern shoulder is 
a curious druidical altar, consisting of a 
huge table of granite» fourteen inches 
thick, placed in* a horizontal position 
upon other blocks of stone; to effect 
wnich would require immense force and 

Seat ingenuity. From the summit of 
e mountain, looking eastward, are seen 
the oountries of Argyle, Ayr, Dumbar- 
ton, Stirling, and Bute, besides the whole 
Frith; a great portion of the river of 
CIvde, with numerous verdant islands, 
inland lakes, and mountains. To the 
north, are Loch Fyne, Cowal, Knap- 
dale, and the interior parts of Argyle- 
shire, as far as Ben Cruachan, on the 
borders of Loch Awe. To the west, are 
seen the mighty Atlantic, the green 
fields of Islay, the Jura, and the island 
of Mull, with their sounds and islets; 
apd nearer, are Cara, Gigha, Cantyre, 
Knapdale, and the sound of Kilbrannan. 
Towards the south, there comes into 
view the mull of Cantyre, Galloway, the 
Isle of Man, and the beautiful fields in 
the county of Antrim, in Ireland, from 
Fairhead to Belfast Loch. The mind be- 
comes overwhelmed with the vastness 
and variety which are visible from this 
eminence; and 

** He who would know what feelings animate 
The soul 'mid these wild regions— who would 

know 
The emotions in the heart these scenes create— 
He 'mid these scenes suhlime himself must go; 
Pordeep and silent oft these raptures flow, 
And he who feels them deepeat knows the beat 
How vain the fruitless eflfort is to throw 
Into expression, from the heaving breast, 

That which for deepeiliea than aught in words ex- 
pressed." 



Arran, or the '<High Island," is 
twenty miles long, and between ^eren 
and twelve broad. The northern portion 
of it is very rugged, the mountains ap' 
proximating so closely as to form a 
crowded group, tremendous and sub« 
limely picturesoue. Towards tiie south 
they are of moderate height^ having fine 
level portions of grand and rich Tidleya 
lying between them, in which frequently 
runs a pore stream, having its soinree in 
some distant lake among the more ele- 
vated mountains. 

Situated as Arran is, it doubtless 8fM>n 
attracted the attention of hostile invaders ; 
and we find that in 1256, Haoo, the king 
of Norway, assembled his forces in it, 
previously to the battle of Largs, (which 
was fought in 1263,) in whrch be was 
defeated, and finally driven from the 
kingdom. In the year 1298, the isluid 
was taken possession of by Bisset, an Irish 
leader, who, at the head of a large body 
of troops, was on his way to assist Wal- 
lace in repel&ig the invasion of Ed- 
ward I., but who, hearing the unfortunate 
termination of the battle of Falkirk, sent 
messengers to the king of England, re- 
presenting to that monarch that it had 
been his intention from the first to jmn 
the £ngli«h standard: and to say that 
he now held, and was willing still to 
hold the island as a fief of the crown of 
England. To what disingenuousness 
and compromise of all that ou^ht to be 
dear to men does not ambition lead I 
Edward allowed him to remain in pos- 
session, whieh gave, as might have been 
expected, great dissatisfaction to the ex- 
pectants in his own camp. This island 
afterwards became the property of the 
M'Donalds, lords of the isles ; it was sub- 
sequently invested in the crown, and ul- 
timately became chiefly the property of 
the Hamilton family, bv the marriage of 
James, the second lord Hamilton, with 
the princess Mary, widow of lord James 
Boyd, in 1474, to whom it was granted 
as a dowry. 

Islay, which sir Walter Seott desig- 
nates 

" Green Ida^r^ fertile ahozo,** 

measures about twenty-four mfles by 
eighteen, and contained, In 1831, a po- 
pulation of 12,785. This island contains 
but little elevated ground, it is princi- 
pally level; some parts bearing a rich 
green mossy sward ; others of late years 
have been cultivated with much care. 
It is rapidly improving, and is now one 
of the chief seats of whisky distillation in 
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the kingdom. The iifttives of this little 
island are proverbial for their hospitality. 
Quarts rock abounds in Islay, which, 
at M'Arthur's Head, contains felspar 
and pyrites, along with micaceous schis- 
tus. From Octofad to the Rinns, gneiss 
is met with, alternating with day-slate ; 
and from Islay House to Lagan Point, 
and the Mull ot Oe, is a bluish quartz 
rock, alternating also with clay slate. 
Chlorite, talc, and homeblende schists, 
occur in the micaceous schistus. From 
near Port Askaig to Islay House, a blue 
schistose limestone occurs, interfoliated 
with fine clay- slate, and containing lead 
ore, which has been wrought ; is found 
at Lossit, Duich water, and at one mile 
west of Ardmore Point. At Port Askaig, 
is a grey, compact limestone. At Lossit, 
is a conglomerate, containing imbedded 
fragments of granite and quartz. A por- 
phyritic rock occurs near Kildalton, and 
quartz and trap-veins are found in the 
north end of the island. 

'* How doth the earth from her prolific womb 
Give forth her treasures hid as in a tomb, 
For ages slumbering there, unseen, unknown, 
^ill man the precious produce makes his own. 
Great Being of the Universe I thy power, 
Thy goodness, and thy love, man's richest dower. 
Are seen throughout thy works, the mighty deep, 
The bowels of the earth, the whirlwind's sweep, 
The rich luxuriant field, each tree, each flower, 
Can speak alike thy goodness and thy power." 

In former times, the island of Islay 
formed part of the possessions of the. 
McDonalds, lords of the isles, who were 
accustomed to be crowned as independent 
sovereigns, by the bishops of Ar&^yle, at 
a particular spot in the island. The 
ceremony on such occasions was very 
singular. The insular lords stood upon 
a large square block of stone in hollows 
made to receive their feet, which stone, 
a short time since, was still to be seen, 
having been preserved, for the gratification 
of the more curious and antiquarian in- 
quirer. This island is divided into three 
parishes, Kildalton, Kilchoman, and Kil* 
arrow, and these divided again ; so that 
there are no fewer than six places for 
public worship here. 

Jura, another island separated from 
Islay by the sound of Islay, and by the 
main land by a broader strait ; the sound 
d Jura is twenty -one miles in length, 
by about six in breadth, wearing a very 
wild and romantic appearance. It forms 
a parish, in conjunction with Colansay, 
and some smaller isles, whose population, 
in 1831, was 2,205. The scenery of this 
island is extremely lovely; few of the 
western isles excel it, presenting, as it 



does, a range of lofty rocky eminences, 
which have a most striking appearance 
ftom the surrounding seas, especially the 
three points denominated the Paps of Jura. 
The highest of these, Ben-an-noir, (Golden 
Mountain,) is 2,240 feet above the level 
of the sea ; the eastern shore of Jura is 
the portion principally inhabited, and 
consists chiefly of miserable farms. The 
great attraction of this spot is the Gulf of 
Corryvreckan, between the northern ex- 
tremity of Jura and the Isle of Scarba, 
which has been produced by the violent 
action of the sea through a narrow chan" 
nel impeded by a sunken rock. 

The island of Mull is the third in point 
of size of all the western islands, of irre* 
gular form at its south end, being about 
thirty miles broad ; and from south-east 
to north-west about twenty-five miles. 
Its surface is very unequal. The prevail* 
ing rock is trap, which spreads over the 
whole island, except in the district called 
Ross, some small stripes along the shore, 
and at the mountain Ben-more, elevated 
3,097 feet above the sea. The trestem 
extremity of Ross is granite, after which, 
towards the east, occurs mica, slate, and 
quartz rock. To the north of Ben«more 
syenite occurs, and limestone is met with 
on the south shore of Mull. A little coal 
has been found at Carsaig and Artun, 
but is of very inferior quality. 

The population of Mull is about 10,000. 
There are not many objects of interest in 
Mull. Ardonish Castle j the residence of 
the great insular ehiefis in the time of 
Bruce, and Aros Castle, another powerful 
rock-built fDrtress, which belonged to the 
lords of the isles, are perhaps among the 
most attractive. The little bay which 
opens between either end of the sound of 
Mull possesses much wild beauty. The 
only town in Mull is Tobermorey, (Well 
of the Virgin Mary,) situated near the 
north-west extremity of the sound, which 
is rendered prosperous as a victualling- 
place for vessels taking refuge here. 

StafFa, about eight miles distant from 
the western coast of Mull, is much more 
attractive to the lovers of the sublime 
beauties of nature. This island is about 
three quarters of a mile in length, and 
half a mile in breadth; its shape an 
irregular oval. The most elevated point 
of this ** singular and gorgeous specimeil 
of nature's masonry" is towards the south- 
west, where the rock attains an eleva- 
tion of about 144 feet. Towards the 
south it appears abrupt and precipitous ; 
and when within 200 or 300 yards of 
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iU openiogy the eye is fixed with ah 
intensity of amazement that mocks de- 
scription. Silent admiration and wonder, 
or an ejaculation, expressive of the feel- 
ings involuntarily strong, escapes from 
the lips of the spectator of this sublime 
edifice. Language cannot convey a just 
idea of the extraordinary sublimity of the 
mouth of this cave, and the columnar 
fa9ade on each side ; nor can any pencil 
give an adequate representation of its 
grandeur. It is about seventy feet hi^h, 
and about thirty-five feet broad, running 
back for 150 feet ; the external top re- 
sembling the contracted Gothic arch. 
Tiie cave gradually diminishes in breadth 
to its termination. It is wholly formed 
of basaltic pillars, containing from five to 
eight sides, closely joined together, and 
the ioints of the separate pulars, accu- 
rately as by mechanical skul, fitted into 
each other. There are several caves; 
die Scallop-shell Cave, the noted rock 
Buachaille, or the Herdman, a conoical 
pile of columns, about twenty-nine feet 
high, from whence the pillars form a con- 
tinuous colonnade along the entire face 
of the cliff, to the entrance of Fingal's 
Cave, — ^the most impressive and striking 
object in the island. But Mr. James 
Wilson, in his '' Voyage round the Coasts 
of Scotland and the Isles," has so correctly, 
as well as exquisitely described this work 
of God, that we cannot do better than 
extract the following passage from that 
interesting work : 

" Fingal's Cave is indeed a most mag- 
nificent example of nature's architecture. 
A vast archway, of nearly seventy feet in 
height, supporting a massive entablature 
of thirty feet additional, and receding for 
about 230 feet inwards, the entire front, 
as well as the great cavernous, being 
composed of countless complicated ranges 
of gigantic columns, beautifully jointed, 
and of most symmetiical, though some- 
what varied forms, the roof itself exhibit- 
ing a rich grouping of overhanging pil> 
lars, some of snowy whiteness, from the 
calcareous covering by which they have 
become encrusted, the whole rising from, 
and often seen reflected by the ocean 
waters, forms truly a picture of unrivalled 
grandeur, and one on which it is delight- 
ful to dwell, even in remembranoe. How 
often have we since recalled to mind 
the regularity, magnitude, and loftiness 
of those columns, the fine o'er-hanging 
cliff of small prismatic basalt to which 
they give support, worn by the murmur- 
ing waves of many thousand years, into 



the semblance of some stupendous Gothic 
arch, where the waters urge their way. 
The receding sides of that great temple, 
running inwards in solemn perspective, 
yet ever and anon, as ocean heaves and 
falls, rendered visible in its far sanctuary, 
by the broad and flashing light reflected 
by the foaming surges sweeping; onwards 
from below ! Then the broken and irre- 
gular gallery which overhangs that, sub- 
terranean flood, and from which, looking 
upwards and around, we behold the rich 
and varied hues of red, green, and gold, 
which give such splendid relief to the 
deep and sombre-columns; the clean 
bright tints that sparkle beneath our feet, 
from the wavering yet translucent sea; 
the whole accompanied by the wild yet 
mellow and sonorous moan of each suc- 
cessive billow, which rises up the sides, 
or rolls over the finely-formed crowns of 
the lowlier and disjointed pillars : — ^these 
are a few of the features of this ex- 
quisite and most singular scene, which 
cannot fail lo astonish the beholder." 

About nine miles from Staffa is lona. 
This island owes its celebrity to the exer- 
tions of St. Columba, an Irish devotee, 
who fled in disgust from his native coun- 
try, and settled in the Island of Oransay. 
But as he could see Ireland irom it, he 
retired to, and resided in, lona, in order 
to fulfil a vow he had made never more 
to look upon his native land. This was 
at a very early period, somewhere about 
565, and the island, from this circum- 
stance, was named after him, Icolumkill, 
the Island of Columba's cell. Anciently 
it was called lona, or Ithona, the Island 
of Waves, and very frequently Hoia, 
Huia, and Hoiensis, or I, Y, and Hy, 
(pronounced e e,) " the island," a dis- 
tinctive appellation derived firom the 
sacred functions of Columba. 

It was in the year 565 that he, with 
his companions, having left the coast of 
Ireland in a boat composed of very frail 
material, chiefly wicker-work, arrived at 
this " Island of the Waves." 

The dimensions of lona are nearly 
three miles in length, and rather less than 
two in breadth. It is separated by MnV 
on the east, by a small navigable channel; 
while its western side is protected by 
numerous rocky islets. The ground no- 
where rises to an elevation greater thai 
about 400 feet; its population is froa 
450 to 500. lona forms part of the pto- 
perty of the duke of Ai^le, and yieMsi 
yearly rent to that nobleman of «faMt 
300^. S,S. 
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MY LODGERS. 

No. V. 

RELIGION MADE EAST. 

" These are they \7l1icl1 hear, and re- 
ceive the word with joy, but " 

I never think of the sower and his 
seed, hut I think also of my lodger, 
Mr. B., and " Let him that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he fall." 

I had many lodgers after my friend 
Lucy and her father were gone; hut 
neither their actions nor their characters 
are worth recording, either as examples or 
warnings. At length, after some years 
had elapsed, during which time I had 
had to do with men of science, men of 
wit, men of commerce, and men of 
fashion, Mr. B. was introduced to me 
as a man of religion. 

I had no hesitation, this time, as to 
receiving a religious lodger. My poor 
old friend was no longer at my side, to 
say, "Beware;" and happily, as I trust 
I had now tasted and felt that the Lord 
is good, and that hlessed are all they that 
put their trust in him. My prejudices 
were, therefore, in favour of my new ac- 
quaintance. 

Commerce first hrought Mr. B. to our 
old-fashioned town ; he having heen re- 
ceived as a partner into the only hanking 
house of which the town could boast. A 
hanker, in those days — whatever may be 
the case now — was a person of no small 
importance to a community mainly com- 
posed of traders; but the celebrity of Mr. 
B. as a man of money, was speedily lost 
in the brighter blaze of a religious pro- 
fession. ** He loveth our nation, and he 
hath built us a synagogue," was the grate- 
ful language of the Jews of old, when 
speaking of a devout centurion ; and the 
echo of this sentiment might have been 
heard from the good people around, as 
applied to Mr. B. ; for though his bene- 
volence and devotion did not extend pre- 
cisely to the building of a synagogue, 
they still manifested themselves in ways 
scarcely less munificent. Were any ex- 
cellent plans devised for the welfare of 
the poor — for the extension of religion — 
for the temporal or spiritual advantage 
of the neighbourhood — ^in Mr. B. they 
found a strenuous supporter, and a warm 
patron. Was any case of individual need, 
or family misfortune, brought before him, 
it met with no cold response, nor selfish 
excuse, nor cruel sneer: his hand was 
open to relieve^ his heart to sympathise. 



Of all the outward observances of reli- 
gion, Mr. B. was eminently observant. 
His seat at the house of God was never 
vacant, however others might forsake the 
assembling themselves together there ; 
and, although no fond family attached 
him to his home, morning and evening 
witnessed the return of his family de- 
votions. 

Much, also, did Mr. B. talk of the 
blessedness of the gospel, and of the 
security of the believer in Christ. I well 
remember when, on one occasion, many 
terrible doubts and fears harassed my 
own mind, and made me to go mourning 
all the day long, that my more confident 
friend (friend ! well, I have written the 
word, and will not recall it) encouraged 
me to cast ofi* despair by a reference to 
his own more happy experience. "I 
have never known what fear is," said he ; 
** only believe, and all things are possible 
to him that believeth." I envied this 
comfortable state of assurance then ; but 
it was not to be envied. ** Happy is the 
man that feareth alway. — Let us therefore 
fear, lest, a promise being left us of enter- 
ing into his rest, any of you should seem 
to come short of it." Prov. xxviii. 14; 
Heb. iv. 1. Had any one hinted to Mr. 
B., at that time, that one thing was yet 
lacking to render his joy permanent, and 
his safety complete, surely he would have 
resented the imputation. Alas ! he had 
yet to prove, to others by his example, 
and to himself by his experience, that 
" He that trusteth in his own heart is a 
fool ;" and that for a man to be truly a 
disciple of Christ, it is necessary that he 
should " deny himself, and take up his 
cross daily, and follow" him; Prov. 
xxviii. 26; Luke ix. 23. 

"These are they which have no root, 
which for a while believe, and in time 
of temptation fall away." 

The time of temptation came to Mr. 
B. He had " heard the word with joy ;" 
and had "done many things gladly ;" he 
had said, "My mountain stands strong;" 
the tempter had "left him for a season;" 
the evil spirit had gone out of the man, 
and left his habitation, the human eoul, 
" swept, garnished, and empty ;" and, to 
repeat the emphatic scriptural warning, 
" Let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall." 

Have you, reader, ever witnessed the 
efforts of a child, or, as a child, have 
you ever yourself tried the vain experi- 
ment — to obtain a fine garden of flowers 
2o 
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without much expense of labour or 
skill, by plucking a handful of beautiful 
flowers, and transferring each, rootless as 
it might be, to the barren mould ? and do 
you remember how every successive hour, 
after the ejSfects of the first careful water- 
ing had expended themselves, how every 
successive hour brought new disappoint- 
ment to the childish expectation, until 
withered quite by the noon-day sun, all 
lay prostrate, disfiguring rather than 
beautifying the ground they were intend- 
ed to adorn — because they had no root ? 
So it was^ I fear, with my unhappy 
lodger. Far be it from one erring mortal 
to speak unadvisedly of the immortal 
concerns of another ; yet we cannot but 

i'udge of a tree by its fruits — of the heart 
>y the life ; and ** we do speak that we 
know, and testify that we have seen." 

Step by step, then, did Mr. B. pal- 
pably retrograde from the paths which 
none more than he had acknowledged to 
be the paths of pleasantness — so pdpably 
and so fearfully, that, had morality alone 
been my director, my house could no 
longer be his home. One short year had 
witnessed the dreadful change, from ab- 
stemiousness to drunkenness and rioting ; 
from scrupulous observance of the ex- 
ternal evidences of piety to the habitual 
neglect of them all; from chastity to 
shameless seduction ; and from professed 
Christianity to avowed infidelity. One 
feature of all the former amiable linea- 
ments of his character remained appa- 
rently unimpaired, and which saved him 
from the total abandonment of man — ^he 
of his still flowing abundance cast into 
the treasury of benevolence. 

Years rolled on, and wrought no fur- 
ther change. The enemy appeared to have 
done his worst in transforming, nay, 
rather in removing the veil from the 
corrupt and unsanctified heart ; his temp- 
tations had succeeded to a marvel; he 
had returned to his house — ^his swept, 
garnished, and empty house — bringing 
with him "seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself." But another 
downward step was yet to be taken. 

I have said that Mr. B. was a banker. 
During the eight or nine years that had 
elapsed since his first entrance upon our 
scene, one of his partners had died, and 
' the other withdrawn from the flourishing 
business, leaving him its sole director, 
with appliances apparently very great, 
and credit unimpaired, although his 
moral character had become the scoffer's 



jest, and the drunkard's song. With 
what consternation, then, was the whole 
neighbourhood, for many miles around, 
filled, when the fact suddenly transpired, 
that the wealthy banker — ^in whose hands 
were the fortunes of many a family — ^had 
absconded, and taken with him every 
available asset ! Curses, both loud and 
deep, lamentation and weeping, impotent 
threats of vengeance, and bustling imbe- 
cility of counsel, succeeded to each other, 
or mingled in wolefui dissonance. And 
religion had to bear the whole burden of 
indignation and scorn! — that religion 
which the unhappy man had repudiated, 
and injured past his own power of re- 
medy, had even the will been present 
with him! — that religion which is the 
very essence of integrity and truth !— 
"See," said the blasphemer, "See to 
what religion has brought a man!" 
and thus the way of truth was evil 
spoken of. 

But what had become of the guilty 
culprit? It was never distinctly known. 
Inquiries the most searching were baffled, 
and pursuit the most keen was compelled 
to confess itself at fault. Floating ru- 
mours occasionally reached the ears of 
his victims, that Mr. B. had been seen 
in Italy — ^in the back settlements of 
America — in New York — ^in London : — 
but they never ripened into certeinties, 
and redress was never obtained. Mean- 
while many a once affluent family was 
reduced to poverty, almost to beggary, 
by the premeditated guilt of this once 
confident convert and active professor. 
Many months, many years passed away, 
ere the grievous wound which religion 
had received had healed ; and to this day 
the flight of the fraudulent banker, and 
its consequences , are remembered with 
indignation in this town, which was alike 
the scene of his religious zeal and of his 
dire apostacy. 

Religion made easy ! Why this title 
to this rapid sketch? simply because the 
religion of Mr. B., my poor lodger, was 
an easy religion. 

"It is not an easy thing to be a 
Christian," said my dear old friend, Mr. 
Seymour. "So many doubts^ tempta- 
tions, fears, conflicts — ^fightings without^ 
and Btrugglings within! Oh, if it were 
not for the blessed promises of a faithful 
God, and for the help of One who is 
stronger than all, I should long ago have 
fallen by the hand of my enemy I" 

" It is not an easy thing to be a Chii*- 
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tian," was the sentiment of the apostle 
of the Gentiles :-^" For the good th^t I 
would, I do not ; hut the evil which I 
would not, that I do. O wretched man 
that I am! who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death? But I keep 
under my body, and hring it into suIh 
jection, lest that by any means, when I 
have preached to others, I myself should 
be a castaway." 

" It is not an easy thing to be a Chris- 
tian," was the experimental knowledge 
of the ardent apostle Peter : — " Where- 
fore gird up the loins of your mind, be 
sober, and hope to the end. — Dearly be- 
loved, I beseech you, as strangers and 
pilgrims, abstain from fleshly lusts, which 
war against the soul. — Be sober, and 
watch unto prayer. — Be sober, be vigi- 
lant ; because your adversary the devil, 
as a roaring lion, walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour: whom 
resist stedfast in the faith. — And, 
giving all diligence, add to your faith 
virtue ; and to virtue knowledge ; and to 
knowledge temperance; and to temper- 
ance patience; and to patience godli- 
ness ; and to godliness brotherly kind- 
ness ; and to brotherly kindness charity. 
— Be diligent, that ye may be found of 
him in peace, without spot and blame- 
less. — For if after they have escaped the 
pollutions of the world through the 
knowledge of the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, they are again entangled 
therein, and overcome, the latter end is 
worse with them than the beginning. 
For it had been better for them not to 
have known the way of -righteousness, 
than, after they have known it, to turn 
from the holy commandment delivered 
unto them. But it is happened unto 
them according to the true proverb. The 
dog is turned to his own vomit again ; 
and the sow that was washed to her wal- 
lowing in the mire." 

" It is not an easy thing to be a saint," 
was the experience of David : " Hold up 
my goings in thy paths, O God, that my 
footsteps slip not : hold thou me up, and 
I shall be safe." 

"It is not an easy thing to be my 
disciple," is the warning of Christ him- 
self: therefore, " Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate ; for many, I say unto you, 
will seek to enter in, and shall not be 
able. — Wide is the gate, and broad is the 
road, that leadeth to destruction, and 
many there be which go in thereat : — 
Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, 



which leadeth unto life, and few there be 
that find it/* 

" It is a very easy thing to be a Chris- 
tian," said Mr. B. — " He stumbled, and 
fell." 

"Demas hath forsaken me, having 
loved this present world," said the 
apostle Paul. 

♦'They went out from us, but they 
were not of us," said the apostle John : 
** for if they had been of us, they would, 
no doubt, have continued with us; but 
they went out, that they might be made 
manifest that they were not of us." 

"Will ye also go away?" inquires 
Jesus, of you — of me : — 

" Thou only Sovereign of my heart, 
My Reflige, my Almighty Friend, — 
And can my soul from thee depart, 
On whom alone my hopes depend ? 

*' Whither, ah 1 whither shall I go, 

A wretched wanderer from my Lord ? 
Can this dark world of sin and woe, 
One glimpse of happiness afford? 

" Thy name my inmost powers adore, 
Thou art my life, my joy, my care ; 
Depart from thee !— 'tis death— 'tis morej 
'Xis endless rain, deep despair. 

" Low at thy feet my soul would lie, 

There safety dwells, and peace divine ; 
Still let me live beneath thine eye, 
For life, eternal life, is thine." 

G. E. S. 



ALPINE SCENES COMPARED WITH 
CUMBIUAN. 

As a resident among the Lakes, (says 
Wordsworth,) I frequently hear the 
scenery of this country compared with 
that of the Alps; and therefore a few 
words shall be added to what has been 
incidentally said upon that subject. 

If we could recal, to this region of 
the lakes, the native pine-forests, with 
which many hundred years ago a large 

Sortion of the heights was covered ; then, 
unns spring and autumn, it might fre- 
quently, with much propriety, be com- 
pared to Switzerland: the elements of 
the landscape would be the same — one 
country representing the other in minia- 
ture. Towns, villages, churches, rural 
seats, bridges, and roads, green meadows 
and arable grounds, with their various 
produce, and deciduous woods of diver- 
sified foliage which occupy the vales and 
lower regions of the mountains, would, 
as in Switzerland, be divided by dark 
forests from ridges and round-topped 
heights covered with snow, and from 
pikes and sharp declivities imperfectly 
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arrayed in the same glittering mantle ; 
and the resemhiance would be still more 
perfect on those days when vapours, 
resting unon and floating around the 
summits, leave the elevation of the moun- 
tains less dependent upon the eye than 
on the imagination. But the pine-forests 
have wholly disappeared ; and only during 
late spring and early autumn is realized 
here that assemblage of the imagery of 
different seasons which is exhibited 
through the whole summer among the 
Alps, — winter in the distance, — and 
warmth, leafy woods, verdure and fertility 
at hand, and widely diffused. 

Striking out, then, from among the 
permanent materials of the landscape, 
that stage of vegetation which is occupied 
by pine forests, and, above that, the 
perennial snows, we have mountains, the 
highest of which little exceed 3,000 feet, 
while some of the Alps do not fall short 
of 14,000, or 15,000, and 8,000 or 
10,000 is not an uncommon elevation. 
Our tracts of wood and water are almost 
as diminutive in comparison; therefore, 
as far as sublimity is dependent upon ab- 
solute bulk and height, and atmospherical 
influences in connexion with these, it is ob- 
vious that there can be no rivalship. But 
a short residence among the British moun- 
tains will furnish abundant proof, that, 
after a certain point of elevation, viz., that 
which allows of compact and fleecy clouds 
settling uponor sweeping over the summits, 
the sense of sublimity depends more upon 
form and relation of objects to each other 
than upon their actual magnitude ; and, 
that an elevation of 3,000 feet is sufficient 
to call forth in a most impressive degree 
the creative, and magnifying, and soften- 
ing powers of the atmosphere. Hence, 
on the score even of sublimity, the 
superiority of the Alps is by no means so 
great as might hastily be inferred ; and, 
as to the beauty of the lower regions of 
the Swiss Mountains, it is noticeable, 
that, as they are all regularly mown, 
their surface has nothing of that mellow 
tone and variety of hues by which moun- 
tain turf, that is never touched by the 
scythe, is distinguished. On the smooth 
and steep slopes of the Swiss hills, these 
plots of verdure do indeed agreeably 
unite their colour with that of the de- 
ciduous trees, or make a lively contrast 
with the dark green pine groves that de- 
fine them, and among which they run in 
endless variety of shapes: but this is 
most pleasing at first sight ; the perma- 



nent gratification of the eye requires finer 
gradations of tone, and a more delicate 
blending of hues into each other. Be- 
sides, it is only in spring and late autumn 
that cattle animate by uieir presence the 
Swiss lawns; and, though the pastures 
of the higher regions where they feed 
during the summer are left in their na- 
tural state of flowery herbage, those pas- 
tures are so remote, that their texture 
and colour are of no consequence in the 
composition of any picture in which a 
lake of the vales is a feature. Yet in 
those lofty regions how vegetation is in- 
vigorated by the genial climate of that 
country! Among the luxuriant flowers 
there met with, groves, or forests, if I 
may so call them, of monk's-hood are 
frequently seen ; the flower of deep rick 
blue, and as tall as in our gardens ; and 
this at an elevation where, in Cumber- 
land, Icelandic moss would only befound, 
or the stony summits be utterly bare. 

We have, then, for the colouring of 
Switzerland, principally a vivid green 
herbage, black woods, and dazzling snow% 
presented in masses with a grandeur to 
which no one can be insensible; but not 
often graduated by Nature into soothing 
harmony, and so ill suited to the penei^ 
that though abundance of good subjects 
may be there found, they are not such 
as can be deemed characteristic of the 
country; nor is this unfitness confined to 
colour; the forms of the mountains, 
though many of them in some points of 
view the noblest that can be conceived, 
are apt to run into spikes and needles, 
and present a jagged outline, which has 
a mean effect transferred to canvass. This 
must have been felt by the ancient mas- 
ters; for, if I am not mistaken, they 
have not left a single landscape, the ma- 
terials of which are taken from the pecu- 
liar features of the Alps; yet Titian passed 
his life almost in their neighbourhood ; 
the Poussins and Claude must have been 
well acquainted with their aspects ; and 
several admirable painters, as Tibaldi 
and Luino, were born among the Italian 
Alps. A few experiments have lately 
been made by Englishmen, but they only 
prove that courage, skill, and juc^gment 
may surmount any obstacles ; and it may 
be safely affirmed, that they who have 
done best in this bold adventure will be 
the least likely to repeat the attempt 
But, though our scenes are better suited 
to painting than those of the Alp& I 
should be sorry to contemplate ei^ 
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country in reference to that art, farther 
than as its fitness or unfitness for the 
pencil renders it more or less pleasing to 
the eye of the spectator, who has learned 
to observe and feel, chiefly from Nature 
herself. 

Deeming the points in which Alpine 
imagery is superior to British too ob* 
vious to be insisted upon, I will observe 
that the deciduous woods, though in many 
places unapproachable by the axe, and 
triumphing in the pomp and prodigality 
of Nature, have, in general,* neither the 
variety nor beauty which would exist in 
those of the mountains of Britain, if left 
to themselves. Magnificent walnut trees 
grow upon the plains of Switzerland; 
and fine trees of that species are found 
scattered over the hill sides ; birches also 
grow here and there in luxuriant beauty, 
but neither these, nor oaks, are ever a 
prevailing tree, nor can even be said to 
be common ; and the oaks, as far as I 
Had an opportunity of observing, are 
greatly inferior to those of Britain. Among 
the interior valleys, the proportion of 
beeches and pines is so great that other 
trees are scarcely noticeable ; and surely 
such woods are at all seasons much less 
agreeable than that rich and harmonious 
distribution of oak, ash, elm, birch, and 
alder, that formerly clothed the sides of 
Snowdon and Helvellyn, and of which 
no mean remains still survive at the head of 
Ullswater. On the Italian side of the Alps, 
chestnut and walnut trees grow at a con- 
siderable height on the mountains ; but, 
even there, the foliage is not equal in 
beauty to the "natural product" of this 
climate. In fact, the sunshine of the 
south of Europe, so envied when heard of 
at a distance, is in many respects injurious 
to rural beauty, particularly as it incites 
to the cultivation of spots of ground 
which in colder climates would be left in 
the hands of nature, favouring at the 
same time the culture of plants that are 
more valuable on account uf the fruit they 
produce to gratify the palate, than for 
affording pleasure to the eye as maierials 
of landscape. Take, for instance, the 
promontory of Bellagio, so fortunate in 
Its command of the three branches of the 
lake of Como, yet the ridge of the pro- 
montory itself, being for the most part 
covered with vines interspersed with 
olive trees, accords but ill with the vast- 
n^s of the green unapfwopriated moun- 

♦ The greatest vj^rlety of trees is found in the 
Valais. « 



tains, and derogates not a little from the 
sublimity of those finely contrasted pic- 
tures to which it is a foreground. The 
vine, when cultivated upon a large scale, 
notwithstanding all that may be said of 
it in poetry, makes but a dull, formal ap- 
pearance in landscape; and the olive 
tree (though one is loath to say so) is not 
more grateful to the eye than our com- 
mon willow, which it much resembles; 
but the hoariness of hue, common to 
both, has in the aquatic plant an appro^ 
priate delicacy, harmonising with the 
situation in which it most delights. The 
same may no doubt be said of the olive 
among the dry rocks of Attica, but I am 
speaking of it as found in gardens and 
vineyards in the north of Italy. At Bel- 
lagio, what Englishman can resist the 
temptation of substituting in his fancy, 
for these formal treasures of cultivation, 
the natural variety of one of our parks — 
its pastured lawns, coverts of hawthorn, 
of wild rose, and honeysuckle, and the 
majesty of forest- trees? — such wild graces 
as the banks of Derwent-water showed in 
the time of the Ratclifies ; and Gowbar- 
row Park, Lowther, and Rydal do at this 
day. 

As my object is to reconcile a Briton 
to the scenery of his own country, though 
not at the expense of truth, I am not 
afraid of asserting that in many points of 
view our lakes, also, are much more in- 
teresting than those of the Alps ; first, as 
is implied above, from being more hap- 
pily proportioned to the other features of 
the landscape ; and next, both as being 
infinitely more pellucid, and less subject 
to agitation from the winds.* Como 
(which may perhaps be styled the king 
of lakes, as Lugano is certainly the queen) 
is disturbed by a periodical wind blowing 
from the head in the morning, and to- 
wards it in the afternoon. The magnifi- 
cent lake of the four cantons, especially 
its noblest division, called the Lake of 
Uri, is not only much agitated by winds, 
but in the night time is disturbed from 
the bottom, as I was told, and indeed as I 
witnessed, without any apparent commo- 
tion in the air ; and when at rest, the 
water is not pure to the eye, but of a 
heavy green nue — as is that of all the 
other lakes, apparently according to the 
degree in which they are fed by melted 
snows. If the Lake of Geneva furnish 

* It is remarkable that Coino (as is probably the 
case with other Italian lakes) is more txoubted by 
stozma in twnmei^ thaii iu winter. 
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an exeeptioD, this is probably owing to 
its vast extent, which allows the water 
to deposit its impurities. The water of 
the English lakes, on the contrary, being 
of crystalline clearness, the reflections of 
the surrounding hills are frequently so 
lively^ that it is scarcely possible to dis- 
tinguish the point where the real object 
terminates, and its unsubstantial dupli- 
cate begins. The lower part of the Lake 
of Geneva, from its narrowness, must be 
much less subject to agitation than the 
higher divisions, and, as the water is 
clearer than that of the other Swiss 
lakes, it will frequently exhibit this ap- 
pearance, though it is scarcely possible 
in an equal degree. During two com- 
prehensive tours among the Alps, I did 
not observe, except on one of the smaller 
lakes, between Lugano and Ponte Tresa, 
a single instance of those beautiful repe- 
titions of surrounding objects on the 
bosom of the water, which are so fre- 
auently seen here : not to speak of the 
fine dazzline trembling net- work, breezy 
motions, and streaks and circles of inter- 
mingled smooth and rippled water, which 
makes the surface of our lakes a field of 
endless varietv. But among the Alps, 
where everythmg tends to the grand and 
the sublime, in surfaces as well as in 
forms, if the lakes do not court the placid 
reflections of land objects, those of first- 
rate magnitude make compensation, in 
some degree, by exhibiting those ever- 
changing fields of green, blue, and purple 
shadows of lights, (one scarcely knows 
which to name them,) that call to mind 
a sea-prospect contemplated from a lofty 
cliff: 

The subject of torrents and water-falls 
has already been touched upon ; but it 
may be added, that in Switzerland, the 
perpetual accompaniment of snow upon 
the higher regions takes much from the 
effect of foaming white streams ; while, 
from their frequency, they obstruct each 
other's influence upon the mind of the 
spectator ; and, in all cases, the effect of 
an individual cataract, excepting the 
peat Fall of the Rhine at Schaff'hausen, 
is diminished by the general fury of the 
stream of which it is a part. 

Recurrins to the reflections from still 
water, I wiU describe a singular pheno- 
menon of this' kind, of which I was an 
eye-witness. 

Walking by the side of UUswater upon 
a calm September morning, I saw, deep 
within tbe bosom «rf the lake^ a maj[»ifi- 



cent castle, with towers and batUeroents ; 
nothing could be more distinct than the 
whole edifice. After gazing with delight 
upon it for some time, as upon a work of 
enchantment, I could not but regret that 
my previous knowledge of the place 
enabled me to account for the appear- 
ance. It was, in fact, the reflection of a 
pleasure-house, called Lyulph's Tower; 
the towers and battlements magnified, 
and so much changed in shape, as not j 
to be immediately recognised. In the 
meanwhile, the pleasure -house itself was 
altogether hidden from my view by a 
body of vapour stretching over it, and 
along the hill-side on which it stands, 
but not so as to have intercepted its 
communication with the lake ,* and hence 
this novel and most impressive object, 
which, if I had been a stranger to the 
spot, would, from its being inexplicable^ 
have long detained the mind in a state 
of pleasing astonishment. 

Appearances of this kind, acting upon 
the credulity of early ages, may have 
given birth to, and favoured the belief 
in, stories of subaqueous palaces, gardens, 
and pleasure-grounds, the brilliant orna- 
ments of romance.. 

With this inverted scene I will couple ' 
a much more extraordinary phenome- ^ 
non, which' will show how other elegant 
fancies may have had their origin, less in 
invention than in the actual processes of 
nature. 

About eleven o'clock on the forenoon 
of a winter's day, coming suddenly, in 
company of a friend, into view of the 
Lake of Grasmere, we were alarmed by 
the sight of a newly-created island. The 
transitory thought of the moment was, 
that it had been produced by an earth- / 
quake, or some other convulsion of na- 
ture. Recovering from the alarm, which 
was greater than the reader can possibly 
sympathize with, but which was shared 
to its full extent by my companion, we 
proceeded to examine the object before 
us. The elevation of this new island 
eiioeeiled considerably that of the old 
one, its neighbour ; it was likewise larger 
in circumference, comprehending a space 
of about five acres; its surface rocky, 
speckled with snow, and sprinkled over 
with birch trees ; it was divided towards 
the south from the other island by a nar- 
row frith, and in like manner from the 
northern shore of the lake ; on the east 
and west it was separated from the shore 
by a much larger space of smooth water. 
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Manrelious was the illusion ! Com- 
paring the new with the old. island, the 
surface of which is soft, green, and un- 
varied, I do not scruple to say that, as 
an object of sight, it Was much the more 
distinct. "How little faith," we ex- 
claimed, "is due to one sense, unless its 
evidence be confirmed by some of its 
fellows ! What stranger could possibly 
be persuaded that this, which we know 
to be an unsubstantial mockery, is really 
so ; and that there exists only a single 
island on this beautiful lake ?" At length 
the appearance underwent a gradual 
transmutation; it lost its prominence, 
and passed into a glimmering and dim 
mversion, and then totally disappeared ; 
leaving behind it a clear open area of 
ice of the same dimensions. We now 
perceived that this bed of ice, which was 
thinly suffused with water, and produced 
the illusion, by reflecting and refracting 
(as persons skilled in optics would no 
doubt easily explain) a rocky and woody 
section of the opposite mountain, named 
Silver-how. 

Having dwelt so much upon the beauty 
of pure and still water, and pointed out 
the advantage which the lakes of the 
north of England have in this particular 
over those of the Alps, it would be injus- 
tice not to advert to the sublimity that 
must often be given to Alpine scenes, by 
the agitations to which those vast bodies 
of diffused water are there subject. I 
have witnessed many tremendous thun- 
der-storms among the Alps, and the 
most glorious effects of light and shadow : 
but I never happened to be present when 
any lake was agitated by those hurri- 
canes which I imagine must often tor- 
ment them. If the commotions be at all 
proportionable to the expanse and depth 
of the waters, and the height of the sur- 
rounding mountains, then, if I may judge 
frona what is frequently seen here, the 
exhibition must be awful and astonish- 
ing. On this day, March 30, 1822, the 
winds have been acting upon the small 
Lake of Rydal,a8 if they bad received.com- 
mand to carry its waters from their bed 
into the sky; the white billows in diffe- 
rent quarters disappeared under clouds, 
or rather drifts of spray, that were whirled 
along, and up into the air by scouring 
winds, charging each other in squadrons 
in every direction upon the lake. The 
spray, having been hurried aloft till it 
lost Its consistency and whiteness, was 
driven along the mountain tops like 



flying showers that vanish in the dit- 
tance. Frequentiy an eddying wind 
scooped the waters out of the basin, and 
forced them upwards in the very shape 
of an Icelandic Geyser, or boiling foun- 
tain, to the height of several hundred 
feet. 

This small mere of Rydal, from its 
position, is subject in a peculiar degree 
to these commotions. The present season, 
however, is unusually stormy: great 
numbers of fish, two of them not less 
than twelve pounds weight, were, a few 
days ago, cast on the shores of Derwent- 
water by the force of the waves. 

Lest, in the foregoing comparative es- 
timate, I should be suspected of partiality 
to my native mountains, I will support 
my general opinion by the authority of 
Mr. West, whose Guide to the Lakes 
has been eminently serviceable to the 
tourist for nearly fifty years. The au- 
thor, a Roman CathoUc clergyman, had 
passed much time abroad, and was well 
acquainted with the scenery of the con- 
tinent. He thus expresses himself: — 
" They who intend to make the conti- 
nental tour should begin here ; as it will 
give, in miniature, an idea of what they 
are to meet with there, in traversing the 
Alps and Apennines; to which our 
northern mountains are not inferior in 
beauty of line, or variety of summit, 
number of lakes and transparency of 
water; not in colouring of rock, or 
softness of turf; but in height and ex- 
tent only. The mountains here are all 
accessible to the summit, and furnish 
prospects no less surprising, and with 
more variety, than the Alps themselves. 
The tops of the highest Alps are inac- 
cessible, being covered with everlasting 
snow, which, commencing at regular 
heights above the cultivated tracts, or 
wooded and verdant sides, form indeed 
the highest contrast in nature. For there 
may l^ seen all the variety of climate in 
one view. To this, however, we oppose 
the sight of the ocean, from the sum- 
mits of all the higher mountains, as it 
appears intersected with promontories, 
decorated with islands, and animated with 
navigation." — West^s Guide, p. 5. 

— ♦ 

THOUGHTS ON THE BIBLE. 

In many points of view the Bible is 
the most wonderful of all books. Though 
our familiarity with it renders us less 
impressed with this fact than we other- 



